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Art.  I.— the  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Protestant  reformation  proceeded  from  the  practical  devel- 
opement  of  two  propositions,  tne  one  of  which  embodied  its  formal, 
the  other  its  material  principle.  The  first  is,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  only  rale  of  Cnristian  faith  and  practice ;  and  the  second, 
that  justification  before  God  is  solely  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  imputed  to  the  believer,  without  the  works  of  the  law. 
The  former  of  these  principles  inaugurates  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  rescues  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  people  of 
God  from  the  bondage  of  a  usurping  priesthood.  The  latter 
enunciates  a  theology,  which,  whether  designated,  from  its  unani- 
mous reception  by  the  divines  of  the  reformation,  by  the  name  of 
"Reformed;"  or  from  its  great  expounders  called  Calvinistic, 
Augustinian,  or  Pauline,  has  always  proved  itself  the  alone  sure 
basis  of  a  stable  faith ;  and  the  only  reliable  fountain  of  a  pure 
morality. 

Viewed  in  its  practical  bearings  the  reformation  was  charac- 
terized by  their  cardinal  features,  springing  from  these  principles. 
These  were,  the  preaching  of  a  Pauline  tlieology,  instead  of  the 
Pelagianism  of  the  papacy ;  the  vindication  of  the  morality  of  the 
divine  law,  in  contrast  with  the  licentiousness  of  Rome:  and  the 
establishment  of  a  scriptural  polity  and  order  in  the  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  hierarchy  of  a  domineering  priesthood.  The 
three  elements  thus  indicated,  that  is,  doctrines,  morals,  and  polity, 
sustain  to  each  other  relations  exceedingly  intimate  and  almost 
inseparable.     A    pure  morality   has   never  long  survived  that 
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theology,  which,  whilst  it  disclaims  all  reliance  on  works  for  justi- 
fication, yet  developes,  in  love,  the  only  principle  which  is  adequate 
to  produce  the  fruits  of  a  holy  obedience.  On  the  other  hand, 
permanent  defections  from  sound  doctrine  have  always  been  either 
preceded  or  attended  by  departures  from  scriptural  principles  of 
church  order  and  government.  In  this  respect  the  opposite 
extremes  of  Hierarchy  and  Independency  have  alike  proved 
incompetent  to  the  maintenance,  either  of  truth  in  doctrine  or 
purity  in  practice.  Whilst  error  has  never  entered  a  Presbyterian 
church,  without  at  once  assailing  the  principles  of  its  polity,  and 
striving  to  arrest  or  neutralize  their  operation ;  it  is  in  all  its  forms 
found  in  congenial  and  quiescent  alliance  with  the  lofty  pretensions 
and  imposing  ceremonies  of  hierarchical  systems,  and  the  popular 
constitutions  and  irresponsible  separation  of  Independent  churches. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Hierarchy  is,  that  it 
attributes  to  the  clergy  the  primary  and  sole  possession  of  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  grace ; 
asserting  that  every  sacred  function  is  vested  immediately  in  them 
by  the  Head  of  the  church.  If  it  be  true  that  church  power  exists 
essentiallv  in  the  clergy  and  not  in  the  church  at  lar^e,  it  follows 
that  the  aivine  prerogatives  thus  arrogated  can  only  oe  vested  in 
Ai^y  by  the  interposition  of  such  as  are  already  endowed ;  and  so 
at  each  antecedent  step  back  to  the  investiture  of  the  apostles  by 
the  Son  of  God.  It  further  results  that  none  are  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  entitled  to  appropriate  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  except  such  as  submit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  these 
divinely  commissioned  officers ;  and  that  no  degree  of  depravity 
in  morals,  or  heresy  in  their  doctrines,  would  justify  the  people  of 
God  in  withdrawing  from  their  communion,  or  in  the  least  slighting 
their  teachings  or  authority.  Kor  do  such  conclusions  attach 
exclusively  to  the  prelatic  system,  although  in  that  they  find 
their  normal  organization.  They  cleave  alike  to  any  and  every 
theory  which  rests  church  power  primarily  in  the  ministry. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  whenever  the  church  is  required  to 
bow  to  such  an  authority  as  this,  claiming  to  act  in  the  name  of 
her  Lord,  Christ,  she  is  imperiously  bound,  by  the  very  allegiance 
which  she  joyfully  owns,  to  demand  an  open  display  of  the  com- 
mission which  assumes  to  convey  such  powers.  With  the  utmost 
jealousy  must  she  examine  its  terms,  and  inspect  the  seal,  knowing 
the  words  of  Christ,  that  "many  shall  come  in  his  name,  saying, 
I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many ;"  and  giving  heed  to  the 
warning  of  the  beloved  apostle, — "Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God  ;  because  many 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world."  (1  John,  iv :  1.)  Nor 
in  such  a  case  will  probable  evidence  be  sufficient.    The  very  face 
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of  the  claim  which  is  to  be  tested,  implies  that  mistake  may 
iDvolve  imminent  hazard  of  perdition.  The  beloved  bride  of 
Christ  is  not  incantiouslj  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  prove  emissaries  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  Interests  involving 
the  redemption  of  the  blood-bought  Ghui*ch,  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  great  realities  of  a  future  state,  are  not  to  be  staked  on  doubt- 
ful evidence.  Nothing  less  than  demonstration  is  adequate  to  this 
occasion.  To  effect  this,  two  alternatives  occur.  The  claimant  of 
a  divine  commission  may  show  miraculous  evidence  of  his  au- 
thority. This  the  apostles  everywhere  exhibited,  ^^God  bearing 
them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wondera,  and  divers  miracles^ 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Heb.  ii :  4.)  The  fact  of  such 
attestation  being  given  to  them,  adds  emphasis  to  the  demand  for 
similar  proof,  in  every  similar  case.  Faihng  this,  two  things  must 
be  made  to  appear.  Fvrsty  the  derivation  of  office  through  a 
lineal  succession  fully  authenticated  in  every  link,  from  such  aa 
bad  miraculous  attestations  on  their  behalf.  Second^  that  these 
predecessors,  acting  under  this  seal  of  divine  authority,  directed 
the  powers  exercised  by  them,  to  be  thus  lineally  transmitted 
from  age  to  age.  Neither  of  these  points  may  be  assumed  without 
proof;  nor  will  the  proof  of  either  of  them  alone,  sustain  the 
claim  which  is  under  consideration.  Both  must  be  demonstrated, 
to  be  of  any  avail. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  alternatives  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  claim  of  hierarchy  justified,  by  the  plea  of  prescriptive  right; 
that  although  there  be  irreparable  defects  in  the  evidence  of  suc- 
cession, and  it  be  even  possible  that  the  chain  has  been  completely 
severed,  and  the  apostolic  ordination  utterly  lost,  still  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Church,  and  the  undisputed  possession  of  its  au- 
thoritative offices  for  ages,  has  fully  compensated  for  any  such 
defect,  and  given  validity  in  its  present  exercise  to  an  authority, 
which,  in  its  origin,  may  have  been  irregular  and  invalid.  If  by 
this  reference  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  Church,  as  embodied  in 
its  private  members,  it  is  meant  to  acknowledge  that  she  has 
received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  power  adequate  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  ordinances,  and  her  own  edihcation,  even  in 
default  of  a  regular  succession  of  officers ;  and  that  the  ministry 
now  possessed  derives  its  authority  from  that  source ;  it  is  mani- 
fest that  such  a  concession  in  fact  abandons  the  pretence  of 
hierarchical  authority.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  ecclesiastical  power  abides  essentially  in  the  body  of  the 
faithful ;  in  the  Church,  and  not  in  her  officers.  Otherwise  it 
must  remain  a  mystery  how  the  acquiescence  of  the  Church, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  statement,  was  originally,  and  remains 
perpetually,  without  any  share  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  can  by 
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the  mere  lapse  of  centuries,  exercise  a  force  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  beget  for  tlie  usurping  officers  a  valid  commission,  and  that,  not 
from  iier,  but  from  Leaven  ;  or  how  it  can  have  any  other  effect 
than  to  implicate  the  acquiescent  Church,  in  common  with  her 
officers,  in  the  guilt  of  treason  to  her  Head.  If,  therefore,  mi- 
raculous powers  be  not  displayed,  or  apostolic  ordination  and 
commission  demonstrated,  not  ap])roximately  but  absolutely,  the 
figment  of  hierarchy  is  left  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
Should  either  of  these  proofs,  however,  be  given,  it  would  only 
remain,  that  all  must  yield  cheerful  and  unreserved  submission  to 
an  authority,  which,  in  its  dominion  over  doctrines,  morals,  and 
order,  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  unlimited  by  anything 
short  of  direct  and  signal  interposition  from  heaven. 

In  this  doctrine  of  clerical  prerogative,  is  revealed  the  funda- 
mental heresy  of  the  papal  system  ;  the  pregnant  germ  from 
whence  every  essential  feature  of  that  apostacy  results,  by  direct 
logical  consequence.  Necessarily  involved  in  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
qpics  operatum^  or  the  essential  efficacy  of  outward  forms  and 
rites  for  conveying  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  to  the  soul — a  doctrine 
which  strikes  directly  at  the  root  of  the  cardinal  principle  in  the 
Pauline  system,  that  is,  the  sole  and  entire  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  without  any  difference,  "  onto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe."  Admit  the  hierarchical  pretensions,  and  prisrate 
judgment  is  impious,  as  assuming  to  sit  in  trial  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  acknowledged  oracles  of  God;  the  Bible  becomes  not 
needlees  only,  but  a  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  its  instructions 
must  be  received  only  so  far  and  in  such  sense  as  they  may  be 
affirmed  by  the  living  teacher;  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  by 
these  officers  are  to  be  received  at  once  as  of  divine  appointment ; 
and  this  power,  "sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showing  itselt 
that  it  is  God,"  may  confound  every  distinction  in  morals,  canonize 
the  grossest  sensuality,  smile  upon  the  most  loathsome  vice,  and 
discard  every  principle  of  virtue ;  and  yet  no  man  may  protest, 
or  hesitate  to  submit  his  faith  and  his  senses  alike  to  the  atrocious 
dicta.  A  refusal  to  acquiesce  involves  the  guilt  of  rebellion 
against  God,  and  apostacy  from  the  fold  and  the  salvation  of 
Cnrist.  The  fact  that  many  who  adopt  the  premises  shrink  with 
horror  from  these  conclusions,  does  credit  to  their  hearts  at  the 
expense  of  their  understandings.  Admit  the  primary  position,  and 
the  conclusions  are  as  inevitable  as  the  demonstration  that  follows 
a  theory  of  Euclid. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  in  illustration  of  the 
essential  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  hierarchical  theory, 
and  the  prelatic  organization  of  the  Church.    The  one  is  in  fact 
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the  normal  development,  in  practice,  of  the  other.  Admit  the 
prerogatives  thns  ascribed  to  the  ministry,  and  it  at  once  becomes 
important,  that  some  be  set  apart  as  the  official  conservators  and 
dispensers  of  the  powers  and  grace  thus  possessed ;  men  who 
shall  be  anthorized  to  take  charge  of  their  proper  distribution  and 
transmission,  for  the  present  edification  of  tne  Church,  and  its 
perpetuation  in  after  time.  Precisely  such  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  functions  of  diocesan  bishops ;  whose  office  as 
preachers  of  the  word,  is  entirely  subordinate  and  secondary  to 
that  more  important  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  and  the  confirmation  of  catechumens.  In 
these  rites  they,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  assume  to  bestow 
upon  the  one  and  the  other  that  mysterious  and  inappreciable  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  whilst  it  neither  works  faith  nor  any 
grace  in  the  heart,  nor  loveliness  in  the  life,  yet  entitles  the  one  to 
arrogate  to  himself,  and  those  who  have  been  similarly  ordained, 
the  supreme  and  exclusive  title  to  dispense  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy  to  a  lost  world ;  ana  makes 
the  other  a  child  of  God,  and  heir  of  heaven.  All  this — although 
the  one  may  be  a  Simon  Magus  in  heart,  and  the  other  a  worker 
of  iniquity  in  his  life. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  exhibits  a 
modified  form  of  hierarchy  singularly  anomalous  in  all  its  aspects. 
Its  author,  John  Wesley ;  a  professed  believer  in  the  primitive 
purity  of  the  ministry,  yet  an  adherant  of  one  prelatic  church, 
and  founder  of  another.  Citing  his  faith  in  the  original  equality 
of  the  ministry,  as  a  justification  of  his  own  position,  when  in  the 
act  of  trampling  that  equality  under  foot,  by  the  assumption  to 
himself  of  apostolical  authority,  in  the  ordination  of  prelates  to 
rule  in  a  foreign  church,  and  the  erection  of  a  system  of  hierarchy, 
as  unmitigated  in  its  usurpation  over  popular  rights,  as  that  of  the 
English  establishment  itself.  Nor  is  the  system  any  less  remark- 
able in  its  structure  than  its  origin.  Here  is  a  ministry  which 
does  not  pretend  to  derive  its  authority  by  immediate  commission 
from  heaven,  which  cannot  claim  apostolic  succession,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  admitting,  that  any 
prerogatives  they  may  possess  must  be  conveyed  to  them  through 
the  mediation  of  the  (5hurch — the  body  of  believers.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, from  the  day  of  their  commission  by  Wesley,  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  held  the  reins  then  seized,  without  pre- 
tending to  secure  from  the  people,  in  any  form,  their  sanction  to 
to  the  original  investiture,  or  the  subsequent  use;  or  admitting 
them  to  any  share  of  authority,  or  any  right  of  interposition  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  thus  acquired.  Here  are  prelates  con- 
fessing that  the  system  is  not  derived  from  the  word  of  God ;  and 
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a  ministry,  whose  warrant  is  in  aministeral  succession  which  ter- 
minates in  the  person  of  a  disorderly  presbyter,  who  violated  the 
obligations  of  his  own  ministry,  and  cast  indignity  on  the  authori- 
ties and  order  of  his  own  church  in  originating  theirs.  In  short, 
the  system  is  one  whose  only  pretence  of  excuse  is  necessity ; 
whose  justification  was  opportunity;  and  whoso  only  present  vin- 
dication is  the  consent  of  tlie  people,  obscurely  indicated  in  their 
unresisting  acquiescence.  Incapable  of  vindication  in  argument, 
its  security  is  silence. 

On  the  opposite  extreme  of  opinions  on.  this  subject.  Indepen- 
dency secures,  indeed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  God  against 
the  domination  of  usurping  officers,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  itself.  It  is  dissolved,  and  out  of  the  ele- 
ments are  created  a  multitude  of  petty  democracies,  each  congre- 
gation being  erected  into  a  sect,  responsible  to  no  common  au- 
thority and  bound  to  the  rest  by  no  common  organization.  "  Each 
congregation,  assembly,  or  brotherhood  of  professing  Christians 
meeting  for  religious  purposes  in  one  place,  is  a  complete  Church, 
receiving  from  Christ  the  right  to  appoint  its  own  officers,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  worship,  to  observe  the  instituted  sacraments, 
aud  to  exercise  discipline  upon  its  own  members."* 

If  it  be  true  that  each  particular  congregation  is  thus  complete 
in  itself,  and  possessed  ot  such  privileges  and  independence  as 
are  here  claimed,  it  is  evident  that  they  ard  thereby  involved  in 
an  imperative  obligation  to  maintain  in  full  integrity  the  invalu- 
able trust  thus  committed  to  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As 
to  them  belongs  the  privilege,  so  on  them  alone  rests  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility,  of  designating  officers,  of  directiug 
worship,  and  of  exercising  discipline  within  their  own  assemblies. 
Faithfulness  to  Christ  forbids  that  they  should  transfer  any  of 
these  prerogatives  to  others,  or  permit  their  integrity  to  be  im- 
paired, by  allowing  any  measure  of  interference,  any  the  least 
weight  of  obligation,  to  extraneous  influences  and  sister  organi- 
zations. Whilst  thus  sedulous  in  guarding  their  own  rights,  they 
are  on  the  other  hand  bound  by  a  reciprocal  obligation  as  carefully 
to  respect  those  of  sister  congregations,  abstaining  from  any 
attempt  to  influence  the  choice  of  officers,  the  exercises  of  worship, 
or  the  formularies  of  doctrine,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  fold. 

A  modified  form  of  this  system  is  displayed  in  Congreffational- 
ism,  which  does  not  essentially  differ  from  it  in  principle.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  innoculate  independency  with  the  efficiency  and  ex- 


Upham*8  Ratio  DLBoiplioe,  or  ConstitutioD  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  p.  44. 
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pansiVenesB  of  Presbyterianism,  bj  a  partial  adoption  of  its  forms 
and  modes  of  action.  The  result,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  strict 
independeocj,  is  a  congeries  of  compromises  and  expedients;  not 
rising  to  the  dignity  or  a  system;  redncable  to  no  ultimate  prin< 
ciples;  recognizing  no  law,  but  the  necessities  of  the  occasion; 
and  exhibiting  no  uniformity  in  its  results,  as  developed  in  the 
constitutions  and  proceedings  of  the  multiplied  Councils,  TJnionSi 
Conventions,  Conterences,  Associations  and  Consociations,  Ana- 
baptist and  Pesdo-baptist,  to  which  it  has  given  existence. 

Although  the  Congregational  system  departs  so  far  from  pure 
Independency,  as  to  admit  of  the  organization  of  councils  and 
synods,  both  occasional  and  stated ;  yet  it  is  held  as  a  cardinid 
principle,  that  particular  churches  retain  the  right  of  examining 
their  decisions  by  the  light  of  reason  and  Sciipture.  ^^If  they 
find  them  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  and  satisfactory  to  their 
consciences,  they  are  to  be  received ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  may 
be  rejected."*  The  synods  of  these  churches  are  not  like  those 
of  other  churches ;  for  they  have  no  weapons  but  what  are 
spiritual.  They  pretend  to,  nor  desire  any  power  that  is  judicial* 
If  they  can  but  instruct  and  persuade,  they  gain  their  end.  But 
when  thev  have  done  all,  the  churches  are  still  free  to  refuse  or 
accept  their  advice.'t'  The  particular  worshipping  assembly  is, 
therefore,  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort ;  in  fact,  the  only  autho- 
ritative  body  known  to  the  system.  In  the  varying  phases  of 
Congregationalism,  we  do  indeed  sometimes  find  features  which 
suggest  the  authoritative  supervision  and  control  of  Presbyterian 
synods.  Yet,  however  intimately  the  churches  may  be  associated 
in  mutual  confidence  and  fellowship,  they  still  remain  mere 
conferences  of  independent  sovereignties.  Each  is  entitled,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system,  to 
do  what  may  seem  good  in  its  own  eyes,  irrespective  of  the 
opinions  or  expostulations  of  the  rest.  This  renders  such,  organi- 
zations altogether  inadequate  to  resist  the  incursions  of  error. 
Strictly  interpreting  their  principles,  the  churches  have  no  right 
to  go  behind  their  mutual  profession  of  a  common  faith  ;  or 
inquire  whether  any  of  their  number  may  not  have  departed  from 
the  truth  of  the  Gk>spel.  This  would  be  assuming  a  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  one  upon  another.  Necessity  has,  indeed,  induced 
the  partial  abandonment  of  this  principle,  by  the  adoption  ot 
systems  of  association,  cemented  by  rules  of  discipline.  But 
the  leeble  influence  thus  exerted,  has  only  partially  protected  the 


*  Upham,  p.  206. 

f  Samuel  Mather,  in  Upham,  p.  206. 
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bodies  tlms  organized  from  the  continnal  and  desolating  inroad 
of  error  in  every  form.  Arminian,  Pelagian,  Antinomian,  Arian 
and  Socinian  heresies,  have  alternatively  swept  over  their  faires 
fields,  until  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  to  lift  up  a  standard  forth* 
primitive  faith,  which  was  inscribed  by  their  fathers  in  the  Savoj 
confession  of  1658,  the  Boston  confession  of  1680,  and  the  Londoi 
Baptist  confession  of  1689,  identical  as  were  each  of  these  ii 
doctrines,  almost  in  terms,  with  the  confession  of  the  Westmiuste 
Assembly.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  special  note,  that  the  Pelagiai 
tendencies,  which  have  been  so  actively  developed  in  the  Cougre 
gational  churches  of  this  country  within  the  last  half  century 
have  proceeded  at  an  equal  pace  with  a  corresponding  dispositioi 
to  cast  oft*  the  stricter  regimen  of  Presbyterio-congregationalism 
and  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  pure  Independency. 

An  equally  weighty  objection  to  the  Independent  polity 
occurs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  deficient  in  any  provision  foi 
sending  abroad  the  Gospel,  and  evangelizing  the  destitute,  anc 
the  heathen  world.  On  the  contrary,  its  principles  present  greal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  attempts.  It  hence  happens  thai 
whenever  churches  thus  organized,  have  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  it  has  been 
through  organizations  extraneous  to  the  churches,  abnormal  to 
their  system,  and  which,  at  every  point  of  contact  with  the 
churches,  are  sustained  and  borne  forward  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  polity.  The  mission  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  labour  among  the  barbarians  of  Karotonga. 
implies,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  sends  him  forth,  au- 
thority competent  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
that  distant  field.  The  moment  a  church  in  Boston  or  Plvmoutb 
attempts  to  designate  a  church  officer  to  exercise  his  official 
functions  in  a  foreign  field,  the  idea  of  authority  limited  to  the 
bounds  of  its  own  assembly  is  abandoned.  A  right  is  thus 
assumed  of  effectually  interposing  as  to  the  mode  of  worship,  the 
qualification  of  members,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  as- 
semblies separated  from  her,  perhaps  by  the  diameter  of  the 
globe.  This,  too,  not  in  its  proper  form  by  the  assembled  Church, 
but  by  an  individual  designatea  to  act  for  her  in  this  behalf.  The 
sons  of  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  many  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  are 
entitled  to  praise  in  all  the  churches  for  their  noble  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  heathen  world.  Bnt  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compelled  to  act  in  every  branch  of  evangelic  effbrt  is,  of  itself, 
an  overwhelming  argument  against  this  system  of  polity.  Take 
the  example  of  the  American  Board — a  society  originating  in  the 
casual  association  of  a  few  individuals,  impelled,  indeed,  by  noble 
purposes,  but  in  whose  designation  the  churches  as  such  had  no 
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more  to  do,  than  in  the  organization  of  a  bank  or  an  insurance 
company.    Thas  independent  of  the  chnrches  in  its  origin,  it  is 

aually  60  in  its  perpetuation;  being  a  close  corporation  with  the 
e  right  within  itself  of  electing  its  own  members  from  time  to 
time,  and  exercising  that  right  by  the  election  of  men  who  are 
oot  officers  in  any  chnrch,  and  men  who  never  belonged  to  a 
Congregational  church  at  all.  A  society  whose  powers  are 
derived,  not  from  the  churches  by  any  mode  of  delegation,  but 
from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  defined  in  a  municipal 
charter.  The  theory  is,  that  the  prerogative  of  calling  men  to 
the  ministry  belongs  exclusively  to  the  several  churches,  each  for 
itself.  The  practii^e  is,  that  the  call  of  the  missionaries  comes 
neither  from  church  nor  church-court,  but  from  this  civil  corpo- 
ration. The  theory  is,  that  the  ordaining  council  exercises  an 
SDthority  delegated  to  it,  by  the  church  from  which  the  call 
proceeds,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  the  labors  of  the  minister 
elect  ai'e  to  be  bestowed.  The  practice  is,  that  the  council,  when 
assembled,  consists  of  ministers  and  messengers  from  churches, 
none  of  which  expect  to  enjoy  his  stated  ministry;  who  do  not 
pretend  to  have  been  called  together,  or  authorized  to  act  by  any 
church  which  does;  who,  with  one  voice,  repudiate  any  right  of 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  several  churches ;  and 
yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all  this,  they  go  forward,  and,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  assume  to  invest  with  the  Gospel  ministry,  men 
whom  they  design  to  exercise  its  functions  in  foreign  lands,  and 
among  other  people.  The  doctrine  is,  that  the  power  of  the  keys 
belongs  to  the  body  of  worshippers  in  a  particular  church.  The 
practice  is,  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  missionary,  if  there  be  but 
one,  or  by  the  council  of  the  mission  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  Subsequently,  according  as  the  preferences 
of  the  missionaries,  or  the  necessities  of  their  situation  have  de- 
termined, the  practice  varies  between  a  quasi  Congregationalism, 
in  which  the  Church  has  a  nominal  share  of  power,  but  is  held  in 
real  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  general  council  of  the 
mission  ;  and  defectively  organized  Presbyteriauism,  exercised  by 
the  missionary  pastor,  with  his  college  of  parochial  assistants, 
subordinate  to  the  presbytery  of  the  mission. 

Thus  have  the  principles  of  this  polity  met  and  withstood  the 
friends  of  missions  in  every  step  of  their  progress  and  every  de- 
partment of  their  operations;  and  compelled  them  to  seek,  in  a 
purely  civil  corporation,  a  channel  through  which  to  exercise 
their  zeal  for  a  perishing  world :  and  to  yield  to  this  body  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  ministei*8  and  churches, — the  rising 
temple  of  God  in  heathen  lands, — as  authoritative,  and  often  more 
direct  and  effectual,  than  is  ever  exerted  by  the  highest  court  ot 
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tbe  Presbyterian  church.  All  honor  to  those  men  of  God  whose 
love  of  souls  impelled  them,  despite  all  obstacles,  to  embark  in 
this  cause,  and  organize  that  Board,  and  send  forth  that  host 
which  has  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  the  many 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  upon  the  shores  of  every  continent,  and 
unfurled  to  the  breeze  that  blood-sprinkled  banner,  whose  folds 
display  the  only  hope  of  a  perishing  world.  Future  ages,  and 
many  nations  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.  Yet,  still  it 
remains  that  the  very  existence  of  that  Board,  and  of  the  other 
Congregational,  miscalled  national  societies,  is  a  standing  protest 
against  the  Congregational  theory.  Churches  which  are  pre- 
cluded, by  the  essential  principles  of  their  polity,  from  acting 
per  86  in  the  work  of  missions, — which  are  compelled  by  defect  of 
provision  in  their  constitution  to  abandon  extraneous  and  inde- 
pendent organizations,  the  duty  of  obeying  the  last  command  of 
the  ascending  Redeemer  are  self-condemned.  A  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  found  practically  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
churches  newly  gathered  from  the  heathen,  cannot  be  the  true 
constitution  of  the  Gospel  Church. 

Broadly  distinguished  from  Hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Congregationalism  or  Independency  on  the  other,  is  the  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  Church.  Of  this  system  the 
fundamental  principle  is  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is,  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  vested  primarily  and  essentially  in  the  Catholic 
or  Univei*sal  church,  which  ^^  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the 
world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children, 
and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and 
family  of  God."*  The  powers  thus  attributed  to  the  Church  at 
large,  are  a  common  investment  for  the  benefit  alike  of  all  the 
members.  These  hold  their  interest  in  it,  not  by  a  joint,  but 
several  title;  so  that  where  distance,  diversity  of  nation,  or  other 
cause,  precludes  a  common  organization  and  joint  use  of  its  pri- 
vileges, those  who  can  thus  associate,  are  fully  endowed  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  keys,  and  assured  of  the  presence  and 
sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  their  proper  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Ministerially,  these  functions  are  ex- 
ercised by  officers  whose  several  qualifications  and  duties  are 
4efined  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  who  are  called  and  designated  to 
the  service  by  the  Church,  acting  under  the  promised  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  leading  her  to  the  choice  of  such  persons  as 
be  has  qualified  and  prepared  for  her  service.  Thus,  the  powers 
exercised  by  church  officers,  are  not  theirs  primarily  and  esseu- 


*  WeBtmmster  CoDfessioD,  chap.  25,  sec.  2. 
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tially,  bnt  only  mediately  and  representatively.  In  their  several 
spheres  tbey  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  acting  as  its 
representatives,  and  nnder  responsibility  to  its  ultimate  authority. 
**  Unto  the  Catholic  visible  church  Christ  hath  given  the  ministry, 
oracles  and  ordinances  of  Ood,  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of 
the  saints  in  this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world."* 

The  services  which  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  Church  and 
its  members  demand  are  of  two  kinds,  namely — pastoral  cai*e  and 
supervision  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  and  the  management  of  tem- 
poralities. Hence  arise  two  classes  of  officers, — elders  or  bishops, 
who,  according  to  their  several  gifts  and  qualifications,  labor  in 
word  and  doctrine,  and  in  the  exercise  of  government  and  disci- 
pline ; — and  deacons,  whose  office  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  dispense  the  charities  of  the  Church.f  Although 
the  functions  and  services  of  these  officers  appertain  to  the  Church 
at  large,  yet  as  their  labors  are  ordinarily,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  confined  to  specific  fields  of  more  or  less  limited  extent ;  so 
are  they  called  and  set  apart  to  their  work  through  the  interven- 
tion of  particular  congregations,  or  associations  ot  them  ;  in  this, 
ss  in  all  other  proceedings,  acting  under  the  constant  supervision 
and  corrective  authority  of  the  whole  body ;  to  whose  final  decision 
all  disputed  questions  of  whatever  kind  are  ultimately  brought. 

The  number,  names,  and  particular  distribution  of  functions, 
in  the  series  of  courts  which  normally  grew  out  of  these  princi- 
ples, are  entirely  immaterial  to  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed 
system.  They  are  determined,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
each  particular  case,  by  what  is  found  requisite,  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  an  efficient  and  active  supply  and  supervision  of 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  Scotch  church  possessed  as  pure 
and  complete  an  organization,  when  it  had  no  intermediate  court 
between  the  church  session  and  the  General  Assembly;  and  our 
American  church,  when  it  had  only  the  sessions  subordinate  to 
the  general  presbytery,  or  when  the  latter  body  had  interposed  a 
system  of  classical  presbyteries  between  it  and  the  sessions ;  as 
does  either  body  as  now  expanded,  with  its  gradation  of  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  General  Assembly.  The  Waldensian 
church  does  not  fall  below  the  purest  standard  of  Presbyterian 
order,  because  its  organization  contains  but  the  two  elements  of 
the  parochial  session  and  the  synod;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  involve  any  deviation  from  the  same  standard,  should 
our  church  in  the  United  States  find  it  expedient  to  interpose  a 


*  Westminster  Confession^  chap.  25,  sec.  3. 

I  *'  Of  this  settlement,  [of  the  Scotch  church,]  besides  that  profession  of  the  evaii- 
gelical  faith  which  is  common  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  the  peculiar  and 
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system  of  provincial  synods  between  the  particular  synods  now 
existing,  and  the  snprenie  court.  In  this  respect  the  principles 
which  control  the  system  are, — unity  in  the  body,  the  source  of 
all  the  functions  exercised  by  its  members; — subdivision  and  dele- 
gation of  ministerial  powers  to  the  parts,  so  far  as  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  local  efficiency ; — and  subordination  of  every  part  to 
the  primary  authority  residing  in  the  unity  of  the  body;  thus 
securing  active  supervison,  cooperation,  and  expansive  action  in 
the  work  of  Christ. 

Development  by  growth  and  subdivision  is  the  law  of  this 
system.  The  growing  church  at  Jerusalem  sends  forth  its  shoots 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  each  of  which  taking  root  becomes  a 
new  centre  of  expansive  and  healing  influence,  pushing  forth 
into  other  regions  as  yet  unevangelized.  At  the  same  time,  all 
recognize  and  cherish  the  relation  of  unity  to  the  parent  stock, 
and  subordination  to  the  authority  which  resides  in  the  body  of 
which  it  is  the  centre.  The  church!  .of  Scotland,  planted  by  the 
labora  of  a  few  divinely  enlightened  men,  maintains  at  first  the 
communion  of  its  members  through  the  annual  convocation  of  its 

Sastors  and  elders  in  one  assembly.  As  it  expands,  this  body 
evelopes  an  organization  of  subordinate  synods,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  divided  into  presbyteries,  each  exercising  in  its  sphere 
its  distributive  part  of  the  fnnctions  of  the  body.  A  few  mis- 
sionaries of  this  church  organize  in  Ulster  a  presbytery,  which, 
by  a  like  process,  becomes  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ireland.  Driven  from  their  homes  by  privation 
and  persecution,  a  handful  of  members  of  these  churches  find 
themselves  exiles  from  the  means  of  grace,  scattered  in  the  wilds 
of  the  new  world.  Their  call  for  help  is  heard;  and  a  missionary 
from  their  native  land  erects,  in  their  midst,  the  standard  of  the 
Cross,  and  performs  the  work  of  an  evangelist  by  planting 
churches  ana  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  beneath  the 
shades  of  the  primeval  forests.  Othera  join  in  his  labors,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Church  is  completed.  At  first,  half  a  dozen 
names  make  up  their  roll  when  met  in  full  assembly.  But,  as 
years  roll  on,  the  infant  Church  expands  with  the  widening  conti- 
nent, and  creates  out  of  its  bosom  a  numerous  retinue  of  synods 
and  presbyteries,  whose  annual  commissioners,  in  General  As- 
sembly, perpetuate  the  succession  of  the  original  court.    Hun- 


eflsential  features  are:  I.  The  government  of  the  Church  by  presbyters  alone, or  by  that 
order  of  men  which  is  indicated  in  the  New  Testament  indiscriminately,  by  the  terms 
presbyters  and  bishops,  or  overseers, — vpstf^vrepoi^  and  £iri0'xoiroi.  And  II.  The 
subjection  of  the  Church  in  all  things  spiritual  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  and  his  word 
as  her  only  rule." — Act  and  Declaration  of  the  General  Auemblyof  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  May  81, 1861, 
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dreds  of  thonsands  of  soals,  the  flock  of  Christ  in  her  fold,  are 
led  ID  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  holiness  by  a  growing  mnlti- 
tade  of  ministers,  her  sons,  ^y  them  the  call  of  mercy  is  urged 
on  unconverted  millions  throughout  the  land.  Herself  planted 
by  the  spirit  of  missions ;  her  organization  constructed  in  special 
adaptation  to  that  work ;  her  commission  from  Him  who  is  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  her  field  the  world ;  mis- 
sionaries trained  in  her  schools,  commissioned  and  sent  forth 
through  her  executive  agencies,  sustained  by  her  contributions, 
and  followed  with  her  prayers,  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  the  dark  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  the  baptized  pagans  of  Europe;  and  her  General  Assembly 
welcomes  to  its  bosom  commissioners  from  presbyteries  which  are 
springing  into  existence  in  India,  China  and  Africa;  the  germi- 
nating courts  of  churches  which  shall  yet  flourish  among  regene- 
rated nations,  where  heathenism  now  broods  amid  the  gloom  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Neither  historically,  nor  in  theory,  is  the  system  which  thus 
unfolds  itself  one  of  confederate  association,  but  of  organic  union. 
The  functions  and  powers  exercised  under  it  are  not  derived  by 
concessions  of  the  inferior  courts ;  nor  do  they  primarily  reside  in 
them.  Originating  in  the  fountain  Christ,  and  replenishing  the 
spring-head — the  Church  catholic — his  body;  they  flow  down- 
ward from  the  higher  courts  in  a  rich  and  exhaustless  stream, 
which,  freighted  with  the  riches  of  immortality,  permeates  every 
congregation,  and  pours  the  blessings  of  life  and  salvation  into 
the  heart  of  every  believer.  "Labitnr,  et  labetur  in  orane  vo- 
lubilis  SBvum." 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  present  design  to  exhibit  the  scrip- 
tural argument  in  favor  of  the  system  of  polity  which  is  here 
defined.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  worthy  of  being  marked  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  that  unadulterated  Presbyterian  ism  has  never 
been  found  in  permanent  connection  with  a  corrupted  theology. 
The  first  step  in  the  apostacy  of  Rome,  was  a  departure  from  the 
simple  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church,  the 
erection  of  a  towering  system  of  clerical  orders,  and  a  gradual 
assumption  of  hierarchical  prerogatives.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  Church  presents  abundant  examples  of  a  similar  character, 
illustrating  the  intimate  relation  there  is  between  a  corrupted 
polity,  and  unsound  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  sound  doc- 
trine has  almost  invariably  found  congenial  alliance  with  Presby- 
terian order.  During  the  ages  when  the  Koman  antichrist  sat 
enthroned  among  the  nations,  the  Culdees,  the  Waldenses,  and 
the  Lollards;  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Alps  and  of  Britain,  were 
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almost  alone  the  martyr  confessions  of  a  Scriptural  faith.  So 
soon  as  the  returning  light  buret  upon  Europe,  the  reformers  with 
one  voice,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  in  Holland,  and 
in  Britain,  concurred  in  bearing  witness  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Presbyterian  system.  In  every  instance  where  the  churches 
were  organized  without  secular  intervention,  it  was  under  this 
form.  Without  exception,  prelacy  was  borrowed  from  Rome,  and 
imposed  by  secular  influences,  and  for  the  promotion  of  secular 
ends  upon  unwilling  churches.  Full  fledged  hierarchy,  and  inde- 
pendency, are  alike  of  later  origin  in  the  Reformed  church.  The 
former  transplanted  from  Rome,  and  freely  germinating  in  a  soil 
prepared  by  prelatic  organization,  Arminian  theology,  and  alli- 
ance with  the  State;  the  latter  born  of  oppression  which  "makes 
wise  men  mad."  Its  victims  driven  into  exile,  or  pursued  with 
inquisitions  and  fines,  scourgings  and  imprisonment,  tortures  and 
death ;  no  wonder  if  a  morbid  state  of  mind  was  induced, — if 
eagerness  to  escape  the  persecutions  that  oppressed  them  should 
result  in  comparative  forgetfulness,  or  indinerence  to  other  con- 
siderations, tinder  such  circumstances  independency  originated. 
Starting  with  the  fundamental  proposition  that  Christ  has  no  visi- 
ble Church  upon  earth,  except  the  particular  congregations  of 
worshippers,  it  hence  seemed  to  follow  that  establishments  and 
persecutions  for  dissent  must  necessarily  cease;  inasmuch  as  there 
could  not,  on  this  theory,  be  a  church  geographically  coextensive 
with  the  nation,  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  an  establishment,  or 
direct  the  engines  of  persecution.  It  was  reserved  for  the  fathers 
of  New  England  to  exhibit  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
it  is  possible  to  erect  an  establishment  of  Independent  churches; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  may  find  exercise  under  that 
system  as  eflfectually  as  through  the  towering  and  gorgeous  struc- 
ture of  an  established  prelacy.  To  the  alliance  of  the  churches 
of  the  pilgrims  with  their  State  authorities,  serving  as  it  did  for  a 
bond  of  union  and  discipline,  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  their 
earlier  prosperity.  To  it  they  owe  their  preservation  from  the 
intrusions  of  disorganizing  heresies  sheltered  under  their  own 
form  of  polity;  as  well  as  the  effectual  exclusion  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  from  their  soil.  Yet,  that  alliance  sprang  from  other  causes, 
and  was  sustained  through  other  influences,  than  any  essential 
adaptation  or  peculiar  tendency  of  Independent  principles  to  such 
a  connexion  with  the  civil  power. 

In  this  respect  the  affinities  which  characterize  the  three  sys- 
tems here  described  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  their  operation 
plainly  marked  in  the  history  of  the  churches.  Hierarchy  origi- 
nating in  a  spirit  of  ambitious  self-aggrandizement,  under  that 
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inflnence,  naturally  seeks  to  strengthen  itself  in  irresponsible  lord* 
ship  in  spiritual  things,  by  alliance  with  the  civil  rulers,  and  by 
then  exaggerating  the  authority  of  the  powers  on  which  it  thus 
leans.  On  the  other  hand  its  dignitaries,  persuaded  that  salva* 
tion  depends  on  submission  to  their  authority,  and  acceptance  of 
the  ordinances  as  dispensed  by  them,  readily  conclude  that  the 
magistrate  cannot  exercise  his  authority  more  properly,  than  in 
constraining  men  to  come  within  the  fold,  and  accept  the  grace 
that  flows  from  the  imposition  of  a  bishop's  hands ;  and  that 
mercy  itself  may  require  that  souls  be  snatched  from  perdition, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  tortures  to  their  bodies,  and  the 
erection  of  the  stake  for  the  destruction  of  the  finally  contuma- 
cious, and  the  warning  of  others.  And  this  especially,  as  those 
who  refuse  to  conform,  ai*e  not  only  chargeable  with  treason  to 
their  own  souls,  the  souls  of  others,  the  Church  and  her  Head  ; 
but  also  with  insubordination  to  the  laws  and  the  powers  that  be. 

Independency  originating  in  instincts  of  self  preservation,  and 
looking  no  farther  than  the  safety  of  the  village  congregation, 
withdraws  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  from  contact 
with  the  State,  and  seeks  in  solitude  the  enjoyment  of  an  unlimit- 
ed freedom.  If  heresy  enter  a  neighbor  congregation  it  is  her 
own  concern.  If  it  threaten  to  cut  off,  in  detail,  the  great  body 
of  the  churches  and  impregnate  all  fountains  with  the  waters  of 
death;  the  evil  may  be  lamented,  but  it  is  without  remedy;  the 
sister  churches  may  not  interfere;  their  sphere  is  their  own  fold. 
If  the  cry  of  distress  comes  up  from  the  heathen  world,  relief 
may  be  provided,  and  the  Gospel  given  them  through  other  chan- 
nels and  by  other  agencies ;  the  churches  have  no  provision  for 
such  a  case ;  and  their  principles  forbid  them  to  interfere. 

Of  Presbyterianism,  the  normal  condition  is  that  of  enter- 
prizing  activity,  alike  unaided  and  untrammeled  by  State  alliance ; 
devoted  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world  to  the  sceptre  of  Iramanuel.  Her  republican  insti- 
tutions and  inflexible  temper  disqualify  her  for  winning  the 
smiles  of  royalty;  whilst  her  recognition  of  the  people  as  the 
source  of  power,  indisposes  her  to  set  a  high  value  upon  them ; 
and  her  doctrine  of  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  and  alone  justi- 
fies the  ungodly,  can  expect  no  advantage  to  souls  from  the  argu- 
ments of  the  civil  power  which  appeal  only  to  fear.  Cherishing 
with  peculiar  prommence  and  affection  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
ship of  Christ,  and  his  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  entire  world ; 
and  in  connexion  with  this  holding  to  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church,  her  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  to  recall  the  world  to  its  rightful  subjection  to  ImmanuePs 
cruwn ;  and  her  endowment,  by  Christ,  with  all  the  prerogatives 
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and  powers  which  are  requisite  to  that  end  ;  there  hence  arises, 
and  IS  cherished  an  expansive  and  aggressive  tendency,  the  true 
spirit  of  evangelic  activity  and  spring  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prize. 

Hierarchical  organizations  have  existed  without  alliance  with 
the  State,  and  in  republican  lands ;  Independent  congregations 
have  been  consociated,  established,  and  endowed ;  and  Presbj^- 
terian  churches  have  been  allied  to  the  throne  and  wrapped  in 
inactivity  and  sloth.  But  these  have  been  accidental  and  anoma- 
lous positions,  at  variance  with  the  native  adaptations  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  several  systems ;  and  so  far  as  influential,  their 
bearing  has  been  to  restrain  and  modify  their  native  dispositions 
and  normal  action. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  outlines  of  Presbyterian  polity, 
broadly  marked  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  still  more  clearly 
as  compared  with  the  two  contrasted  systems.  Popularly  known 
as  Presbyterian,  its  more  appropriate  title  is  that  primitive  name 
by  which  the  early  disciples  loved  to  call  the  bride  of  Christ,  "the 
Catholic  church," — a  designation  intended  to  signalize  her  organic 
unity,  and  her  universality;  and  by  which  her  polity,  tracing  all 
authority  and  prerogative  to  that  unity  as  its  source,  is  descrip- 
tively distinguished  from  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  indepen- 
dency on  the  other.  Of  this  Catholic  constitution  the  annals  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  exhibit  the  appro- 
priate results.  Excluded  by  fine  and  imprisonment  from  the 
goodly  shores  of  New  England;  planted  on  the  peninsula  of 
Maryland  at  a  time  when  the  unbroken  forest  still  waved  in 
native  majesty  over  the  breadth  of  the  continent ;  compelled  to 
struggle  in  infancy  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  oppres- 
sions of  an  established  hierarchy ;  subsequently  a  conspicuous 
victim  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  in  later 
years,  harrassed  and  betrayed  by  the  intrigues  of  "  false  brethren, 
come  in  at  unawares  ;" — successfully  resisting  the  interposition  of 
the  State  clothed  in  the  allurements  of  endowment  and  honor; 
and  from  first  to  last  knowing  no  other  resource,  but  in  the  free 
and  normal  operation  of  her  principles,  and  the  approving  pre* 
sence  of  her  Head ; — her  history  presents  a  theme  and  unfolds 
results  which  her  children  may  contemplate  with  pleasure  and 
thankfulness,  and  others  may  study  with  intense  interest  and 
advantage. 
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.  IL— CHRIStlAK  MISSIONS  AND  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

Weitem  Africa:  its  History ^  Condition^  and  Prospects.    By  the 
Kev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  eighteen  years  a  Missionary  in  Africa, 
and  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.     With  numerous  Engranmigs.    New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.    1866.       t 
• 
Ip  the  Chinese  had  sent  ont  missionaries  of  their  faith  into  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world,  into  Rnssia,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portagal,  Italy,  Greece,  Austria,  and  also  the 
United  States,  together  with  every  other  part  of  both  North  and 
South  America  ;    if  all  the  chief  points  were  occupied  by  small 
bat  active  detachments  of  this  pagan  irruption,  so  that  they  had 
as  it  were  invested  Christendom  ;   if  they  had  mastered  all  its 
various  languages,  and  were  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Confacius, 
both   publicly  and  also  from  house  to  house ;  if  they  had  also 
translated  their  sacred  books  into  all  these  languages,  and.  were 
printing,   and  publishing,   and  circulating  them  everywhere  in 
Europe  and  America;  if  they  had  established  schools  in  all  the 
chief  cities  and  towns,  and  were  actually  getting  under  their  influ« 
ence  the  whole  education  of  Christendom ;  if,  everywhere,  they 
were  raining  disciples,  even  a  few  disciples,  but  usually  the  youth- 
ful, the   intelligent,  the  energetic,  and   were  associating  these 
individuals  into  bands,  all  affiliated  together ;  if  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  by  them  in  but  a  single  half  century,  and  if  it  had 
been  accomplished  without  any  political  power  backing  them  up ; 
if  it  had  been  accomplished  by  moral  means  entirely,  and  in  the 
fiice  of  danger  always,  and  frequently  of  persecution  ;  if,  looking 
abroad  through  Christendom,  tnere  were  to  be  seen  such  a  thing  as 
we  have  supposed,  would  he  be  considered  a  fair  or  wise  man  who 
should    ridicule  the  movement  as  an  utter  and  contemptible 
failure  t 

In  estimating  the  resnlts  of  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples  of  Confucius,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  extent  and  the  strength  of  that  social,  political,  and  religious 
system  built  up  by  Christianity  in  all  these  countries ;  how  its 
ramifications  penetrate  the  whole  fabric  of  society  amongst  them  ; 
how  it  constitutes,  indeed,  the  very  life  of  these  different  peoples ; 
and  how,  accordingly,  the  whole  being  of  every  one  of  them  must 
vibrate  if  a  foreign  hand  be  stretched  out  to  assail  any  portiou  of 
that  system  ? 

That   the  first  shock  to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  these 
Christian   nations   bad  not  caused  the  absolute  and  immediate 
sweeping  away  of  these  assailants ;  that  they  had  been  tolerated 
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in  their  assault  at  all ;  nay,  that  their  presence  had  begun  to  be 
a  familiar  thing,  and  they  were  fairly  at  work  in  pulling  down 
Christianity  and  building  up  another  religion;  would  not  these 
circumstances,  as  we  compared  thetwo  parties,  give  some  respecta- 
bility to  the  assault  f 

But  suppose  that  it  were  the  whole  world,  instead  of  Christen- 
dom alone,  that  the  Chinese  were  thus  investing  by  their  moral 
forces,  would  not  their  enterprise  then  deserve  to  oe  considered  as 
truly  a  sublime  one!  Would  the  grandeur  of  their  undertaking 
be  at  all  diminished  by  the  fact,  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  amongst 
these  Chinese  propagandists  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on 
minor  points  of  their  common  faith,  and  that  accordingly  they 
were  divided  to  some  extent  among  themselves  ?  insomuch  that 
occasional  sharp  contentions  arose  amongst  them,  which,  however, 
did  not  cause  them  to  abandon  their  common  leader  or  their 
common  cause. 

What  we  have  been  supposing  true  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
actual  picture  of  Protestant  Christian  missions.  And  in  all  pagan- 
ism there  is  nothing  like  it^  ^^This  perpetual  spirit  of  aggression 
characterizes  Christianity  in  its  whole  history,  and  lives  even  in 
its  most  corrupt  forms.  We  do  not  see  anything  like  it  in  other 
religions."  The  author  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  may  well  construct 
out  of  this  difference  between  Christianity  and  all  other  religions 
an  argument  for  its  divine  character.  ^^  Till  we  see  Mollahs  from 
Ispahan,  Bramins  from  Benares,  Bonzes  from  China,  preaching 
their  systems  of  religion  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  supported 
year  after  year  by  an  enormous  expenditure  on  the  part  ol  their 
zealous  compatriots  ;  till  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  can 
boast  of  at  least  an  hundredth  part  of  the  same  efforts  to  translate 
and  diffuse  them  which  have  been  concentrated  on  the  Bible  ;  till 
these  books  have  given  to  an  equal  number  of  human  communi- 
ties a  written  language,  the  germ  of  all  art,  science,  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  till  it  can  be  shown  that  another  religion  to  an  equal  extent 
has  propagated  itself  without  force  amongst  totally  different  races, 
and  in  the  most  distant  countries,  and  has  survived  equal  revolu- 
tions of  thought,  and  opinion,  and  manners,  and  laws,  amongst 
those  who  have  embraced  it ;  until  then,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Christianity  is  simply  like  any  other  religion." 

The  great  systems  of  religious  error  which  divide  amongst 
them  the  whole  world  outside  of  Christendom,  are  thus  making 
no  organized  efforts  of  aggression.  They  lie  slumbering  like  so 
many  enormous  whales,  and  th^  keen  harpoon  of  Christian  truth 
shall  shortly  wake  them  up  to  fruitless  efforts  to  prolong  their 
feeble  life.     Even  Islam,  once  so  vigorous,  now  seems  for  the  roost 

£art  as  sick  as  does  its  chief  political  support,  the  Turkish  empire. 
Q  the  meanwhile,   what  of  infidelity,  that  mere  negation  of 
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Christianity!  It  stands  amidst  this  scene  of  life,  and  hope,  and 
effort,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sluggish  torpor  on  every  other  haDjd, 
it  stands  mocking^  as  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  bondwoman  stood 
mocking  on  that  day  when  the  father  of  the  faithful  made  a  feast 
for  his  son  of  promise.  It  lifts  its  skeleton  arm  that  has  no  blood 
in  it,  and  points  its  bony  finger  in  scorn  of  what  God  is  doing  in 
tbe  world  by  means  of  Christianity.  From  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land, through  all  the  literary  world,  its  slanderous  reproaches 
go  forth  again,  and  its  accusations  against  men  that  have  gone  to 
live  and  die  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  are  repeated  to  readers, 
many  of  whom  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  how  triumphantly 
they  were  answered  once  and  again  years  ago.  But  what  is  it 
doing,  or  what  has  it  ever  done  for  humanity  ?  Why  do  its  advo- 
cates never  go  and  seek  to  penetrate  with  their  flickering  torches 
tbe  darkness  of  paganism !  Miserable  men  I  they  know  their  light 
could  never  dissipate  that  darkness ;  it  is  for  the  gospel  alone  to 
accomplish  this  task.  School  after  school  of  unbelievers  rises  up 
and  boasts  and  babbles  wherever  Christianity  has  quickened  the 
common  intellect,  but  no  one  school  lives  long  enough  to  convert 
a  single  nation  ;  and  never  since  the  world  began  did  any  set  of 
infidels  organize  themselves  and  go  on  laboriously  and  perse- 
veringly  to  propagate  their  opinions  among  the  ignorant  and 
savage  heathen.  And  who  would  venture  to  speculate  about  the 
probable  results  of  such  missionary  efforts,  supposing  them  under- 
taken and  persevered  in}  How  lon^  would  infidelity  take  to 
civilize  and  enlighten  such  a  group  ot  barbarous  islands  in  the 
South  Seas  as  Christianity  has  regenerated  in  some  forty  years ! 
Nay,  rather  let  us  ask,  what  kind  of  a  monster  would  be  produced 
by  crossing  paganism  with  infidelity  i* 

The  worK,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  a  compilation,  of  course,  in  respect  to  the  history  of  Portu- 
Siese  discoveries  in  Western  Africa,  and  of  English,  French,  and 
utch  exploits  in  that  country ;  but  it  is  an  original  work  in 


*  **  They  have  ever  been  boastful  and  loud-tongaed,  but  have  done  nothing ;  there 
are  no  great  social  efforts,  no  organization,  no  practical  projects,  whether  successful  or 
fotile,  io  which  thej  can  point.  The  old  *  book-faitlis*  which  you  Tenture  to  ridicule, 
have  been  aometking  at  all  events ;  and,  in  truth,  I  can  find  no  other  *  faith*  than  what 
is  somehow  or  other  attached  to  a  *  book,*  which  has  been  anything  influential.  The 
Tedas,  the  Koran,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — those  of  the  New^-over  how  many 
mOlioDS  have  these  all  reigned  I  Whether  their  supremacy  be  right  or  wrong,  their 
doctrine  true  or  false,  is  another  questior/ ;  but  your  faith,  which  has  been  book-faith, 
and  bp-service  par  exeellence^  has  done  nothing  that  I  can  discover.  One  after  another 
of  joar  infidel  reformers  passes  away,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind,  except  a  quantity  of 
crumbling  '  book-faith.*  Tou  have  always  been  just  on  the  eve  of  extinguishing  super- 
natural fables,  dogmas,  and  superstitions,  and  then  regenerating  the  world  t  Alas  I  the 
Btaoest  superstition  that  crawls,  laughs  at  you  ;  and,  false  aa  it  n.ay  be,  is  still  stronger 
than  you .  ^ — ^Eclipse  of  Faith,  pp .  48 ,  9. 
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respect  to  the  present  condition  of  its  varions  tribes,  and  to  the 
operations  of  Christian  missions  amongst  them.  The  fanatical 
excitement  of  the  day  respecting  negro  slavery,  we  suppose,  must 
create  an  interest  in  any  work  of  this  kind ;  but  the  one  before  ns 
now  has  solid  claims.  There  is  something  here  for  the  naturalist, 
the  geographer,  the  historian,  the  ethnologist,  the  philologist,  as 
well  as  something  for  the  Christian,  who  waits  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  whole  earth.  The  book  sets  before  ita 
readers,  the  three  gi'eat  divisions  of  Western  Africa :  1.  Sene- 
gambia,  with  its  two  great  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  ; 
2.  Northern  Guinea,  with  its  various  coasts,  the  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Grain,  the  Ivory,  the  Gold,  and  the  Slave  Coasts,  and  its  two 
military  despotisms  of  Ashanti  and  Dehomi;  3.  Southern  Guinea, 
with  its  Pongo,  Loango,  Kongo,  Angola,  Benguela  districts.  We 
are  introduced  to  the  three  great  families  of  Western  Africa  which 
correspond  to  these  three  geographical  divisions,  viz. :  1.  The 
three  Mohammedan  tribes  of  Senegambia,  the  Jalofs,  the  Mandin- 
goes,  and  the  Fulahs;  2.  TheNigritian  family,  getting  their  name 
irom  the  river  Niger,  which  runs  through  the  country  from 
whence  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  come ;  and  subdivided  into 
six  or  seven  separate  tribes,  the  Kru  and  the  Ashanti  tribes  being 
the  chief;  3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Nilotic  family,  so  called  because 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Nile, 
now  spread  over  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  continent,  from 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  differ- 
ing as  much  from  the  other  two  great  families  as  they  differ  from 
each  other.  The  habits  and  customs  of  these  various  tribes  of 
people  ;  their  social  relations  and  conditions;  their  agriculture  and 
their  trade  ;  their  superstitions,  their  witchcraft,  their  demonolatry, 
and  their  capacity  of  improvement,  are  among  the  topics  discussed 
in  a  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
We  have  one  chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  Western  Africa, 
and  another  full  of  a  highly  interesting  philological  comparison 
between  the  Mandingo,  Qrebo,  and  Mpongwe  dialects ;  tne  two 
latter  having  been  reduced  to  writing  first  by  the  author.  We 
have  also  a  chapter  on  Liberia,  one  on  Sierra  Leone,  another  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  another  on  Christian  Missions  in  Western  Africa, 
and  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  necessity  under  God  of  the  white 
marina  agency  in  the  conversion  of  Africa  to  Christianity. 

We  acknowledge  a  special  interest  in  this  book,  because  its 
author  is  a  Southern  man.  John  Leighton  Wilson  (another  of  the 
many  distinguished  Wilsons),  is  a  native  of  Sumter  district,  South 
Carolina,  where  his  kindred  still  live  and  flourish.  His  wife  is  a 
highly  respectable  lady,  reared  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  They  dwelt 
eighteen  years  on  the  African  coast,  devoting  talents,  and  fortune, 
and  the  vigour  and  prime  of  their  life  to  the  instruction  of  savage 
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deril-worehippen  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  His  health  at  length 
Ailing,  be  returned,  and  now  occupies  the  position  of  Secretaiy 
to  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  position  which  gives  a  still  wider 
scope  than  his  former  one,  to  all  the  talents  of  Mr.  Wilson.  His 
clear,  strong  judgment,  his  comprehensive,  vigorous  intellect: 
his  learning,  his  energy,  his  industry,  his  perseveiance,  and 
his  larger  experience  of  men  and  of  the  world — of  heathen 
men  and  the  heathen  world — may  here,  even  more  than  there, 
be  constantly  in  exercise.  Th^  he  was,  indeed,  the  father 
of  a  nation,  and  was  forming  their  social,  intellectual,*  and  reli- 
gious character,  after  the  new  and  perfect  model  furnished  in  the 
gospel.  Here,  he  is  the  patron  of  various  nations.  He  has  an 
important  share  in  directing  the  operation  of  Christianity  upon  the 
whole  heathen  world.  In  the  one  true  aspect  of  all  things, 
their  eternal  aspect,  his  position  is  greater  than  any  statesman's. 
It  calls  for,  and  he  brings  to  it,  a  statesman's  qualities  of 
mind.  We  repeat  it,  here  is  a  Carolinian  in  New  York,  of 
whom  we  are  not  ashamed.  He  sheds  glory  on  his  country  as 
well  as  his  name  and  lineage;  yet  he  has 'been  only  a  Christian 
missionary  1  his  book  is  only  an  account  of  a  Christian  mission  to 
the  degraded  negroes  of  Africa  I  and  he  is  now  only  directing 
Christian  missions  to  various  heathen  or  unevangelized  nations  I 

What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  such  an  undertaking  is 
viewed  by  any  persons  with  a  secret  and  real  contempt?  The 
fpirit  of  the  missionary  and  the  missionary  enterprise  is  one  of  self- 
abnegation — the  same  which  gives  to  Washington  all  his  glory. 
That  father  of  his  country  is  not  reverenced  by  mankind  for  great 
talents,  nor  for  great  military  achievements,  but  for  unselfishness. 
The  object  of  the  missionary  also  is  grand — as  grand,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  as  Washington's  end  and  object.  But  if  neither  the 
goodness  of  spirit  nor  the  goodness  of  end  and  object  which  shall 
characterize  any  undertaking  entitles  it  to  honour,  or  shields  it 
from  contempt  amongst  mauKind — it  success  be  the  true  ground 
of  honour  and  the  touchstone  of  greatness,  then  we  affirm  that 
the  success  also  of  the  missionary — of  the  company  and  order  of 
missionaries,  is,  and  promises  to  be,  as  full  and  complete  as  was 
that  of  Washington  and  his  associates.  Their  undertaking  is 
vaster  than  Wasbin^on's.  They  have  a  right  to  occupy  more 
time  than  he  required. 

We  think  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  that  contempt  which, 
either  secretly  or  openly,  many  indulge  towards  Christian  missions, 
is,  that  they  are  considered  a  vain  and  hopeless  undertaking.  The 
enterprise,  is  deemed  quixotic — the  onspring  of  crazy  oenevo- 
lence.  To  effect  the  real  conversion  of  savages  to  Christianity,  is 
reckoned  an  impossibility.    Some,  indeed,  go  further,  and  set 
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down  snch  a  converaion  as  not  only  impossible,  but  undesirable. 
^'  There  are  tbin^  in  heathen  morals  and  manners  which  might 
edify  Christian  missionaries  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  brotherly  love 
and  social  harmony  which  exist  before  missionaries  appear ;"  and 
as  their  '^amiability  and  instinctive  kindness  and  joyousness." 
'^  There  is  a  genuine  religious  faith  at  the  root  of  the  practice  of 
cannibalised  and  of  the  suttee  and  other  pagan  observances." 
'^  The  well-meaning  but  bigoted  and  conceited  missionaries  des- 
troy these  old  graces,  without  introducing  any  virtues  which  can 
be  relied  on  ;"  and  '^  the  poor  creatures  lose  some  of  the  best 
virtues  they  have,"  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  get  nothing 
od  by  way  of  compensation.*  But  this  is  an  objection  to 
hristian   missions  we    shall    not    now   discuss.    Taking  it  for 

f  ranted  by  all  our  readers,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  is 
eneficial  to  any  people,  even  for  this  life,  we  propose  to  meet  a 
Tery  general  objection  to  Christian  missions  which  is  based  upon 
the  impossilnUty  of  their  success. 

We  suppose  all  who  make  this  objection  would  unite  in  main- 
taining that  what  the  heathen  need  first  and  foremost  is  civili- 
zation :  that  civilization  must,  at  least,  precede  Christianity,  and 
open  the  way  for  it ;  and  that  a  true  ana  real  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity presupposes  civilization,  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  refinement. 

Now,  the  first  question  which  we  would  put  to  any  reader  who 
entertains  such  ideas,  is  this :  Do  civilization  and  its  attendant 
blessings  indeed  predispose  any  person  or  any  people  to  receive 
Christianity  in  its  real  power  or  in  its  actual  experience  ?  Is  not 
the  very  genius  of  Christianity  such,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
as  that  we  are,  a  priori^  to  expect  its  rejection  by  the  elevated,  and 
its  reception  by  the  depressed  ?  The  apostle  Paul  says,  '^  Not 
many  wise,  mighty,  or  noble,  are  called,  but  God  chooses  the 
foolish,  the  weak,  the  base."  The  Founder  of  Christianity  himself 
said  of  a  people  that  were  long  under  the  best  preparation  to 
receive  Christianity,  that  '^  they  should  be  thrust  out,"  and  that 
others  not  thus  prepared  beforehand,  should  '^  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  and  sit  down  in  the  kin^om 
of  Grod."  He  told  the  most  enlightened  and  best  instructed  por- 
tion of  the  Jews,  while  he  preached  Christianity  himself  on  the 
earth,  that  harlots  and  publicans  would  receive  it  before  them. 
The  Chinese  are  a  far  more  highly  civilized  people  than  the  Hot- 
entots  or  Oreenlanders  were,  but  Christianity  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful amongst  the  latter. 

But  laying  out  of  sight  this  peculiarity  oi  the  gospel,  we  go  a 


•  Wesbuiiiaier  Beriew,  for  July. 
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gtep  fartLer  and  ask  tLe  reader  to  consider  another  question,  viz. : 
Does  civilization  always  or  necessarily  insnre  the  moral  improve 
ment  and  elevation  of  a  people?  The  Chinese|are  probably  the 
most  civilized  of  all  the  pagan  nations.  Is  it  certain  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  moral  state  is  better,  for  example,  than  was  that  of 
our  own  Indians  before  the  white  man  came  ?  Look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  PanPs  time;  they  are  generally 
considered  to  have  been  a  polished,  refined,  intellectoal  race.  But 
would  not  many  a  simple  savage  tribe  put  them  to  shame,  in 
respect  to  trnth,  and  purity,  and  numanity  ?  What,  for  example, 
was  the  condition  of  their  females  t  What,  for  another  example, 
the  laws  concerning  their  slaves  i 

But  let  civilization  be  for  the  heathen  all  that  any  man  may 
choose  to  suppose.  We  ask  a  third  (question :  What  is  the  pros- 
pect of  Africa,  for  example,  obtaining  this  boon?  Christian 
missions  are  ridiculed  as  quixotic,  or  worse;  but,  in  their  endeav* 
oars  to  propa^te  Christianity,  its  friends  and  believers  are  at  least 
consistent.  Sut  the  admirers  of  civilization  as  against  or  inde- 
pendent of  Christianity,  what  are  they  doing  to  send  what  they 
admire  and  advocate  to  the  heathen  ? 

We  shall  be  told  in  reply  that  civilization  cannot  be  sent  or 
given.  We  know  it.  Like  liberty,  civilization  must  be  the  fruit 
of  a  development  from  within.  X^u  cannot  send  civilization  to  a 
people ;  you  may  bring  them  individually  to  it,  as  our  slaves  have 
been  brought  to  it  from  Africa.  You  may  break  them  up  into 
individuals,  and  then  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and,  there 
being  no  antagonism  between  them  and  their  civilized  masters, 
but,  in  fact,  a  union  for  mutual  benefit — so  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  each  that  the  other  should  prosper  and  increase — ^}'ou  may,  in 
these  circumstances,  civilize  the  barbarian,  or  rather,  he  may,  in 
these  circumstances,  be  developed  gradually  into  a  civilized  man, 
the  blessed  influences  of  Christianity  also  meeting  him  on  every 
hand.  But  you  cannot  plant  a  civilized  people  among  a  barbarous 
people,  each  being  apeople^  and  striving  in  antagonism  with  each 
other,  as  rival  peoples  wul  inevitably  strive :  you  cannot  thus  bring 
the  two  together,  but,  whether  the  contest  be  a  bloody  one  or  not, 
the  savage  man  will  feel  himself  doomed,  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
wither  away.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  oftentimes 
a  small  and  feeble  colony  of  civilized  men  has  been  cut  off  by  a 
8nperior  force  of  savages,  coming  down  unexpectedly  upon  them. 
The  case  we  are  supposing  is  of  a  colony,  fairly  established  and 
strong  enough,  in  itself  and  bv  its  reinforcements,  to  defend  itself 
and  maintain  the  ground  it  has  begun  to  occupy.  Kor  do  we 
forget  how  the  northern  tribes,  which,  in  countless  thousands 
invaded  the  Roman  empire  when  it  had  begun  to  decline,  pre- 
vailed  in  their  rude  vigour  over  its  growing  weakness.    The 
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empire  had  reached  its  culmination,  and  might  have  perished 
witnout  their  attack.    In  fact,  they  brought  to  it  new  elements  of 
life  and  vigour.    Perhaps  if  we  were  acquainted  perfectly  with 
all  that  goes  to  constitute  the  truth  upon  this  njce  question,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  Germans  were,  in  some  respects,  as  civil- 
ized as  the  Bomans.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Rome  they  conquered  did  yet  subdue  them.    Weak  as  were  its 
powers  of  digestion,  it  nevertheless  assimilated  them  to  itself,  and 
80  the  civilized  man  still  conquered  the  savage.*    Kor  yet  have 
we  forgotten  that  other  savage  invasion,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of 
civilized  Europe— that  far  more  energetic  and  enthusiastic  invasion 
by  the  Saracens,  in  which,  as  Guizot  says,  "  the  spirit  of  conquest 
and  the  spirit  of  proselytism  were  united" — that  invasion  which 
was  '^  undertaken  with  moral  passions  and  ideas,". with  the  ^^  power 
of  the  sword  and  the  power  of  the  word"  conjoined.     But  that  was 
a  very  peculiar  case,  precisely  because  the  Arabs  came  '^  both  as 
conquerors  and  as  missionaries."    And  it  ia  to  be  doubted  indeed, 
whether,  after  all,  they  were,  at  that  time,  a  much  less  developed 
race,   either  morally  or  mentally,  than  were   the  people  they 
invaded.  « 

What  we  do  meftn  to  assert,  and  we  would  assert  it  with  all 
suitable  moderation,  is,  that  in  respect  especially  to  modern  civil- 
ization, with  all  its  improved  appliances  of  art,  and  all  its  devel- 
opment of  social,  political,  moral,  and  religious  ideas,  adding,  as 
they  must  do,  a  thousand  fold  to  its  strength  over  any  ancient 
forms  of  civilization  in  a  struggle  with  barbarism — that,  in  respect 
to  civilization  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  law, 
that  its  colonies  must  drive  before  it  any  barbarian  people  with 
whom  they  come  into  an  antagonistic  position. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  for  the  heathen  of  civilization 
from  without.  And  what  hope  is  there,  let  us  ask,  for  it  from 
within  ?  Take  Africa,  and  how  many  hundreds  of  years  has  she 
been  the  same  degraded  thing  she  is  now  ?  And  in  all  the  proba- 
bilities which  mere  civilization  can  anticipate,  how  many  hundreds 
of  yeai*s  more  must  she  not  remain  the  same  degraded  thing! 

Now,  Christianity  may  be  given  to  a  heathen  people,  and  she 
may  start  them  also  in  the  race  of  civilization.  Christianity  has 
been  given  to  every  people  that  have  got  it.  It  is  always  external 
help — help  from    heaven.     And  here  is  one  great  difference 


*  ' '  Singalmr  spectacle  I  Just  now  we  were  in  the  last  age  of  Roman  civilization, 
and  found  it  in  decline,  without  strength,  fertility,  or  splendour,  incapable,  as  it 
were ,  of  subsisttng ;  conquered  and  ruined  by  barbarians.  Now ,  all  of  a  sudden ,  it 
reappears,  powerful  and  fertile.  It  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  instiiuions 
and  niannem  which  associate  themeelves  with  it.  It  gradually  impresses  on  them  its 
character.  It  dominates  over  and  traosforms  its  conquerors.^— Guizot^s  History  of 
OiriUzation,  vol.  i,  p.  489. 
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between  onr  Ohmtiaii  philosophy  respeeting  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  heathen,  and  the  philosopny  of  those  who  think  civi« 
fizatioB  mtist  go  and  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  We  hold 
that  no  moru  development  from  within  man,  unassisted  from 
heaven,  ever  really  benefitted  man.  We  hold  that  there  are  no 
ipward  tendencies  in  any  people  of  themselves,  and  most  mani- 
festly and  especially,  that  there  are  no  upward  tendencies  in  any 
modem  heathen  naltion,  irrespective  of  external  inflnences.  And 
we  hold  that  God  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  man  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesns  Christ — a  helping  hana  the  roost  direct,  the  most 
positive,  the  most  efficient,  Sie  most  gracious,  that  ever  was  ex- 
tended from  heaven. 

Letnsgo  a  little  further  in  setting  forth  our  philosophy  respect- 
ing the  heathen.  As  we  hold  that  the  help  of  God  is  the  one  and 
only  hope  of  heathen  man,  so  too  we  hold  that  the  measure  of 
its  being  extended  to  any  people,  and  of  its  being  made  efficient 
among  that  people,  is  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty.  That  Christianity  is  to  prevail  finally  in  the  whole 
earth,  we  understand  Him  to  have  promised  in  His  word ;  but  we 
do  not  read  that  He  designs  to  save  all  men  now  living,  or  to 
elevate  by  means  of  Christianity  and  by  civilization  following  it, 
til  the  nations  at  present  existing.  In  the  person  of  His  Bon 
Jesos  Christ  He  instituted,  while  on  this  earth,  an  order  of  men 
whoee  calling  is  to  preach  His  word;  and  commanded  His  church 
to  send  that  word  to  every  nation.  But  He  has  not  said,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  when  His  servants  ^o  and  preach,  the  heathen  shall 
ail  hear  and  believe.  It  may  be  His  sovereign  pleasure  to  effect 
the  national  conversion,  or  it  may  seem  good  to  Him  to  call  indi- 
vidually out  of  heathen  darkness  only  some  portion  of  the  nation; 
even  as  it  has  always  been  His  method  to  build  up  His  kingdom 
in  this  world,  not  by  nations  but  by  indwidualsy  calling  them 
as  individuals,  and  as  such  -joining  them  to  that  holy  nation  and 
that  peculiar  people  over  which  He  is  King.  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  conversion  of  the  nations.  > 
Those  governments  are  Christian ;  their  laws  accord  with  Christi- 
anity. But  even  in  those  islands  it  is  only  indwiducUe  that  can 
be  regarded  as  true  Christians,  l^ow  the  point  we  insist  on, 
after  liaving  stated  our  philosophy  respecting  the  heathen,  is,  that 
if  it  be  true,  indeed,  as  has  lately  been  alleged,  that  many  of 
these  professed  converts  to  Christianity  are  still  heathen  at  heart, 
and  in  their  dark  recesses  still  practice  heathen  rites,  this  is  no 
proof  of  the  failure  of  Christian  missions.  Why  should  we  expect 
Christianity  among  the  heathen  to  accomplish  what  her  Divine 
Head  has  not  promised  to  accomplish  by  her  anywhere  upon  the 
earth  ?  Are  there  not  in  every  country,  hypocrites  doing  in  secret 
what  openly  they  repudiate  t  But  we  are  very  willing  at  any 
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time  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  actnal  success  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  heathen 'with  any  eiforts  of  civilization 
for  their  benefit.  The  statement  of  what  the  latter  has  done 
for  any  heathen  people  must  indeed  be  a  very  short  one,  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  civilization  coming  to  any  people  from  without, 
as  the  actual  contact  of  a  civilized  people  with  a  savage  people 
has  always  been  to  the  damage  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  recall  a 
case  in  all  history  where  the  colonization  of  civilized  men  amongst 
barbarians  ever  operated  to  the  benefit  oi  those  barbarians.  Even 
colonies  of  Christian  people  in  distinction  from  missions  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  gone  to  any  heathen 
shore,  except  as  the  forerunners  of  destruction  to  its  inhabitants. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  colony  of  American  blacks  at  Liberia 
will  be  found,  in  the  end,  no  exception  to  this  general  law.  Mc 
Wilson,  in  the  work  under  review,  warns  the  Colonization  Society 
that  this  will  be,  without  great  care,  the  eflFect  of  their  labours. 
He  makes  also  some  other  observations  on  the  scheme  of  African 
colonization,  which  we  consider  eminently  judicious.  We  regard 
that  scheme  as  particularly  open  to  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  present  theme.  As  being  a  scheme  to  propagate  Christi- 
anity by  means  of  civilization ;  as  being  a  scheme  which  puts 
civilization  on  a  level  with  Christianity,  if  not  in  advance  of 
Christianity,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  heathen  of 
Africa,  it  is  just  here  we  find  the  weakest  of  all  the  weak  places 
in  that  undertaking.  We  propose  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of 
African  colonization  before  we  close,  and  we  drop  the  subject  for 
the  present. 

Beturning  to  the  point  in  hand,  viz.,  the  comparative  benefits 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  heathen,  we  meet  an 
accusation  against  the  former  which  has  been  recently  urged  with 
a  virulent  zeal,  but  which  we  have  anticipated  and  disposed  of  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  charge  is,  that  whereas  there  were 
formerly  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
now  that  Christianity  has  entered  only  sixty-five  thousand  remain. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  accusers,  that  after  the  discovery  of  those 
islands  by  Europeans,  there  was  the  addition  of  physical  and 
moral  mischiefs,  diseases,  and  intemperance;  which,  acting  upon 
the  established  licentiousness,  might  account  for  even  such  a 
depopulation  as  is  recorded.*  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  depopula- 
tion has  been  greater  than  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, although  she  claims  to  have  put  an  end  to  ^'  war,  and  to 
infanticide,  and  to  recklessness  of  life."  This  depopulation  is,  in 
the  first  place,  traced  to  the  fact  that  all  their  '^  customa  were 


*  WealmiDSler  Review,  for  Jalj,  1866. 
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changed  and  their  pleasures  taken  away"  by  the  missions.  A 
second  way  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  have  cansed  this  depopula- 
tion, is  that  the  naked  people  have  been  tanght  to  put  on  clothes. 
It  seems  that  this  has  ^'rendered  them  liable  to  consumption." 
Another  of  the  depopulating  influences  of  Christianity,  is  that 
their  heathen  and  licentious  ^'sports  and  festivals  have  been  sup- 
pressed," which  causes  them  to  mope  and  die.  Another  way  m 
which  the  advent  of  Christianity  has  been  disastrous,  is  that 
the  missionaries  and  the  nobles  live  in  so  much  luxury,  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  '^  underfed,"  and  have  to  ^^  suffer  a  chronic 
hanger  which  tueir  fathers  never  knew."  The  fifth  and  last  charge 
against  Christianity,  is  of  a  piece  with  these  other  four.  It  is,  that 
the  missionaries  oppose  what  is  known  as  the  custom  of  '^  local 
husbands,"  and  also  preach  against  fornication,  and  punish  sen- 
snality  with  church  censures;  and  hence  whenever  wicked  civil- 
ized foreigners  lead  astray  native  females,  the  ^^  public  shame" 
which  follows  is,  of  course,  the  fault  of  the  missionary.  And  so, 
too,  the  infanticide  resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  from  that  shame 
is  the  fault  of  the  missionary  I  And  therefore  because  infanticide, 
of  course,  helps  depopulation,  that  depopulation  which  is  going  on 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Christian 
missions  I 

To  state,  is  to  refute  such  objections  to  Christian  missions  at 
the  bar  of  all  common  sense  and  candour.  The  depopulation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle.  There  is  in  it 
all,  however,  nothing  different  from  the  universal  law  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  missionary  has  not  been  alone  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Civilization,  too,  has  gone  there— civilization,  as  represented  by  a 
large  body  of  American  andof  European  settlers.  And  civilization, 
which  could  not  be  given  to  them  from  without,  could  nevertheless 
blight  them,  as  it  always  does,  and  must  blight  the  barbarian  that 
comes  into  antagonism  with  the  civilized  man.  And  if  this  be 
the  law  of  colonization ;  if  it  be  ordained  by  the  Creator,  that, 
whether  with  or  witliout*  bloody  warfare,  the  savage  people  must 
fade  before  the  civilized  people;  while  we  drop  a  tear  of  pity  for 
the  "  poor  Indian"  and  the  poor  savage  of  every  name,  that  sub- 
missively bows  before  his  irreversible  fate,  and  retires  out  of  sight, 
we  do  not  understand  how  this  matter  can  be  fairly  brought  into 
the  war  against  Christian  missions.  If  that  be  God's  plan  and 
purpose,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  revealed  by  Him  anywhere  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  revealed  by  Him  in  the  book  of  His  providence 
only.  But  we  are  not  of  those  who  reject  either  revelation.  We 
humbly  receive  whatever  He  reveals  in  either  book.  We  bow 
submissively  to  it  all,  for  we  cannot  presume  to  judge  Him.  If  it 
be  His  purpose  to  fill  the  world  with  a  superior  race  for  the  glory 
of  the  milleuium  to  dawn  upon,  we  do  not  see  why  that  should 
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damp  onr  zeal  for  saving,  as  far  as  posssble,  the  present  fiuling 
races.  His  written  word  commands  us  to  go  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  them.  All  we  have  to  do  is  humbly  to  obey,  and,  filled  with 
awe  of  His  terribleness  and  with  adoring  gratitude  for  His  grace,  to 
feel  that  all  our  toils  and  sacrifices  are  ten  thousand  times  repaid, 
if  we  can  be  the  means  of  saving  only  some  individuals  of  them 
ere  thej  pass  away. 

If  the  reader  would  justly  apprehend  the  success  of  Christian 
missions,  let  him  consider  fairly  the  present  state  of  the  case. 

1.  Many  important  points  have  been  already  occupied.  From 
these  points  the  light  is  radiating  in  all  directions.  It  is  getting 
brighter  continually  at  all  these  chief  points,  and  at  other  new 
points  continually  fresh  lights  are  being  kindled.  Is  there  not, 
therefore,  some  reasonable  hope  of  the  darkness  everywhere  reced- 
ing, at  last,  before  the  light? 

2.  Much  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished,  which  could 
not,  except  by  miracle,  have  been  done  without  time  and  labour. 
The  apostles  had  miraculously  given  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
tongues,  but  the  modern  missionary  must  patiently  learn  toem. 
And  so,  the  Scriptures  must  be  laboriously  translated  and  printed. 
And  so,  the  slow  processes  of  education  must  be  carried  on^or 
years,  in  order  to  have  a  soil  prepared  for  the  good  seed.  And  so, 
there  must  be  a  slow  and  patient  acquiring  of  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  heathen.  Their  prejudices  must  be  lived  down^  by 
years  of  kindness,  and  of  probity,  and  patient  endurance  of  their 
reproaches.  Kow  these  are  some  of  the  preparatory  works  which 
were  indispensable  to  a  beginning  of  the  missionary  work.  And 
these  have  all  been  to  some  extent  accomplished. 

3.  But  there  was  a  preparatory  work  to  be  done  also  in  the 
church  at  home.  She  was  to  be  roused.  She  was  also  to  be 
trained.  A  generation  must  be  trained  at  home  who  should  know 
how  to  givsj  and  also  a  generation  who  should  know  how  to  go^ 
that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  to  the  heathen.  Something  has 
been  done  in  these  preparatory  works. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  providence  of  God  has  been  marvellously 
cooperating  with  the  church.  China  and  Turkey  (and  we  may  add 
India  too),  closed  to  the  Christian  missionary  thirty  years  ago,  are 
now  thrown  open  to  him.  In  Turkey  the  fullest  toleration  of 
Christianity  is  the  established  policy  of  government.  In  the  mean- 
while, commerce  and  the  arts  are  in  an  hundred  difierent  ways 
made  subservient  by  God^s  providence  to  the  work  of  Christian 
missions.  And  yet  these  encotiraging  features  of  the  case,  we 
would  not  have  the  reader  contemplate  alone.  Other  views  must 
be  taken  along  with  these,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
case.  "  We  have  laboured,  prayed,  and  hoped,"  says  a  missionary 
in  India,  ^^  for  their  conversion,  expecting  God,  in  his  own  time,  to 
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takeout  of  them  a  people  for  His  name  I  Some  bear  na  atten- 
iiVelv,  attend  onr  Sabbath  preaching,  read  the  Kew  Testament) 
and  sometimes  ask  ns  to  pray  for  them.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  see  tlie  evil  inflnence  of  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Pan- 
theism, on  the  character  of  the  people  in  snch  a  way,  that  I  am 
led  to  fear  the  masses  are  generally  sinking  under  these  inflo* 
encet."  ^^  Our  work  is  just  begun,"  says  another ;  "  while  a  few 
names  are  added  to  onr  chnrch  yearly,  myriads  are  added  to  the 
swarming  ranks  of  heathenism.  We  could  have  no  hope,  but  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  Here,  as  with  a  needle,  does  this  missionarv 
touch  the  very  point  of  weakness  in  the  whole  enterprise,  consid- 
ered in  a  mere  human  point  of  view ;  which  is,  that  in  the 
very  moment  that  they,  by  God's  blessing,  convert  one  heathen, 
and'  he  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  that  of 
light,  hundreds  are  in  that  very  moment  born  naturally  into  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery.  So  that,  instead  of  gainingground,  Christianity 
is  actually  losing  ground  every  moment.  This  is  a  difficulty  in 
tbe  way  of  the  success  of  Christian  missions  which  their  adver- 
Baries  seem  not  to  have  considered.  It  is  greater  than  all  their 
enumerated  difficulties  put  together.  Yet  is  even  this  nothing, 
before  the  invincible  cause  of  Christianity  }  because,  as  said  the 
missionary,  "our  hope  is  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  For  Him, 
^nothing  is  too  hard."    He  can  "  convert  a  nation  in  a  day." 

But  there  remains  a  second  main  ground  of  contempt  for 
Christian  missions,  upon  which  we  would  offer  a  few  observations. 
This  is  the  opinion,  that  the  enterprise  as  commonly  understood 
and  pursued  by  its  friends,  is  a  melancholy,  baseless,  and  fanatical 
delusion.  Christians,  generally,  believe  that  all  heathen  men  and 
women,  dying  such,  are  lost.  The  great  motive  power  of  the  whole 
undertaking  is  this  belief.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  with  a 
lamentable  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  tb^  Christian  chnrch,  this 
awful  belief,  like  some  other  Christian  beliefs,  operates  very 
feebly.  Yet,  what  else,  we  would  ask,  is  operating  at  all  for  the 
good  of  any  heathen  people  ?  Let  civilization  or  philosophy  point 
to  any  benevolent  or  unselfish  efforts  whatsoever,  on  the  part  of 
either  of  them,  to  inqprove  savage  men. 

Bat  this  old  and  well  nigh  universal  belief  of  the  Christian 
church  is  represented  in  some  quarters  as  belonging  only  to  the 
tiark  ages.  For  this  enlightened  age,  such  an  iaea  does  not  an- 
swer. We  are  too  civilized,  we  are  too  liberal,  and  too  humane 
for  it.  In  vain  do  old-fashioned  Christians  point  to  the  express 
language  of  the  Bible.  In  vain  do  they  produce  positive  testi- 
mouy  from  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  or  argue  from  various  declarations 
of  our  Saviour,  and  from  His  ascending  command  to  preach  to 
every  creature.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  appeal  in  this  age,  higher 
than  the  Bible — and  that  is  human  reason  and  human  sympathy. 
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Tho  moral  intuitions  of  humanity  can  better  teach  ns  the  futi 
of  the  heathen,  than  can  God  himself. 

Tho  readers  of  this  journal  dwell  in  all  old-fashioned  section 
the  country.  We  are  behind  the  age,  undoubtedly,  in  many  of 
improvements.  Wo  have  not  yet  given  up  our  Bible,  although  ' 
confess  that  we  come  very  far  short  of  obedience  to  the  rules 
that  book.  We  still  venerate  it  as  a  perfect  standard  of  faith  a 
obedience.  When  modern  civilization  condemns  slavery  as  a  bi 
barous  and  wicked  institution,  we  go  to  the  Word^  and,  finding 
there  sanctiimed  by  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  by  our  Lord  Jes 
Christ,  we  do  not  suffer  a  sickly  sentimentalism  to  explain  aw 
the  distinct  language  of  that  inspired  volume.  And  when  t 
same  modern  philanthropy,  more  humane  and  more  merciful  th 
God  reveals  Himself  to  be,  would  explain  away  what  the  sat 
Word  says,  respecting  tho  heathen,  we  will  still  hold  fast  to  o 
Bibles.  That  Divine  book  is  not  good  enough  for  abolitionis 
nor  for  any  other  sect  of  the  brotherhood  of  human  reason  a; 
luunan  charity,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  ns.  We  want  no  betl 
Bible,  and  no  better  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  denial  that  the  heathen  are 
any  danger  of  perishing,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  a  certa 
quarter,  is  accompanied  by  the  denial  that  Christianity  does  t 
heathen  any  good,  or  makes  them  any  better.  The  idea  is  broad 
held  forth,  that  the  heathen  are  better  as  they  are,  than  Christia 
themselves.  Christian  missions  '^destroy  what  is  good  amoi 
them,  and  put  only  evil  in  its  place."  "  At  the  bottom  of  the  si 
tee  and  of  cannibalism,  there  is  a  genuine  religious  faith ;"  but 
tho  bottom  of  Christian  missions  and  of  the  Christian  faith  whi< 
produces  them,  there  is  only  folly  and  fraud.  It  is  not  very  loi 
since  wo  were  informed  from  the  same  quarter  that  the  ^^ear 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  abound  with  misapprehensio 
of  tho  meaning  of  ancient  astronomical  and  chronological  ei 
bloms,  and  with  imaginative  interpretations  and  misreadings 
hioroglyphical  records;  that  'Hhe  Pentateuch  is  a  miscellaneo 
<H)lloction  of  fragmentary  records — a  compilation  of  old  docameni 
inters(>ersed  with  narrations  founded  on  oral  traditions ;"  that  tl 
story  of  the  serpent  reads  ^^like  one  of  the  numerous  myths  whi< 
arose  out  of  the  zodiacal  emblems:"  that  ^^the  storv  of  Joshua 
one  of  tho  whimsical  mistakes  in  the  progress  of  the  change  fro 
tho  pictorial  hien.uclyphic  to  the  phonetic  mode  of  writing;"  ai 
that  ^^in  fact,  Chnst  himself  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Jewii 
Scriptures,  and  was  nailed  to  the  cro68,  in  great  part,  oa  accoa 
of  tliia  '  Jntidelitv.' " 

From  the  same  hnmane,  meek«  and  liberal  quarter^  also  w 
promulgated  nut  long  since,  the  following  imprecation  of  ^^  dea 
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without  mercy"  upon  the  Christian  clergy — well  illustrating  what 
Robert  Hall  callea  the  real  ferocity  of  infidelity : 

''The  crime  of  depriying  a  fellow-creature  of  life,  is  not  the  offence  of 
greatest  magnitade  of  which  any  human  being  can  be  guiltj.  If  capital 
puDishment  be  allowable  for  that,  then  would  death  without  mercy — the 
death  of  the  Mosaic  law,  death  by  stoning — be  the  appropriate  penalty. 
Dot  of  Sabbath  breaking,  but  of  trafficking  in  superstition ;  trading  in 
man^s  weakness,  and  with  his  loftiest  aspirations;  converting  his  instincts 
of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  wonderful  and  admirable,  into  abject  terrors; 
his  most  sacred  emotions  of  grief,  his  solemn  moments  of  parting  on  the 
confines  of  eternity,  his  very  hopes  of  immortality,  into  implements  of  a 
craft,  a  source  of  income,  a  miserable  instrument  of  popularity  and  power ; 
and,  the  object  attained,  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  it  by  proclaiming  the 
infallibility  of  creeds  and  canons,  persecuting  those  who  question  it  as 
infidels  to  God,  resisting  the  extension  of  knowledge  among  the  masses,  or 
rendering  it  exclusive  and  nominal,  and  thus  seeing  to  crush  the  human 
mind  under  the  wheels  of  the  modern  Juggernaut  of  conventional 
idoUtry." 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  doubts  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
respecting  the  future  of  the  heathen,  extend  to  many  persons  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  infidelity.  Even  amongst  the  supporters 
of  Christian  missions,  soq^e  take  the  low  view  lately  put  forth,  to 
our  surprise,  in  a  very  respectable  quarter  in  the  north  of 
Britain : 

<^  We  shudder  at  the  accounts  of  devil-worshippers  which  come  to  us 
from  so  many  mission -fields.  We  pity  the  dreary  delusion  of  the  Manichees, 
who  enthroned  the  evil  principle  in  heaven.  But,  if  we  proclaim  that 
God  is  indeed  one,  who  could  decree  this  more  than  Moloch  sacrifice  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  own  creatures  and  children  for  no  fault  or  sin  of 
theirs,  we  revive  the  error  of  the  Manichee ;  for  the  God  whom  we  preach 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  faultless,  can  be  no  God  of  justice,  far  less  a  God 
of  love.  It  needs  no  exaggerations,  such  as  these,  to  supply  a  sufficient 
motive  for  missionary  enterprises.  Our  object  is  to  introduce  Christianity 
with  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  it ;  its  true  views  of  God,  its  enno- 
bling motives,  its  pure  morality,  the  elevation  of  life  and  manners,  the 
dvilisation,  the  knowledge,  even  the  material  progress  which  are  sure  to 
follow  in  its  train.  And  we  may  leave  it  to  God  himself,  to  decide  how 
the  benefit  of  Christ  will  be  extended  to  those  whom  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
permit  to  Hve  and  die  in  ignorance  of  His  gospel ;  confident  that  the 
same  rule  of  perfect  justice,  tempered  with  boundless  mercy,  has  one  uni* 
form  application  everywhere  and  to  all.'''*' 

This  theory  of  the  object  of  Christian  missions  is  not  from  the 


*  North  British  Beview,  for  Anguit,  1S66. 
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Bible.  We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  saj  it  ie  understood  to  be 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion  only,  by  the  conductoi*  of  that 
journal.  The  religious  press,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  has 
animadverted  xipon  it  severely.  The  Free  Chxireh  of  Scotland  is 
not  responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  sentiments  of 
that  journal. 

l5ut  it  is  no  strange  thing  that  some  well-disposed  persons 
should  fail  to  follow  out  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  continually  observe  the  same  phenomenon  in  respect  to 
various  other  subjects.  As  resjjects  the  principles  of  the  slavery 
question,  for  example,  it  is  not  infidels  alone  that  entertain  opin- 
ions not  warranted  by  the  Bible.  Some  good  Christians  do  the 
same.  So,  as  respects  charity,  how  many  pretty  things  are  said  in 
these  days,  by  a  very  good  kind  of  people  too,  which  find  no  war- 
rant in  the  word  of  God.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  some  of  its 
strongest  aspeots,  is  latitudinanau.  The  liberal  minds  of  this  age 
denounce  bigotry  and  sects.  In  their  zeal  for  toleration,  they  are 
intolerant  of  those  who  make  any  difference  between  the  most 
opposite  ideas.  They  love  error  as  well  as  truth,  and  evil  as  much 
as  good.  Let  them  but  have  their  ease,  and  all  opinions  are  alike 
matters  of  the  most  charitable  indiflference.  Thus  we  see  how 
many  sides  there  are  to  selfishness.  But  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  distinctive;  and,  without  some  degree  of 
that  which  this  age  calls  bigotry,  there  would  never  have  been 
and  never  be  again  any  patriots  or  any  martyrs.  And  if,  indeed, 
the  bloodiest  battles  ever  fought  have  been  about  Truth,  that  only 
shows  what  a  precious  thing  truth  is. 

We  venture  to  assertf  that  many  of  those  good,  easy  souls,  who 
cannot  admit  the  idea  of  heathen  perdition,  have  never  considered 
how,  in  their  benevolence  and  charity,  they  either  make  out  the 
gospel  a  curse  to  any  people,  or  else  totally  repudiate  the  Divine 
justice.  If  the  heathen  shall  all  be  infallibly  saved  without  a 
union  by  faith  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  those  in  Christian  lands, 
who  believe  not  in  Him,  are  lost,  then  it  is  better  to  be  born  in 
heathenism,  which  insures  eternal  life  to  all,  than  under  the 
gospel,  which  certainly  involves  the  doom  of  some.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  those  in  Christian  lands  who  repent  not,  and  believe 
not  in  Christ,  as  well  as  those  who  repent  and  believe,  shall  alike 
be  saved,  what  becomes  of  the  justice  and  veracity  of  God  ?  We 
wish  all  these  "  charitable"  people  would  study  their  Bible  better, 
and,  better  following  o^it  the  teachings  of  the  fcble,  would  cease  to 
occupy,  unconsciously,  the  ground  of  those  who  reject  the  Bible. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  feared  from  infidelity,  if  we  can  just 
isolate  and  identify  it.  There  is  a  neighbourhood  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  State,  where  the  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
get  up  a  congregation  of  that  strange  kind  of  Christians,  who  hold 
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the  salTation-  of  all  men  alike.  For  a  short  time,  the  true  scope 
of  their  doctrine  was  concealed,  and  aU  went  well.  But  their 
creed  came  folly  and  fairly  oat  at  last,  and  then  the  common  sense 
of  oar  people,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  revolted  alike  at 
nich  a  monstroos  perversion  of  Christian  truth,  and  they  quit  all 
attendance  upon  such  a  ministry.  The  deserted  building  is  now 
pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  the  name  it  bears  in  all  that  regioUi 
as  the  <^  No-Hell  Church."  It  was  this  name  which  helped  to  kiU 
it.  There  were  involved  in  the  name,  as  in  the  creed,  two  contra- 
dictory and  mutually  destructive  ideas.  The  name  made  them 
patent  to  every  understanding.  The  idea  of  "  No  Hell"  rendered 
nagatory  the  idea  of  *^  Church,"  and  the  creed,  thus  exposed,  soon 
forsook  the  field. 

If  the  reader  suggest  that,  after  all,  the  idea  of  heathen  dam- 
nation is  too  awful  to  be  entertained,  we  have  only  to  say,  it  is 
indeed  an  unspeakably  awful  idea ;  but  so  are  several  other  ideas 
▼hich  we  admit    The  Bible  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  world  in  ruins  I 
Is  not  that  awful  t    It  ^ives  us  the  idea  of  that  ruin  of  the  world, 
being  moral  and  eternal!    Is  not  that  awful  ?    It  gives  us  the  idea 
of  God  beoonung  incarnate,  and  crucified  for  the  redemption  of  His 
own  creatures  from  His  own  curse  I    Is  not  that  awful  ?    Now,  if 
we  admit  these  ideas,  can  we  not  admit  that  other  idea?    But  if 
▼e  prefer  to  reject  the  Bible,  because  of  these  awful  ideas,  what 
ihalf  we  do  with  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  that  is 
analc^us  to  the  Bible?    Are  not  pain,  and  woe,  and  death,  and 
sin,  too,  all  of  them  facts  patent  before  our  eyes?    Tremendous 
&cts,  occurring  under  the  government  of  a  good  God,  and  an 
Almighty  God  ?    If  the  future  destruction  oi  heathen  men  and 
women,  which  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  lead 
us  to  reject  those  Scriptures,  what  shall  we  do  when  we  behold 
the  constantly  recurring  fact  of  their  present  destruction  as  often 
as  they  come  into  collision  with  superiour  races  of  men  ?    Or  with 
that  other  melancholy  fact,  that,  as  £ast  and  faster  than  the  existing 
races  and  generations  are  being  destroyed,  others  are  being  born 
into  their  places?    If  we  could  have  our  own  way,  no  doubt  we 
should  ordain  the  immediate  banishment  of  death  from  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  sin,  which  introduced  it ;  and  if  these  things  might 
not  be,  then  no  doubt  we  should  prohibit  any  further  increase  of 
human  life  under  such  a  curse.    But,  if  the  infinite  and  incompre- 
hensible Governor  of  the  Universe  should  condescend  to  speaK  to 
us,  while  thus  presuming  to  criticize  His  ways  that  are  past  finding 
out,  He  would,  perhaps,  do  it  merely  by  some  such  word  as  that 
which  silenced  presumptuous  and   complaining  Job:    '^ Where 
wast  thoa  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  2" 

Securring  again  to  the  subject  of  African  Colonization,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  remancable  circumstance  that  the  condition  of  the  free 
people  of  colour  is  better  in  our  slaveholding  South  than  it  is  at  the 
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free  North.  There^  all  agree  that  it  is  indeed  deplorable,  and 
perhaps  hopeless.  How  to  dispose  of  this  unfortunate  people; 
now  to  remove  them  from  the  baleful  presence,  and  the  withering 
Buperioritj  of  white  men  that  regard  them  as  antagonists  and 
rivals,  while  Southern  masters  look  upon  their  slaves  as  valuable 
assistants,  useful  dependents,  and  faithful  though  humble  colleagues 
and  friends ;  whither  to  remove  them,  and  what  to  do  for  tnem 
after  they  have  been  removed,  these  are  questions  which  have  long 
interested  benevolent  men.  The  scheme  of  colonizing  them  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  has  unquestionably  numbered  among  its  earnest 
advocates  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  this  country,  both  at 
the  North  and  at  the  South.  And  certainly  that  is  a  very  inter- 
esting question  which  this  scheme  will  be  the  occasion  of  solving, 
viz:  the  question,  whether  the  ne%ro  now,  at  this  present  stage  of 
the  civilization  which  his  slavery  in  America  has  been  the  means 
of  forcing  him  into,  is  prepared  for  self-government. 

If  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  our  regarding  the  subject  of 
African  colonization  candidlv  and  kindly,  these  are  enough.  That 
this  scheme  is  abolition  in  disguise  (as  many  of  our  fathers  at<the 
South  considered  it  at  first)  we  do  not  .believe.  The  abolitionists 
have  been  the  uncompromising  and  bitter  foes  of  this  Society ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Southern  friends  of  this  Society 
have  been  too  noble  and  too  good  to  be  chargeable  with  secret 
treachery  to  the  South.  So,  too,  the  Northern  colonizationists  are 
the  most  sober  and  sound  men  in  that  region.  They  are  perhaps 
the  only  men  who  have  not  run  mad  with  the  fanaticism  which  has 
become  epidemic  there.  Not  to  take  some  position  or  other  on  the 
negro  question  is  now  simply  impossible  amongst  our  Northern 
brethren,  and  Colonization  is  the  platform  of  those  who  do  not 
hate  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  out  of  this  mad  negro-philism. 
From  mere  regard,  then,  for  the  good  men,  both  North  ana  South, 
wlio  have  favoured  this  scheme,  we  are  bound  to  treat  the  question 
with  great  respect.  And  so  we  are,  also,  because  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  question,  as  we  think  canaot  be  denied,  of  sincere  benevo- 
lence. And  so  we  are,  moreover,  because. it  is.  a  highly  interesting 
experiment  in  political  science.  We  have  long  regarded  the 
scheme  with  curious  and  watchful  eyes,  because,  whichever  way 
it  be  decided,  it  must  instruct  the  world  upon  many  points  that  are 
now  in  debate.  We  have  no  sympathy  with,  the  new  theory  of  a 
diversity  of  original  races  of  men.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  negro  is  of  Adam's  race.  And  if  he  shall  succeed  in  the 
experiment  of  self-government  at  Liberia,  it  will  be  a  practical 
demonstration  of  his  complete  and  perfect  humanity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  he  belongs  to  an  inferior 
variety  of  the  human  species ;  a  man  of  like  passions,  of  like  original 
capacities,  with  ourselves,  but  yet  wanting  in  the  developement 
which  nothing  but  ages  of  good  training  can  give  to  any  people  of 
our  darkened  and  degrad^  race.    And,  therefore,  ii  tne  expe- 
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riment  of  a  nef^  republic  in  Africa,  tinder  the  auspices  of  the 
Oolonixation  Society,  snould  prove,  after  the  best  and  most  patient 
^orta  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  be  a  failure,  the  world  must 
certainly  be  made  wiser  as  to  the  nature  of  civil  liberty  and  the 
rifffats  ot  man,  and  as  to  the  fitness  of  all  men  for  governing  them- 
selves; questions  certainly  very  interesting  and  important,  and 
very  little  understood  by  most  persons.  We  say,  therefore,  let  the 
colonies  of  free  blacks  in  Africa  have  a  fmr  chamoe^  although 
probably  weshould  differ  with  the  more  ardent  Colon  izationists  aa 
to  what  18  a  fair  chance  for  the  said  colonies.  But  not  to  discuss 
that  point  yet,  let  them  be  fairly  and  patiently  tried,  and  let  them 
btve  all  the  aid  it  is  proper  and  advisable  to  give  them,  llieir 
8000688  will  hurt  nobody  who  does  not  deserve  hurting.  Their 
fiulure  to  succeed,  if  it  is  to  come,  will  come  soon  enough  for  their 
worst  enemy. 

But,  besides  the  reasons  already  mentioned  for  giving  to  this 
question  a  candid  consideration,  there  are  some  others,  which  we 
Tery  cheerfully  proceed  to  mention.  The  experiment  has  ipade 
8ome  progress,  and  claims  our  respect  for  the  measure  of  succesa 
vhich  it  has  unquestionably  secured.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  original  obstacles  Vere  very  formidable.  The  first  was  to 
obtain  a  territory  on  the  African  coast,  where  the  native  tribes 
were  very  savage,  deeply  interested  in  jthe  slave-trade,  and  very 
jealous  of  all  interference  with  this  traffic  Virginia,  through  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  endeavoured  to  acquire  such  a 
territory,  but  had  not  succeeded.  Yet  a  voluntary  association^ 
dmost  without  funds,  has  accomplished  tliis  end.  The  territory 
owned  by  these  colonies  runs  (according  to  Mr.  Wilson)  from  Oape 
Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  distant  from  each  other  about  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  six  settlements  of  American  coloured  people 
planted  on  this  coast,  number  about  eight  thousand.  The  abori- 
fnnal  population  of  the  same  bounds,  that  is,  from  ^ape  Mount  to 
Oape  I^almas,  over  a  belt  of  country  of  twenty-five  miles,  is 
supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred  thousand.  To  a  certain  limited 
extent.  Liberia  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  whole  region.  Monro>da, 
the  chief  tjywn,  wm  compare  not  disadvantageously  with  most  of 
the  inland  towns  of  our  own  country.  The  dwelling  are  usually 
framed  buildings  of  one  story  or  one  stor^^r  and  a  half  high,  raised 
on  a  stone  or  brick  .foundation  of  six  or  eight  feet  Most  of  them 
are  painted  or  whitewashed.  There  are  a  few  brick  dwelling 
bouses  of  two  stories,  neat  and  well  furnished.  There  are  three 
brick  or  stone  churches,  and  six  or  seven  large,  substantial  stone 
ware-houses.  The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  built  by  themselves,  and  varying  in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen 
to  forty  or  fifty  tons.  The  sailors  are  Lioeriane.  There  are  four  or 
five  merchants  worth  from  fifteen  to  twentv  thousand  dollars,  a 
larger  number  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  perhaps  twelve  or 
fifkeen  worth  five  thousand  dollars.    Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  ^^  trade  is 
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the  chief  employment  of  the  Liberians,  and  that  the  want  of  a  dis- 
position to  cultiyate  the  soil  is  perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
feature  in  the  prospects  of  Liberia."  They  raise  sweet  potatoes, 
cassava,  plaintams,  ground-nuts  and  arrow-root,  sugar  cane  and 
coffee,  but  all  to  a  limited  extent.  Cotton  has  been  attempted,  but 
failed,  though  it  might,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  judgment,  succeed  very 
well  in  that  climate.  Of  all  these  things  the  consequence  is,  he 
says,  that  ^^the  community  are  still  dependent  upon  this  country 
and  the  aborigines  for  the  principal  part  of  their  provisions."  Tet 
the  settlers  show  considerable  intelligence,  manliness,  independ- 
ence, and  honourable  bearing,  and  have  a  feeling  of  national  pride. 
So  that  Mr.  Wilson,  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  ^'  sees  no 
reason  why,  in  the  course  of  time,  Liberia  may  not  take  a  respec- 
table stand  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  free  to 
confess  that  he  now  entertains  more  hopeful  views  on  this  subject 
than  he  did  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
country." 

We  have  now  presented  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the 
claims  which  this  question  has  upon  our  respectful  consideration. 
But  our  opinions  on  the  subject,  formed  after  mature  reflection, 
are  adverse  to  the  scheme.  We  desire  earnestly  that  it  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  but  are  without  any  faith  in  its  success,  and  we 
now  propose  to  consider  the  three  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  which  its  friends  are  urging.  We  think  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  recommended  are  unreal  and  imaginary.  We  are 
ourselves  constitutionally  of  a  hopeful  temperament,  and  have  been 
accustomed  all  through  life  to  struggle  against  difliculties.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  done;  some  things  which 
man  cannot  accomplish,  because  the  means  are  wanting,  or  the 
instruments  unsuitable,  or  the  time  for  its  being  done  not  yet  come. 
We  are  satisfied  this  is  one  of  those  things.  If  asked  what,  then, 
shall  be  done  with  the  half  million  of  free  blacks?  our  answer  is 
ready.  Let  those  of  them  who  think  they  would  better  themselves 
and  their  families  by  going  to  Liberia,  and  of  whom  you  believe 
that  they  would  benefit  that  colony,  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  go 
there.  As  for  the  others,  do  the  best  you  can  for  them  and  with 
them,  in  this  country.  Society  must  have  dregs.  With  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  both  North  and  South,  we  might  be  content  to 
tolerate  some  evils.  At  the  South  (in  this  State,  certainly,)  we  do 
not  find  them,  in  the  numbers  in  which  they  now  exist,  an  intol- 
erable or  even  an  unmixed  evil.  If  elsewhere,  if  at  the  North, 
especially,  they  are  such,  still  let  the  North  tolerate  them,  teach 
them,  govern  them,  restrain  them,  help  them  to  improve,  not 
sacrifice  them  and  the  colonies,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  name  of 
philanthropy. 

The  first  ground  on  which  the  Colonization  Society  urges  its 
claims  to  fitvor  is  the  advantages  it  will  confer  upon  the  free  blacks, 
and  apon  this  coimtry,  by  removing  them  to  Africa.    But  the 
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inherent  and  fhUd  difficulty  of  the  scheme  in  this  aspect  of  i^  is, 
that  it  is  thus  proposing  td  bring  about  two  mutually  incompatible 
results.  It  proposes  to  rid  the  United  States  of  a  corrupt  and 
worthless  population,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  this  very  process, 
ind  oat  of  these  very  materials,  to  construct  a  virtuous,  intelligent, 
and  prosperous  community  in  Africa. 

The  class  of  people  out  of  whom  it  is  hoped  a  vigorous  and 
bealthy  and  pure  Republic  is  to  rise  in  Africa,  are  characterized 
by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Washington,  January  2l8t,  1851,  as  ^^poor  creatures,''  ^^  a  debased 
ind  degraded  set,"  ^'more  addicted  to  crime  and  vice  aiid  dissolute 
manners,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.''  (Annual  Beport,  page  38.)  This  annual  report  quotes, 
also,  from  a  Cincinnati  paper,  a  repf esentation  of  the  free  blacks  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  as  being  ^^  a  pestife- 
rous class  of  ignorant  blacks,  whose  increase  in  Ohio  would  be  the 
increase  of  crime,  misery,  and  want,  to  a  feariul  extent"  Page  14^ 
Indeed,  these  opinions,  m  all  their  Ailness  and  stren^h,  are  charac- 
teristic of  Colonizationists  at  the  North,  in  distinction  from  aboli- 
tionists. Now,  to  maintain  that  we  can  construct  a  prosperous 
Republic  out  of  such  materials,  is  to  falsify  the  whole  history  of 
freedom. 

We  here  quote  a  page  from  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches,  than 
which  there  never  were  spoken  truer  words  on  the  much  misun- 
derstood subject  of  human  liberty : 

*^  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form  of  government, 
it  better  than  anarchy ;  and  that  individaal  liberty,  or  freedom,  must  be 
sobordinate  to  whatever  power  may  be  necessary  to  protect  society  against 
aoirchy  within  or  destruction  withoat;  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
society  are  as  paramount  to  individaal  liberty  as  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  race  w  to  that  of  individuals ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  power 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  society  is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On 
the  contrary,  government  has  no  right  to  controul  individual  liberty  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society.  Such  is  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  power  of  government  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  or  subject,  in  the  political  state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the 
natural  state  of  man ;  the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one 
in  which  he  is  born,  lives,  and  dies/* 

**  It  follows  from  all  thL<«,  that  the  quantum  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  individuals,  instead  of  being  equal  in 
ail  eases,  must  necessarily  be  very  unequal  among  different  people,  accord* 
ing  to  their  different  conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stnpid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violence  within,  and  danger 
from  without,  the  power  necessary  for  government  to  possess  in  order  to 
preserve  sodety  against  anarchy  and  destruction,  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  individual  liberty  less  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition  is 
xeaohedi  when  absolute  and  despotic  power  becomes  necessary  on  the  part 
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of  the  goverDment,  and  individual  liberty  extinct.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
just  as  a  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligenee,  virtue  and  patriotism,  and 
the  more  perfectly  they  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  govemmenty 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  administered, 
and  the  less  the  tendency  to  violence  and  disorder  within,  ,and  danger  from 
abroad,  the  power  necessary  for  government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having  the 
same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  those  who  hold  that 
they  are  all  born  free  and  equal,  liberty  is  the  noble  and  highest  reward 
bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  developement,  combined  with  favourable 
circumstances.  Instead,  then,  of  liberty  and  equality  being  bom  with  man ; 
instead  of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  descriptions  being  equally  entitled  to 
them,  they  are  high  prizes  to  be  won,  and  are,  in  their  most  perfect  state, 
not  only  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed  on  our  race,  but  the  most 
difficult  to  be  won,  and  when  won,  the  most  difficult  to  be  preserved. 

'<  They  have  been  made  vastly  more  so  by  the  dangerotis  errors  I  have 
attempted  to  expose,  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  as  if  those  high 
qualities  belonged  to  man  without  effort  to  acquire  them,  and  to  all  equally 
alike,  regardless  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  attempt  to 
carry  into  practice  this,  the  most,  dani^erous  of  all  political  errors,  and  to 
bestow  on  all,  without  regard  to  their  fitness,  either  to  acquire  or  maintain 
liberty,  that  unbounded,  individual  liberty  supposed  to  belong  to  man  in 
the  hypothetical  and  misnamed  staU  of  nature^  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  is  doing  more  at  present,  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  While  it  is  powerful  to  pull  down  governments,  it  is 
still  more  powerful  to  prevent  their  construction  on  proper  principles.  It 
is  the  leading  cause  among  those  which  have  placed  Europe  in  its  present 
anarchical  condition,  and  which  mainly  stands  in  the  way  of  reconstructing 
good  governments  in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  overthrown,  threa- 
tening thereby  the  quarter  of  the  globe  most  advanced  in  progress  and  civil- 
ization with  hopeless  anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  military  despotism.^' 

Now,  in  view  of  these  plain  and  uncontrovertible  statements  of 
fundamental  principles  on  this  great  subject,  can  any  reasonable 
man  maintain  that  the  free  negroes  of  this  country  are  fit  for  the 
deffree  of  individual  liberty  which  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  Re- 
public ?  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Colonization  Society  will 
send  to  Africa  all  the  slaves  that  any  Southern  master  will  set 
free,  particularly  if  he  also  contribute  the  means  of  transporting 
and  supporting  them  in  Africa  for  a  time ;  and  also  that  they  are 
equally  ready  to  send  any  poor,  miserable,  suffering,  free  negro 
from  any  of  the  Northern  cities,  who  may  be  willing  to  try  the 
experiment  of  bettering  his  sad  condition  by  removing  to  the  land 
of  his  forefathers.  And  is  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
classes  prepared  and  qualified  for  republican  liberty,  which  is  ^Hhe 
noble  and  highest  reward  of  mental  and  moral  developement  ?''  The 
English  people  transport  their  debased  and  corrupt  population  who 
adaict  themselves  to  vice  and  crime.  But  they  transport  them  to 
a  country  ruled  bj  military  power.    And  thej  judge  that  thej  do 
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well  if  they  can  even  then  sncceed  in  ^verning  them.  We  are, 
however,  to  dignify  with  freedom,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  ^'  a 
debased  and  degraded  set  of  people,"  ^^  a  pestiferous  class,  whose 
increase  is  the  increase  of  crime  and  misery  and  want :"  and  they 
are  to  know  the  value  of  this  liberty,  how  to  use  it,  now  to  pre- 
serve it,  how  to  transmit  it  to  posterity  1 !  Surely,  those  who  hope 
that  this  result  can  and  will  follow,  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
not  only  that  France  is  fit  for  that  freedom  she  nas  so  long  desired  in 
vain,  bat  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  prepared  for  it.  Surely, 
the  South  American  Bepublics  ought,  in  their  view,  to  be  exam- 
ples of  high  and  peaceful  prosperity.  If  the  miserable  free  negroes, 
Deinff  as  they  describe  them,  are  at  the  same  time  fit  to  be  citizens 
of  a  Kepublic,  surely  all  the  Hindoo  and  other  heathen  tribes  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  must  be  equally  prepared  for  such  a  rank. 
We,  on  tlie  contrary,  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  earth,  even 
those  who  have  long  been  civilized  and  enlightened,  are  generally 
unprepared  for  freedom  such  as  we  have  inherited.  We  believe 
that  thousands  and  thousands  who  come  amongst  us  from  Europe 
are  nnprepared  for  it.  We  believe  that  very  many  of  our  own 
native  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  prize  or  take  care  of  it,  and 
so  are  unfit  for  it.  We  believe  the  experiment  of  self-government 
in  this  most  favoured  land  is  at  best  a  doubtful  experiment.  In 
the  language  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  advocates  of  the  Col- 
(mization  Society : 

**  National  independence,  viewed  from  the  summit  on  which  we  stand, 
may  strike  the  beholder  as  a  thing  easily  won  and  kept.  The  nations  have 
found  it  much  otherwise.  Far  the  larger  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  is 
a  record  of  the  subjugation  of  races  and  states,  successively,  by  each  other. 
So,  too,  from  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  we  are  placed,  personal  freedom 
may  appear  to  us  the  simplest  and  the  snrest  result  of  every  proper,  social 
organization.  The  human  race  has  not  found  it  so.  It  has  desired  to  be 
free ;  it  has  deserved  to  be  free ;  it  has  struggled  to  be  free ;  nay,  to  be 
free  has  been  the  object  of  its  most  fixed  desire,  of  its  highest  desert,  of  its 
fiercest  struggles;  but  yet  it  has  not  been  free.  To  preserve  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  to  preserve  those  rights  perfectly,  which  are  the 
two  conditions  of  civil  liberty;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  recognize  and 
maintain  that  inequality  of  condition  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
progress  which  liberty  itself  begets,  this  is  the  grand  problem  which  the 
nations,  after  so  many  ages,  have  not  yet  solved,  and,  therefore,  are  not  yet 
free.  To  preserve  our  national  independence;  to  secure  our  personal 
liberty ;  to  advance  in  the  career  of  civilization  ;  this  is  what  wo  are  doing. 
But  we  should  bear  in  mind  how  many  have  tried,  and  how  few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  career;  how  long,  how  peculiar,  and  how  fortunate  was 
our  previous  training,  both  personal  and  national,  for  these  great  attempts; 
and  how  serious  are  the  dangers  which  still  threaten  us.'^'*' 


*  S0T.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  of  Keniocky. 
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But,  furthermore,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  and  can* 
not  be  any  liberty  worth  the  name,  except  what  is  of  slow  growth. 
Not  only  must  a  people  be  prepared  for  freedom  by  a  long  course 
of  sufiering  and  aiscipline,  so  as  to  learn  that  self-controul  which  is 
essential  to  any  real  liberty,  but  the  foundation  of  free  institutions 
have  to  be  laid  deep  in  the  remote  history  of  a  people,  or  they 
cannot  sustain  the  weight  of  a  solid  superstructure.  They  must 
inherit  liberty  from  sires  who  struggled  for  it,  and  won  it  by  many 
struggles ;  won  it  not  at  once,  but  piecemeal.  English  liberty, 
which  is  a  large  part  of  our  American  liberty,  gets  its  value  and 
strength  from  this  more  than  from  any  other  circumstance,  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  gradual  accretion.  The  people  and  their  Parlia- 
ment constantly  gained  from  the  Kings  when  struggling  against 
their  encroachments,  and  what  they  thus  slowly  gained,  there  was 
time  enough  for  them  to  learn  how  to  use,  and  not  abuse.  And 
when  the  sons  of  those  sires  have  had  to  contend  with  their  own 

fovernment,  they  have  followed  the  example  set  them  by  that 
Wliament,  to  which,  for  contending  as  it  dia  with  an  encroaching 
monarch,  (and  therefore  a  tyrant,)  are  due  the  thanks  of  their 
American  no  less  than  of  their  English  posterity  ;  that  Parliament 
which  said  to  King  Charles  L,  in  their  petition  of  rights  (drawn  by 
Selden  and  other  profoundly  learned  men,)  "your  subjects  have 
inA^/^t^  this  freedom."  The  great  bulwark  of  their  rights  they 
find  to  be  this ;  and  they  go  back  to  history  to  show  that  what  they 
claim  is  theirs,  because  it  belonged  to  their  fathers.  And  the 
further  back  they  can  trace  their  rights,  the  stronger  and  the  bolder 
they  are  in  contending  for  them.  These  have  always  been  the 
principles  of  English  revolutions.  The  patriotic  actors  in  those 
great  events  have  always  professed  to  contend  for  nothing  but  a 
lawful  inheritance  ;  for  rights  which  had  long  before  been  con- 
nected with  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they  were 
providentially  placed.  And  so,  too,  these  were  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  of  1776.  The  popular  idea  that  that  Revolution 
freed  us  from  British  slavery,  is  to  be  indignantly  repudiated.  We 
were  no  slaves.  Our  fathers  contended  for  their  lawful  franchises, 
not  on  abstract  principles  as  the  rights  of  men^  but  on  legal  prin- 
ciples as  the  rights  of  EngUshmen^  and  as  a  patrimony  derived 
from  their  forefathers. 

Just  so  when  the  contest  is  with  the  foreign  invaders  of  their 
rights,  the  panoply  in  which  freemen  arm  themselves  is  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  these  rights.  And  the  older  their  title,  the 
better  do  they  consider  it,  and  the  more  they  value  and  contend 
for  it.  The  more  it  cost  their  fathers  of  struggling,  and  contest^ 
and  sacrifice,  the  more  patiently  will  they  endure  in  its  defence  the 
sacrifice  of  their  substance,  the  more  cheerfully  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives. 

Now,  if  it  were  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  in  Africa,  selecting 
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the  ooloniBts  from  the  very  beet  of  onr  free  coloured  populatioD, 
upon  the  theory  and  in  the  belief  that  in  them  has  dready  taken 
place  the  reaniaite  mental  and  moral  developement ;  and  if  it  were 
ibo  propoeed  to  give  this  colony,  so  carefdlly  selected,  at  least  one 
oentoiy  to  grow ;  it  would,  even  then,  be  si^fflciently  doubtful  (if 
history  has  taught  mankind  anything)  whether,  with  all  this  care 
ind  pains,  we  could  manufacture  a  republic  on  the  African  shore. 
But  no  such  single  and  simple  object,  difficult  as  it  would  be  of 
ittainment,  is  proposed  by  the  friends  of  African  Colonization. 
The  free  negroes  are  a  curse  to  this  country,  who  must  be  got  rid 
of.  And  therefore  philanthropy  is  mightily  stirred  up  by  self- 
intereet.  Individual  contributions,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
separate  States,  and  biggest,  and  so  best  <)f  all,  those  of  the  General 
Government,  are  to  be  united  together;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  stringent  legislature  K&re  against  this  unhappy  class,  and  the 
most  humane  and  benevolent  treatment  of  them  ihefre^  are  to  be 
called  into  operation,  in  the  vain  and  delusive  hope  that  without  the 
needful  mental  and  moral  developement,  without  the  needM 
pn^rees  of  long  ages  of  strugglingand  suffering  and  contest  and 
discipline,  a  free  and  enlightened  Itepublic  can  be  constructed  in 
Africa  out  of  a  set  of  wretdies  (to  take  the  Society's  own  account  of 
them)  whom  this  continent  cannot  endure.  ^'  Coel/wni  non  animuin 
mutant  qui  trans  ma/re  cfwrrunt^^  was  once  true,  but  now  a  voyage 
across  me  ocean  can  make  this  ^^pestiferous  class,''  this  ^^ degraded 
set,"  fit,  and  fit  immediately,  to  nue  the  continent  of  Africa !  under 
the  Society's  auspices  and  by  ineans  merely  of  a  voyage  of  thirty 
days,  the  poor,  degraded,  ¥l|;nous  negro  will  soon  '^blossom  into 
something  divine  and  beautuulT^ 

**  And  in  another  country,  as  they  say, 
Bear  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil." 

^In  some  future  stage  of  transatlantic  being,  they  are  to  exhibit  all  the 
qoalitieB  of  the  negro,  but  improved  and  glorified : 

«**  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  sulTer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange  I* " 

We  are  far  from  imputing  selfishness  to  all  the  friends  of  African 
colonization;  for,  as  we  said  above,  it  has  undoubtedly  enlisted  the 
support  of  many  of  the  surest  and  best  men  in  this  country.  But 
there  certainly  is  something  absurd  in  this  double  aspect  under 
which  the  scheme  is  oflen  eloquently  advocated.  There  is  some 
quackery  about  this  nostrum  which  promises  by  the  simple  efficacy 
of  transportation  from  America  to  Africa,  that  it  will  transmit  the 
greatest  curse  of  the  former  into  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  latter. 

We  readily  admit  that  a  change  oi  circumstances  often  produces 
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makes  quite  too  mnch  of  this  consideration.  They  either  exag- 
gerate the  bad  condition  and  character  of  the  free  negroes  here,  or 
else  their  good  condition  and  character  there.  The  mere  passi^ 
across  the  Atlantic ;  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  the  white 
man,  cannot  produce  snch  wondrous  effects.  The  actual  truth  we  ' 
suppose  to  be,  that  the  change  is  farourable  upon  all  that  are  not 
too  low  and  degraded  and  ignorant,  to  be  elevated  and  stimulated 
and  improved  by  such  a  circumstance.  But  very  many  of  those 
sent  out  are  unquestionably  incapable  of  feeling  such  beneficial 
effects.  And  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  reason  at  ail  from  their  case 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  whole  argument^  indeed,  ought  to 
run  thus :  There  are  a  number  of  free  blacks  in  the  United  States 
who  are  fit  to  go  to  the  cofony.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  these  persons, 
and  for  their  families,  and  for  Africa,  and  for  their  race  every- 
where, and  for  our  race,  too,  that  they  be  removed  thither.  There- 
fore let  us  help  them  to  remove.  And  as  for  the  miserable  balance 
of  them,  let  us  bear  the  burden  which  a  wise  Providence  has  laid 
upon  us,  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  do  them  ^ood  here,  but  let  us 
never  think  of  sending  them  to  be  a  curse  yonder!  Or  else  let  the 
argument  run  thus :  It  is  better  for  us  to  remove  all  these  free 
blacks  to  Africa.  Therefore  let  us  remove  them,  although  it  may 
be  that  they  will  degenerate,  and  even  sink  back  into  their  original 
barbarism ;  for  neither  can  we  endure  them  here,  nor  they  endure 
us ;  nor  can  we  do  them  any  good,  nor  they  us ;  and  so  we  have  no 
use  for  them  and  they  none  for  us,  and  let  them  begone ! 

Either  of  these  lines  of  argument  would  be  consistent  and  con- 
vincing. But  the  Colonization  Society  adopts  neither.  On  the 
contrary,  like  most  voluntary  societies,  that  have  to  plead  for 
patronage,  they  aim  to  enlist,  as  far  as  possible,  all  classes  alike  in 
their  support.  Accordingly,  they  argue  that  the  free  blacks  are 
very  bad  here,  but  will  l)e  very  good  there.  And  their  removid 
will  be  every  way  a  very  good  thing.  It  will  be  pood  tor  the 
Southern  master,  by  removing  that  class  at  the  North  most  sealouB 
in  hindering  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  good  for  the 
abolitionists,  by  constantly  swelling  the  number  of  negroes  emanci- 
pated from  slavery.  It  will  be  good  for  the  Northern  cities,  by 
ridding  them  of  their  domestic  heathen,  and  good  for  the  heatlien 
of  Africa,  by  tending  to  convert  them  to  Christianity-  It  will  work 
good,  as  against  slavery,  by  growing  cotton  with  free  labour,  and 
yet  good,  as  on  behalf  of  slavery,  by  sending  away  a  class  that  we, 
slaveholders,  ought  to  consider  very  dangerous.  In  fine,  Liberia 
will  afford  us  more  and  more,  as  sLe  grows,  a  very  good  market 
for  our  TOods,  and  at  the  same  time,  good  riddance  of  our  hods. 
And  so  the  scheme  is  to  bless  both  continents  and  all  races,  and 
is  thus  the  fit  harbinger  of  the  reign  of  Universal  Benevolence. 

But  the  friends  of  this  cause  point  us  triumphantly  to  their 
coloniea,  where,  they  contend,  we  shall  dee  the  transmutation  whicb 
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they  claim  as  within  the  potent  influence  of  their  scheme.  And 
Mre  do  not  deny,  that  in  a  certain  degree  tiiey  have  thus  far 
succeeded.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  success  is 
nearly  as  ereat  as  they  consider  it.  Ko  one  who  reads  the  state- 
ments of  the  judicious  writer  whose  book  is  our  text,  will  say  that 
the  success  of  the  colony  is  perfect.  We  quote  a  few  of  these 
statements : 

*'  Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  LiberiaDs." 
Page  406. 

"  The  want  of  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
disoooraging  feature  iu  toe  prospects  of  Liberia.''     Page  407. 

"  The  conseqaence  is,  that  the  commanitj  are  still  dependent  upon  this 
eountry  and  the  industry  of  the  aborigiQes  around  them,  for  the  principal 
part  or  their  provisions."     Page  407. 

"  While  there  are  individuals  among  them  of  intelligence  and  force  of 
character  enough  to  sustain  themselves  anywhere,  the  great  mass  of  them, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  too  weak  to  withstand  the  influences  of  barbarism 
and  superstition  with  which  they  most  be  surrounded  in  their  new  homes.'' 
Page  408. 

"  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  failings  of  the  Liberians,  and  one  of 
the  most  serious  hinderances  to  their  improvement,  that  they  are  too  willing 
to  be  taken  care  of.  They  have  no  self-supporting  schools ;  very  litde  has 
been  done  to  support  the  Gospel  among  themselves;  and  there  is  a  dispo* 
sition  to  look  to  the  missionary  societies  to  do  everything  of  the  kind  for 
them ;  and  the  sooner  they  are  taught  to  depend  upon  themselves  the  better.'' 
Page  410. 

"  The  directors  of  the  Colonization  enterprise,  we  think,  have  erred  in 
direcdng  their  efibrts  too  exclusively  to  the  one  object  of  transporting 
emigrants  to  Liberia.  Many  regard  the  number  actually  sent  out  as  the 
true,  if  not  the  only  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  But  this  is  a 
serious  mistake,  and  if  adhered  to  much  longer,*  may  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
cause.''     Page  410. 

'' Another  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  Liberia,  is  the  undoubted 
unbealthiness  of  the  climate,  which,  however,  it  is  thought,  is  confined  to 
the  immediate  searcoast  region.  The  process  of  acclimation  must  be  passed 
through,  even  by  coloured  persons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  it  is  quite 
as  trying  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  whites.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  is,  that  one  may,  after  a  certain  time,  become  inured  to  the  climatCi 
while  the  other  can  scarcely  ever  become  so.''     Page  411. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  of  our  author,  we  notice  the  fact 
of  a  recent  attack  by  the  natives  upon  one  of  the  settlements,  which 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  of  life,  and  great  suifering. 
Also,  that  the  Liberians  are  now  anticipating  great  embarrassment 
for  the  want  of  food.  The  Rev.  J.  Burns,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  mission  in  Western  Africa,  writes  from  Monrovia, 
under  date  of  October  15,  as  follows : 

''  There  is  now  a  strong  probability  that  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
will  be  rather  a  serious  time  throughout  Liberia  for  breadstufiis.    This 
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has  been  i  yexy  hard  year,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  bas  been  bigb.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  in  many  places,  and  for  some  weeks  together,  it  coold 
not  be  had  for  any  price.  Hundreds  among  the  natives,  even,  have  died  of 
want.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  next  year  will  be  much  worse 
than  this.'' 

Kow,  all  this  constitutes  a  somewhat  darker  picture  of  the 
state  of  tilings  in  Liberia  than  is  usually  given  by  its  zealous  friends. 
But  were  the  true  condition  of  the  colonies  ever  so  successful,  up  to 
this  period,  this  circumstance  is  no  adequate  guarantee  for  its  future 
prosperity.  Because,  for  a  few  thousand  blacks  to  be  settled  on  the 
coast^  most  of  them  making  a  tolerable  living  by  petty  trading, 
f  their  chief  support  being  from  this  country  and  from  the  natives,) 
IS  a  small  affair,  compared  with  what  is  desired  and  expected  by 
the  Society.  They  have  been  almost  from  tlie  first  stronger  than 
the  petty  kings  oi  the  countrv,  and  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  some  oi  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  They 
have  had  help  and  protection  from  without,  and  no  great  dangers 
from  within.  Their  very  weakness  taught  them  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  preserved  them  from  the  machinations  of  the  more 
ambitious  amons  themselves.  Meanwhile,  no  very  difficult  ques- 
tions of  extemai  or  internal  policv  have  yet  haa  to  be  settled 
among  them.  Above  all,  the  hriends  of  the  colonies  in  the  country 
have,  up  to  a  late  period,  been  unwilling  to  suffer  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  their  members.  The  experiment  has  been,  to  some 
extent,  cautiously  carried  on,  and  therefore  it  has  not  utterly  failed. 
But  within  a  few  vears  past  the  Society  has  gained  more  strength 
at  home.  Several  of  the  Kortiiem  States  have  made  laws  of  the 
most  stringent  character  against  the  settlement  in  their  bounds  of 
free  blacks,  and  in  favour,  also,  of  their  removal.  In  Ohio,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  resolved,  by  a  larffe  majority,  to  let  no 
negro  or  mulatto  come  into  the  State,  to  miake  all  contracts  with 
them  void,  and  to  fine  all  persons  employing  them  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Indeed,  nearly  every 
State  which  has  revised  its  constitution  within  twenty  years,  has 
made  it  more  equal  and  democratic  in  respect  to  whites,  and  less 
BO  in  respect  to  the  blacks.  Besides  all  this  legislation  in  favour 
of  their  end,  the  Society  reported,  in  1851,  the  bequest  to  them  by 
John  McDonouffh,  of  New  Orleans,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  lor  forty  years';  also,  "  the  approach  of  the  good 
time  when  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  colonization.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  has  made  a  noble  beginning  in  the  work, 
by  passing  an  act  for  the  removal  of  free  persons  of  colour  to  Libe- 
ria, P,  9.  To  carry  this  act  into  execution,  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated, tor  five  years,  thirty  thousand  dollars  annuuUy,  brides 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually.    The 
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Society  reported,  moreover,  at  the  same  time,  that  similar  action 
lad  nearly  been  taken  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  failing  onlj  for  the 
want  of  time.  Similar  prospects  in  Indiana  were  opening,  as  also 
in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missoun,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
Bat  the  best  part  of  the  anticipated  ^^good  time"  was  referred  to 
in  the  following  words :  ^^  We  also  anticipate  the  action  of  the 
General  Government  in  favor  of  colonization.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  desire  has  been  expressed  that  Oonc^ress  should 
foster  and  encourage  the  work."  P.  19.  And  then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  plan  £at  was  before  Congress  that  year,  1851,  for  a 
line  of  steamers  to  run  to  Liberia,  and  convey  emigrants  to  the 
eolonies.  ^^The  colonization  interest,  therefore,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  (says  the  report,)  is  warmly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
^is  scneme.  The  public  press  has  almost  universally  come  out  in 
its  &vonr,  and  advocated  its  adoption  with  great  zeal  and  strong 
argument  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  great  ends  to  be 
accomplished  present  considerations  of  sufScient  magnitude  and 
importance  to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  the  measure.  The 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade ;  the  extension  of  American 
commerce ;  the  opening  of  another  market  for  American  produo- 
tions  and  manufactures ;  the  elevation  of  a  depressed  race ;  the 
removal  from  our  midst  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  people ;  the 
planting  of  civilization  and  Christianity  on  a  foreign  shore ;  and 
the  redemption,  from  the  deepest  woes,  of  a  whole  continent ;  all 
combine  and  appeal  to  the  honour,  the  benevolence,  the  patriotism 
and  the  justice  of  every  true  American,  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  shall  so  rapidly  advance  one  of  tiiQ  greatest  glories 
of^he  age  !"  Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  which  recommended  this  plansto  Congress,  we  find  it  con- 
templating the  building  by  our  government  ot  "  three  steamships, 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  tons  burthen  each,  at  a  cost  for  each 
one,  not  to  exceed  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  I  The  three  ves- 
sels were  to  make  altogether  twelve  voyages  every  year,  and  to 
convey,  it  was  expected,  fifteen  hundred  passengers  at  each  voyage, 
making  altogether  eighteen  thousand  passengers  yearly  "  I  (See 
Report,  pp.  24r-28.)  This  report  and  this  plan  received  the  public 
sanction  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  quoted  from,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article.  The  occasion  is  described  as  having  been  a  most 
"  glorious"  one.  The  "  audience  was  immense."  Mr.  Clay  him- 
self presided.  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
sat  at  his  right  han(^  The  British  Minister  and  the  Kussian  Min- 
ister, with  many  Senators  and  Congress-men,  were  present.  Mr. 
Clay  endorsed  this  plan  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  so  did  many  other 
distinguished  men.  ^^  Across  that  %ddge  of  boats,  (said  one  of 
these,  speaking  at  the  meeting,)  there  will  go,  with  a  tramp  like  an 
army  with  banners,  a  mighty  crowd,  whose  Exodus  will  oe  more 
glonooB  than  the  Exodus  of  Israel." 
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If  thie  effort,  to  engage  by  an  nnconstitutional  act  of  Congress, 
the  gigantic  powers  of  the  United  States  government  in  the  service 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  failed,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  zeal  or 
energy  on  the  part  of  that  Society  and  its  friends.  They  did  what 
they  could  to  accomplish  this  object.  They  regretted  their  failure 
^to  accomplish  it.  Tne  directors  and  managers  of  the  Societv  did 
not,  in  the  year  1851,  shrink  from  the  idea  of  sending  out  eirateen 
thousand  emigrants  in  one  year,  if  so  many  could  be  tempted  to  go 
by  the  offer  oi  a  passage  in  a  fine  steamer,  and  if  they  could  get 
the  means  from  State  appropriations  to  support  tliem.  No  doubt 
thev  would  still  be  willing  to  enlist  this  government  in  precisely 
such  a  plan.  And  we  say,  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
and  its  friends  constitutes  a  danger  in  the  future,  greater  than  anv 
the  colonies  have  yet  passed  through.  No  degree  of  success  which 
may  have  attended  the  enterprise  thus  far,  cautiously  and  slowly 
carried  forward  by  the  feeble  hand  of  a  voluntary  association,  can 
constitute  any  warrant  for  believing  that  its  future  success  is  at 
all  certain,  when  its  best  friends  have  shown  themselves  capable 
of  '^killing  it  with  kindness."  Those  pestiferous  and  degraded 
wretches  whom  America,  free  and  enlightened  and  powerful 
America,  cannot  govern,  cannot  improve,  and  cannot  endure,  will 
ere  long  (if  the  Q)lonizationists  can  but  have  their  way)  be  sent  in 
crowds  to  poor  Africa.  Of  those  unhappy  people,  concerning  whom 
Mr.  Clay  himself  says  that  ^'  they  are  more  addicted  to  crime  and 
vice,  and  dissolute  manners,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;"  and  that  ^Hhe  proportion  of  those  who 
commit  crimes  and  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  of  people  of  colori 
is  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  races  that  compose 
the  aggregate  of  our  population,"  (see  page  88) ;  of  this  wretched 
class  of  men,  the  capacious  stomach  of  a  steamer  of  four  tliousand 
tons  is  (if  the  Colonizationists  can  at  any  time  carry  their  point) 
to  disgorge  itself  upon  the  shores  of  weak  and  pitiable  Liberia,  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  every  month!  The  enrolment  of 
eighty  thousand  Africans,  as  citizens  of  the  Bepublic,  was  bad 
enough  as  an  omen  for  the  future  prosperity  of  this  unfortunate 
Republic.  But  worse  would  be  the  monthly  prognostic  of  these 
mammoth  steamships  from  the  West,  which  a  merciful  Providence 
enabled  the  enemies  of  Colonization  to  hinder  its  friends  fit>m 
sending  forth,  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  these  colonies. 

We  repeat,  then,  the  fatal  difficulty  of  the  scheme  in  this  aspect 
of  it  is,  that  it  cannot  be  successful  unless  it  can  bring  about  two 
results  which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other.  It 
must  remove  the  free  negroes  rapidly^  or  else  it  will  not  even  keep 
pace  with  their  natural  increase,  which  is  now  about  seven  thousand 
annually.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  retnove  these  eaarie  free 
nearoes  slowly^  or  else  the  colony  will  be  ruined  by  the  too  sudden 
influx  of  new  comers ;  for  the  whole  number  of  colonists,  after  thirtj 
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jeai9  operations,  is  now  onl  j  about  ei^lit  thonsand,  little  more  than 
the  natural  increase  every  year  of  the  &ee  blacks  in  America.  The 
wheels  of  this  Society,  therefore,  must  move  fast  and  they  must 
move  daw  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Both  objects^ aimed  at,  they 
cin  never  accomplish,  for  they  are  completely  incompatible.  A 
black  republic  mi^ht  grow  up  in  Africa,  if  the  best  of  the  race 
only  oonld  be  sent  there,  and  sent  slowly.  But  that  is  only  one-half 
the  object  aimed  at ;  and,  moreover,  that  would  require  the  refuse 

Grt  of  this  population,  which  is  much  the  lar^r  part,  to  remain 
re.  Such  a  pure  philanthropy  to  Africa  is,  however,  not  gener- 
tlly  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  Colonization.  They  are  anxious 
to  send  a  blessmg  to  Africa,  but  it  is  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  we  thereoy  rid  ourselves  of  a  curse ! 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  make  one  further 
remark  upon  the  connection  of  the  white  race  at  the  North  with 
this  scheme.  That  connection,  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  best 
men  there,  is  a  pregnant  fact  for  us  in  our  controversy  as  slave- 
holders. It  is  a  most  plain  acknowledgement,  even  though  uncon- 
leiously,  of  the  righteousness  of  our  position.  If  the  free  blacks  at 
the  North  cannot  be  improved  there,  with  all  the  training  and 
kmdness  our  brethren  can  bestow  on  them,  it  is  plainly  better 
that  ^e  unmanumitted  mass,  who  cannot  be  removed,  should  be 
kept  in  slavery ;  for,  as  slaves  in  the  midst  of  white  men,  they  can 
iDd  do  improve.  The  friends  of  Colonization,  therefore,  whenever 
they  dilate  on  the  necessity  of  removing  the  free  blacks,  do  thereby 
prove  the  righteousness  of  slavery.  And  never  can  a  Coloniza- 
tionist  with  any  consistency  favour  the  abolition  or  the  weakening 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  If  they  find  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  free  negroes  so  intolerable  a  burden,  never  should 
they  be  willing,  for  a  moment,  to  have  us  burdened  with  millions 
of  this  population,  in  a  condition  of  freedom  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  there  are  multitudes  of 
food  men  at  the  North,  friends  of  Colonization,  in  distinction  from 
abolition,  who  do  really  in  their  hearts  wish  and  expect  and  pray 
for  the  peaceful  overthrow  of  our  domestic  institutions.  There  are 
many  who  have  never  considered  our  case  as  though  it  were  their 
own ;  have  never  allowed  the  light  of  their  own  experience  and 
observation  to  fall  upon  the  case  of  their  Southern  brethren  as  it 
comes  up  before  their  minds,  and  who,  therefore,  wonder  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  we  cling  to  that  institution  which  forms  the 
best  relation  for  this  population  to  sustain  among  us.  Colonization, 
they  consider  the  most  glorious  of  schemes,  because  it  rids  them  of 
the  free  blacks ;  but  the  emancipation  of  the  black  they  consider 
next  in  glory  to  his  Colonization,  while  slavery  is  evil  and  only 
evil.  Yet  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  whether  Colonization  be 
or  be  not  what  they  represent  it,  slavery,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
undoubtedly  good,  and  only  good.     We  mean  to  say  (and  if  any 
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reader  at  the  Korth  should  cast  his  eye  on  this  page,  we  request 
him  to  notice  carefully  what  we  say,)  that  Slavery,  so  far  firom 
being,  as  they  often  represent  it  to  be,  the  cause  of  negro  indolence, 
ignorance,  and  licentiousness,  has  proved  already,  injpartj  the  sure 
remedy  of  these  evils ;  that  while  it  is  an  evil  to  have  three  and 
one  hsdf  millions  of  semi-barbarians  existing  anywhere,  in  the  shape 
of  men,  yet,  as  they  do  exist  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  is  not  evUy  but 
good  that  they  should  stand  in  a  relation  to  us  by  which  we  can 
govern,  restrain,  teach  and  improve  them.  K  you  choose,  call  the 
negro  an  evil,  but  the  relation  between  that  negro  and  his  master 
is  good.  That  relation  has  already  changed  the  whole  barbarian 
to  a  semi-barbarian.  It  is  civilizing  and  christianizing  him,  that 
is,  it  aifords  the  occasion  of  both  these  operations  upon  him.  And 
we  say,  therefore,  to  the  Colonization  men  at  the  North,  whose 
ears,  we  suppose,  are  still  open  to  the  voice  of  their  Southern 
brethren  speaking  for  reason  and  for  right,  that  what  they  would 
have  us  destroy  is  not  only  not  cm  eml^  but  that  it  is  the  only  aood 
there  is  in  the  whole  affair  of  negro  existence  in  America.  Without 
this  relation,  the  case  of  both  races  would  be  indeed  deplorable. 
The  second  main  ground  on  which  the  Colonization  Society 
bases  its  title  to  favour  has  regard  to  the  slave-trade.  It  sets  up 
a  very  large  claim  for  its  colonies,  as  having  put  down  and  as 
keeping  down  this  traffic.  The  naval  af&irs  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  their  report  on  the  plan  of  steamers 
to  Liberia,  speak  (page  15,)  of  its  being  "regarded,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  as  a  settled  truth,  that  me  planting  and  bnild- 
ing  up  of  Christian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  slave-trade."  And  Mr.  Clay,  in  his 
speech  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  said,  "We  have  shown  the  most 
effectual  and  complete  method,  by  which  there  can  be  an  end  put 
to  that  abominable  traffic,  and  that  is  by  Colonization."  Now, 
there  are  two  points  involved  in  this  claim  of  the  Society ;  first, 
whether  the  traffic  has  been  put  down ;  and  secondly,  whether  the 
colonies  have  done  this  work.  We  have  testimony  to  produce  oa 
both  points,  but  before  we  proceed  to  introduce  it,  we  must  take 
occasion  very  frankly  to  express  our  judgement  upon  the  reopening 
of  the  slave-trade ;  a  measure  recommended  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  by  the  late  highly  respected  chief  magistrate  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  by  them  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with 
leave  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  report  at  the  next  session. 
We  hesitate  not  to  avow  that,  in  every  aspect  of  the  case,  we  are 
opposeil  to  the  measure.  We  regret  the  very  agitation  of  the 
subject,  for  while  it  can  do  no  good,  it  may  do  harm.  We  could 
not^  if  we  would,  reopen  the  trade.  The  agitation  of  the  subject 
will  tend  to  divide  South  Carolina  within  herself.  It  will  also  tend 
to  divide  the  South,  of  late  more  united  than  formerly,  and  the 
complete  union  of  which,  in  her  own  defence,  is  idl  important. 
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Bat  we  have  overwhelming  objections  to  the  measure  itself.    In 
tho  first  place,  it  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the  relation 
as  it  exists  amongst  us.    Now^  it  is  domestic  and  patriarchal ;  the 
fiUve  has  all  the  family  pride  and  sympathies  of  the  master.    He 
is  bom  in  the  house  and  bred  with  the  children.    The  sentiments 
which  spring  from  this  circumstance,  in  both  master  and  slave, 
soften  all  the  asperities  of  the  relation.    They  secure  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  slave  as  a  sort  of  filial  respect.    They  secure  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  a  kind  of  paternal 
tflfection.     All  these  humanizing  elements  would  be  lost  the  mo- 
ment we  cease  to  rear  our  slaves  and  rely  upon  a  foreign  market. 
Pitt,  in  his  solendid  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
proved,  upon  aata  furnished  by  the  West  India  planters  themselves, 
that  tho  moment  an  end  was  put  to  the  slave  trade,  the  natural 
increase  of  the  negroes  would  commence,  but  that  otherwise  there 
could  be  no  such  increase.'^    The  reason  was,  that  so  long  as  the 
sUve  was  made  cheap  by  the  trade,  the  master's  pecuniary  interest 
was  more  operative  than  his  sympathies.    In  Brazil  now,  (as  in 
Louisiana  before  her  annexation,)  it  costs  less  to  buy  an  adult  negro 
from  Africa  than  to  rear  an  infant.    We  do  not  want  to  see  the 
day  come  amongst  us  when  it  will  be  economy  to  wear  out  our 
D^roes  and  buy  new  ones,  rather  than  to  take  care  of  them  and  of 
their  increase.    But,  in  the  next  place^  the  reopening  of  this  trafSc 
would  render  the  institution  positively  dangerous.    Lawless  savages, 
imported  from  Africa,  many  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to 
command,  to  war,  and  to  cruelty,  and  none  of  whom  have  been 
accustomed  to  work,  would  be  uie  surest  instruments  of  insubor- 
dination and  rebellion  that  could  be  devised.    We  should  have  to 
resort  to  a  standing  army,  as  they  do  in  the  West  Indies,  to  keep 
our  plantations  in  order.    It  suited  our  fathers  to  take  such  savages 
and  tame  them,  because  our  fathera  were  the  pioneei^s  of  tnis 
country,  but  it  would  not  suit  our  generation,  softened,  as  we  have 
been,  by  long  years  of  ease,  and  safety,  and  prosperity ;  or  if  it 
would  suit  any  of  this  generation,  it  would  be  only  those  who  have 
gone,  and  do  go  out  into  the  South-western  wilderness  to  subdue 
its  roughness  by  their  hardy  vigour.    In  the  third pldce^  the  whole 
scheme  proceeds  on  a  blunder.     Capital  and  labour,  with  us,  are 
not  distinct.    The  slave  is  as  really  capital  as  he  is  a  labourer.    To 
reduce  his  value,  therefore,  is  not  simply  to  cheapen  labour,  it  is 
also  to  diminish  capital.    The  country  will  be  no  richer  by  the 
foreign   importation.    To  show  how  a  great  and  wise  political 
economist  of  Virginia,   who  profoundly    studied   this   question, 
judged  very  differently  of  its  pecuniary  bearings  from  those  who 
are  now  urging  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade,  we  quote  the 
following  sentence  from  Professor  Dew's  Essay  on  Slavery : 

*  Sec  Dew  on  Slarery,  page  871. 
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^<  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (if  it  could  be  reconciled  to  onr 
conscience)  which  could  be  conferred  on  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union, 
would  arise  from  the  total  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  India  and  British  American  markets  to  our  slaves/' 

His  idea  is  for  the  South  to  grow  rich,  not  by  the  importation 
of  new  slaves,  but  by  a  new  and  constant  market  for  those  she  has 
to  spare  from  time  to  time,  at  their  full  value.  But  we  are  free 
t^>  admit  the  difficulty  of  judging  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
reopening  this  trade  upon  tne  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  South. 
It  might  operate  differently  from  what  we  have  supposed,  and  so 
also  it  might  operate  differently  from  what  its  advocates  suppose. 
Perhaps  the  reopening  of  this  trade,  while  it  might  remove  our 
present  difficulty,  viz:  the  scarcity  of  slave  labour,  taster  than  their 
natural  increase  can  do  this,  would  expose  us  to  the  very  opposite 
embarrassment,  viz :  a  redundancy  of  the  labouring  population, 
which  is  an  evil  Europe  has  laboured  under  for  centuries.  Perhaps, 
as  was  urged  by  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Alabama,  in  the  late  Commercial 
Convention  at  Savannah,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  an  outlet  for  that 
redundancy  of  our  slave  labour  which  must  be  produced  in  the  old 
States  in  a  few  years,  by  filling  up  the  new  countries  of  the  South- 
west with  labourers  imported  now  from  Africa,  might  prove  to  be 
bad  policy.  The  question,  in  these  pecuniary  and  political  aspects 
of  it,  is  vast  and  complicated,  and  may  well  baffle  human  sagacity, 
and  multiply  the  speculations  of  political  economists.  There  is  one 
aspect  of  the  question,  however,  that  is  perfectly  plain;  and  this 
forms  our  fourth  and  last  ground  of  objection  to  reopening  this 
traffic.  It  is  an  immoral  traffic.  If  you  reopen  the  trade,  you  will 
not  only  hiiy  sla/ves  in  Africa,  but  you  (that  is,  your  agents)  will 
go  there  and  steal  men:  and  while  the  Bible  allows  the  one,  it 
condemns  the  other.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  (what  is, 
doubtless,  true  enough)  that  it  is,  after  all,  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  these  very  men  to  be  stolen.  We  may  not  "do  evil 
that  good  may  come."  The  South  can  afford  a  great  pecuniary 
loss;  she  can  afford  a  political  weakness  or  deficiency;  but  she 
cannot  afford  to  p-ut  the  Bible  against  her.  She  cannot  afford  to 
sanction  an  immoral  traffic.  You  might  regulate  the  traffic  after 
it  reaches  our  shores ;  you  might  even  reform  the  "  middle  pas- 
sage "/  but  you  could  not  regulate  the  trade,  as  it  would  operate  in 
Africa.  There,  it  would  be  the  fruitful  cause  of  wars,  and  blood- 
shed and  seditions,  and  man-stealing.  Professor  Dew  observes, 
that  "  wars  in  Africa  have  been  made  more  mild  by  the  trade,  yet 
they  have  been  made  much  more  frequent.  An  additional  and 
powerful  motive  for  strife  has  been  furnished.  Countries  have  been 
overrun,  and  cities  pillaged,  mainly  with  a  view  of  procuring  slaves 
for  the  slave-dealer."  "  Brougham  (he  says)  likens  the  operation 
of  the  slave-trade,  in  this  respect,  to  the  efiect  which  the  oifferent 
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menageries  in  the  world,  and  the  conseqnent  demand  for  wild 
beasts,  have  produced  on  the  inferior  animals  of  Africa.  They 
are  now  taken  alive,  instead  of  being  killed,  as  formerly ;  but  they 
are  certainly  more  hunted  and  more  harassed  than  if  no  foreign 
demand  existed  for  them." 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  digression  too  long,  we  would  here 
observe,  ere  we  quit  this  subject,  that,  in  our  view,  his  Excellency 
the  late  Oovemor's  argument  was  a  non  sequitur^  when  he  said : 
**If  the  slave-trade  be  piracy,  then  slaves  are  plunder."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Bible  distinguishes  between  slavery  as  an  existing 
institation  and  the  '^  stealing  of  men,"  which,  of  course,  shows, 
and  on  the  highest  authority,  that  we  are  not  to  confound  them. 
And,  moreover,  it  seems  to  us  plain  that,  while  any  criminal  act 
bv  which  a  man  is  reduced  to  Dondage,  (for  there  are  ways,  un- 
doubtedly, of  his  being  so  reduced  that  are  not  criminal,)  "  can 
never  come  to  be  otherwise  than  criminal,  yet  the  relations  to 
which  that  act  gave  rise  may  themselves  be  consistent  with  the  will 
of  Qody  and  the  foundation  of  new  and  important  duties.  The 
relations  of  a  man  to  his  natural  offspring,  though  wickedly  formed, 
give  rise  to  duties  which  would  be  ill  discharged  by  the  destruction 
of  the  child."  Plunder,  the  forefathers  of  our  slaves  undoubtedly 
were,  if  stolen,  and  not  bom  slaves  in  Africa;  but  our  slaves  them- 
selves, as  bom  in  slavery,  are  not  plunder.  Tlie  time  and  only  title 
of  any  man  to  liberty,  as  of  property,  is  mheritcmce^  or  honest  and 
legal  acquisition^  both  of  which  depend  upon  the  discriminations 
of  Providence,  and  not  upon  any  abstract  natural  equality.  The 
legal  maxim  is  just  and  right — Partus  sequitur  ventrem — that  is, 
all  men  have  an  equal  and  perfect  right  to  the  status  in  which  they 
are  bom,  with  all  its  established  rignts  and  privileges,  and  also  to 
whatever  else  they  can  legally  and  meritoriously  acquire.  Some 
men  are  rulers,  some  subjects;  some  are  rich,  some  poor ;  some  are 
fathers,  some  children ;  some  are  bond,  some  free.  And  if  a  man 
is  justly  and  providentially  a  ruler,  he  has  the  rights  of  a  ruler ;  if 
a  husband,  the  rights  of  a  husband ;  if  a  father,  the  rights  of  a 
&ther ;  and  if  a  slave,  only  the  rights  of  a  slave. 

We  now  beg  the  patient  reader  to  go  back  with  us  to  the  points 
we  left,  viz :  Has  the  slave-trade  been  put  down  ?  and.  Have  the 
colonies  on  the  coast  put  it  down  ? 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  read  of  late,  almost  daily,  in  the  news- 
papers, of  vessels  being  fitted  out  at  the  North  to  carry  on  this 
trade.  Here  is  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  from  a  very  respectable 
sheet  in  New  York — ^tne  "  Journal  of  Commerce"— of  December 
11,1856: 

"  The  Slave  Trade  Flourishing. — A  gentleman  who  has  recently 
arriTed  in  this  city,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  he  learned  from 
good  aathority  that  there  were  thirty  vessels,  principally  Portuguese,  or 
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B.  ailing  under  that  character,  lying  in  the  creeke  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
riveri  waiting  for  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  on  the  look-out  for  opportunitiea 
to  got  to  sea  un  perceived  hy  the  cruisers.  Sheltered  by  the  thick  growth 
of  forest  which  abounds  there,  these  slavers  are  safe  from  observation.  Per- 
sons are  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  give  warning  of  the 
vicinity  of  national  vessels,  and  when  the  coast  is  clear,  the  traders  select  a 
dark  night  and  a  fair  wind,  and  effect  their  escape  in  safety.  The  English 
government  have  a  steamer  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  too  slow  to  be  of  much 
service.  With  a  propitious  breeze,  the  smart  clipper-built  slavers  find  little 
difficulty  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  their  clumsy  antagonist.  Not  long  ago, 
a  brig  (supposed  to  be  an  American  craft)  was  making  her  way  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  with  four  hundred  nc^oes  on  board,  when  she 
was  espied  by  the  steamer,  which  promptly  gave  chase.  The  brig  slipped 
away  from  her  pursuer  with  the  greatest  ease ;  the  steamer  fired  several 
shots  at  her,  but  without  success.  When  the  brig  had  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  steamer's  guns,  the  captain,  by  way  of  tantalizing  the  cruizer,  ordered 
a  negro  to  be  pulled  up  to  the  yard-arm,  where  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for 
aome  time,  as  an  insulting  token  of  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  captain  also  signified  his  exultation  by  standing  at  the  stern  and 
fiddling  as  his  brig  scudded  away.  It  is  said  that  the  trade  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Congo  might  be  stopped,  or  at  least  materially  diminished,  by  a 
email  well-armed  steamer,  capable  of  sailing  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  which 
should  cruise  at  intervals  for  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river." 

In  the  late  Commercial  Convention  at  Savannah,  Mr.  Gaulden, 
(Goulding?)  of  Qeorgia,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  England 
tad  withdrawn  her  squadron  from  the  coast.  This  we  suppose  is 
not  strictly  correct.  She  has  not  maintained  it  in  the  state  of  efla- 
ciency  which  it  had  attained  before  the  beginningof  the  Kussian 
war,  but  she  will  doubtless  now  reinforce  it.  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion 
is,  that  "  occasional  cargoes  of  slaves  are  still  carried  oflf  from  that 
coast,  especially  since  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  on 
account  of  the  Eastern  war,  but  the  system  by  which  it  was  carried 
on  so  extensively  in  former  times  is  broken  up."  He  says  :  "  From 
Senegal  to  Cape  Lopez,  a  distance  of  somethmg  like  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  there  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  three  facto- 
ries, on  what  is  called  the  Slave  Coast,  no  trade  in  slaves  whatever. 
In  fact,  the  trade,  with  these  exceptions,  is  now  confined  to  what 
is  called  the  Congo  country,  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  points  where  slaves  are  collected,  and  from  whence  they  are 
shipped.  If  we  add  to  these  the  three  above  mentioned,  we  have, 
on  the  whole,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen,  whereas  there 
were,  even  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  nearly  four  times 
this  number."  P.  435.  Yet  Mr.  Wilson  admits  that  it  may  be 
objected,  "  although  the  trade  has  been  shut  up  to  fewer  points, 
the  only  consequence  is,  that  it  is  carried  on  more  vigorously  at 
these,  and  that  the  number  still  exported  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was."    And  in  replying  to  this  objection,  we  find  him  employing 
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no  stronger  langnage  than  this,  that  in  reference  to  the  force  of  it, 
be  has  "  more  than  his  doubts."  And  he  proceeds  to  argue  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  positively,  on  the  subject.  "The  time  has 
been  when  tolerably  accurate  statistics  might  be  collected  on  this 
subject,  but  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done  at  present.  There 
is  no  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa  who  can  furnish  anything  like  accu- 
rate information ;  and  as  most  of  the  slaves  which  reach  Brazil  are 
smuggled  into  places  where  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  their 
being  detected,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  one  there  that  can 
furnish  information  upon  which  more  reliance  can  be  placed." 
P.  437.  And  he  adds :  "  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  number 
of  slaves  exported  has  vastly  diminished."  This  is  all  which  Mr. 
Wilson  (as  good  authority  as  is  to  be  found)  can  give  us  on  this 
subject ;  he  gives  us  his  impressions,  but  he  asserts  nothing. 

We  have  produced  testimony  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  it 
is  not  so  certain  as  the  Colonization  Society  and  its  friends  repre- 
sent, that  the  slave  trade  has  been  put  down. 

But,  admitting,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  slave-trade  has  been 
driven  away  from  many  parts  of  the  coast,  is  it  true,  as  the  Society 
maintains,  that  their  colonies  have  been  the  authors  of  this  ?    Mr. 
Wilson  says :     "  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  important  aid  has 
been  derived  from  these  settlements  in  breaking  up  the  slave-facto- 
ries in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
could  have  rendered  no  such  aid  had  it  not  been  for  the  counte- 
nance and  support  which  they  received  from  the  English  and  other 
men-of-war  on  the  coast.    And  for  the  simple  reason,  that  none  of 
these  settlements,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  sufficient  naval 
force  to  contend  with  a  single  armed  sfaver.    If  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  destroy  any  barracoons  that  may  be  established  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  marching  a  land  force  against 
them,  their  enemies,  if  not  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
men-of-war,  could  at  any  time  take  ample  revenge  by  destroying 
what  little  commerce  they  have,  if  they  did  not  put  m  imminent 
peril  the  most  promising  settlements  on  the  coast."    Page  437. 
He  says,  also,  that  these  settlements  "have  always  had  and  still 
need  the  protection  of  foreign  governments.    There  are  few,  if  any 
of  them,  that  could  withstand  the  combination  of  hostile  natives 
that  would  be  formed  against  them,  especially  when  they  were 
instigated  and  supported  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-traders." 
'* Those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  they 
have  already  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  protect  themselves,  or 
who  depend  on  them  to  do  anything  effective  in  putting  down  the 
slave-trade  without  the  cooperation  of  the  squadron,  wUl  find  out, 
ere  long,  that  they  have  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed."    Page  444. 

We  think  Mr.  Wilson's  sober  statements  make  it  jSain  that 
there  has  been  very  great  ex^geration  employed  by  Colonization 
orators,  in  setting  forth  the  mnuence  and  power,  as  against  the 
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Blave-trade,  of  a  few  thousand  coloured  people  that  occupy  some 
little  spots  on  that  extensive  coast. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  third  main  ground  on  which  the  society 
Bets  its  claim  to  favour  and  support,  which  is,  that  it  is  really  a 
Christian  Missionary  scheme.  With  the  good  Christian  people  of 
our  country  this  is  really,  after  all,  the  great  argument  for  African 
Colonization,  and,  we  t£ink  that  of  late,  it  is  the  one  most  earnestly 
presented  by  its  advocates  generally.  It  is  indeed  strange,  when 
men  of  all  sorts— orators  of  all  kinds  of  personal  character  and 
religious  ideas — are  found  uniting  in  such  an  ardent  advocacy  of 
the  missionary  cause.  One  would  think  that  the  world  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Christianity,  and  that  missions  to  the  heathen  are  not 
generally  viewed  with  a  secret  and  real  contempt,  obliging  us  to 
make  an  apologetic  defence  of  that  cause  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  We  have  quoted  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  religious  aspect  of  the  case  has  been  presented ;  not  designing 
to  insinuate,  however,  that  in  these  particular  cases  there  is  any 
inconsistency  in  such  a  testimony  from  such  parties. 

The  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey  says : 

''  Every  intelligent  emigrant  from  this  country  is  a  missionary  to  and 
an  instructor  of  his  brethren.  Africa  will  be  Christianized  when  parts  of 
Asia  will  be  in  heathen  darkness." 

The  Maryland  Colonization  Journal  says : 

"  Every  argument  which  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  both  lawful 
and  expedient  to  send  men  out  to  labour  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  used  in  its 
measure  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  African  Colonization  possesses  claims 
to  a  position  side  by  side  with  them.  Is  the  Bible  so  good,  so  heavenly  in 
its  mission,  that  the  best  divines  of  our  day,  and  of  other  years,  hesitate  not 
to  become  its  advocates  and  agents  ?  Colonization  is  the  best  colporteur 
that  cause  ever  had.  Is  the  great  missionary  enterprise  held  in  such 
estimation  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  that  men  of  the  first  talents  and  most 
gigantic  intellect  are  willing  to  deny  themselves  the  endearments  of  home, 
and  go  in  person  to  lands  of  barbarism  and  most  repulsive  degradation  and 
vice,  to  'preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?'  Were  such  men  as  Heber 
and  Judson,  Phillips  and  Williams,  with  a  noble  army  from  other 
lands  and  this,  willing  to  go?  Colonization  is  a  missionary  society 
bjf  wholesale,  and  eternity  only  will  develope  how  much  it  haa  had  to  do 
with  the  heralds  of  salvation  in  the  redemption  of  Africa.'' 

Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  says : 

"It  is  the  only  means  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  can  bring  light 
oat  of  gloom,  order  oat  of  disorder,  mind  out  of  instinct,  civilization  out  of 
barbarism,  and  heaven-bom  truth  oat  of  pagan  saperatition  and  cnielty.'' 
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The  Rev.  James  A.  Lyon,  Pastor  of  the  Westminster  (Presby- 
terian) Church,  St.  Louis,  says : 

^  Here,  then,  is  the  '  salt '  that  is  to  redeem  Africa  from  her  impurities 
ind  cormptions — here  id  the  '  leaven '  that  is  to  convert  the  multitudinous 
nations  of  that  continent  into  a  homogeneous  brotherhood ;  and  here  is  the 
*  light'  that  is  to  penetrate  all  the  dark  places  of  that  benighted  land,  and 
diwipate  ignorance,  superstition,  and  degrading  error.'' 

The  Kaval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  say : 

''  These  colonies  will  be  the  means,  at  no  distant  period,  of  disseminating 
dvilization  and  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  of  that  continent.  As  a 
missionary  enterprise,  therefore,  the  colonization  of  Africa  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Africans  on  this  continent  deserves,  and  no  doubt  will  receive,  the 
eoontenanoe  and  support  of  the  whole  Christian  world."    Report,  p.  14. 

And  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  before  the  Society,  January  18, 
1S4S,  said : 

^  What  Christian  is  there  who  does  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  sending 
forth  missionaries  to  convert  the  dark  heathen,  and  bring  them  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity  ?  But  what  missionaries  can  be  so  potent  as  those  it  is 
oar  purpose  to  transport  to  the  shores  of  Africa?  Africans  themselves  by 
birth,  or  sharing  at  least  African  blood,  will  not  all  their  feelings,  all  their 
best  affections,  induce  them  to  seek  the  good  of  their  countrymen  ?  At  this 
moment  there  are  four  or  five  thousand  colonists  who  have  been  sent  to 
Africa  under  the  care  of  this  Society ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
will  accomplish,  as  missionaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  more  to  disseminate 
its  blessings  than  all  the  rest  of  the  missionaries  throughout  the  world'' 
Report,  p.  61. 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  those  who  entertain  this  idea  of  the 
necessary  operation  of  the  colonies,  we  must  say  that  we  have  no 
belief  at  all  in  the  evangelization  of  Africa  by  any  such  means. 
And  afler  much  reading  and  reflection  upon  the  subject  of  coloni- 
zation, and  long  observation,  too,  of  the  operation  of  Christian 
Missions,  we  sav  deliberately  that  we  regard  this  aspect  of  the 
scheme  of  Colonization  as  its  weakest  and  most  unreal  aspect. 

We  suppose  that  one  especial  occasion  of  this  opinion  is  the 
belief  which  has  arisen,  that  white  men  cannot  live  in  Africa;  and 
that,  consequently,  if  Africa  is  to  be  evangelized  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  negroes.  And  at  the  same  time,  benevolent  hearts,  looking  to 
find  some  explanation  of  the  permission  given  in  God's  providence 
for  the  introduction,  by  so  much  violence  and  so  much  suflFering, 
of  slaves  and  slavery  on  this  continent,  have  eagerly  seized  upon 
this  opinion  as  the  explanation  of  this  mystery.  Now,  we  are  not 
of  those  who  see  mystery  in  any  of  the  movements  of  Providence, 
once  it  is  admitted  that  sin  is  m  this  world  by  God's  permission. 
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That  18  the  mystery.  After  that,  nothing  which  men  suflfer  here  is 
mysterious.  But  if  a  solution  of  slavery  in  this  aspect  of  it  must 
be  had,  it  is  surely  enough  of  explanation  when  we  see  thousands 
of  these  African  slaves  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  all 
through  the  South.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  God's 
ways  to  man,  supposing  man  could  without  presumption  undertake 
such  a  vindication,  that  we  should  say  the  evangelization  of  Africa 
is  to  grow  out  of  slavery.  K  there  grow  out  of  it  the  civilizing 
and  Christianiidng  our  slaves,  that  is  vindication  enough.  But  is 
it  not  presumption  for  us  to  say  that  Africa  cannot  be  evangelized 
except  by  blacks  ?  Is  the  Divine  Author  of  Christian  Missions 
limited  in  power,  so  that  he  cannot  take  care  of  white  men  who  go 
to  carry  thither  His  Word  ?  Or  supposing  that  Africa  is  to  be  the 
grave-yard  of  the  European,  American,  or  Asiatic  races,  as  often 
as  they  may  in  humble  faith  undertake  to  avangelize  Africa  ;  sup- 
posing this  is  appointed  to  be  so,  we  ask  is  the  diflSculty  of  sickly 
or  deadly  climates  the  only  difficulty  in  that  work  of  converting 
the  world  which  has  been  undertaken  by  our  Omnipotent  Captain  i 
In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  tlie  allegation  that  the  white 
man  cannot  live  in  Africa.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  lived  there  himself 
eighteen  years,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  danger  has  been 

f greatly  magnified,  is  common  to  negro  and  to  white  men,  is  pecu- 
iar  to  certain  localities,  and  is  greatly  attributable  to  that  want  of 
experience  which  always  endangers  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
He  says : 

"  CommaDdcr  Chamberlain  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  brig  Britomartj 
informed  the  writer  that  he  bad  been  cruising  on  the  coast  nearly  two  yearSi 
vitbout  having  lost  a  man,  or  having  bad,  so  far  as  be  knew,  a  single  case 
of  African  fever  on  board  his  vessel;  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  York- 
town^  with  a  crew  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  cruised  on  the  coast  two 
years  without  having  lost  a  single  man ;  and  the  writer  was  informed  by 
Capt.  Bell,  that  be  bad  never  had  a  healthier  crew  in  any  part  of  the 
world."     Page  449. 

He  tells  us  'Hhere  are  not  less  than  three  thousand  whites  now  living 
on  that  coast  and  on  the  Islands  adjacent;  and  that  if  you  add  to  this  the 
floating  population  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  whole  white  population  cannot  be  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand/' 
**  And  we  may  add  to  all  this,  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  affluence,  who  reside  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of  preference.'' 
Page  522. 

*'  On  this  subject,  1  have  no  convictions  I  would  wish  to  conceal.  The 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  been,  and  I  presume  ever  will  be,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Western 
Africa;  and  this  difficulty  exists,  be  it  known,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of 
agencj^  that  may  be  employed  in  carrying  it  on.  For  the  coloured  man 
from  these  United  States  is  as  sure  to  feel  the  eflfects  of  the  climate  as  the 
tffhUe  man ;  and  if  the  physical  constitution  of  the  former  possesses  some 
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tdvantage  in  ftdapUng  itself  more  readily  to  the  climate,  I  am  not  sure  bnt 
the  other  will  have  equally  as  much  advantage  in  his  superior  discretion  and 
the  precaotionary  measures  which  he  will  practice  to  preserve  his  health* 
Tile  difSeultj  in  either  case,  however,  has  been  ondnlj  magnified."  Page 
on* 

^  The  Christian  public  in  this  country  has  had  no  means  of  forming  a 
jadgment  on  the  subject,  except  by  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred 
laong  their  missionaries ;  and  these  have  been  paraded  before  the  publio 
mind  by  the  opposers  of  African  Missions  with  such  studied  care,  that  no  one 
eise  has  &iled  to  produce  its  full  effect/' 

''  Now,  while  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  ourselves  of  the  extent 
tad  severity  of  these  losses,  we  feel  that  it  has  been  specially  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  that  the  attendant  ciromnstances  and 
collateral  eaases  of  most  of  these  calamities  have  not  been  made  equally 
prominent  at  the  same  time/' 

''And  firwtj  there  are  certain  points  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  in  all 
odier  countries,  tl|at,  by  local  causes,  have  been  rendered  more  unhealthy 
than  the  country  generally.  Of  these,  none  are  supposed  to  be  more  so  than 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Messurado.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  beard 
a  dissent  from  this  opinion  by  a  single  individual  whose  judgment  was  enti- 
tled to  respect ;  and  yet  it  is  from  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality  that 
have  occurred  at  these  two  places,  chiefly,  that  the  public,  both  in  England 
and  America,  have  derived  their  impressions  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country  at  large." 

*'  Bat  there  are  other  and  still  weightier  considerations." 
'<  I  allude  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  trials  in  which  most  of  the 
missions  to  Africa  have  had  their  origin/' 

<<  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  of  them,  except  those  of  Sierra  Leone 
^nd  Gambia,  have  been  founded  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.     The 
places  selected  for  most  of  these  were  not  only  new  and  unbroken  ground,  so 
bi  as  all  missionary  influence  was  concerned,  but  many  of  them  were  located 
in  the  bosom  of  heathen  tribes,  who  had  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world.     Most  of  the  missionaries  were  pioneers  in  a  difficult  under- 
taking.    They  were  unfurnished  with  missionary  experience,  and  in  many 
instances,   they  were  without  the  aid  of  Christian  counsel.     They  found 
themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  their  labours,  among  a  people  who 
ooold  not  comprehend  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  who  regarded  all 
their  professions  of  friendship  and  disinterestedness  with  distrust.     They 
were  ignorant  of  the  native  character,  and  it  required  much  labour  to  master 
their  barbarous  languages,  through  which  alone  they  could  arrive  at  correct 
knowledge  of  their  character,  or  hope  to  influence  their  minds.     In  many 
instances,  they  were  without  medical  aid,  and  in  others,  when  physicians 
were  at  hand,  those  physicians  themselves  were  inexperienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  African  diseases;  and  in  every  instance,   the  missionaries  were 
pressed  down  by  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to  all  new 
misions.     So  that,   when  all  these  things  are  taken  into  the  account,  we 
almost  ivonder  that  the  mortality  has  not  been  greater;  we  almost  marvel 
that  any  have  escaped." 

**'  Bat  this   perilous  crisis,  we  believe,  has  been  passed.     The  most  for- 
Bidable  obstacles  have  been  removed,  and  the  missionary  work,  it  is  believedj 
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will  henceforth  move  forward  more  easily  and  with  less  sacrifioe  of  life. 
Missionaries  in  that  coantry,  notwithstanding  their  losses,  their  reverses, 
their  afflictions  and  hereavements,  have  been  sustained  in  their  work,  and 
obtained  a  firm  footing  on  many  pointn  along  that  coast  A  large  amount 
of  missionary  experience  has  been  acquired:  the  roughness  of  native 
character  has  been  smoothed  down ;  the  habits,  customs,  and  feelings  of  the 
natives  are  better  understood  by  the  missionaries ;  and  the  objects  of  the 
missionaries  are  better  understood  by  the  natives.  Many  of  the  roost  diffi* 
ouh  dialects  of  the  country  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  now  serve, 
not  only  as  easy  and  direct  channels  of  conveying  religious  truth  to  the 
tninds  of  the  people,  but  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  acquisition  of  all  other 
lang:uages  in  the  country.  Missionaries  going  to  that  country  hereafler, 
will  find  misstonary  brethren  on  the  ground  to  welcome  them  and  give  them 
all  needed  counsel  and  aid.  In  this  way  they  will  escape  much  of  the 
wasting  care  and  anxieties  that  were  unavoidable  at  the  commencement  of 
this  undertaking.  They  may  now  go  to  Africa  with  the  reasonable  prospect 
of  living;  and  if  they  cannot  calculate  upon  enjoying  the  same  amount  of 
vigorous  and  elastic  health  that  they  would  in  their  native  country,  they 
may  at  least  expect  to  have  strength  enough  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  the  Grospel  to  thousands  of  their  fcllow-men  who  are  perishing  for 
the  want  of  it.     There  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  white  missionaries, 

Provided  they  are  endowed  with  the  faith,  the  courage  and  the  perseveranoe 
efitting  their  high  calling,  may  live  in  that  country  to  establish  Christian 
churches  there,  which  will  be  able,  in  due  time,  not  only  to  sustain  them- 
selves, but  to  communicate  their  blessings  to  the  remotest  region  of  that 
benighted  continent.  This  is  all  we  can  promise.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
subject  upon  which  we  base  our  arguments.  We  believe  no  obstacles  lie 
in  the  way  of  this  undertaking  as  thus  stated,  except  such  as  have  been 
permitted  by  God,  to  try  the  &ith  and  oourage  of  his  people.  The  bare 
existence  of  trials  and  diffionlties,  provided  they  are  not  insuperable,  is  neve? 
a  sufficient  cause  for  abandoning  any  great  and  good  undertaking.  No 
great  result,  fraught  with  blessings  to  mankind,  has  ever  been  achieved  in 
this  apostate  world  of  ours,  except  by  a  triumph  of  patient  perseveranoe 
over  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Human  probabilities  have  alwayi 
been  arrayed  against  the  promises  of  the  Bible ;  and  if  missionaries  were  le 
look  at  the  former,  without  regard  to  the  latter,  every  field  of  missionarj 
labour  woukl  have  been  abandoned  long  ere  this." — Pages  512-15. 

There  is  another  prevalent  idea,  having  reference  to  ths  Natvoek 
of  Africa^  which  has  contributed  to  create  the  opinion  we  are 
considering,  viz :  the  idea  that  the  aborigines  of  Africa  are  sc 
turbulent  and  savage  in  their  habits  that  no  missionary  could  live 
among  them,  except  so  far  as  he  might  enjoy  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  some  civilized  power  which  the  natives  would  hold 
in  fear.  On  this  subject,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Wilson,  not  only  to 
show  how  little  weight  is  due  to  such  an  objection  to  white  missions 
in  Africa,  (an  objection  by  the  way,  whicli  would  apply  equally  to 
black  ones)  but  also  to  exhibit  to  our  readers,  the  nobleness  d 
character,  and  of  feelings,  and  of  behaviour,  wluch  go  to  make  up 
the  true  Missionary  of  the  oross. 
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''II  (this  eorrent  idea)  has  its  origin  in  soch  low  riews  of  the  natnre 

tod  power  of  the  OtMpel ;  it  so  dishonours  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  be 

fith  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  so  completely  refuted  bj 

(iie  history  of  missions  in  almost  eyery  portion  of  the  habitable  world,  that 

it  might  safely  be  thrust  aside  as  an  argument  unworthy  of  serious  consid* 

cration.^ 

'^  It  is,  in  reality,  but  the  revival  of  that  oft-refuted  idea,  that  civilization 
DDSt  precede  Christianity  in  reclaiming  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  earth ; 
ind  the  argument  is  specially  unfortunate  when  applied  to  Africa,  inasmuch 
IS  htf  history  furnishes  many  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  utter 
impotencj  of  all  secular  power  to  benefit  a  heathen  people.  And  while 
(here  is  no  set  of  men  in  the  world  whose  situation  and  circumstances 
■iturally  lead  them  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  blessings  of  enlightened 
governments  than  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
neYertheless,  they  find  themselves  in  circumstances  where  duty  to  the  heathen 
compels  them  to  protest  against  the  measures  and  designs  of  these  very 
governments.'' 

*'  But,  apart  from  all  speculation,  what  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the 
history  of  missions  in  Western  Africa,  to  warrant  the  opinion  under  consid- 
tration.'' 

**•  No  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
&ct  that,  of  the  numerous  missionary  stations  established  in  that  country 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  ^majority  of  them  are  located,  not  only 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  governments,  but  many  of  them  in  situa- 
tions where  no  civilized  (rovernment  on  earth  could  render  them  aidj 
however  urgent  might  be  their  distress.'' 

"  And  yet  we  ask,  what  one  of  ihose  stations  has  been  cut  ofiT  by  native 
violence  f  What  spot  of  African  soil  has  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
these  missionaries  ?  Is  there  an  individual  in  whose  mind  are  not  called! 
np  associations  of  unparallelled  cruelty  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
Ashanti,  Dehomi,  Bada^y,  and  Kalibar  ?  And  yet  in  these  dark  abodes 
of  cmelty,  Christian  missions  have  been  planted;  the  Gospel  is  statedly 
preached;  missionaries  live  in  peace  and  security,  and  pursue  their  work 
with  a  confident  assurance  that,  ere  long  even  these  dark  habitations  will  be 
filled  with  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel/' 

^' As  there  seems  to  be  a  general  misapprehension  in  relation  to  native 
character,  as  found  in  Africa,  I  may  bo  excused  for  introducing  personal 
experience  in  illustration  of  the  subject." 

''  During  my  residence  in  that  country,  I  have  traveled  many  thousands 
of  miles  among  these  people,  sometimes  on  water  and  sometimes  by  land| 
among  tribes  to  whom  I  was  known,  and  among  those  who  had  never  seen 
a  white  man.  I  have  gone  among  them  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
war.  I  have  visited  them  at  their  homes,  and  I  have  met  them  on  their  way 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men.  And  yet,  in  all  these  journejinga 
among  remote,  and  to  me,  unknown  tribes,  I  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
furnish  myself  with  a  single  implement  of  defence,  nor  was  I  ever  placed 
in  circumstances  where  there  would  have  been  any  jast  cause  for  using  such 
a  weapon,  even  if  I  had  been  supplied." 

''Among  tbof«  of  the  natives  to  whom  I  was  known  as  a  Minister  of  the 
fifing  God,  I  have  generally  traveled  alone  ,*  and  on  many  occasions  when 
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called  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  perform  some  other  errand  of  mercy,  I 
have  passed  through  the  largest  villages  alone  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  with  a  feeling  of  as  much  security  as  I  could  possibly  have  felt  in 
traversing  the  streets  of  any  city  in  these  United  States,  under  similar 
eircumstances.  And  so  far  from  finding  it  impossible  to  live  among  them, 
I  may  further  add,  that  during  the  whole  term  of  my  residence  in  that 
country,  I  scarcely  remember  to  -have  heard  a  single  syllable  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  these  people  which  could;  in  any  just  sensC;  be  construed  as  an 
intentional  insult  to  myself." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  leave  the  impression,  that  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  perfectly  inoffensive  in  their  habits.  They  are  heathen  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word,  and  no  missionary  can  live  among  them  without 
finding  ample  cause  of  perplexity  and  annoyance.  But  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  missionary  cannot  live  among  them  on  account  of  their  turbulence 
and  lawlessness,  the  assertion  b  without  foundation."    Pages  509-11. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  either  that  the  climate  or  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  such  as  to  make  it  indispensable  that  her  heathen  tribes 
be  furnished  with  the  gospel  only  by  black  men.  And  as  to  their 
being  no  hope  of  their  evangelization  except  from  the  colonies  of 
Liberia,  we  say,  the  pretence  is  perfectly  contrary  to  all  history, 
and  to  the  Bible. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  an  authority  which  we  esteem 
very  high,  that  "  Europe  became  what  she  is  by  colonization,  and 
by  this,  America  was  christianized,"  and  that  "  colonization  has 
been,  in  past  ages,  the  great  and  glorious  plan  of  missions."  But 
we  think  a  great,  and  wise,  and  good  man  never  made  a  greater 
error.  We  assert,  unhesitatingly,  on  the  contrary,  that  from  the 
beginning,  Christianity  has  been  propagated  by  Missionaries  in 
distinction  from  Colonists.  We  have  tried,  in  vain,  to  recall  a 
single  instance  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  which  colonization  has  established  the  gos])el  among  a  heathen 
people.  America  was,  indeed,  christianized  by  colonies,  but  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  were  not  so  christianized.  The 
colonists  took  the  soil  of  America  and  christianized  it,  in  the  sense 
of  growing  up  upon  it  into  a  great  and  mighty  Christian  nation, 
but  tliey  exterminated  the  Indians  that  dwelt  upon  it  formerly. 
And  as  to  Europe,  it  was  Missionaries  that  converted  her  as  well 
as  Asia,  and  it  is  Missionaries  that  are,  by  God's  blessing,  to  con- 
vert Africa. 

Any  respectable  work  on  Ecclesiastical  History  will  verify  our 
assertions.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  tells  us  that  the  Apostles  carried 
the  gospel  in  that  early  day  to  nations  near  and  remote.  "  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  in  the  second  century  Pantsenus  carried  it  to  the 
Indiana^  by  which  may  be  meant  either  the  Persians,  Parthians, 
Medes,  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  or  Lybians.  Jerome  thought  it  was 
those  we  now  call  East  Indians,  for  he  represents  him  as  sent  to 
instruct  the  Brahmins."    In  the  second  century,  we  first  find  une- 
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quiVocal  proofe  of  the  existence  of  churches  in  Transalpine  Ghinl, 
now  called  France.  But  who  planted  them  ?  History  tells  us  it 
was  Pothinos,  '^  a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and  devotedness  to 
Christ,  in  company  with  Irenaeus  and  other  holy  men,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  Asia  to  Gkiul,  and  there  instructed  the  people  with 
8ach  success  that  he  gathered  churches  of  Christians  at  Lyons  and 
Vienna,  of  which  Pothinus  himself  was  the  first  Bishop."  Emi- 
nent  French  writers  have,  indeed,  disputed  about  the  precise  origin 
of  their  churches,  but  none  of  them  pretend  to  say  that  colonies 
brought  the  gospel  to  Oaul — ^it  was  these  Missionaries,  or  it  was 
thoee  missionaries. 

In  the  third  century,  "  the  Goths,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  peo- 
ple that  inhabited'  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  made  perpetual  incur- 
sions into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  received  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  from  certain  Priests  whom  they  carried  captive  from  Asia. 
Philostor^us  says  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Christian  captives 
which  induced  the  Gk>ths  to  invito  Christian  teachers  among 
them.''  But  whether  the  one  account  or  the  other  be  correct,  it 
was  still,  in  either  case,  individual  teaching  and  testifying  which 
converted  those  Ooths. 

In  the  fourth  century,  "  Gregory  first  persuaded  private  indi- 
viduab  in  Armenia,  afterwards  the  Kin^  Tiridates,  and  finally  the 
Nobles  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  K)r  thus  driving  away  the 
mists  of  superstition  from  their  minds,  this  missionary  was  called 
^  the  niummator.'  It  was  he  who  gradually  spread  Christianity 
throughout  that  country."  "  In  the  middle  of  this  century,  Fru- 
mentius  proceeded  from  Egypt  into  Abyssinia,  and  baptized  the 
king  and  many  of  the  nobles."  "  To  the  Georgians,  a  Christian 
woman,  who  had  been  carried  captive  thither,  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary. She  persuaded  them  to  send  for  other  teachers  to  Con- 
stantinople." 

Hitherto,  we  read  of  no  conversions  to  Christianity,  except 
through  the  teachings  of  missionaries.  But  we  are  descending  iar 
from  the  pure  fountain  head,  and  the  stream  begins  to  be  muddy. 
We  have  just  been  reading  of  a  part  of  the  Goths  converted  by 
their  captives.  Now  we  hear  of  Constantino  the  Great  "  vanquish- 
ing them  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  engaging  great  numbers  of  them 
to  oecome  Christians."  Whether  he  "engaged"  them  to  this  change 
by  the  mere  effect  of  the  vanquishing,  or  whether  he  brought  them 
over  by  teaching,  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  colonization 
was  not  the  means  of  their  conversion.  "  But  still,  a  large  part  of 
the  nation  remained  (says  Mosheim,)  estranged  from  Christ  until 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  permitted  them  to  pass  the 
Danube  and  inhabit  Dacia,  &c.  on  condition  that  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  Koman  laws  and  embrace  Christianity,  to  which 
condition  their  king  Fritigern  consented."  They  were  bought  to 
be  Christians  by  the  Emperor  Yalens,  and  they  were  probably  just 
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about  such  Christians  as  Constantine  ^^  engaged"  the  others  to  be, 
when  he  vanquished  them.  Mosbeim  remarks,  that  in  this  cen- 
tury whole  nations  as  well  as  individuals  found  cogent  reasons  for 
embracing  Christianity  in  the  fear  of  the  Eoman  arms,  and  the 
desire  of  pleasing  the  Emperor,  "  Yet  (says  he)  no  person  well 
informed  in  the  history  of  this  period,  will  ascribe  the  extension  of 
Christianity  wholly  to  these  causes.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the 
untiring  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  other  holy  men,  the  pure  and  de- 
vout lives  which  many  of  the  Christians  exhibited,  the  translations 
ot  tlie  sacred  volume,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
were  as  efficient  motives  with  many  persons,  as  the  arguments 
from  worldly  advantage  and  disadvantage  were  with  others." 
Nothing  is  said  of  colonies  in  this  century  as  the  means  of  spreading 
Christianity.  But  sjpecial  mention  is  made  of  ^'  the  great  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  who  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  Gaul ; 

Sei^suaded  many  to  renounce  their  idols  and  embrace  Christianity; 
estroyed  their  temples  and  threw  down  their  statues ;  and  who 
therefore,  deserved  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gavla.^^  He  was 
evidently  a  great  miesionary. 

In  the  htlh  century  we  find  a  still  muddier  stream.  "  The 
German  nations  who  rent  in  pieces  the  Western  Koman  Empire 
were  either  Christians  before  that  event  or  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity after  establishing  their  kingdoms,  in  order  to  reign  more 
securely  among  the  Christians.  But  at  what  time,  and  by  whose 
instrumentality  the  Yandals,  the  Suevi,  the  Alans,  and  some  others, 
became  Christians,  is  still  uncertain,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
As  to  the  Burgundians  who  dwelt  along  the  Rhine,  and  thence 

Eassed  into  Gaul,  it  appears  from  Socrates  that  they  voluntarily 
ecame  Christians,  near  tlie  commencement  of  the  century.  Their 
motive  to  this  step  was  the  hope  that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the 
Komans,  who  they  were  informed  was  immensely  powerful,  would 
protect  them  from  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Huns.  They 
afterwards  joined  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Goths,  were  addicted." 

In  this  century  Clovis  or  Lewis,  king  of  the  Franks,  "  when  in 
a  desperate  situation  in  battle  witli  the  Allemanni  implored  the 
aid  of  Christ,  and  vowed  to  worship  him  as  God,  if  he  gained  the 
victory.  He  did  conquer,  and  stood  to  his  promises,  and  was 
baptized  at  Rhoims;  some  thousands  of  Franks  followed  his 
example.''  But  in  his  case,  we  read  of  something  better  than 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Germans.  He  had  *"  a  wile,  Clotildis,  a 
Christum,  and  she  had  long  recommended  Christ  to  him  in  vain.'' 
She  was  the  Missionary,  and  planted  the  seed  in  his  mind  which 
at  last  o^erminated. 

In  tni$  centurv  also,  we  read  of  Succathus,  a  Scotchman,  whose 
name  was  chan&i^ed  to  Patricius  (Patrick)  who  converted  many  of 
the  Irish  to  Christianity.  He  was  ^^  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,"  that 
is,  its  missionary. 
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Mosheim  very  properly  comments  upon  the  mixture  of  motives 
which  operated  with  many  in  this  century,  to  abandon  their  false 
gods  and  profess  Christianity.  There  is  not  a  word  however,  about 
colonization  as  the  means  of  any  of  them  being,  either  '^  soundly" 
or  "unsoundly"  converted. 

In  the  sixth  centurv  we  are  told  that  ^'Gregory  the  Great,  sent 
forty  Benedictine  Monks  into  Britain,  with  Augustine  at  their  head, 
to  complete  the  work  which  Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  had  b^un  to  accomplish,  partly  by  her  own  influence  and 
partly  by  that  of  the  ministers  of  religion  whom  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  Paris."  By  this  double  missionary  effort,  the  King 
and  the  people  of  Kent  were  converted. 

The  seventh  century  witnessed  various  missionary  labours  among 
the  Gauls,  the  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  also  the 

Slendid  success  of  the  Nestorians  of  the  East,  who,  "  with  incredi- 
e  industry  and  perseverance,  laboured  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
trom  Syria  and  India,  among  the  barbarous  and  savage  nations 
inhabiting  the  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  And  that 
their  zeal  was  not  inefficient,  appears  from  numerous  proo&  still 
existing.  In  particular,  the  vast  empire  of  China  was,  by  their 
zeal  and  industry,  enlightened  with  the  light  of  Christianity." 

In  the  eighth  centuiy  we  still  read  of  Christianity  beingdissem- 
inated  in  the  remote  East  by  the  Nestorians.  In  Europe,  Boniface 
WIS  famous  as  a  missionary,  and  was  called  ^^The  Apostle  of 
Germany."  So  was  Corbinian,  and  so  too,  was  Pirmin,  a  French 
Monk,  and  so  was  Lebwin,  an  English  one.  They  were,  doubtless, 
not  missionaries  of  an  uncorrupted  Christianity,  yet  they  were 
spreading  their  doctrines  by  individual  persuasions  and  arguments 
and  influence.  Charlemagne  in  this  century,  sought  to  convert 
tiie  Saxons  by  force  of  arms,  joined  to  rewards,  and  at  length 
succeeded. 

We  should  wear  out  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to 
pursue  this  investigation  all  down  through  the  dark  ages.  The 
result  however,  would  be  still  the  same;  constant  endeavours 
amidst  all  the  superstition  of  the  times  to  propagate  opinions,  and 
always  by  the  missionary  in  distinction  from  the  colonist !  Even 
where  the  power  of  Kings  and  armies  is  employed,  still  it  is  in 
connection  with  teachers  individually  engaged  in  propa^aitmg 
opinionSy  and  never  by  colonies  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Coming 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Reformation  took  place, 
we  read,  that  ^^  the  Boman  I'ontifls,  after  losing  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  were  roused  to  new  zeal  to  propagate  Christianity  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  world.  For  no  better  method  occurred  to  them,  both 
for  repairing  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  Europe,  and  for  vindi- 
cating their  claims  to  the  title  of  common  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  celebrated 
society  of  Jesuits,  in  the  year  1540,  they  were  especially  charged 
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constantly  to  train  up  suitable  men,  to  be  commissioned,  and  sent 
by  the  Pontiflfs  into  the  remotest  regions  as  preachers  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the  order  obeyed  their  injunc- 
tion, may  be  learned  from  the  long  list  of  histories  which  describe 
the  labours  and  perils  encountered  by  vast  numbers  of  the  frater- 
nity, while  propagating  Christianity  among  the  pagan  nations." 
Mosheiin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii,  84. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  (1622,)  was  established  at  Rome, 
the  famous  "  Congre^atio  de  propaganda  fide."  Then  in  1627, 
also  at  Rome,  "  the  College  or  Seminary  for  propagating  the  faith," 
and  in  1663  in  France,  "the  Congregation  of  Priests  tor  Foreign 
Missions,"  and  likewise  the  "Parisian  Seminary  for  Missions 
to  Foreign  Nations."  From  these  colleges  and  societies  (says 
Mosheim)  issued  those  swarms  of  missionaries  who  travelled  over 
the  whole  world,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  discovered,  and  from  amongst 
the  most  ferocious  nations  gathered  congregations  that  were,  if  not 
in  reality,  yet  in  name  and  in  some  of  their  usages.  Christians." 

Efforts  were  made  (we  are  told  by  the  same  nistorian)  to  rouse 
the  Lutherans  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  missionary 
enterprizes.  But  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes  and  various 
other  causes,  combined  to  make  these  efforts  vain.  "  But  the 
Reformed,  (he  remarks)  and  especially  the  English  and  Dutch, 
whose  mercantile  adventures  carried  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world,  and  who  planted  extensive  colonies  during  this  century 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church.  Nor  did  these 
nations  wholly  neglect  this  duty,  although  they  are  taxed  with 
grasping  at  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  but  neglecting  their  souls, 
and  perhaps  they  did  not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done.^'    Vol.  iii,  p.  294. 

Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  come  upon  colonies  in 
connection  with  the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  heathen 
people ;  and  certainly  no  great  advantage  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  them  to  the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  faith  or  opinions. 
We  do  not  forget  the  missionary  laboure  of  that  "  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,"  John  Eliot,  nor  of  his  noble  compeers,  the  Mayhews ; 
but  we  deny  that  their  influence  was  that  of  colonists  as  distin- 
guished from  missionaries.  We  deny  that  their  success  in  convertr 
mg  the  Indians  is  any  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  colonies  of 
English  around  them,  than  the  withering,  blighting  influence  of 
those  colonies  of  white  men  upon  the  Indians,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
these  missionaries.  With  as  much  justice  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  may  be  attributed 
to  the  European  and  American  settlers  there,  who  are  to  a  great 
extent,  enemies  of  the  missionaries  and  of  Christianity ! 

It  would,  therefore,  be  altogether  a  new  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  Christian  missions  to  send  out  colonies  with  a  view  to  converting 
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heathen  people.  And  not  only  would  this  be  a  new  feature  in  the 
conduct  of  Christian  Missions,  but  its  being  applied  to  Africa  is  a 
singular  feature  in  this  new  missionary  theory  of  the  coloni- 
zationists.  Only  in  reference  to  that  continent,  do  they  advocate 
ct)lonization  as  an  improvement  upon  preaching  and  teaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  We  may  depena  on  missionaries  to  do  the  work 
m  all  other  countries,  but  in  Africa  it  has  to  be  done  by  colonies ! 

This  new  theory  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  contrary  to  all  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  missionary  experience.  We  assert,  and  we  do 
it  with  full  knowledge  of  what  we  say,  that  missionaries  in  heathen 
conntries  now,  do  not  find  the  presence  of  Englishmen,  or  of 
Americans  generally,  any  advantage  to  them  in  their  work. 
Indeed,  they  consider  it  a  hindrance,  except  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  these  parties  are  men  of  decided  and  consistent  piety.  And 
tlie  reason  is  obvious.  The  inconsistent  conduct,  the  dishonesty, 
or  the  sabbath-breaking  of  one  such  American,  whether  seaman  or 
merchant,  or  consul,  speaks  to  the  natives  more  pow  erfully  against 
Christianity  than  many  sermons  of  the  missionary  can  speak  in  its 
favour.  Missionaries  would  generally,  much  prefer  to  be  alone 
among  the  heathen  than  to  have  in-eligious  compatriots  near  them. 
The  want  of  their  protection  and  their  society,  they  consider  a 
small  evil,  compared  with  the  hindrance  of  their  presence  and 
example.  And  how  much  more  certainly,  must  the  influence  and 
example  of  irreli^ous  colonists  always  counterwork  and  oppose  all 
the  good  instructions  of  good  men  in  the  colony. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  to  any  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  such  afiairs,  or  who  will  carefully  consider  the  subject, 
that  a  colony  of  settlers  from  another  country  speaking  another 
language,  and  belonging  to  another  nation,  and  professing  another 
religion,  (even  though  their  complexion  may  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  natives)  must,  in  a  thousand  ways,  come  into  collision  and 
conflict  with  them;  and  that  the  consequence  must  be  mutual 
jealousy  and  hatred  and  strife,  so,  that  in  the  end,  one  or  the  other 
mast  succumb.  All  these  diflSculties  attend  the  effort  to  propagate 
Christianity  by  colonists  in  distinction  from  missionaries.  The 
c<»lonist  is  very  apt  to  be  their  enemy,  but  the  missionary  is  the 
friend  of  the  heathen.  He  lives  for  them.  He  dies  for  them.  He 
has  renounced  home  and  friends  for  them.  He  is  devoted  to  their 
gr>od  and  is  their  servant  for  Clmst's  sake.  And  they  know  that 
these  things  are  so. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  upon  the  inevitable  mutual 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  natives  and  colonists,  we  quote  Mr.  Wilson's 
kind  and  cautious  hints  to  the  Colonization  Society : 

"  There  are  sorae  things  connected  with  the  management  of  these  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  trade  is  conducted,  that  are  very 
prejiidicia]  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  and  they  ought  to  be  corrected." 
Page  442. 
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"  Another  object  which  ou^ht  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  uie  general  welfare  of  the  country  is,  that  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives  should  be  cared  for  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Liberians.  K  one  class  is  educated  and  improved  to  the  neglect 
ot  the  other,  then  the  neglected  one  must  be  doomed  to  the  task  of  drawing 
water  and  hewing  wood  all  the  days  of  their  life ;  and  their  fate  must  be  that  of 
all  other  barbarous  tribes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  civiHzed  men 
without  the  intervention  of  the  gospel."     Page  410. 

"  In  consequence,  however,  of  frequent  collisions  between  the  colonists 
and  the  natives,  which  kept  the  minds  of  the  latter  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive 
religious  impressions ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
colonists  looked  upon  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  raise  the  natives  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  and  intelligence;  and  in  consequence  of  legislation  which 
had  the  tendency  to  embarrass  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  the  mission 
was  transferred  to  the  Gabun  in  1842,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  efficiently 
ever  since."    Page  601. 

We  quote  also,  to  the  same  effect,  some  remarks  from  the  pen, 
we  suppose,  of  a  coloured  man  in  Liberia,  copied  from  the  Liberia 
Herald  of  June  18,  1856: 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  this  spirit,  too  prevalent  among  Americo-Liberians, 
who  are,  by  the  way,  overrun  with  missionaries,  while  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  natives  are  penshing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  time,  high 
time,  for  Chmches  and  Boards  to  say,  *  So  I  turn  to  the  Gentiles.'  In  my 
humble  opinion,  gospel  fat,  gospel  foundered,  gospel  sick,  gospel  free,  and 
gospel  hardened ;  the  gospel  thrown  away  in  the  street  until  loathed  as  it 
were ;  how  cm  any  other  feeling  toward  missionaries  prevail  among  those 
who  look  only  at  the  bread  they  eat,  and  envy  what  they  do  not  give !" 

"Should  God  turn  these  blessings  into  a  curse,  while  three  and  four 
missionaries  are  stationed  among  some  two  or  three  hundred  Americo- 
Liberians,  and  three  and  four  denominations  at  work  i.i  one  small  hamlet,  we 
should  not  repine.  The  missionaries  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  they  are  sent. 
In  the  mean  time,  whole  tribes  of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  native  Liberians, 
(all  destined,  I  hope,  to  be  one  nation  and  one  people,)  hear  not  the  preacher's 
cry,  *  Come  over  and  help  us.'  No  book-man  sits  before  their  children,  and 
when  schools  are  sent  tliem,  the  same  ignorant  gabbers  say,  *  better  send  them 
powder,  and  shot,  and  fire,  and  death ;'  '  wasting  money,'  *  eating  up  means,* 
*  making  them  more  able  to  cheat  and  rob,'  *  bigger  rascals,  and  villains.' 
And  just  as  it  goes ;  what  teachers  ever  taught  boys  wickedness  ?  Alas !  for 
men,  I  believe  the  duties  of  the  church  to  be  marked  out  by  God.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  good  only  of  civilization  and  education.  There  is  evil  in 
Christian  nations,  evil  and  good  seem  to  go  together,  tares  and  the  wheat 
are  in  the  same  field,  and  the  bad  apparently  looks  the  prevailing  thing ;  evil 
ever  had  the  majority,  and  when  will  the  world  be  better  ?" 

"  A  Traveller," 

This  "  Traveller,"  of  whatever  complexion  he  may  be,  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  sense.  There  is  great  good  sense  in  his  last  remark 
that,  there  is  always  evil  in  Christian  nations  mixed  with  the  good 
and  predominating  over  it,  and  that  we  must  not  expect  to  see  only 
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what  is  good  in  civilization  or  education.  If  we  send  only  civiliza- 
tion (ana  that  but  half  civilized  itself,)  to  Africa  we  must  not  expect 
that  we  shall  see  "  only  good,"  or  even  chiefly  good,  come  out  of 
it  The  heathen  of  Africa  to  be  made  better,  need  a  mightier 
infinence  than  civilization ;  the  influence  of  Divine  illumination 
and  grace. 

Some  of  the  orators  of  the  Society  represent  every  colcHiist  at 
Liberia  as  a  missionary  t  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  if  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  wise  and  good  men  may  be  taken, 
(men  who  have  for  years,  directed  the  affairs  of  Foreign  Missions 
from  these  United  States  to  all  the  heathen  world)  that  we  have 
heard  them  say  they  never  knew  a  single  coloured  man  in  this 
country,  whom  they  would  be  willing  to  commission  as  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen  I  Coloured  men  to  be  preachers  to  the  colonists 
they  had  sent  out ;  but  to  go  alone  amongst  the  heathen,  as 
missionaries,  they  had  never  known  any  that  were  fit.  And  yet 
persons  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  conduct  of  Foreign 
Missions  imagine  that  every  colonist  that  is  sent  forth  to  Liberia  is 
a  missionary  of  Christianity  I  These  simple  hearted  persons  know 
very  little  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  heathen  society,  or 
they  would  be  less  sanguine  of  the  results  of  indiscriminately 
thrusting  forth  poor,  unprepared,  free  negroes  upon  it.  There  is 
not  a  Missionary  Society  in  this  country,  that  has  nad  even  twenty 
years  experience,  but  has  been  led  to  feel  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  more  carefully  selecting  even  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  whom  it  sends  forth.  And  the  reason  is,  because  %(yms 
mint^ters^  even  educated  men  and  men  approved  at  home,  have 
been  found  unable  to  pass  unhurt  through  the  ordeal  that  awaited 
them  amongst  the  heatnen.  Yet  here  is  a  Society  that  will  receive 
from  any  planter  in  South  Carolina,  one  hundred  negroes  for  tlieir 
colonies  to-morrow,  if  he  will  pay  (or  if  the  Society  can  beg  the 
money  to  pay)  tlieir  passage  and  six  months  provisions ;  and  these 
one  hundred  negroes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  to  be  consid- 
ered so  many  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  1  Well  may  Mr. 
Wilson  say : 

**  The  idea  of  gathenDg  up  coloured  people  indiscriminately,  in  this  country, 
and  setting  them  down  upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  with  the  design  or  expecta- 
tion tliat  they  will  take  the  lead  in  diffusing  a  pure  Christianity  among  the 
natiyes,  deserves  to  be  utterly  rejected  by  every  friend  of  Africa.  A  proposi- 
tion to  transport  white  men  in  the  same  indiscriminate  manner  to  some  other 
heathen  country,  with  the  view  of  evangelizing  the  natives  of  that  country, 
would  be  regarded,  to  say  the  least,  as  highly  extravagant."    Page  507. 

Upon  what  principle  of  sober  sense  can  such,  rash  proceedings 
be  approved?  Who  can  doubt  that  every  company  of  blacks  sent 
oat  thus,  from  a  Southern  plantation,  or  from  a  Northern  city  or 
oommunity,  carries  out  at  least,  twenty  fold  more  of  the  world,  and 
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the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  than  of  Christian  character,  or  of  the 
experience  of  God's  grace  in  the  heart  ?  And  are  the  world,  and 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  the  hearts  of  poor,  ignorant,  depraved 
men,  so  very  different  in  Africa,  from  what  they  are  in  America, 
that  the  sending  forth  of  a  cargo  of  such  influences  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  Christian  missionary  operation  ? 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  was  the  author  of  Christian 
missions.  He  ordained  a  very  simple  means  for  the  convei'sion  of 
the  world.  It  was  just  preaching  and  teaching.  '^  Go  teach  all 
nations,"  said  he.    And  the  Apostle  Paul,  himself  a  most  distin- 

fuished  and  successful  missionary,  tells  us  that  the  means  appointed 
y  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  this  end,  is  just  "  the  foolishness  of 
preaching^  "We  preach,  (said  he,)  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  to  them  who 
are  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God."  This  is  a  very  simple  means.  But  it  is  employed 
by  an  almighty  agent,  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  accompanies  tlie 
faithful  use  of  it,  all  the  world  over,  with  his  omnipotent  grace. 
It  is  this  omnipotent  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  alone 
can  do  anything  for  the  heathen.  And  He  will  be  honoured  by  us 
in  the  employment  of  what  He  devises  and  reveals,  or  else  His 
blessing  shall  be  withheld.  If  we  substitute  a  new  and  a  difierent 
means  from  that  which  the  Head  of  the  church  has  promised  to 
bless,  we  must  not  expect  his  blessing.  The  Colonization  Society 
may  move  heaven  and  earth,  may  enlist  the  general  government, 
and  all  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  scheme  of  sending  the 
free  blacks  to  Africa,  and  they  may  urge  on  the  movement  by 
pleading  that  it  alone  can  and  will  christianize  Africa.  But  let  it 
not  be  expected  that  all  this  eftbrt  and  noise  can  change  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  pleases  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe,  and  by  nothing  else ;  espe- 
cially by  nothing  that  man  devises,  and  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
the  contrivance  of  man  are  seen  conspicuous. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say,  that  the  missionaries  by  whom 
Africa  is  to  be  converted  to  God,  must  be  white  men,  any  more 
than  we  can  allow  others  to  say  they  must  necessarily  be  black 
men.  God  will  raise  up  whom  he  will  for  that  work.  But  what 
we  do  say  is,  that  according  to  the  Bible  and  all  church  history, 
God  will  convert  Africa  in  no  other  way  than  he  has  converted,  or 
will  convert  any  other  country,  viz :  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
and  by  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  use  of  men  called  by 
him  to  preach  this  preaching,  and  to  teach  this  doctrine. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  to  the  Colonization 
Society,  that  they  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  "steamships 
effort,^'  to  beware  of  rash  measures,  and  of  rash  men.  The  colony 
might  well  say  of  the  Society,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  and 
the  Society  might  well  say  the  same  of  the  Naval  Committee  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  that  agreed  to  urge  for  them  that 

gigantic  measure.    Legislative  benevolence  is  aTwajs  the  most 

fumbling  and  bungling  benevolence  in  the  world.    The  greatest 

enemies  of  the  Society  and  its  colonies,  need  not  have  desired  them 

any  greater  misfortune,  than  the  adoption  of  that  mad  report  would 

iave  been.    The  Society  have  put  their  hand  to  a  work  whose  very 

magnitude  and  difficulties  should  make  them  sober.    Let  them 

beware  of  rash  councils,  and  hasty  plans.    Let  them  eschew  the 

great  swelling  words  to  which  the  writers  of  their  reports,  and  the 

orators  of  their  annual  meetings  have  been  so  much  addicted. 

We  know  not,  nor  do  they,  whether  the  Providence  that  brought 

tlie  negroes  here,  intends  to  take  them,  even  those  now  free,  back 

to  Africa  or  not.    If  He  designs  it  to  be  done,  His  hand  will  do  it, 

for  no  mortal's  can.    If  He  designs  to  bless  the  African  race  with 

Christianity,  He  will  do  that  also,  for  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 

man.    And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  methods  by 

which  He  will  accomplish  this  latter  object,  never  will  be  found  to 

be  the  employment  of  darkness  to  enlighten  darkness,  or  corruption 

to  purify  corruption.    And  though  He  may  make  use  of  some  of 

Africa's  own  children,  to  raise  their  mother  up  from  degradation, 

they  will,  doubtless,  be  men  who  have  personally  experienced 

another  transformation,  than  any  which  a  mere  removal  from 

America  to  Africa  can  work  in  the  Colonists  of  Liberia. 


Abt.  m.— the  MARTYRS  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  martyr  age  of  Scotland  begins  with  the  restoration  of  Charles 
n.  to  the  thrones  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1660. 
This  king  was  a  free-thinker  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  a  Sadducee  in  regard  to  a  hereafter,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  epicurean  and  the  satyr,  in  relation  to  the  moralities  of  the 
present  life.  He  became  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  before 
nis  death.  He  was  never  its  very  bitter  enemy  in  his  life.  The 
epigrammatic  point  of  his  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  as 
to  his  choice  among  Protestant  churches,  has  made  the  saying 
famous.  He  was  an  Episcopalian,  he  said,  because  that  was  "  the 
more  gentleman- like  persuasion "  of  them.  Men  since  have 
smiled,  and  thought  that  gentility  must,  indeed,  have  been  promi- 
nent, and  morality  far  in  the  rear,  to  suit  Charles  H  ! ! 

The  atheist  Hume  gives  a  pleasing  resume  of  the  character  of 
Charles  U.,  part  absolutely  laudatory,  part  apologetic,  and  all 
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thoroughly  fallacious,  as  might  be  expected.  And  he  actually 
snorts  with  contempt  at  the  pious  character  of  such  men  as  Guthrie, 
Argyle,  Warriston,  and  Carstairs.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  all 
men  have  not  seen  that  Hume  speaks  of  Charles  just  as  a  man 
standing  where  Hume  stood,  might  be  expected  to  sj^eak  of  a  man 
standing  where  Charles  H.  stood.  That  must,  indeed,  be  a  dull 
eye  and  a  blunt  sense  which  does  not  see  the  ever  visible  leanings 
to  despotism  and  to  infidelity  in  Hume's  History.  His  praise  of 
Charles,  therefore,  throws  almost  as  clear  a  light  on  what  that  king 
really  was,  as  do  the  filthy  records  of  Pepys'  Dairy  itself. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  king  that  two  thousand  illustrious 
and  holy  men — the  old  non-conformists — were  put  out  of  the  pul- 
pits in  England,  on  the  sad  Bartholomew's  day,  for  disagreeing 
with  the  king  on  the  point  of  church  government.  It  was  in  the 
reioni  of  this  king  that  Vane,  and  Russell,  and  Sydney  were  ju- 
dicially murdered,  for  being  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  Church  and  State.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the 
mountains,  and  the  mosses,  and  the  moors  of  Scotland  were  made 
red  with  the  blood  of  eighteen  thousand  of  her  holiest  men ;  and 
those  same  mountains,  and  mosses,  and  moors,  made  sacred  forever 
by  the  glory  of  those  martyrs,  because  they  would  not  take  this 
king  to  be  the  Head  of  their  church,  the  lord  of  their  conscience, 
their  earthly  Pope  and  spiritual  father. 

That  we  may  have  a  better  view  of  the  times,  we  must  have 
patience,  therefore,  to  call  up  the  various  witnesses  to  the  character 
of  this  king  that  we  may  clearly  see  what  right  he  has  to  expect 
his  people  to  bend  their  religion  and  their  consciences  to  his  com- 
mand.   Who,  and  what  was  this  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

First  Witness y  David  Hume :  "  If  we  survey  the  character  of  Charles 
II.,  in  the  different  lights  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  varioas,  and 
give  rise  to  differeDt  and  even  opposite  sentiments.  When  considered  as  a 
companion,  he  appears  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men ;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment  must  be  allowed  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. His  love  of  raillery  was  so  tempered  with  good  breeding  that  it 
was  never  offensive  :  His  propensity  to  satire  was  so  checked  with  discretion 
that  his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the  object  of  it :  His  wit,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was  himself  a  good 
judge,  (the  Marquis  of  Halifax,)  could  not  be  said  so  much  to  be  very 
refined  or  elevated, — qualities  apt  to  beget  jealousy  and  apprehension  in 
company, — as  to  be  a  plain,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit.  And 
although  he  talked,  perhaps,  more  than  strict  rules  of  behaviour  might 
permit,  men  were  so  pleased  with  the  affable  communicative  deportment  of 
the  monarch  that  they  always  went  away  contented  both  with  him  and 
with  themselves. 

*^  Thb  is,  indeed,  the  most  shining  part  of  the  king's  character — and  he 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it — for  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality 
of  State,  and  of  relapsing  every  moment  into  the  companion. 
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"  In  the  duties  of  private  life,  bis  eondnot,  though  net  free  from  excep- 
tioo,  was  in  the  main,  laudable.  He  was  an  easy  generous  lover  (I ! !)  a 
eifil  and  obliging  husband,  a  friendly  brother,  an  indufgent  father,  and  a 
good  natured  master.  The  voluntary  friendships,  hovever,  which  this 
prince  contracted,  nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were  feeble ;  and  he 
seTer  attached  himself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers  with  a  sincere 
iffection.  He  believed  them  to  have  no  motive  in  serring  him  but  self- 
interest ;  and  he  was  still  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present 
esse  or  convenience. 

^  With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must  set  bounds  to  our 
panegyric  on  Charles.     The  other  parts  of  his  conduct  may  admit  of  some 
ipology,  but  can  deserve  small  applause.     He  was,  indeed,  so  much  fitted 
for  private  life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  possessed  order,  ^gality, 
and  economy  in  the  former — was  profuse,  thoughtless,  and  negligent  in  the 
Ifttter.     When  we  consider  him  as  a  sovereign,  his  character,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his  people,  and 
dishonourable  to  himself.     Negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless 
of  its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  trea- 
sare,  sparing  only  of  its  blood,  he  exposed  it,  by  his  measures,  though  he 
ever  appeared  but  in  sport,  to  the  danger  of  a  furious  civil  war,  and  even 
to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  conquest.     Yet  may  all  these  enormi- 
ties, if  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
indolence  of  his  temper — a  fault  which,  however  unfortunate  In  a  monarch, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  with  great  severity." 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  witrfess— a  significant  testimony. 
The  private  life  of  Charles  II.  is  then  the  exemplification  of  what 
flume  thought  "in  the  main  laudable,"  and  deserving  of  "pane- 
gyric !"  We  are  also  compelled  to  accept  this  chaste,  virtuous, 
and  high-principled  king  as  a  specimen,  at  least  for  his  own  times, 
of  those  who  choose  a  religion  on  the  gentility  principle.  This 
man  was  the  Head  of  the  "  gentility  "  church  of  his  day ! 

We  call  a  Second  Wttness — T,  B.  Mdcaulay :  '*  On  the  ignoble  nature 
of  the  restored  exile,  adversity  had  exhausted  all  her  discipline  in  vain. 
He  had  one  immense  advantage  over  most  other  princes.  Though  bom  in 
the  purple,  he  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
the  diversities  of  character  than  most  of  his  subjects.  He  had  known 
restraint,  danger,  penury,  and  dependence.  He  had  often  suffered  from 
ingratitude,  insolence,  and  treachery.  He  had  received  many  signal  proofs 
of  faithful  and  heroic  attachment.  He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw,  both 
sides  of  human  nature.  But  only  one  side  remained  in  his  memory.  He 
had  learned  only  to  distrust  and  despise  his  species — to  consider  integrity  in 
man  and  modesty  in  woman  as  mere  acting.  Nor  did  he  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself  He  was  incapable  of  friendship ;  yet 
he  was  perpetually  led  by  favourites  without  being  in  the  smallest  degree 
daped  by  them.  He  knew  that  their  regard  to  his  interests  was  all  simu- 
lated ;  but  from  a  certain  easiness,  which  had  no  cor.nection  with  humanity, 
he  sabmilted,  half-laughing  at  himself,  to  be  made  the  tool  of  any  woman 
whose  person  attracted  him,  or  of  any  man  whose  tattle  diverted  him.    He 
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thought  little^  tod  cmred  less  about  religion.  He  seeniii  to  hare  paased  his 
life  in  dawJliDg  stupense  between  HobbiAm  and  Popery.  He  was  crowned 
in  his  jonth  with  the  covenant  in  his  hand ;  he  died  at  kst  with  the  Host 
sticking  in  Lin  tiroat;  and  during  most  of  the  intermediate  years,  was 
occupied  in  perseruting  both  Covenanters  and  Catholics.  He  was  not  a 
tyrant  from  tn^;  ordinary  motives.  He  valued  power  for  its  own  sake  little, 
and  fame  still  Icnn,  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  or  to  have 
frmnd  any  pieasiri^  excitement  in  cruelty.  What  he  wanted  was  to  be 
amime^l — to  get  tLroagh  the  twenty-four  hours  pleasantly  without  sitting 
down  to  drv  ousireM.  Sauntering  was,  as  Sheffield  expresses  it,  the  Sultana 
Queen  of  his  Majesty's  afifections.  A  sittmg  in  council  would  have  been 
insupportable  to  him,  if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  bad  not  been  there  to 
make  mouths  at  the  Chancellor.  It  has  been  said,  and  is  highly  probable, 
that  in  his  exile,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  sell  his  rights  to  Cromwell  for  a 
good  round  sum.  To  the  last  his  only  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  was, 
they  often  gate  him  trouble  and  would  not  always  give  him  money.  If 
there  was  a  [>erson  for  whom  he  felt  a  real  regard  that  person  was  his 
lirother.  If  tlierc  was  a  point  about  which  he  really  entertained  a  scruple 
of  conscience  or  of  honour,  it  was  the  descent  of  the  crown.  Yet  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  for  600,000  pounds  ;  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  broken  off  only  because  he  insisted  on  being  paid  beforehand. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  temper  was  good  ;  his  manners  agreeable^  his  na- 
tural talents  sbovo  mediocrity.  But  he  was  sensual,  frivolous,  false,  and 
cold-hearted;  beyond  almost  any  prince  of  whom  history  makes  mention.'* 

Such  is  tho  picture  of  Charles  11.  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the 
princo  of  modern  historians,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburg  Review 
for  1835,  upon  Macintosh.  This,  too,  is  just  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  witness  intending  to  be  fair,  but  occupying 
Macaulay's  stand  point.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion,  very  often  strangely  overlooked  in  hearing  the  testimony 
of  historians,  that  he  that  is  not  heartily  imder  its  spiritual  in- 
fluence does  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  its  power,  but  is  actually 
averse  to  its  spirit.  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
tho  Spirit  of  trod."  Tliis  is  as  true  of  historians  as  of  other  men. 
Mr.  Macaulay  never  has  professed,  but  often  laughed  at,  evangeli- 
calism. He  understands  almost  as  little,  and  seems  not  to  care 
much  more  than  did  Charles  II.  himself,  about  the  tremendous 
inward  and  outward  workings  of  the  spiritual  powers,  and  that 
grand  era  of  conflict  between  Jesus  Christ,  as  rightful  head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  World's  Prince  who  claimed  to  be  head  of  the 
Church.  Some  sav,  Macaulay  is  not  to  be  trusted  at  all ;  because 
he  is  superficial,  flippant,  and  obstinate.  We  think  this  judgment 
too  severe.  He  anpeai-s  to  us  to  be  unreliable  only  when  the  very 
actings  of  tho  religious  principle,  in  its  deep,  grave,  unearthly 
moods,  is  the  matter  in  liand.  Of  religious  loyalty,  faith,  and 
conscience ;  the  deep  struggles  of  renewed  souls  wr  immortal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  of  the  peculiar  conflicts  and  trials,  and  gifts  from  the 
throne  of  tho  Divine  grace,  to  religious  souls  to  die  martyrs  for 
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inspired  trnths,  be  comprehends  little  more  than  David  Hnme 
bimself.  Of  course  he  failed  to  see  the  troe  nature  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  English  dragoons,  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
Cbarles  II.  as  Head  ot  the  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
maintaining  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  Head  of  the  Church.  This 
he  failed  to  see ;  and  no  man  can  be  much  surprised  at  it,  but  one 
who  thinks  that  historians  are  not  fallen  men ;  or  one  who  thinks 
that  the  veils  on  men^s  minds,  which  are  woven  out  of  their  own 
spiritual  condition,  do  not  apply  to  writers  of  history. 


The  Third  Witness— the  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By 
Craik  and  Maofablane  : 

*'  When  the  crawling  and  foot-licking  age  of  loyalty  snoceeded  with 
the  Bestonttion,  there  was  exhibited  by  right  reverend  and  most  learned 
prelates,  a  'fanaticiam  less  fervid,  indeed,  but  far  more  profane  and 
DiaehievoQS  than  that  of  the  Commonwealth — and  God,  the  Church, 
and  the  king,  became  their  Trinity,  while  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  person 
of  the  three  was  the  most  devoutly  worshipped.  Then,  too,  the  duties  of 
Don-reeistance  and  passive  obedieooe  were  inculcated  as  the  golden  rule  of 
Christian  practice,  while  opposition  to  monarchy  was  represented  as  a 
crime  in  which  if  the  sinner  died,  his  salvation  was  hopeless.  In  the  same 
way,  Charles  and  his  brother  were  fanatics,  who  vibrated  to  the  very  last 
between  their  confessors  and  their  ministers ;  and  those  gay  and  guilty 
eoartiers  were  fanatics,  who  even  amid  their  excesses,  would  sometimes  fast 
tad  pray  and  be  visited  by  supersitions  impulses  more  ridiculous  than  the 
worst  diat  have  been  fabled  of  Cromwell  himself." 

And  again : 

''In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  restoration  brought  with  it  a 
tide,  not  only  of  levity,  bat  of  licentiousness — an  inundation  of  all  the 
debauchery  of  the  French  court,  in  which  Charles  and  his  followers  had 
chiefly  spent  their  exile.  The  strangest  scenes  were  exhibited  in  the 
Dachess  of  Portsmouth's  dressing-room,  where  Evelyn  saw  this  worthless 
Cleopatra  in  her  loose  morning  garment,  as  she  had  newly  got  out  of  bed, 
while  his  Majesty  and  the  court  gallants  were  standing  about  her.  In  some 
other  points  Charles'  domestic  habits  were  also  very  singular.  His  especial 
&Tourites  were  little  spaniels,  of  a  breed  that  still  retains  his  name — to 
these  he  was  so  much  attached  that  he  not  only  suffered  them  to  follow  him 
everywhere,  but  even  to  litter  and  nurse  their  brood  in  his  bed-chamber ; 
CD  account  of  which  the  room,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Court  was  filthy  and 
ofiensiye.  Court  language  was  in  no  better  taste.  Charles,  in  quarrelling 
with  Lady  Oastlemaine,  called  her  SLJade,  and  she,  in  rectum,  called  him  a 
fool;  and  the  first  English  phrase  which  the  queen  learned,  and  which  she 
applied  to  her  husband  was,  *'  you  lie."  The  levity  of  the  court  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  anecdote  told  by  Pepts,  that  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  of  national  disgrace,  when  the  Dutch  had  blocked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  burned  the  English  shipping,  Charles  was  supping  with 
10 
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Lady  Castlemaine,  at  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's,  where  the  compaDj 
diverted  themselves  with  hunting  a  moth/' 

This  witness  speaks  from  the  stand-point  of  that  liberal  feeling 
in  Great  Britain,  in  modern  times,  which  gathered  chiefly  under 
the  lead  of  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburg  Review — Sydney 
Smith,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Macintosh — to  put  down  religious 
persecution.  The  work  seems  in  the  main,  impartial.  But  failing  to 
distinguish  between  the  persecuting  spirit,  the  lamentable  error  of 
almost  all  Christendom  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  it  is  the 
fault  of  all  other  religions,  and  even  of  mankind  at  large,  before 
the  benign  principle  became  known  that  man  is  not  lord  of  the 
conscience — these  writers  seem  impartial  only  in  the  hatred  of  all 
spiritual  religion.  It  appears  entirely  fair,  therefore,  to  give  full 
credit  to  this  witness,  in  reference  to  all  matters  not  Connected 
with  the  personal  experience  of  spiritual  religion. 

Fourth  Witness — Wilberforce,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford; 
taken  from  his  Introduction  to  Evelyn's  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin. 
Published  in  1847.  See  London  Qua/rterly  Review^  for  Septen^ 
her,  1847. 

'*  Id  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  affects  nations 
just  as  it  does  individuals,  had  plunged  into  dissipation  all  ranks,  on  their 
escape  from  the  narrow  austerities  and  gloomy  sourness  of  Puritanism.  The 
court,  as  was  natural,  shared  to  the  full  in  these  new  excesses  of  an  unre- 
strained indulgence — while  many  other  influences  led  to  its  wider  corrup- 
tion. The  foreign  habits  contracted  in  their  banishment,  by  the  returning 
courtiers,  were  ill-suited  to  the  natural  gravity  of  English  manners,  and  in- 
troduced at  once  a  wide-spread  licentiousness.  The  personal  character, 
moreover,  of  the  king  helped  on  the  general  corruption.  Gay,  popular^ 
and  witty,  with  a  temper  nothing  could  cross,  and  an  affability  nothing 
could  repress,  he  was  thoroughly  sensual,  selfish,  and  depraved; — vice  in 
him  was  made  so  attractive  by  the  wit  and  gaiety  with  which  it  was  tricked 
out,  that  its  utmost  grossness  seemed,  for  the  time,  rather  to  win  than 
repulse  beholders.  Around  the  king  clustered  a  band  of  congenial  spirits, 
a  galaxy  of  corruption,,  who  spread  the  pollution  on  every  side.  The  names 
of  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  of  Etheridge,  Lyttleton,  and  Sedley,  still 
maintain  a  bad  preeminence  in  the  annals  of  English  vice.  As  far  as  the 
common  eye  could  reach,  there  was  little  to  i-esist  the  evil." 

The  wild  young  Phseton,  of  the  classic  fable,  could  as  easily 
have  driven  the  horses  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun, — Pan  and  his 
satyi-s  could  as  easily  have  drawn  up  a  system  of  orthodox,  living, 
evangelical  divinity, — as  this  king  and  this  court  could  play  the 
part  of  Head  of  such  a  deep,  grave,  and  vitally  religious  Church 
as  that  of  Scotland.  The  witness  is  unexceptionable,  too,  on  the 
points  on  which  we  have  heard  him.  He  is  of  that  church  of 
which  monarchs  and  ministers  of  State  are  still  controlling  po- 
tentates. 
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Fifih  Witness — Pepys'  Dairy  Itself,  as  we  find  the  cream  of 
it  ID  the  Edinburg  Review^  for  Jfovember^  1825.  This  man  Pepys 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  stand-point  at  all.  He  is  a  mere 
faDkej, — a  mere  moth,  bnzzing  with  extatic  delight  aronnd  the 
lamp  of  royalty,  though  that  lamp  be  fed  with  the  very  essence  of 
seosaal  degradation.    He  says : 

''  In  the  privy  garden  I  saw  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petticoats  of  my 
Lidj  Castlemune's,  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,  that  ever  I  saw ;  and 
did  me  good  to  look  at  them.  Sarah  told  me  how  the  king  dined  at  Lady  Castle- 
maine's,  and  supped  every  day  and  night  last  week ;  and  that  the  night 
the  bonfires  were  made,  for  joy  of  the  queen's  arrival,  the  king  was  there ; 
that  there  was  no  fire  ac  her  door,  though  at  all  the  rest  of  the  doors  almost 
in  the  street ;  which  was  much  observed ;  and  that  the  king  and  she  did 
Bend  for  a  pair  of  scales  and  weighed  one  another;  and  she,  being  with 
child,  was  said  to  be  the  heaviest. 

#  ^  Mr.  Pickering  tells  me  the  story  is  very  true  of  a  child  being  dropped 
at  the  ball  at  court ;  and  that  the  king  had  it  in  his  closet  a  week  after,  and 
did  dissect  it ;  and  making  great  sport  of  it,  and  said  that,  in  bis  opinion, 
it  most  have  been  a  month  and  three  hours  old ;  and  that  whatever  others 
think,  he  hath  the  greatest  loss,  (it  being  a  boy,  as  he  says:)  that  he  hath 
lost  a  subject  by  the  business.  He  told  me,  also,  how  loose  the  court  is. 
Nobody  looking  after  business,  but  every  man  his  lust  and  gain ;  and  bow 
the  king  is  now  become  besotted  upon  Mrs.  Stewart ;  that  he  gets  into 
auners,  and  will  be  with  her  half  an  hour  together,  kissiifg  her,  to  the  ob- 
aervation  of  all  the  world ;  and  she  now  stays  by  herself  and  expects  it, 
•a  my  Lady  Casiiemaine  did  use  to  do ;  to  whom  the  king,  he  says,  b  still 
kind.** 

Truly  the  gay  cavalier  king  is,  we  would  think,  rather  too 
richly,  strongly  gay,  even  for  the  furious  anti-puritanism  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  One  would  hope  he  was  rather  too  gay  to  be  head 
even  of  the  church  which  contended  so  valiantly  for  the  Book  of 
Sports ;  much  more,  to  be  head  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But 
let  us  hear  the  witness : 

**  Pierce,  do  tell  me,  among  other  news,  the  late  frolic  and  debauchery 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Buckhurst  running  up  and  down  all  the  night, 
almost  naked,  through  the  streets ;  and  at  last  fighting,  and  being  beat  by 
the  watch,  and  clapped  up  all  night ;  and  how  the  king  takes  their  parts ; 
and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  (the  same  miscreant  who  imprisoned 
the  anther  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  preaching)  hath  laid  the*  constable  by 
the  heels  to  answer  it  next  sessions ;  which  is  a  horrid  shame.  Also,  how 
the  king  and  these  gentlemen  did  make  the  fiddler  of  Thetford,  this  last 
pogress,  to  sing  them  all  the  obscene  songs  they  could  think  of.  That  the 
king  was  drunk  at  Saxam,  with  Sedley,  Buckhurst,  &c.,  the  night  that  my 
Loid  Arlington  came  thither,  and  would  not  give  him  audience,  or  could 
not :  which  is  true ;  for  it  was  the  night  that  I  was  there  and  saw  the  king 
go  up  to  his  chamber,  and  was  told  that  the  king  had  been  drinking.  He 
tells  me  that  the  king  and  Lady  Castlemaine  are  quite  broken  ofif^  and  she  is 
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gone  away,  and  is  with  ehild,  and  swears  the  king  shall  own  it ;  and  she 
will  have  it  christened  in  the  chapel  at  White  HaU  so,  and  owned  for  the 
king's,  as  other  kings  have  done ;  or  she  will  bring  it  into  White  Hal) 
gallery,  and  dash  the  brains  of  it  out  before  the  king's  face  I  He  tells  me 
that  the  king  and  court  were  never  in  the  world  so  bad  as  they  are  now,  for 
gaming,  swearing,  women,  and  drinking,  and  the  most  abominable  vices 
that  ever  were  in  the  world ;  so  that  all  must  come  to  nought/' 

What  a  luscious  and  generous  escape  from  Puritanism  this  was  I 
But  he  proceeds : 

<<  They  came  to  Sir  G.  Carteret's  house,  at  Cranbonme,  and  there  were 
entertained  and  all  made  drunk;  and  being  all  drunk,  Armorer  did  come  to 
the  king,  and  swore  to  him  by  God.  ^Sir,'  says  he,  'you  are  not  so  kind 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  of  late,  as  yon  used  to  be.'  '  Not  I V  says  the  king. 
'Why  so?'  'Why,'  says  he,  *  if  you  are,  let  us  drink  his  health.' 
'  Why  let  us  I'  says  the  king.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank  it ;  and 
having  done,  the  king  began  to  drink  it.     <  Nay,  sir,'  says  Armerer,  '  by  God 

Jou  must  do  it  on  your  knees.'  So  he  did,  and  then  all  the  company — and 
aving  done  it,  all  fell  a  crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin  and  kissing  one 
finuther  I  the  king  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  York  the  king! 
and  in  such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never  people  were ;  and  so  passed  the  day." 

We  now  wish  to  recall  one  of  the  witnesses  for  a  moment — 
Mr.  Macaulat — and  hear  a  few  sentences  from  his  article  on  the 
Comic  Dramatista  of  the  Restoration.  Published  in  the  Edinburg 
Eeview,  for  1841.    He  says : 

«  We  can  at  present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English  play,  written 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  married  women 
is  represented  in  a  favorable  light.  We  remember  many  plays  in  which 
such  persons  are  bafBed,  expot^ed,  covered  with  derision,  and  insulted  by 
triumphant  husbands.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Falstaff,  with  all  his  wit  and 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

"On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  dramatists  invariably  represent  adultery — we 
do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo — we  do  not  say  as  an  error  which  the  violence  of 
passion  may  excuse — but  as  the  calling  of  a  fine  gentleman — as  a  grace 
without  which  his  character  would  be  imperfect.  It  is  essential  to  his 
breeding  and  his  place  in  society  that  he  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of 
his  neighbors,  aa  that  he  should  know  French,  or  that  he  should  have  a 
sword  at  his  side.  In  all  this  there  is  no  passion,  and  scarcely  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  intrigues  just  as  he  wears  a  wig ; 
because  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig,  perhaps  a 
puritan.  All  the  agreeable  qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant.  All 
the  contempt  and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate  husband." 

To  be  of  the  "gentleman-like  persuasion"  in  such  times,  we. 
submit,  is  rather  an  equivocal  compliment. 

Keeping  our  attention  still  fixed  on  the  great  quarrel  io  Scot- 
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land,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  approach  nnderstandingly,  one 
more  witness  must  be  introduced.  His  testimony  relates  more 
specially  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  quarrel,  that  is — the  deter- 
mination of  king  Charles  IT.  to  compel  the  Scottish  people  to 
become  Episcopalians. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  called  to  account  for  his  singular 
misconceptions  of  Scottish  Church  History,  in  a  series  of  articles, 
bj  McCrib,  in  the  Christian  Instructor,  he  defended  himself,  by 
reviews  of  some  of  his  own  works,  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Bdview,  in  London.  In  those  defences,  he  quoted  Kirkton^s 
Church  History*  as  his  authority.  We  will,  therefore,  take  Sir 
Walter's  witness  in  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
Charles  11. 

Sixth  Witneu — KirkUm :  ''  The  king,  (Charles  H.,)  even  as  his  father, 
was  resolute  for  bishops,  notwitUstandiDg  his  oath  to  the  contrary;  he 
knew  well  bbhops  would  never  be  reprovers  of  the  court,  and  the  first 
article  of  their  catechism  was  non-resistance.  They  were  men  of  that 
discretion  as  to  dissemble  great  men's  faults,  and  not  so  severe  as  the  Pres- 
byterians. They  were  the  best  tools  for  tyranny  in  the  world ;  for  do  a 
king  what  be  would,  their  daily  instruction  was  kings  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  none  might  put  forth  a  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  be 
iDDocent.  The  king  knew  also  he  could  be  sure'of  their  vote  in  Parliament, 
desire  what  be  would ;  and  that  they  would  plant  a  set  of  ministers  which 
might  instill  principles  of  loyalty  into  the  people,  till  they  turned  them  first 
slaves,  then  beggars.  They  were  all  for  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  most 
of  them  for  the  universal  propriety,  and  to  make  tho  people  believe  the  king 
was  lord  of  all  their  goods  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  and  for  these 
reasons — and  such  as  these — they  were  so  much  the  darlings  of  our  kings, 
that  king  James  was  wont  to  say  *  no  bishop,  no  king/  So  bishops  the 
king  would  have  at  any  rate. 

^<  Meanwhile  the  king's  character  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  and  idola- 
trous affections  of  the  miserable  people  of  Scotland  (they  were  far  away 
and  knew  him  not)  that  a  man  might  more  safely  have  blasphemed  Jesus 
Christ  than  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  glory  of  his  perfections.  People 
would  never  believe  he  was  to  introduce  bishops  till  they  were  settled  in 
their  seats ;  and  there  was  a  certain  man  had  his  tongue  bored  for  saying 
the  Duke  of  York  was  a  papist,  which  the  priests  at  London  would  not 
believe  upon  his  coronation  day ;  and  that  day  he  first  went  to  mass,  four- 
teen of  them  choosed  for  their  text,  Psalm  cxviii :  22. — (*The  stone  which 
the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  comer,')-— making  him 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

**  As  for  Charles,  many  times  did  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  and  even 
nany  godly  men  among  them,  give  the  Lord  hearty  thanks  that  we  had  a 
gncious  Protestant  king,  though,  within  a  few  years,  he  published  it  to  the 
world  that  he  lived  a  secret  papist  all  his  life,  and  died  a  professed  one  with 
the  hostie  in  his  mouth."     History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  132. 

If  the  reader  has  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  character  of 
Charles  £L,  then  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  real  thing  before 
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US,  that  is — ^the  forcible  alteration  of  the  Scottish  Church  govern- 
ment from  Presbytery  to  Episcopacy,  by  the  authority  of  the 
king's  supremacy  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State.  Charles  II.  was 
the  ackn9wledged  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  her 
Protestant  monarchs  had  been  so  acknowledged  since  Henry  Viil. 
Why  the  Church  of  England  never  complained  of  her  head,  when 
he  was  such  as  this  man,  let  those  answer  who  have  the  means 
and  inclination  so  to  do.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  biting 
reproach  to  the  English  bishops  that  they  never  once  recalcitrated 
against  Charles  H.  as  the  Head  of  the  Church.  How  much  lower 
could  they  have  bowed  to  sin  ? 

The  Scottish  Church  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  its 
head.  They  would  obey  him  in  civil  matters — not  in  spiritual 
matters.  They  acknowledged  him  as  Chief  of  the  State,  not  as 
Head  of  the  Church. 

The  famous  act  of  supremacy  did  '^  assert,  enact  and  declare 
that  his  Majesty  hath  supreme  authority  and  supremacy  over  all 
persons,  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  within  his  kingdom;  and 
that  by  virtue  thereof,  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external 

foveniment  and  policy  of  the  Church  doth  properly  belong  to  his 
[ajesty  and  his  successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  Crown." 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  much  clearer  to  a  sober 
mind,  in  our  day,  than  the  prmciple  that  the  civil  government  is 
supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  alone  is  supreme 
in  matters  of  conscience  in  religious  matters.  Hender  unto 
CcBsar  the  things  thM  a/re  C(B8a/r*8^  and  unto  Ood  the  things  that 
are  Ood'*s.  This  principle  gives  clear  light  against  the  corrupt 
Seward  and  Sumner  doctrine  of  modern  times ;  that  the  civil 
government  is  not  supreme  in  civil  affairs,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
equally  clear  light  against  the  corrupt  Jacobite  doctrine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  the  civil  government  is  supreme  in  re- 
ligious matters.  It  is  astonishing  that,  even  under  such  kings  as 
Henry  VIII ,  Charles  H.,  a  George  IV.,  the  high-bred  and  learned 
English  prelates  should  have  continued,  up  to  this  day,  to  hold  to 
this  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  religious  matters. 
But  it  is  true  that  they  do  hold  to  it  yet.  This  doctrine  in  Eng- 
land sprung  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  reformation  in  that 
country.  The  reformation  there,  as  is  well  known,  sprung  from 
the  divorce  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  political  affair.  It  was 
a  mere  revolt  from  a  chiefpriest  who  dwelt  upon  the  Tiber,  and 
.could  have  no  lawful  wife  at  all,  to  a  chief-priest  who  dewlt  upon 
the  Thames,  and  would  have  what  wives  he  chose — ^a  revolt  from 
a  priest-pope  to  a  king-pope — save,  and  except,  indeed,  what  the 
word  of  Ood  did  among  the  people,  which  was  often  against  the 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  story  of  the  Scottish  Church  had  been  far  different.    The 
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Seformation  in  Scotland  was  in  the  main,  a  revival  of  religion, 
8  work  of  the  word  of  God,  made  powerful  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  was  ench  as  the  reformations  on  the  continent  were.  It  was 
sDch  as  the  reformation  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  was.  It  was 
prodaced  by  spiritual,  not  carnal  weapons.  It  was  conducted  by 
spiritual  and  religious  men.  The  politicians  were  merely  its  pro- 
tectors. They  were  not  its  fathers  and  its  martyrs,  as  they  were 
ID  England.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland*, 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuart's,  brought  this  principle  of  the  su- 
premacy of  civil  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  trial  in 
Scotland.  The  attempt  of  Charles  11.  to  compel  Scotland  into 
Episcopacy  put  the  matter  to  immediate  issue. 

Id  the  month  of  August,  1661 — the  same  year  on  which  Sir 
Harry  Vane  was  put  to  death  for  republicanism,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  for  Presby terianism — the  same  year  on  which  the  body 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  dugufj  from  the  grave  and  publicly  hung 
at  Tjrburn,  by  the  chaste  religious  and  patriotic  court  of  Charles 
n.— in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  Charles  II.  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Scottish  Council  of  State,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  in- 
eoDvenieiKe  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  assert- 
ing its  inconsistency  with  monarchy,  he  says :  "  Wherefore,  we 
declare  our  firm  resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for 
restoring  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  its  right  government  by 
bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles.''  The  tory  writers 
have  pleaded  to  this,  that  it  was  a  simple  repeal  of  the  recent 
laws  which  established  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  leaving  of 
those  old  laws  in  force  which  established  Episcopacy — only  the 
king  of  England  was  the  head  of  the  bishops  instead  of  the  pope 
of  Konie.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  never  were  any  Pro- 
testant bishops  in  Scotland  before  the  late  troubles,  but  nominal 
bishops,  tvlc/um  bishops,  put  there  by  ungodly  patrons  to  draw 
the  revenues  of  the  old  sees.  Knox,  ifelville  and  Henderson  are 
suflScient  proof  that  the  stroke  of  the  word  of  God,  on  regenerate 
Christian  conscience,  always  sent  forth  a  Presbyterian  sound  in 
Scotland.  And  it  is  also  alleged,  in  extenuation,  that  this  violent 
change  in  the  Scottish  Church  government  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament.  So  it  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  corrupt  packing 
of  the  Parliament,  and  then  not  without  threats  and  intimidation. 
All  pretence  of  excuse  for  the  Act  on  the  ground  of  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  swept  away  completely,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  herself  bled  and  groaned  forth  her  opposition 
for  twenty  years.    She  never  did  agree  to  it. 

As  to  the  attitude  in  which  the  royal  satyr,  who  was  kiss- 
ing my  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mrs.  Stewart  in  corners,  and 
carousing  with  Sedley  and  Buckhurst  in  drunken  brawls,  appears 
iu  this  grave  Scottish  transaction,  of  course  his  attitude  is  sorry. 
Few  refiners,  however,  will  fail  to  be  surprised,  on  being  reminded 
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hov)  sorry  is  tbe  attitude  in  which  he  appears.  The  Scottish 
people  had  felt  a  deep  and  tender  loyalty  to  Charles  II.  long 
before  his  restoration  in  England,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  because  he  was  the  heir  of  their  own  ancient  line  of  kings. 
He  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  ten  years  before  he  was 
acknowledged  king  of  England.  Cromwell's  crowning  mercy  ot 
Dunbar  had  awakened  him  from  that  dream  of  hope.  But  not 
before  he  had  published  to  the  world  his  i^rc^oxi^  Dumferline  De- 
claration^ in  August,  1650 — which  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Wodrow.  On  that  occasion  he  vowed  that  he  was  a  conscientious 
Presbyterian,  and  after  subscribing  the  covenants,  or  mutual 
bonds  in  which  the  Presbyterians  of  that  day  bound  themselves 
to  each  other,  he  voluntarily  added  the  following  clause:  "And 
his  Majesty  having,  upon  a  full  persuasion  of  tbe  justice  and 
equity  of  all  the  heads  and  articles  thereof,  now  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed, the  national  covenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kinordoms  of  Scot- 
land, Ehgland,  and  Ireland,  doth  declare  that  he  hath  not  sworn 
and  subscribed  those  covenants,  and  entered  into  the  oath  of  Ood 
with  his  people,  upon  any  sinister  intention  of  crooked  design  for 
attaining  his  own  ends,  but  so  far  as  human  weakness  will  permit, 
in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved,  in  the  Lord's  strength,  to  adhere  thereto,  and  to  prose- 
cute to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  the  ends  thereof  in  his  station 
and  calling,  really,  constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  hid 
life." 

The  only  apology  he  ever  ofiered,  as  far  as  is  known — for  what 
appears  about  the  basest  instance  of  perjury  in  history — is  found 
in  the  flippant  jest  already  mentionea,  about  the  '^gentleman-like 
persuasion !" 

Few  of  the  Scottish  noblemen  had  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell — or  as  submitting  to  the  government  of  Crom- 
well was  called — taken  the  tender.  A  faithful  loyalty  to  their 
hereditary  line  of  kings  had  prevented  the  Scottish  noblemen 
from  going  over  to  Cromwell  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  ingenious 
slander  against  them  that  they  sold  their  king,  Cl)arlos  L,  to  the 
English  Parliament,  has  been  thoroughly  exploded  by  the  dates^ 
which  prove  that  the  corruption  imputed  was  impossible.  -  One 
of  the  few  Scottish  noblemen  who  did  take  the  tenaer,  forsake  tbe 
fortunes  of  tbe  Stuart's,  totally,  and  go  thoroughly  over  to  Crom- 
well, was  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  afterwards 
betrayed  the  Covenanters  in  turn,  went  back  to  the  king,  and 
became  such  a  pink  of  royalist  chivalry  as  to  become  a  prime 
favourite  of  the  author  of  Waverly. 

About  as  few  ot  the  Scottish  clergy  as  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
bad  taken  the  tender.    Cromwell's  Independents  were  regarded 
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hj  them  as  the  nltrarpnritanB,  which  they  have  since  shown  them^ 
BeUes  to  be  in  New  England.  We  are  sorry  they  did  not  at  once 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  religions  liberty  which  breathed  from  the  soul 
of  that  great-hearted  Paladin  of  spiritual  Christendom.  But  he 
was  too  revolutionary,  too  levelling,  too  unconservative  for  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Among  the  ^w  of  the  clergy  who  did  take 
Uie  tender,  and  join  in  the  ultra-pnritanism  of  Cromwell's  army, 
was  the  Beverend  James  Sharp.  This  brought  him  into  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Protector.  On  one  occasion  he  ana  Orom- 
well  bad  a  long  conversation.  Grim  old  Great  Heart  had  a  far 
keener  eve  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  men,  even  while  he  was  de- 
li?eriDg  nimself  of  his  winding  and  parenthetical  sentences,  than 
such  a  man  as  Sharp  could  stand.  Cromwell  never  liked  Sharp. 
He  declared,  after  that  conversation,  that  he  believed  Sharp  to  be 
an  atheist  at  bottom. 

When  the  agitations  and  negociations  were  going  on  at  London, 
after  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  ana  during  the  hesita- 
tion of  Monk  and  his  army,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Sharp  was 
sent  up  thither,  as  the  agent  or  ambassador  of  the  Presbyterians, 
to  see  that  they  might  obtain  protection  under  the  tiew  govern- 
ment, whatever  it  might  be.  While  Charles  was  at  ^reda, 
making  abundance  of  those  fair  promises  which  were  to  be  kept 
like  the  Dumferline  Declaration,  Sharp  was  sent  over  there  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  Church.  And  after  the 
bringing  in  of  the  king  in  1660,  Sharp  was  still  the  trusted  agent 
of  the  Dcottish  Church  near  Charles  11.  When  lovers  break  off, 
the  letters  which  pass  between  them  in  their  days  of  harmony, 
often  tell  awkward  tales  upon  one  party  or  the  other.  Sharp's 
letters  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Edinburg,  while  he  was 
their  accredited  ambassador  to  Breda  and  to  London,  are  pre- 
served in  the  introduction  to  Wodrow's  History.  It  is  the  most 
cleanly  cat  and  deeply  engraved  monument,  to  his  own  infamy^ 
that  any  man  known  to  history  has  erected  in  writing.  There 
will  never  be  any  need  for  the  chisel  of  Old  Mortality  to  touch 
that  monument,  while  the  English  letters  are  legible,  and  human 
reason  has  her  throne  in  society.  As  soon  as  it  was  certainly 
known  that  the  king  intended  to  break  the  covenant  of  his  youth 
with  the  people  of  Scotland,  undertake  that  singular  job  for  such 
a  man  as  he,  the  dragooning  of  those  people  from  one  religion  to 
another,  Sharp  instantlv  became  a  convert  to  Episcopacy.  With 
the  very  letters  of  creaence  and  of  confidence  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  his  pocket,  he  at  once  received  and  accepted  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  St.  Andrew^,  which  constituted  him  at  once  the 
arch-enemy,  and  the  arch-persecutor  of  those  whose  trusted  agent 
and  vowea  friend  and  brotner  he  was  up  to  that  time.  His  being 
in  possession  of  the  counsels,  designs,  and  full  confidence  of  the 
Presbyterians,  enabled  him  to  be,  what  he  immediately  became,  the 
11 
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most  exquisitely  crnel,  and  stinging,  and  unrelenting  of  tbeir 

persecutors.  ^  .1.1. 

Among  our  American  Jacobites,  and  sympathiaers  with  the 
measures  of  Charles  11..  there  is  found  a  remarkable  want  of  in- 
formation concerning  tne  plainest  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
period.  Some  think  the  Covenanters  were  merely  rebels  on  a 
civil  account,  and  that  good  king  Charles,  and  dear  bishop  Sharp, 
had  never  done  any  harm  to  the  horrid  Covenanters  I  The  writer 
has  himself  heard  an  Episcopal  lady  strive  hard  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  Presbyterian  persecution  of  Sharp ! !  She  knew  evi- 
dently not  a  word  of  his  treachery — not  a  word  of  the  private 
licentiousness  of  his  character  at  St.  Andrews — not  a  word<)f  his 

bribe. 

In  this  connection,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  a  little  curious  in- 
terest to  notice  what  account  is  given  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  Waverley  Novels,  from  which 
some  of  our  Jacobites  boast  that  they  derive  their  whole  stock  of 
Scottish  Church  History.  The  principal  historic  sketch  of  those 
times  which  he  gives,  is  introductory  to  Old  Mortality,  and  com- 
mences with  the  second  chapter  of  that  romance.    It  begins  thus: 

^^  Under  the  reign  of  the  last  Stuarts,  there  was  an  anxious 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  counteract,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  strict  or  puritanical  spirit  which  haid 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Kepublican  Government,  and 
to  revive  those  teudal  institutions  which  united  the  vassal  to  the 
leige-lord,  and  both  to  the  crown."  And  thus  the  sketch  proceeds 
for  a  page  or  two,  as  every  reader  may  see,  by  turning  to  that 
fascinating  and  ubiquitous  romance.  Now,  although  the  scene  of 
this  romance  is  laid  just  after  the  assassination  of  Sharp,  though 
Sharp  is  the  martyr-lamb  of  the  whole  story,  though  mifour  of 
Burley  is  the  big  black  fiend,  the  hero  of  pitch,  of  tne  book,  yet 
no  man  could  gather  from  any  place  of  the  wnole  work  that  is 
remembered  or  can  be  found,  any  thing  of  Sharp's  bright,  sweet 
history  in  London,  or  any  thing  of  the  i*eal  nature  of  the  trouUes 
in  Scotland,  in  the  efibrt  of  the  Government  to  force  the  con- 
sciences and  change  the  religion  of  that  people.  Throughout 
those  fascinating  romances  the  bcottish  troubles  are  represented  as 
the  restlessness  of  civil  rebellion  and  turbulence,  against  areasoQ' 
able  and  paternal  Government  I  And  such  many  American  Ja- 
cobites, who  have  not  met  with  other  and  better  information,  seem 
reallv  and  honestly  to  believe  them  to  have  been ! 

^ut  with  what  feeling  could  an  American,  thus  apologizing 
for  his  countrymen  as  well  as  might  be,  read  an  article  which  ap 
peared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  November,  1847,  entitled 
Magua  Mui/r — the  place  at  which  Sharp  was  assassinated,  signed 
W.  £.  A.,  the  initials  of  Professor  Aytoun,  the  reputed  editor  01 
that  magttxine,  in  which)  without  mention  of  either  Sharp's  pablu 
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or  his  private  batenest,  he  is  held  op  as  a  saint  and  a  martfr.  It 
leems  to  ns  to  complete  the  list  of  that  hagiologj  on  which  stand 
the  namee  of  Archoishop  Land  and  Ohanes  L  Land — Charles 
L— and  Sharp— ^it  seems  the  very  apotheosis  of  baseness.  Pity 
for  the  interests  of  this  martyr-roll,  that  Oharles  II.  and  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  had  not  been  pat  to  death  somehow  or  other,  in-* 
itead  of  dyin^9  as  they  did,  in  the  private  rottenness  of  their 
infamy.  Their  names  would  have  greatly  enriched  the  list  of 
nar^rrs  for  anti-poritanism.  And  this  |§^lding  of  cormption,  and 
marder  of  historic  troth,  has  been  the  great  deed  of  modem 
genios  I  How  precious  a  gift  is  genius !  Yet  how  weak  are  they 
vho  are  thus  misled  by  its  false  and  illusory  glare !  And  how 
fe&rfol  are  their  responsibilities  who,  by  its  bright  torch,  under- 
take, Salmoneus-like,  to  eclipse  the  radiance  of  the  sun  of  truth  I 
Sharp  was  assassinated  on  Magus  Moor,  in  1679,  by  a  company 
of  men  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  Oarmicbael,  an  infamous.  crea» 
tors  and  tool  of  the  Archbishop,  whom  they  expected  would  pass 
that  way.  The  act  was  a  foul  crime,  and  a  piece  of  wretched  and 
flhortrcighted  poLicy ;  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  best  and  purest 
of  the  party— the  Covenanters — ^to  which  these  men  claimea  to  be 
ittachea.  I^ot  that  any  man  in  his  senses,  and  in  possession  of 
the  commonest  &ets  in  the  history  and  antecedents  of  the  man, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Sharp  deserved  death,  if  man  ever 
diserved  it.  He,  the  false  and  treacherous  instrument  of  the 
death  of  thousands,  whose  blood  was  at  that  very  time  flowing  all 
over  the  west  of  Scotland,  under  the  broadswords  and  pistols  of 
Glaverhoose  and  the  English  dragoons,  for  the  offences  of  a  strict 
religion  and  a  strict  morality — be  surely  deserved  death  far  more 
than  they — unless,  indeed,  Jacobism  and  genius  can  ayail  to 
orertom  Mount  Sinai  and  eternal  Law  also,  as  well  as  to  bribe 
tnd  make  drunk  the  muse  of  historic  truth.  But  Archbishop 
Sharp  did  not  die  by  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal,  and  after 
fiur  triaL  Therein,  really,  lies  the  crime  of  his  fall.  But  Arch- 
hiohop  Laud  did  die  by  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal  and  after 
fur  trial,  and  they  have  made  a  martvr  of  him.  Oharles  I.  did 
die  bv  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal  and  after  a  fair  trial,  and 
they  nave  made  a  martyr  of  him  I 

Bat  can  any  one  conjecture  what  idea  there  probably  is  in  the 

mind  of  that  All-seeing  God,  who  looks  down  from  heaven  with 

a  recording  eye  upon  tne  memory  of  his  saints  and  the  truth  of 

their  transmitted  good  names,  concerning  that  history  and  that 

lomance  which  make  a  martyr  of  such  a  man  as  Sharp,  and 

ibiget  or  conceal  the  martyred  blood,  and  the  unspottea  good 

names  of  the  host  of  godly  men  then  dying  on  mosses  and  moors, 

by  the  pistol  of  military  execution — Guthrie,  Argyle,  Warriston, 

C^uneron,  and  thousands  of  others,  eighteen  thousand  saints  in 

all,  aaya  the  smallest  estimate,  dying  for  their  religionr-inffered 
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life  any  day.  any  of  them,  if  they  would  swear  a  profane  oath,  or 
blasphdme  God,  or  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?    It  is  an  awful 

Juestion,  and  to  be  fearfully  answered  on  that  stranm  and  grand 
ay,  when  the  sins  of  actea  history,  and  the  sins  of  the  records  of 
history,  come  to  be  displayed  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  the 
consciences  of  an  intelligent  universe. 

But  we  have  slightly  anticipated.  The  master-piece  of  the 
Oovernment,  for  the  ruin  of  the  Covenanters,  was  that  famous 
Indulgence,  for  their  scruples  about  accepting  which,  the  gay  and 
gifted  Sir  Walter  Scott  holds  them  up  to  such  virtuous  and  pa- 
ternal reproach.  Its  alliance  with  the  arbitrary  government  of^ 
Charles,  the  miserably  shabby  moral  character  of  the  bishops, 
(with  the  single  exception  of  A^rchbishop  Leighton,)  and  its  de- 
pendence for  propagation  on  the  pistols  of  Claverhouse,  and  his 
dragoons — those  Sharp's-rifle-evangelists  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— these  things  were  stripping  the  Episcopal  movement  in 
Scotland  of  all  the  small  amount  of  moral  force  which  it  may 
have  had  at  first  among  the  people.  In  addition  to  these  conside- 
rations, the  moral  character  of  the  persecuted  stood  out  in  very 
striking  and  very  telling  contrast  to  that  of  the  persecutors.  Some 
device  must  be  fallen  upon,  to  take  off  some  of  the  colour  of 
ungodly  violence  which  the  movement  bore  every  where,  or  else 
the  failure  of  that  movement  was  evident  and  impending.  The 
indulgence  was  such  a  device,  to  the  credit  of  the  invention  of 
which,  we  believe,  that  Archbishop  Sharp  is  confessedlv  entitled. 
This  was  an  ecclesiastical  proclamation  or  edict  of  the  king, 
openly  avowing  itself  to  depend  for  its  authority  upon  the  king's 
supremacy  in  matters  of  religion;  and  ofiering  the  privilege  of  a 
kind  welcome  back  into  the  church  to  all  such  Presbyteriah  min- 
isters as  would  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  royal  supremacy* 
They  were  wretchedly  impoverished.  They  were  hunted  by 
dragoons  upon  the  moors  and  upon  the  hills.  Why  should  a  mere 
abstraction  prevent  them  from  retumiiig  to  the  church?  The  act 
\vould  put  bread  into  the  mouths  of  tneir  famishing  Yrive%  and 
children.  There  is  hardly  another  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  in  which  the  device  would  not  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. There  are  numbers  of  men,  every  where,  who  make  a 
boast  of  their  practicability, — who  laugh  at  abstraction,  and  call 
all  principle,  abstraction ; — and  who  almost  advertize  themselves 
as  tor  sale,  in  the  market  of  short-sighted  expediency.  All  such 
would  have  taken  the  indulgence  with  a  rush.  But  the  indul- 
gence involved  the  very  principle  for  which  the  Covenanters  were 
contending,  the  only  principle  worth  contending  for  in  the  whole 
business — the  principle  that  Charles  II.  could  not  alter  the  Bible ; 
and  bind  men's  consciences  with  new  obligations  in  religions 
matters.  The  indulgence  granted  subsistence  and  a  place  in  the 
church,  to  such  as  would  barely  acknowledge  the  king's  religious 
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gnpremacY,  that  is — such  as  wonld  accept  a  benefice  without  ac- 
knowledging the  bishops'  aatboritj.  And  none  conid  accept  it  at 
its  lowest  terms,  and  return,  in  any  way,  and  ^^  keep  kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries,  and  synods,"  except,  said  the  edict,  **  in  onr  name 
and  by  onr  anthority."  But  high  privileges  were  granted  to  such 
of  the  ejected  ministers  as  womd  return  and  accept,  not  only  the 
Idng's  indulgence,  but  the  bishops'  collation,  and  so  not  oniy  ac- 
knowledge the  religious  power  of  the  king,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
anthority  of  the  bishops  also. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  master-piece  of  the  serpentine  cunning 
.which  the  writers  of  the  period  ascribe  to  Sharp.  It  was  sure  to 
divide  the  Presbyterians.  Some  in  other  countries  might  have 
been  expected  to  accept  it  completely,  and  go  wholly  over  to 
Episcopacy.  But  as  good  as  none  did  this  in  Scotland.  Some 
woold  acknowled^  the  king,  but  not  the  bishops.  And  some 
would  take  the  pTain,  but  fearfully-trying  grouna  of  downright 
truth  and  principle,  and  acknowledge  neimer.  So  there  woulabe 
a  variety  of  parties  among  them.  Eighty  clergymen  were  men- 
tioned, by  names,  as  indulged.  They  were  to  confiue  themselves 
to  their  own  parishes — ^to  celebrate  the  communion  on  the  same 
day  all  over  a  diocese  to  prevent  concert  among  them — and  not 
to  depart  from  their  diocese  without  leave  from  the  bishop. 

Would  that  it  could  be  written  that  not  a  man  of  them  ac- 
cepted it  at  all  I  And  yet  the  reader  of  the  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lora,  will  remember  to  what  derision  their  McuAriars^  and  their 
MwM&wroiths^  and  their  Pawnd  Texts  are  held  up  in  that  work 
of  wonderful  genius,  because  they  would  not  all  permit  them- 
selves to  be  lured  into  what  all  men  now  admit,  was  an  insidious 
Episcopacy,  involving  the  denial  of  every  principle  which  they 
held  peculiarly  dei^.  It  was  with  a  pang  of  sadness,  gradually 
changing  itself  into  the  most  thorough  contempt,  that  the  writer 
first  saw  the  fact,  since  perfectly  obvious  to  him,  t^at  the  author 
of  Old  Mortality  takes  it  as  his  first  principle  that  the  Scottish 
and  the  English  people  (mgAi  to  have  accepted  whatever  changes 
in  their  religious  faith  and  conscientious  obligations  king  Charles 
choee  to  make;  and  that  he  actually  deals  blame  and  praise  to  the 
parties  respectively,  as  they  accept  the  king  as  lord  of  their  con- 
science, or  do  not  accept  him.  It  will  be  a  first  principle  of  the 
most  hideous  bad  odour  in  coming  years.  Let  every  man  who 
perceives  it,  free  his  garments  from  it  in  good  time. 

But  there  is  anotner  feature  about  this  indulgence,  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  animtM  of  those  who  granted  it.  The 
courtiers  of  Scotland,  who  were  called  lords  of  the  clergy,  actu- 
ally became  alarmed  for  fear  too  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  accept  the  indulgence,  and  that  thus  their  bishops  would 
not  have  vacant  benefices  enough  to  reward  those  who  hungered 
for  the  spoils  of  the  ejection  1     We  do  not  know  that  this  histori- 
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eal  ftct  has  been  dispnted,  or  is  dispntoble.    We  use  it  on  the 
aathority  of  Wodbow,  and  quote  it  in  his  words.    Vol.  2.,  p.  161 8 

<'In  this  interval,  the  lords  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  their  orthodox 
ministers,  had  a  meeting  to  fall  upon  means  to  hinder  the  indulgence^  whieh 
they  apprehended  would  be  mining  to  their  interests.  No  praetioal 
measures  oould  be  proposed  to  prevent  it  altogether,  since  the  king  bad 
made  known  his  pleasure ;  but  bishop  Sharp,  to  comfort  bis  brethren,  pro- 
mised to  do  bis  utmost  to  make  it  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  Presbyterians. 
Indeed,  he  wanted  not  abundance  of  serpentine  subtility;  and  when  his 
attempts  to  break  it  altogether  failed,  he  set  himself  with  all  vigour  to 
have  it  so  closged,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  break  ministers  and  people  of 
the  Presbyterian  judgment  among  themselves.'' 

And  yet  Sharp  is  the  virtuous  and  illustrious  martyr  of  Old 
Mortality,  and  these  men  whom  he  set  himself,  with  all  vigor,  to 
break  up  and  divide  among  themselves,  that  his  brethren  mighi 
get  the  spoils  of  their  Church,  are  perverse  rebels,  whom  fanati- 
cism would  not  permit  to  be  quiet  under  the  mildest  and  most 
virtuous  of  monarchs.  We  rather  think  it  would  take  all  the 
gentility  of  ^^  the  more  gentleman-like  persuasion,''  and  all  the 
genius  of  the  Waverly  romances,  to  reconcile  us  to  such  martyrs 
as  Sharp,  and  such  men  of  honour  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And, 
yet,  we  await  with  great  cheerfulness,  the  coming,  in  the  realms 
of  history,  of  Talus,  the  iron  man  of  truth,  with  his  fearfal  flail 
^*to  beat  down  falsehood,  and  the  truth  unfold." 

The  reader  will  find  the  Presbyterian  church  reviled  for  its 
republican  tendencies  during  the  whole  time  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarts  in  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcoplal  divines  met  together 
for  conference,  at  the  ^Restoration,  to  see  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
accommodation  or  compromise,  the  Presbyterians  objected  to  the 
government  of  the  church  by  a  single  person.  The  Episcopalians 
replied  that  ^'they  wondered  they  should  except  against  the 
government  by  one  single  person,  which,  if  applied  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  is  a  most  dangerous  insinuation."*  It  is  well  known 
that  the  attachment  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  IE.  to 
Episcopacy,  was  on  a  political  account,  as  it  agreed  with  their 
ideas  of  monarchy,  and  that  in  the  for-famed  and  classic  phrase 
of  the  British  Solomon,  "presbvteiy  agreed  with  monarchy  as 
God  with  the  devil.^f  Hume,  Macintosh,  Macaulay,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  authorities  and  quotations  might 
be  heaped  up  upon  this  point.  They  would  be  useless,  becanse 
well  known  to  any  one  acquainted  at  all  with  the  tenor  of  British 


}t 


•  K«al'8  Puritana,  2^  672. 

t  Picsorul  Hisiory,  Book  1^  pp,  444,  446. 
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historians.  We  can  hardly  undertake  those  who  know  no 
history  bat  the  romances.  The  climate  of  their  Bceotia  is  too 
thick  for  us  at  the  present.  The  reader  will  find  as  neat  a  little 
specimen  as  he  has  often  seen,  of  the  art  of  carrying  water  on 
both  shoulders,  in  the  late  Episcopal  tract  entitled,  *^  Wliy  I  am 
a  Churchman,''  wherein  certain  beautiful  analogical  are  pointed 
oot,  beween  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Ohurch  and  that  of 
the  American  Bepublicll  We  wonaered  as  we  read,  whether 
the  writer  had  foi^tten  the  bold  and  eloquent  champion  of  his 
cause  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  11. — he  that  spoke  of  blind  and  glo- 
nous  old  Milton  as  *^  the  Latin  Secretary,  the  blind  adder — ana  of 
Chariee  II.  as  ^^the  ne  phu  ultra  of  all  regal  ei^cellency  " — ^Dr. 
BoBEBT  South — and  his  vehement  assaults  dn  the  covenant  as  re- 
publicaD,  in  his  anniversary  sermon  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Charlee  L,  in  the  memorable  year  1662; — and  his  splendid  and 
triumphant  declaration,  in  his  fifth  sermon,  that  ^^the  Church  of 
EnaUind  fflaries  in  nothing  more  than  thai  she  is  the  truest  friend 
io  hnM  and  to  hingly  government  of^  amy  other  church  in  the 
world?^  It  is  a  little  awkward  sometimes,  to  attempt  to  steer 
both  sides  of  the  same  breakers ;  to  ride  both  sides  of  the  same 
tree ;  to  be  both  hound  and  hare  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
chase. 

But  the  Presbyterians  defended  themselves  fh>m  the  charge 
of  republicanism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Scotland,  and 
pointed  to  their  deep  and  earnest  lovalty  towards  their  ancient 
line  of  kings.  They  did  not  confess  the  charge  of  republicanism 
under  a  monarchy  ;  for  that  would  be  synonymous  with  rebellion. 
Bat  they  claimM  then,  and  they  claim  now,  they  claimed  in 
Scotland,  and  they  claim  in  America,  to  be  constitutionalists 
under  all  governments.  The  title  of  the  famous  book  of  old 
Samuel  Butherford — ^Lex  Bbx,  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  said,  has 
never  been  answered,  and  never  can  be  fairly  answered — that 
£imous  work  which  king  Charles  II.  graced  with  the  honour  of 
being  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  the  market^cross,  the  title  of  that 
Doble  book  was,  indeed,  the  motto  of  all  their  struggles  for 
liberty.  The  condition  of  Britain  at  the -present  time  demon- 
strates, with  all  honour  to  her  noble  races  of  men,  that  liberty  may 
exist  under  a  government  of  law,  even  though  administered  by  a 
king.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  parliamentarians  of  England,  would  have  rebelled 
against  the  Stuarts  on  a  merely  civil  account.  But  they  could  not 
make  a  Stuart  the  lawgiver  of  their  consciences  and  their  reli^on. 
And  the  mighty  Ood  who  works  his  deep  designs  in  wondrous 
ways,  bound  civil  liberty  dose  around  religion,  as  the  golden  circle 
around  the  jewel,  so  that  in  securing  the  one,  which  he  saw  they 
never  would  quietly  let  go,  they  secured  the  other  too.  They 
could  not  permit  a  Stuart  to  be  the  ape  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  as  a 
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BomaDist  permits  the  pope  to  be,  and  lay  the  rude  hands  of 
carnal  and  sensual  laws  upon  the  mysteries  of  man's  religious 
soul. 

But,  in  truth,  the  course  of  events  very  soon  refuted  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  which  the  bishops 
had  so  sedulously  preached  to  the  Scottish  people  during  tne 
Episcopal  dragonade  in  that  country.  James  II.,  unfortunately 
for  their  logic,  was  a  Boman  Catholic  Never  were  principles 
more  thoroughly  refuted  by  adverse  necessity  than  theirs  were  by 
the  regular  legal  succession  to  the  throne,  if  the  Scotch  had  no 
right  to  resist  the  compulsory  Episcopacy  of  Charles  11.,  then  the 
English  had  no  right  to  resist  the  compulsory  Bomanism  of  James 
U.  If  it  was  wrong  to  resist  Charles  in  Scotland,  it  was  wrong, 
by  precise  parity  of  reasoning,  to  dethrone  James  in  England. 
The  parallel  is  far  worse  than  equal  for  the  bishops.  «iames' 
offence  was  a  suspension  of  the  laws  enforcing  Episcopacy.  His 
sin  against  them  was^his  ceasing  to  persecute  m  tneir  behalf.  He 
suspended  the  laws,  by  usurped  power,  so  as  to  grant  toleration 
to  papists  and  covenanters.  Then  they  deserted,  dethroned,  de- 
featea,  and  drove  him  away.  Charles'  offence  was  a  rigonrous 
administration  of  executive  decrees,  establishing  Episcopacy 
where  the  people  did  not  desire  it.  He  persecuted  the  Covenan- 
ters to  drive  them  to  a  faith  strange  and  nateful  to  them.  Thev 
never  preached  passive  obedience.  They  seldom  practiced  civil 
rebellion.  They  made  a  sort  of  paaswe  resistance^  if  that  is  an 
allowable  idea.  The  Cameronians,  or  hiU-peopU^  alone,  disowned 
the  civil  authority  of  the  king.  But  if  it  was  right  and  proper  to 
drive  off  the  king  of  England  for  being  a  Boman  Catliolic,  would 
it  not  have  been  precisely  as  right  to  drive  oft*  the  king  of  Scot- 
land for  being  an  Episcopalian  ?  Is  there  any  imaginable  differ- 
ence, except  that  the  bishops  were  on  the  winning  side  in  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  All  honour  to  the  Englisn  people  for  that 
manly  bravery  with  which  they  cast  off  the  meshes  of  that  slavish 
logic,  when  their  religious  rights  were  in  danger.  All  those 
rights,  save  the  right  to  persecute  the  Scotch,  were  worth  pre- 
serving, even  at  the  expense  of  the  expulsion  of  a  graceless  bigot 
from  the  ^reat  Protestant  throne.  It  is  strange  and  sad  that  their 
zealot  tones,  to  this  day,  have  not  caught  the  noble  and  generous 
idea  of  giving  e(j^ual  honour  to  the  Scottish  people,  for  simply  dis- 
obeying the  sorrier  of  the  two  brothers,  in  his  attempts  to  over- 
throw their  faith.  The  act  of  the  English  church  and  people,  in 
1668,  went  much  farther  than  a  full  sanction  to  the  patient  refusal 
to  apostatise,  of  the  Scottish  church  and  people  during  the  pre- 
vious twenty-eight  years.  So  certain  are  erroneous  andone-sided 
principles,  of  a  practical  refutation,  when  men  are  required 
themselves  to  live  by  principles  which  they  manufacture  for 
others. 
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Here  it  may  be  obserred  how  different  were  the  circninstaTices 
mder  which  the  Presbyterian  system  was  attempted  to  be  set  np 
10  England,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the  circum- 
itances  under  which  the  Episcopal  system  was  attempted  to  be  set 
ap  in  Scotland  in  the  feign  of  Charles  11.  The  rresbyterian 
ijstem  proposed  to  the  English  was  the  Westminster  Oonfession-— 
a  sTstem  formed  by  a  w>dy  of  English  divines,  eonvoked  by 
EfH^iah  ciril  authorities.  There  were  not  a  dozen  Scot^  in  that 
large  aesembly.  The  solemn  leagne  and  covenant  was  a  yolnn- 
taij  bond  entered  into  by  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  peoples, 
to  adopt  that  system,  to  a  more  complete  reformation  ot  the 
church.  The  Scottish  people  swore  to  adopt  it,  and  did  adopt  it. 
To  this  <fay,  the  fact  stands  out  broadly  in  British  chnrch  history, 
that  the  Scottish  Confession  of  Faith  is  a  book  furnished  theft)  by 
SB  assembly  of  English  divines.  Truly,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  a  persecutor  of  the  English. 
If  the  English  Episcopalians  were  persecuted,  it  was  by  English 
Presbyterians,  not  Scottish. 

The  Episcopal  system  attempted  to  be  set  up  by  military  force 
in  Scotland  "was  foreign  to  the  whole  Scottish  mind.  It  was  the 
Bomish  system  restored.  It  was  reactionary.  It  was  a  lapse 
from  reformation.  It  was  never  assented  to  at  all  by  an  ecclesi- 
Mtical  assembly  in  Scotland,  but  was  professedly  based  on  the 
daim  of  royal  supremacy  in  religious  matters,  and  was  ratified 
only  in  a  Scottish  Jrarliament,  composed  of  the  profligate  tools  of 
a  more  profligate  king. 

The  reason  for  which  presbytery  was  attempted  to  be  set 
«p  in  England  was  that  it  was  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
the  chnrch  than  the  old  system  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  David 
Home,  that  ^^  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  more  f»- 
Tourable  to  liberty  than  to  royal  power."  The  reason  for  which 
Episcopacy  was  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  Scotland,  was  that  it  was 
regarded  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  more  favorable 
fa>  royal  power,  and  especially  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  royal  power 
entertained  by  the  house  of  Stuart.  Both  these  propositions  could 
be  established  by  a  very  large  number  of  authorities  and  refer- 
loees,  which  will  occur  without  difficulty  to  the  memory  of  the 
Aider  well  informed  in  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  Episcopal  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  parishes  in 
England,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was,  as  a  general 
thing,  for  a  dissolute  moral  character,  for  shameful  incompetency 
k>  teach,  or  for  a  denia^  of  fundamental  doctrines.  Old  Fuller, 
the  witty  historian,  almost  as  zealous  a  royalist  as  South  himself, 
vas  admitted  to  a  living  by  Cromwell's  Court  of  Triers.  The 
eader  who  has  met  with  the  morceau,  will  hardly  have  forgotten 
K>w  the  jolly  old  clerical  wit,  amused  himself  afterwards  with 
he  qneations  the  Triers  asked  him  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
12 
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birth.  That  subject  he  treats  very  much  with  the  sharp  and 
scorning  wit  with  which  Dickens  treats  it  in  the  Pickwich  papers. 
He  evidently  got  through  the  Court  of  Triers  by  means  of  equi- 
vocations and  double-entendres.  Many  an  other  as  good  an 
Episcopalian,  and  far  better  Christian  tiian  he,  was  admitted  to 
the  comprehensive  church  of  the  commonwealth.  The  conrt  was 
not  authorized  to  inquire  into  a  man's  views  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irrefragable,  that  when  Epis- 
copalians were  excluded  it  was  not  as  Episcopalians,  but  as  men 
of  unsound  tenets,  incompetent  qualifications,  or  scandalous  lives. 
Surely,  this  was  a  very  righteous  sort  of  persecution  with  which 
old  protector  Great-Heart  visited  that  dissolute  body  of  men. 

When  Presbyterian  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  parishes 
in  Scotland,  in  the  times  of  Charles  H.,  it  was,  as  a  general  thing, 
for  the  unflinching  strictness  of  their  morality,  and  the  deep  con- 
scientiousness of  their  piety.  No  contrast  could  be  better  estab- 
lished in  point  of  fact  than  this.  None  could  be  more  telling  in 
its  import.  When  one  of  the  Covenanters  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate  to  be  committed  to  prison,  if  he  or  she  exhibited  signs 
of  piety  by  abstaining  from  the  vices  of  the  licentious  speech  of 
the  age,  the  commitment  was  made  out  at  once  without  waiting' 
for  forms  of  law.  But  if  the  accused  threw  out  a  profane  oath, 
the  court  laughed,  and  at  once  discharged  the  prisoner,  as  not  the 
game  for  which  they  were  in  search.  In  all  their  proceedings,  in 
pursuance  of  the  king's  proclamation  conceining  church  govern 
mcnt,  piety  led  to  conviction,  open  vice  led  to  acquittal.  Those 
who  were  put  into  the  English  church  in  the  place  of  the  ejected, 
were  men  of  great  piety  and  learning :  as  the  names  of  Owen, 
Baxter,  Howe,  Flavel,  Bates,  Alleine  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits 
abundantly  testify.  Those  who  were  put  into  the  Scottish  church, 
in  the  place  of  the  ejected,  were — with  the  single  exception  of 
Leighton,  the  good — men  whose  names  have  never  been  on  the 
records  of  learning,  piety,  or  talent ;  and  have  perished  from  the 
memory  of  none.  The  outcry  which  the  tory  writers  make  about 
the  drumming  of  these  worthless  curates  out  of  Scotland,  at  the 
coming  in  of  William  HI.,  must  be  a  desperate  resort.  They  had 
no  right  to  the  stipend  by  any  just  law, — no  personal  merit, — no 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  Their  blood  was  not 
spilled.  They  were  simply  laughed,  drummed,  or  as  it  was  called, 
rabbled  away.  Those  who  were  ejected  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Restoration,  were  the  best,  purest,  holiest,  most- 
learned  men  of  the  land.  The  act  of  ijniformity,  and  the  five-  - 
mile  act  were  intended  to  hunt  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.      ' 

It  was  a  wide  and  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  civil  govern*  = 
ment,  during  the  times  of  the  English  commonwealth,  that  they  " 
undertook  to  produce  sanctity  of  manners  by  legislation.  They  ■*• 
had  taken  the  English  idea  of  the  oneness  of  Church  and  Stated  ^ 
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and  had  pnritamzed  it,  and  spiritnalized  it.  Many  more  of  them, 
besides  the  mad  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  dreamed  of  the  reign  of 
king  Jesas  upon  earth,  and  a  code  of  laws  drawn  directly  from 
the  pare  wells  of  Gk>8pel  trnth ;  and  of  the  administration  of  laws 
by  toe  hands  of  the  saints.  Civil  laws,  however,  can  never  safely 
or  proj)erly  go  farther  than  the  promotion  of  public  decency  and 
Bocial  morality.  Men  can  not  be  made  either  moral,  or  religions, 
or  holy,  by  legislation  of  any  kind.  The  error  of  the  reign  of  the 
taints,  was  that  they  thoaght  they  could  promote  sanctity  by  law. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  hypocrisy  with  which  they  have  been 
charged.  Unholy  and  profane  men,  who  thought  all  holiness  was 
but  hypocrisy  and  pretence,  as  unholy  and  profane  men  often  do 
think,  and  who,  therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  pretend  it,  when  they 
did  not  posses  it,  seeing  that  sanctity  of  manners  was  the  pass- 
port to  civil  emolument,  crept  in  among  the  puritans,  and  brought 
reproach  upon  them.  But  it  seems  very  clear  and  easy  reasoning, 
that  it  was  not  the  puritan  himself  who  was  justly  entitled  to  bear 
this  reproach  of  hypocrisy.  The  real  puritan  had  no  need  to  pre- 
tend to  be  a  puritan.  The  real  Christian  has  no  need  for  the 
cloak  of  Christianity.  But  it  was  the  man  of  loose  morals,  and 
of  low  ideas  of  the  sacredness  of  holy  things,  from  the  anti- 
puritan  ranks,  who  practiced  this  hypocrisy ;  who  alone  had  need 
of  it ;  and  whose  civil  promotion  depended  on  it.  Puritans  may 
be  fanatics.  They  sometimes  have  been.  They  often  are  in 
modern  times.  But  it  is  an  impossible  thought  that  men  were 
hypocrites  who  dared,  and  suffered,  and  were  brave,  and  denied 
themselves,  and  raised  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  spread  the 
reign  of  morals,  thrift  and  industry  around,  as  did  Cromwell  and 
his  saints.  If  so,  then  hypocrisy  made  the  deepest  impression  for 
eood,  which  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one  else's  sincerity,  on  the 
aestinies  of  England; — which  is  a  contradiction. 

But  the  wider  and  more  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, in  England  and  in  Scotland,  under  Charles  11.  was, 
that  it  levelled  all  the  artillery  of  the  law  against  holiness, 
sanctity,  conscience,  religion,  and  against  all  strictness,  and  self- 
denial  of  morals  and  of  manners.  Self-denial  was  the  emblem 
and  the  watchword  of  the  commonwealth.  Joyous  license  to  do 
as  one  would,  was  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  restoration.  The 
one  was  the  reign  of  the  saints  and  prophets.  The  other  was  the 
reign  of  the  fiends  and  satyrs.  The  one  attempted,  erroneously 
and  extravagantly,  to  legislate  holiness  into  men's  hearts.  The 
other  attempted,  blasphemously,  to  legislate  holiness  and  con- 
scientiousness out  of  the  land.  Oliver  Cromwell  dictating  to  the 
"Latin  Secretary,"  the  epistle  which  was  a  shield  of  defence 
jut>nDd  the  Protestants  of  Savoy,  is  an  emblematic  scene  of  the 
commonwealth.  Charles  II.  hunting  a  moth,  and  writing  letters 
of  urgency  to  Claverhouse  and  Dalziell  to  hunt  atid  slay  the  Pro- 
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testaDts  of  Scotland,  is  a  scene  emblematic  of  the  Bestoration. 
Cromwell  maj  have  prayed  too  long :  but  was  never  dmnk. 
Charles  IE.  was  drunk  about  as  often,  probably,  and  as  long,  a^ 
Cromwell  prajed.  And  Charles  never  prayed  at  all  that  wo 
know  of. 

The  men  who  resisted  presbytery  in  England  were,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  the  advocates  of  despotic  government,  the  Bucking* 
hams,  the  Lauds,  the  Straffords,  and  the  Mainwarings.  They 
were  remarkable  for  their  lofty  views  of  kinglv  aiitbority,  and 
their  low  ideas  of  virtue^  conscience,  duty,  and  right.  They  saw 
the  restoration  of  their  king  and  church  in  1660.  jBut  along  with 
them  came  the  lowest  condition  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of 
national  standing  abroad,  which  the  nation  has  ever  known.  Thev 
saved  their  cherished  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  tbeur 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  ancTthe  sacred  ob* 
ligation  of  the  subject  to  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance. 
But  they  saved  them  both  for  only  twenty -eight  years.  The  revo- 
lution of  1688  came ;  and  the  dogma  was  scattered  to  the  winds, 
refuted  bv  the  very  conduct  of  its  authors ;  and  the  dynasty  was 
dethroned  forever.  They  saved  also  an  established  Episcopal 
church ;  but  they  lost  two  thousand  of  its  brightest  jewels  who 
would  not  conform  to  its  ^^  crawling  and  footlicEing  "  spirit.  And 
the  toleration  which  came  has  turned  into  other  channels  than 
those  of  the  establishment,  a  majority  by  estimate,  of  the  num* 
bers  and  piety  of  Protestantism  in  that  land. 

Those  who  resisted  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were,  as  a  general 
thing,  advocates  of  law  and  legal  liberty :  Rutherford,  Argylei 
Guthrie,  Baillie,  Warriston,  Brown,  Cargill,  Peden,  Blackaaer. . 
Ben  wick,  and  Carstairs;  men  against  whose  morals  nothing  could 
be  alleged ;  men  who  plead  their  consciences,  and  whose  self- 
denial  proved  them  to  be  conscientious.  They  stood  for  religioua 
liberty.  Their  loyalty  was  to  the  unseen  and  divine  King  to  whom 
they  bad  given  themselves  soul  and  spirit.  They  did  save  reli- 
gious liberty,  conquering  by  patient  endurance.  And  thev  also 
saved  civil  liberty — Hume,  himself,  being  witness,  no  friend| 
indeed,  to  them,  to  either  of  their  liberties,  or  to  their  reliffioiu 
They  delivered  Scotland  from  what  they  thought  an  impure IPro- 
testantism ;  and  ^ave  to  it  a  naked,  clear,  spiritual  system,  deeply 
fixed  in  the  convictions  and  affections  of  the  people.  To  this  aay 
that  grand  little  kingdom,  though  rife  with  dissent  from  establish- 
ed Presby terianism,  is  still  almost  unanimously  Presbyterian — all 
the  dissenters  claiming  to  stand  in  some  respect  or  other,  nearer 
to  the  pure  and  primitive  model  than  the  establishment. 

Another  fault  from  which  the  English  commonwealth-men  can 
be  defended,  but  the  Scottish  Covenanters  cannot,  is  intolerance. 
But  there  was  no  conception  of  the  idea  of  toleration  in  those 
days  any  where  except  iu  the  mind  of  QromweU,  of  KUtoa,  of 
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John  Howe,  And  a  few  other  such  foremost,  men  of  all  the  world. 
The  English  Episcopalians  regarded  toleriation  as  treason  to  the 
throne  of  the  sing  and  to  the  mitre  of  the  bishop.  The  Scottish. 
Presbyterians  regarded  it  as  treason  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  eonls  of  the  people.  The  suppression  of  error  bj  force  was 
the  principle  of  both  parties  in  Scotland.  The  only  advantage 
the  rresbyterians  have  in  the  estimate  is  that  they  spilt  little  or 
DODe  of  the  blood  of  others,  and  shed  much  of  their  own ;  while 
the  Episcopalians  spilt  much  of  the  blood  of  others  and  shed  but 
very  little  of  their  own  in  the  religious  persecutions.  The  sup- 
pression of  error  by  force — says  the  Pictorial  History — "  waa 
still  the  popular  and  national  feeling;  for,  after  all,  nothing  ia 
more  incontestible  than  that  all  the  severe  laws  which  were  passed 
•gainst  non-conformists,  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolu- 
tioo,  were  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments,  of  the  great  majority 
of  all  classes  of  the  English  people.'' 

At  the  very  time  when  ttie  English  Parliament  had  become 
ahumed  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  papist  upon  the  throne;  and 
were  busily  discussing  and  insisting  upon  the  bill  for  the  exclu* 
lioii  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  right  of  succession,  at  that 
very  time  it  was  treason  in  Scotland  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
the  bill  of  exclusion.  Penalties  for  opinion  were  run  mad.  No 
party  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  just  reproach.  The  world  had 
not  yet  been  lined  high  enough  to  see  the  light  of  religious, 
liberty,  and  the  wrong  and  inexpediency  of  laying  edicts  concern- 
ing spiritual  truths  upon  the  conscience  of  man  by  human 
authority. 

•     We  have  a  concluding  word  to  say,  in  the  way  of  protest, 
against  the  odium  now  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  Scottish  and 
English  puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  sorry  and  abortive  fruits  of  puritanism  in  New  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.    It  is  like  casting  a  reproach  upon  the 
Geneva  of  Calvin,  which  is  taken  from  the  modern  Geneva  of 
the  Unitarians.    It  is  reasoning  from  names,  but  not  identities,  or 
reBemblances.    Never  were  two  things  of  the  same  name  much 
lew  identical  in  spirit  and  intrinsic  character  than  the  English 
puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Yankee  puritanism 
of  the  nineteenth.    They  seem  alike  only  in  the  erroneous  prac- 
tice of  inquisitorial  and  intolerant  legislation  concerning  moral 
questions.    Like  all  imitators,  the  modem  spirit  has  copied  the 
mere  defects,  but  few  or  none  of  the  greatnesses  of  the  ancient. 
Never  was  there  a  more  deep,  earnest,  inward,  mental,  spiritual, 
and  real  civilization  than  that  which  sprung  up  with  such  mighty 
radiance  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the 
influence  of  the  old  puritans.    Seldom  has  there  been  seen  among 
the  nations,  a  more  shallow,  outward,  phvsical,  mechanical,  ana 

civilixfUion,  than  that,  which  haasprmig  up  with  such 
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mighty  hruity  tinder  the  puritan  inflnences  in  New  England,  in  the 
nineteenth  centarj.  The  one  is  all  physical.  It  subjugates 
matter.  It  excels  in  the  mechanic  arts.  It  makes  constant  and 
important  contributions  to  the  material  comforts  of  outward  life. 
It  glories  in  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  shallow  depth  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  envious  of  all  but  itself.  It  is  devoted  to  pecuniary 
profit.  It  has  learning  enough  to  receive  ideas — not  logic  enough 
to  sift. them,  so  as  to  discern  between  the  superficial  and  the  pro* 
found,  the  plausible  and  the  true,  the  sham  and  the  real. 

The  other  was  all  spiritual.  The  moral,  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual grandeur  which  its  writers  spread  over  religious  life,  yet  lies 
on  it  like  golden  sunshine,  still  uneclipsed  by  any  brighter  radi- 
ance. It  had  its  trophies  on  battlefields.  It  had  its  Marstons, 
and  !N^asebys,  and  Worcesters.  But  it  had  more  trophies  in  the 
realms  of  genius  and  learning.  It  was  full  of  great  ideas  and 
generous  impulses.  It  gloried  in  all  depths  of  learning,  of  thought, 
of  piety ;  and  strove  to  diffuse  learning  without  rendering  it 
shallow.  It  had  no  inordinate  thirst  for  thQ peculium.  Mammon 
was  never  its  God. 

It  was  its  highest  glory  to  be  able  to  know  truth  from  plausi- 
bilities; fleeting  shams,  aud  unveracities,  and  empty  forms,  from 
eternal  realities.  Never  was  the  same  name  borne  by  two  more 
intrinsically  different  thin^,  than  the  English  puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  New  England  puritanism  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Art.  IV.— THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  JEWS  TO  THE  PLURALITY 

AND  TRINITY  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 

On  this  point  we  have  already  adduced  a  number  of  very  strong 
passages  from  the  most  authoritative  books  of  Jewish  learning.* 
We  will,  however,  give  an  outline  of  the  sources  from  which 
testimonv  may  be  drawn  to  prove  that  thd  ancient  Jews  did  not 
believe  in  the  present  Jewish  dogma  of  an  absolute  personal, 
metaphysical  unity  of  God.  These  views  are  sustained  by  other 
learned  men  from  an  examination  of  the  same  writings.  The  ten 
Sepbirothf  have  been  represented  in  three  different  forms,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  H.  Moore's  Opera  Philos.,  I.,  423.    The 


*  See  especially  the  Article  on  the  Unity  of  God  as  an  objection.    So.  Pk^a.  Be?., 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  806. 

t  Kitio*s  Bib.  Cyolop.  Art.  Kabbalah,  toL  2.,  p.  190.    Eogllah  Sdition. 
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Jews  theineelves  generally  regard  them  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Cabbalistic  theology,  as  indicating  the  emanating  grades  and 
order  of  efflux  accordmg  to  which  the  nature  and  manifested  ope- 
ration of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  comprehended.  Several 
Christian  scholars  have  discerned  in  them  the  mysteries  of  their 
own  faith,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Messiah.  In 
this  they  have  received  some  sanction,  by  the  fact  noticed  by 
Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Christianity  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala. 
(Bibliothk  Hebr.,  L,  360.)  The  majority  of  all  parties  appear  to 
concur  in  considering  the  first  three  Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the 
essence  of  God,  ana  the  last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes  or 
modes  of  existence.  The  words  of  Count  G.Pico  della  Mirandola 
are  very  remarkable.*  After  studying  the  Talmudic  and  other 
writings  of  the  Jews  ^^with  indefatigable  labour  and  the  greatest 
diligence,  I  saw  in  them,  God  is  my  witness,  not  so  much  the 
Mosaic  as  the  Christian  religion.  There  I  found  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  there  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  there  the  divinity 
of  the  Messiah,  original  sin,  expiation  from  it  by  Christ,  &c.  In 
short  there  is  scarcelv  any  controversy  between  us  and  the  Jews 
concerning  which  it  is  not  possible  so  to  argue  and  convince  from 
the  Cabbalistic  writings  that  there  shall  not  be  a  corner  left  in 
which  they  can  hide  thera8elves."f 

The  celebrated  Witsins  makes  a  similar  statement.  As  a 
result  of  his  researches  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:  ^^De 
Trinitate  et  Judseus  contra  Judseos  dispntaturus  banc  mihi  obser* 
vandam  methodum  esse  existimavi.  Primo  ut  tollam  prcejudi- 
cinm  illud,  quod  per  sententiam  Christianorum  derogetur  unitati 
essentife  Divinse,  quam  toties  et  merito  inculcant  Judaei ;  Delude 
ostendam  in  genere,  non  posse  non,  juxta  propria  ipsorum  secta, 
pluralitatem  aliquam  personarum  in  Deo  agnosci ;  Ac  denique 
probem  in  specie,  tres  illas  personas  esse,  Patrem,  Filium,  et 
spiritum  sanctum,  noia  ac  wlgata  ajpud  ipsos  nomina.^^ 

Grotius,  also,  in  his  learned  treatise,  ''  De  Veritate  Religionis 
Christianae."  L.  v.,8.xxi.,J  vindicates  Christians  from  the  charge 
of  worshipping  three  Gods,  against  the  Jews,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  from  their  own  writings.  The  following  are  his  words: 
''We  are  now  to  answer  the  two  remaining  charges  with  which 
the  Jews  at  once  attack  us  on  the  points  of  doctrine  and  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  first  place,  they  accuse  us  of  worshipping  a  plurality 
of  Gods.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  exposition  of  some 
foreign  tenets  maliciously  wrested  to  such  an  application.    For 


*  Cited  in  Hottenger's  Tbefl.  PhiJ.,  p.  489. 

!See  in  Eitto,  ibid.     Burgess,  p  171. 
See  also  the  nameroua  proo&  given  by  him  and  Le  Clerc  io  the  notes. 
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why  should  this  be  urged  as  an  objection  aeainst  the  Christians, 
rather  than  against  Philo-Judaens  who  has  frequently  establishea 
a  Trinity  in  the  Deity ;  and  who  calls  the  reason  or  word  of  God 
(the  orierinal  expression  is  Xo/o^)  the  name  of  God ;  the  Maker  of 
the  world ;  neitner  nnbegotten,  as  God  the  Father  of  all  is ;  nor 
so  begotten  as  the  human  race  are?  The  same  is  also  called,  both 
by  Philo  himself  and  by  Moses,  the  son  of  NachmaUjan  angel  or 
messenger  regarding  and  protecting  this  universe;  why  against 
the  Christians,  I  say  further,  rather  than  against  the  CabbalisticSi 
who  consider  the  Deity  as  three  distinct  Lights;  and  some, 
indeed,  adopt  the  very  same  appellations  that  we  do,  of  Father, 
Son  or  Wora,  and  Holy  Spirit  ?  But,  now,  to  avail  myself  of  a 
fact  universally  and  especially  admitted  by  the  Jews,  inat  Spirit 
by  which  the  prophets  were  impelled  is  a  BomQthiug  uncreate ; 
yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  essence  from  that  which  sent  it; 
and  the  Jewish  Shecbinah  is,  again,  considered  as  a  similar  dis- 
tinction. It  hath,  moreover,  been  recorded  by  several  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  that  that  vis  Divina  (Divine  Euerey)  which,  by 
them,  is  called  wisdom^  was  to  dwelt  in  the  Messiah  ;  and  hence 
the  Chaldean  paraphrast  gives  to  the  Messiah  the  appellation  of 
^^  the  word  of  God;''  hence,  also,  he  is  called  in  David,  in  Isaiah, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  august  titles  of  ^^  God  and  Lord." 

Maurice,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Oriental  Triads,  in  confir« 
mation  of  this  opinion  sa^s,*  ^^It  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
examine  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Cabbala; 
and  to  prove,  not  only  that  this  distinction  in  the  divine  nature 
formed  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  creed,  but  was  promulgated  to 
the  Jewish  nation  at  large,  as  far  as  a  people,  forever  relapsine 
into  Polytheism  could  bear  the  revelation  of  so  important  ana 
mysterious  a  truth." 

The  proofs  upon  which  these  and  other  learned  men  have 
founded  their  opinions  are,  of  course,  very  numerous,  drawn  as 
they  are  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Jews.  They  are, 
therefore,  given  by  many  writers  and  constitute  many  volumes.f 
As  one  example  out  of  many  we  would  adduce,  Rabbi  Simeon, 
who  explains  the  repetition  of  the  word  ^^Holy"  three  timeSy 
(Is.  vi.,  8.)  as  meaning,  Holy  is  the  Father,  Holy  is  the  Son,  and 
Hol^  is  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  second  from  Jonathan  ben 
IJzziel,  whose  paraphrase  of  the  text  is  as  follows,  viz :  Holy  the 
Father,  Holy  tne  Son,  and  Holy  the  Holy  Spirit.J 

No  less  than  about  seventy  passages  were  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye 


*  iDd.  Antiq.,  vol.  4.,  p.  xii. 

f  See  Allix^s  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church.  OilPfl  Goromentary  throogh- 
oat.  Lightfoot  Carpzovius*  Introd.  Theol.  Judaic,  c.  ii.,  p.  6.  Qrajr*s  Ck>naex.  of  Sacred 
and  Prof.  Lit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  148. 

i  Knowie*!  PrimKiTe  OfarisflaDi^,  p.  98. 
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Smith,  which  are  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Chaldee 
paraphrases  to  the  Messiah,  in  the  most  express  manner.  And, 
though  the  number  of  such  is  not  very  great,  still  they  sufficiently 
show  that  the  writers  did  not  refrain  from  ascribing  to  the  Messiah 
the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Qod.  In  instances  innu- 
merable those  writers  translate  the  Hc^brew  Jehovah  by  the 
expression,  ^Uhe  Word  of  the  Lord.''  Many  have  maintained 
that  this  supplies  an  indubitable  ascription  ot  personal  existence 
to  the  Word  in  some  sense  distinct  from  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Supreme  Father ;  that  this  Ward  is  the  >^of  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and,  consequently,  that  the  phrase  is  a  proof  of  a  belief 
imong  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  preexistence,  the  personal  opera- 
tions, the  Deity  of  the  Messiah,  ^^the  Word  who  became  flesh 
aod  fixed  his  Tabernacle  among  us."  For  as  the  date  of  the 
earliest  and  most  valuable  Targums  may  be  safely  assumed,  as 
not  much  exceeding,  nor  much  below,  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Targums 
the  vestiges  of  purer  knowledge  and  more  correct  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  text.  All,  however,  must  acknowledge  that,  during 
that  period,  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  Jews  had  become 
extremely  corrupt.  But  as  in  an  advancing  state  of  society  there 
will  always  be  some  who  outstrip  their  cotemporaries,  so,  in  a 
degenerating  state,  there  will  be  found  individuals  whose  know- 
ledge bears  the  character  of  the  departed,  more  than  of  the  exist- 
ing age.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  catch  the  last  feeble  rays 
of  the  sun  when  all  below  is  covered  with  shade.  From  these 
considerations  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  the  Targums,  the 
vestiges  of  purer  knowledge  and  more  correct  interpretation,  com- 
bined with  other  matter  of  an  inferior  kind.  It  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  should  discover  in  those  compo- 
sitions, doctrines  concerning  the  Messiah,  which  the  general  state 
of  sentiment,  at  the  particular  period,  would  not  have  led  us  to 
expect. 

''Solely  from  the  phrase  'memra  Jah,'  or  'the  Word  of 
the  Lord'  in  those  paraphrasts,  no  absolute  information  can  be 
deduced,"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  interval  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
upon  the  person  of  their  expected  Messiah.  I  have  said  'solely' 
from  the  use  of  this  phrase,  adds  this  writer;  but  if  we  combine 
this  fact  with  others,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  will,  I  conceive,  appear  a  very  rational  conjecture,  that  the 
Rabbinical  authors  of  the  age  referred  to,  had  vague  ideas  of  the 
*Word'  as  an  intelligent  agent,  the  medium  of  the  Divine  ope- 
rations and  communications  to  mankind.  This  sentiment  is 
strengthened  by  the  reasons  which  we  have  to  conclude,  that  the 
Jews  of  the  same  age  employed  the  term  'Word'  with  a  personal 
reference,  and  that  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  use  of  this 
13 
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term,  by  Philo,  and  by  the  Christian  Evangelist  John,  appears 
unaccountable,  except  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  grown  up  to 
the  acceptation  supposed,  at  least  araon^  the  Jews  who  used  the 
Qreek  language,  such  an  extension  ot  meaning  and  reference 
agreeable  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  language  would  flow  from 
the  primary  signification  of  the  tenn  'Word,  that  is  'a  medium 
of  rational  communication;'  and  yet  it  would  thus  become  a  na- 
tural designation  of  'Mediator'  between  God  and  man;  one  who 
should  'speak'  to  man  on  the  things  of  infinite  moment,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Most  High.  We  have,  also, 
another  evidence  which  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight,  as  it 
comes  from  a  quarter  the  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Celsus,  whose  words  are  cited  by  Origen,  reproaches  the  Chris- 
tians with  absurdity  and  folly,  for  imagining  that  such  a  mean 
and  contemned  person  as  Jesus  could  be  'the  pure  and  holy 
Word;'  the  'Son  of  God;'  and  personating  a  Jew,  which  is  his 
manner  in  the  construction  of  his  work,  he  declares  their  belief 
that  '  the  Word  was  the  Son  of  God,'  though  they  rejected  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  that  honor.  No  reason  can  be  imagined  why 
the  malignant  and  inveterate  Celsus  should  have  invented  the 
statement;  or  that  it  could  have  come  into  his  mind,  if  it  were  not 
true.  It  was  not  likely  to  answer  his  purpose  of  denying  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  favorable  to  the  claims 
of  Christianity." 

Such  is  the  least  we  can  deduce  from  these  Targums.  Others, 
however,  eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  have  been  much 
stronger  in  their  support  of  the  Trinitarian  views  of  the  ancient 
Targumists,  as  for  instance  Walton,*  Owen,f  Lawrence,^  and 
Eyland.§ 

Another  source  of  proof  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  will  be  delivered  from  the  writingsof  the  Jews,  called  Apo- 
cryphal, which  are  considered  as  a  collection  of  the  most  ancient 
Jewish  works  next  to  the  inspired  books.  They  are  curious,  and 
some  of  them  extremely  valuable.  The  earlier  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  compiled  or  translated  from  materials  written  within  a 
century  after  the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets ;  and  the  latter  of 
them,  interpolations  excepted,  were  probably  composed  some 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  some  of  these  books,  the  "Eternal  Saviour"  is  re- 
presented as  the  object  of  prayer  and  trust,  under  the  sufifer^ 
ings  which  the  Jews  endured  in  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Simon  Maccabseus  was,  we  are  told,  confirmed  in  the  pontificate 


•  Proleg.  in  B.  B.  Polyj;!.,  p.  86. 

Owen  on  Heb.,  toI.  L,  p.  1 14  and  vol.  II.,  p.  278. 
Diss,  on  the  Logoe. 
In  Smifch,  1.,  526. 
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^nntil  a  faithfol  prophet  elioold  arise ;''  Dot  improbably  referring 
to  the  Great  Prophet  foretold  by  Moses.  In  the  prayer  which 
eoDclodes  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  there  is  a  passage 
which,  (if  the  reading  be  genuine,)  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
tdmit  as  a  recognition  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Qod ;  *^  I  called 

upon  THB  LOBD,  THE  FaTHEB  OF  MY  LoBD." 

There  are  some  other  very  ancient  Jewish  writings,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  and  possessing  the  highest  interest,  is  called 
'^The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet."  The^pistle  of  Jude  recites 
a  declaration  of  the  Divine  justice  upon  the  wicked  expressly  as 
made  by  ^^  Enoch,"  the  seventh  from  Adam.  The  existence  of  such 
a  book  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  by  Origen,  and 
bj  others  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  "The  Prophecy  of  Enoch," 
extant  in  their  times,  and  apparently  in  a  Greek  translation  from 
a  Hebrew  original.  None  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  having  divine  authority,  except  Tertullian  who  con- 
sidered it  as  both  authentic  and  genuine.  The  two  following 
passages  from  the  Zohar  (still  found  in  the  existing  book  of  Enoch^ 
will  suflSciently  demonstrate  that  the  Cabbailists  were  acquainted 
with  a  written  composition,  in  their  own  language,  under  the  title 
of  The  Book  of  Enoch,  viz  :♦  "  The  Holy  and  the  Blessed  One," 
it  is  said,  ^^  raised  him  (Enoch)  from  the  world  to  serve  him,  as  it 
is  written,  far  Ood  took  hvm^^  ^^  From  that  time  a  book  was  de- 
livered down,  which  was  called  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Tn  the  hour 
that  God  took  him  he  showed  him  all  the  repositories  above;  he 
showed  him  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  its  leaves 
and  its  branches.  We  see  all  in  his  book."  ^^We  find  iu  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  that  after  the  Holy  and  Blessed  One  had  caused 
him  t<»  ascend  and  showed  him  all  the  repositories  of  the  superior 
aod  inferior  kingdom,  he  showed  him  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree 
respecting  which  Adam  had  received  a  command,  and  he  showed 
bios  the  habitation  of  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden."f  In  this 
book  called  Zohar — the  most  celebrated  compilation  of  what  was 
loog  supposed  to  constitute  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Jewish 
nation, — other  occasional  references  are  made  to  the  Book  of 
Enoch,*  as  to  a  book  carefully  preserved  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.^ It  was  only,  however,  after  a  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
daring  which  this  book  was  supposed  to  be  lost  that  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  traveller,  happily  succeeded  in  bringing  from  Abyssinia 
three  manuscripts  of  this  lost  and  long-desired  Book  of  Enoch, 
which,  in  the  year  1821,  was  translated  into  English  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Richard  Laurence,  now  Ai'chbishop  of  Cashel.    The  argu- 


*  See  Zobar,  vol  L,  Parashab  Beresbet,  p.  87.,  ▼.  ed.  MaDtuaand  Amsterdam. 
\  See  Zohar,  toI.  II.,  Parasbab  Besballacb,  p.  56. 

\  See  given  testimonj  in  Pye  Smith,  toI.  I.,  p.  686,  and  Prof.  Stuart's  Diss,  in  Bib. 
Bi^Milocy,  Jan.  and  July,  1S40. 
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xnents  of  Dr.  Laurence,  as  also  those  of  Dr.  Gottlieb  Hoffman,  of 
Jena,  have  proved  that  it  was  written  (nndoubtedly  by  a  Jew)  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  consequent- 
ly, about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  most  proba- 
bly in  the  country  which  had  been  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  Empire.  Now,  in  this  extraordinary  work  which  has 
been  restored  to  our  use  and  enjoynnent,  we  have  an  undeniable 
witness  to  the  religious  opinions  and  expectations  which  were 
entertained  by  at  least  sonje  of  the  Jewish  nation,  supplying 
many  additions  to  our  information  upon  the  belief  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era,  concerning  th^  Messiah. 
Tlie  Book  of  Enoch  contains  undeniable  references  to  aTrinitv  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  Thus,  in  chap,  xlviii.,  5.  1.  2.  3.,  the 
following  language  is  found,  viz :  "  In  that  hour  was  the  Son  of 
Man  called  upon  with  the  Lord  of  Spduts,  and  his  name  in  the 
presence  of  tne  chief  of  days.  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  (of 
the  heavens)  were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed, 
was  his  name  called  upon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
spirits.  He  will  be  a  support  to  the  righteous  and  holy  on  which 
they  may  lean  without  falling;  and  he  will  be  the  light  of  nations, 
lie  will  be  the  hope  of  those  whose  hearts  are  in  distress.  All 
who  dwell  upon  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship  before  him,  will 
laud  and  s^lorify  him,  and  will  sing  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of 
spirits.  On  this  account  was  the  Chosen  One  and  the  Hidden 
One  in  his  presence,  before  the  world  was  created,  and  forever  in 
his  presence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  hath  unveiled 
the  Holy  One  and  the  Righteous  One ;  for  he  hath  pi-eserved  the 
lot  of  the  righteous,  since  they  have  hated  and  rejected  this  world 
of  unrighteousness,  and  have  abhorred  all  its  works  and  ways  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  For  in  his  name  shall  they  be 
preserved,  and  his  will  shall  be  their  life." 

In  this  book  of  Enoch,  therefore,  clear  and  distinct  allusions 
are  made  to  a  Being,  highly  exalted  with  the  Lord  of  spirits, 
under  the  appellations  ot  tlie  Son  of  Man,  the  Elect  One,  the 
Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God.  Disputes  have  arisen  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  described  in  the  vision  of  Daniel ; 
and  Unitarians  contend,  that  his  existence  commenced  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  affirming  without  fear  ot  contradiction  that 
no  Jew  of  any  age  ever  held  the  opinion  of  his  preexistence, 
much  less  ever  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  Divine  worship. 
'^  But  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  before  Christ  upon  this  point  was 
totally  diiferent  from  that  which  the  Unitarians  assert  it  to  have 
been,  I  have,"  says  Archbishop  Laurence,  "shown  in  my  remarks 
upon  the  first  book  of  Ezra.  The  present  publication,  however, 
affords  fuller  and  more  decisive  testimony  upon  the  same  subject." 

Aflter  quoting  the  above  and  several  additional  passages,  he 
remarks,  that  ^^  in  these  passages  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah 
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is  asserted  in  language  which  admits  not  the  slightest  shade  of 
ambiguity.  Kor  is  it  such  a  preexistence  as  the  philosophical 
Cabbalists  attributed  to  him,  who  believed  the  souls  of  ali  men, 
and,  consequently,  that  of  the  Messiah,  to  have  been  originally 
created  tc^ther,  when  the  world  itself  was  formed ;  but  an  ex- 
istence antecedent  to  all  creation,  an  existence  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  an  existence  prior  to  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,  before  every  thing  concealed.  It 
sboiild  also  be  remarked  that  the  preexistence  ascribed  to  him  is 
A  DIVINE  PKB-EXisTENCE.  For  before  all  things,  his  name  was  in- 
voked in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits — the  Elect  and  the 
GoDcealed  One  existed  in  his  presence,  who  has  dominion  over 
all  things,  for  ^'  from  the  beginning  the  Son  of  Man  existed  in 
secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in  the  presence  of  his 

e>wer.^'     Hence,  therefore,  is  it  explicitly  aflBrmed,  that  all  the 
Dgs  of  the  earth  shall  tall  down  and  worship  before  him,  shall 
biess  and  glorify  him,  as  a  true  object  of  adoration. 

Neither  is  allusion  thus  only  made  to  the  Elect  One  or  the 
Messiah,  but  also  to  another  divine  person  or  power;  both  of 
whom,  under  the  joint  denomination  of  the  Lords,  are  stated  to 
have  been  over  the  water,  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  over  the  fluid 
mass  of  unformed  matter,  at  the  period  of  creation.  ^^  He,  the 
Elect  One,  it  is  stated  shall  call  to  every  power  of  the  heavens, 
to  ail  the  holy  above,  and  to  the  power  of  God.  The  Oherubim, 
the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophanim,  all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all 
the  angels  of  the  Lords,  namely,  of  the  Elect  One,  and  of  the 
OTHER  POWER,  who  Wds  upon  earth  over  the  water  on  that  day, 
eball  raise  their  united  voice,"'&c.  In  this  passage  an  obvious 
reference,  I  conceive,  occurs  to  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  the  SpiRrr  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
As,  therefore,  the  more  full  description  of  the  Son  of  Man  here 
given  may  be  considered  as  the  Jewish  comment  of  the  day  upon 
the  vision  of  Daniel,  so  also,  I  apprehend,  must  the  last  quoted 
allosion  to  the  book  of  Genesis  be  considered  as  a  comment  of  the 
fiame  nature,  upon  that  account  of  Moses,  which  describes  the 
commencement  of  creation.  Here,  then,  we  have  not  merely  the 
declaration  of  a  PlwraUiy^  but  that  of  a  precise  and  distinct 
Trinity,  of  persons,  under  the  supreme  appellation  of  God  and 
Lords.  The  Lords  are  denominated  the  Elect  One,  and  the 
OTHER  (Divine)  Power,  who  is  represented  as  engaged  in  the  for- 
Djation  of  the  world,  on  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  creation. 
And  it  should  be  added,  that  upon  these  a  particular  class  of 
angels  is  mentioned  as  appropriately  attendant. 

**  This  argument,  adds  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  proof  that  the 
Jews,  hefoi*€  thehirth  of  Christy  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
appears  to  me  much  more  important  and  conclusive  than  that  which 
bas  been,  indeed,  frequently,  deduced  from  the  philosophical  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  ancient  Cabbala,  which  ie  full  with  allegorical  subtle- 
ties. The  passage  under  consideration  is,  indeed,  liable  to  no  objec- 
tion whatever.  Here  there  is  nothing  Gabbalistical,  here  there  is 
DO  allegory;  but  a  plain  and  clear,  although  slight,  allusion  torn 
doctrine  which,  had  it  not  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  creed  of 
the  time,  would  scarcely  have  been  intelligible.  Three  Lords  have 
been  enumerated ;  the  Lord  of  spirits,  or  the  Lord,  the  Eleot 
One;  and  the  Lord,  the  other  power;  an  enumeration  which 
evidently  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  three  distinct  persons, 
participating  in  the  name,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Godhead.  Such, 
therefore,  from  the  evidence  beibre  us,  appears  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the  Divine  nature,  antecedently 
to  the  rise  and  promulgation  of  Christianity."* 

Another  source  from  which  we  may  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  of  the  most  ancient  Jews  is  the  writings  of  Philo.  Philo 
was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  of  a  sacerdotal  family,  eminent  above 
his  contemporaries  for  talents,  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  and  whose 
learning  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  his  nation,  in  any  subse- 
quent period,  if  we  except  Josephus,  have  exceeded,  or  even  ap- 
proached. From  the  most  probable  estimation,  says  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  he  was  about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  lived  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  co- 
incidences of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  language  of  Paul 
and  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are  very  remarkable.  Yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  not  to 
ascribe  these  different,  but  similar,  streams  to  one  primary  source. 
That  source,  I  venture  to  propose,  is  not  so  much  to  be  sought  in 
the  writings  of  Plato,  or  in  the  ethical  lectures  of  the  learned 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  or  in  the  sole  speculations  and  invented 
diction  of  Philo  himself; — as  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  transfused  into  the  Alexandrian  idiom,  paraphrased 
and  amplified  in  the  terms  and  phrases  which  were  vernacular  to 
the  Grecian  Jews,  and  mixed  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  with  the 
speculations  of  both  the  Pei*8ian  and  Greek  philosophers.  Since 
the  New  Testament  was  written  in  this  idiom,  and  since  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were  not  so  much  new 
ideas  as  the  fuller  explication  and  the  more  interesting  impression 
of  truths  and  promises  previously  revealed,  the  conformity  of 
which  we  are  treating  appears  less  an  object  of  just  sui^rise  than 
its  absence  would  have  been.  But  no  part  of  the  writings  of 
Philo  has  excited  so  much  attention  and  admiration  as  his  fre- 
quent expressions  on  the  subject  of  the  Logos  or  word.  He  has 
been  thought  to  ascribe  to  this  mysterious  object,  peraonality, 
divine  perfections,  and  gracious  communion  from  heaven,  the  be- 


*  See  Archbishop  LaureDce*8  PrelimiDary  DLBserUttiooB,  pp.  xWiii — ^l?i :  8.    Oxford 
Ed.,  1888. 
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ctowment  of  the  highest  blessings  on  mankind.  Hence  Philo 
being  only  ^  Jew,  furnishes  the  most  authentic  statement  of  the 
belief  and  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  most  pious  and 
the  best  informed  of  his  nation  with  regard  to  the  hope  and  re- 
demption of  Israel. 

Philo  is  as  express  as  words  can  enable  him  to  be,  on  the  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  the  persons  spoken  of  as  divine  to 
Thseb,  as  is  evident  from  the  passa^s,  well  known  and  frequently 
referred  to,  for  the  illustration  of  this  subject.  I  have  not  room 
to  insert  them  at  length,  though  the  purpose  of  them  all,  is  much 
elucidated  by  the  sentences  which  immediately  precede  and 
Mlow,  but  shall  faithfully  give  the  substance.  In  the  first  of  the 
remarkable  passages  alluded  to,  which  occurs  in  the  tract  on  the 
Cherubim,  speaking  of  the  Eternal  Mu^  he  asserts,  that  in  the 
onsTBUE  OoD  there  are  two  supreme  and  pbimabt  Auvajmsi^  or 
FOWEBs,  whom  he  denominates  AyaA^rnra  xai  Egouefiav — that  is,  Good- 
n»  and  AUTHOBrrr,  and  that  there  is  a  Thibd  and  Mediatorial 
POWER  between  the  two  former ;  who  is  the  Ao^o^.  *In  the  second, 
which  is  that  in  his  dissertation  concerning  the  sacrifices  of  Abel 
tod  Cain,f .  Philo  is  still  more  explanatory,  for,  speakingof  the 
same  •  wv,  he  says,  (^^  He  came  attended  by  his  two  Most  High, '^ 
tppearing  to  Abraham,  he  acquaints  us  that  He  came  attended  by 
iiis  TWO  Most  High  and  puissant  powers,  PRiNoiPALnT  and  Oood- 
iebb;  HmsELF  in  the  middle  of  tnose  powers,  and  through  One, 
exhibiting  to  the  discerning  soul  the  appearance  of  Three.  In  a 
third  passage  Philo  is  still  more  decisive ;  for  he  says,  The  Father 
OF  ALL  is  in  the  middle;  and  as  if  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
those  POWERS  being  mistaken  foi^  mere  attributes,  he  assigns  to 
each  of  them  active,  personal  properties,  and  denominates  one 
the  Power  Creator  and  the  other  the  Power  Begal.  He  then 
adds,  "  the  Power  Creator  is  Lord."J 

One  other  source  from  which  we  may  deduce  the  opinions 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  a  still  early,  though  later  period,  is 
ibe  Talmndical  writings. 

In  the  Talmndical  writings  frequent  and  honourable  mention 
is  made  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Jochai,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  A  collection 
of  Cabbalistical  doctrines  called  The  Book  Zohar^  or  The  Book  of 
Lights  is  extant,  which  is  a£3rmed  to  have  been  gathered  up  after 
S'.meon's  death,  from  his  oral  instructions,  by  his  pupils  and  com- 
DftnioDs;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sayings  of  Socrates  were  col- 
lected by  Xenophon.  This  book  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Targums,  a  dialect  which  became  totally 


*  Tide  PhiloDiB  fiidaci  DiMert.  de  Cherubim,  p.  86^  F.  G. 
Dinert  de  SMrifidos  Abelto  et  Gaini,  p.  108^  B. 
Dinert  de  Abraham,  p.  287.,  V. 
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extinct  by  the  foarth  or  fiflb  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  Jewish  literature,  by  the  Talmndicai  Hebrew.  The 
circumstance  of  its  language  and  style  is  held  by  those  who  are 
sufficiently  skilled  in  the  Hebraic  dialects,  to  be  decisive  of  its 
having  been  written  at,  or  very  near,  the  time  to  which  it  is  aJb* 
tributed. 

The  eminent  scholar,  Schoettgenius,  has  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  ^har,  and  has  made  much  use  of 
it  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  Hor®  He* 
braicsB  et  Talmudicse.  The  following  are  extracts  from  Schoett- 
genius' numerous  citations.  ^'The  angel  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
the  Shechina,"  referring  to  Exod.  iii.,  2.*  "  God,  the  holy  and 
blessed,  is  perfectly  united  with  the  Schechina,"  literally  ^'united 
in  one  unity ."f  ''There  was  the  Schechina,  God  the  holy  and 
blessed,  who  is  one."t  "  It  is  he  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
who  is  arrayed  with  the  name  (Metraton)  Mediator."§  "The 
Mediator  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  elder  of  his  house,  who 
is  the  Head  of  the  creation  of  the  Lord,  exercising  dominion  over 
all  things  that  are  his,  for  the  Holy  and  Blessed  God  hath  givea 
him  dominion  over  all.^'f 

There  are  other  passages,  the  sense  and  purport  of  which  are^ 
that  the  Shechinah  is  both  of  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  nature; 
that  the  Messiah  is  the  Shechina,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Mediator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Just  One  ;  that  the  Shechina  is  the 
Heavenly  High  Priest,  and  the  Fountain  of  Life  ;  that  all  perfec* 
tions  belong  to  the  Messiah.  In  several  places  the  divine  name 
"Jeyah" — the  Chaldee  abridgment  of  "Jehovah" — is  in  a  circuit- 
ous manner  given  to  the  Shechina.  The  following  passages,  also, 
are  quoted  by  Eisenmenger.  *"  All  those  who  do  not  study  the 
Law  of  God  very  earnestly,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  Shechina, 
does  not  rest  upon  him;"t  and,  "God  forbid,  to  suppose  that  the 
Shechina  is  a  created  Being.  He  is  the  glorious  and  blessed 
God.  For,  in  the  writings  of  our  Rabbis,  there  are  many  things, 
which  very  plainly  indicate  that  the  Shechina  is  the  God  blessed 
FOR  ever.  Amen. "J 

I  now  subjoin^  part  of  the  summary  drawn  up  by  Schostt- 
genius  himself.  "  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the  Messiah," 
says  this  learned  writer,  "  he  is  expressly  called  in  the  Zohar  by 


*  ScbodUgenius  Hor.  Heb.  etTalm.  torn  2.,  p,  451. 
f  Do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  p.  353. 
i  Do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  p.  335. 
§  Do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  p.  3^4. 
I  Do.         do,            do.            do.         do.  p.  427. 

*  See  EUenmenger  Entdectes  lodentam.  Part  I. ,  p.  268. 
f  TIckoDi  Azohar,  vol.  6.,  coL  2. 

i  ATodaUi  Ackodeah,  SUiebap.  of  Gh«ieck  Ajichod,  fol.  11.,  eol.  I. 
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tbe  incommnnicable  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
the  Shechina  or  Divine  Glory,  the  Mediator,  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel of  the  Covenant,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  God  the  Holj  and 
Blessed — the  image  of  God,  the  Brightness  of  his  Glory,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  the 
Faithfal  Shepherd,  the  Lord  of  the  Ministering  Angels — the 
ADgel  Redeemer."* 

"When,"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "  the  utmost  allowance  is  made 
that  reason  will  warrant,  for  the  figurative  style  and  the  mystical 
character  of  this  ancient  book,  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  will  yet 
remain  that  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Messiah,  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  had,  indeed, 
moch  of  the  characters  of  absurdity  and  indistinct  apprehension ; 
hot  that,  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  question,  they  attri- 
buted to  him  a  superior  nature,  a  preexistent  state,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  many  characteristics  properties  of  Deity.  Even  Gese- 
ains  admits  that  they  at  least  rose  up  to  the  conception  of  an  Ik- 
CiSNATE  jEHovAH."t  -^.ud  this  opiniou  is  confirmed  by  both  the 
dder  Bnxtorf  and  Witsius,  who  have  collected  several  opinions  of 
leveral  eminent  Rabbies  which  testify  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
Messiah's  mediation,  his  expiation  of  sin,  his  authority,  and  his 

teiching4 

It  is  thus  evident,  from  evidence  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
loarces  independent  of  one  another,  and  as  accessible  to  Chris- 
tiaos  as  to  Jews,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  both  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  immediately  after,  and  during  the  early  ages,  did  not 
believe  in  an  absolute  unity  in  the  Godhead,  but  in  a  plurality  of 
divine  subsistence,  and  which  they  limited  to  Thbee,  in  the  One 
undivided  Godhead. 


•  SelMBttg«iiiQt  Hor.  Heb.  etTal.  torn.  Hi.,  pp.  911—918. 

f  SeeGeaeniua  Gommentar  iiberden  lasaia,  I. ,  866. 

I  SeeBoxtorf  Lexic.  Tolm.  etRabb.  Col.  1192  ed.  Basil  1639.  Witsii  Miscellanea 
mat,  Tol .  ii . ,  p .  126 .  ed .  Herbom  1712 .  See  Scboattg .  Jesus  der  wabre  Mefsias,  pp. 
IS,  25,  ed.  Leipzig,  174S. 
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▲BT4  Y.— HI8T0RI0AL  SKETCH  OF  8TSTBHS  tS  THBOLCKIT4 

■      ■  ■ 

Bbtweeit  the  facte  of  theology,  and  those  of  natural  scieniie^  there 
is  a  striking  analogy.  Both  are  from  God,  and,  like  all  truth,  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  themselves^  and  with  one  another*  Both 
are  capable  of  being  systematized^  or  of  being  logically  connected 
and  arranged,  and  yet  6od  has  not  systematized  either  of  them 
for  us.  The  facts  of  nature  stand  out  before  us  in  the  world,  ap- 
parently isolated,  and  require  much  investigation  and  study,  in 
order  to  their  being  arranged  in  scientific  forms.  And  so  it  ib 
with  the  facts  of  theology.  They  are  before  us  in  the  Bible, 
standing  out  there  with  sufficient  prominence,  but  not  in  a  con- 
nected series,  or  scientifically  arranged*  This  work  of  connexion, 
of  arrangement,  God  has  wisely  left  to  be  performed  by  ourselves. 
He  has  endowed  us  with  inquisitive  minds,  with  rational  and  lo- 
gical powers,  and  he  designs  that  we  exercise  and  improve  our 
powers  in  this  way. 

The  sacred  writers  have  given  us  the  truths  of  revelation,  aa 
they  were  moved  to  do  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost; — ^in  narrativee^  in 
parables^  in  prophetic  symbols^  in  pithy  proverbs,  in  sacred  songs. 
Thus  the  apostles  and  prophets  received  them,  and  uttered  them; 
and  it  is  enough  for  our  fadtA^  perhaps,  to  receive  them  in  the 
same  wav; — just  as  it  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  animal  life  to 
receive  the  promiscuous,  un<:onnected  facts  of  nature.  Stilly  the 
purposes  of  life  can  be  better  enjoyed  and  proroot^ed,  by  the  helb 
of  science  in  the  natural  world ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  reli- 
gious world.  The  Bible  can  be  much  better  understood,  and  ita 
benefits  be  more  fnlly  realized,  by  a  scientifio  adjuetitaent  of  its 
great  facts  and  principles. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  eflRorts 
which  have  been  made,  at  different  periods,  to  systematiee  the 
truths  of  the  Bible. 

iTie  first  century  of  the  Christian  em  includes  the  age  of  the 
iSipostles,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles. 
If  we  except  the  inspired  penmen,  the  writers  of  this  period  were 
few,  and  tneir  writings  few ;  and  these  chiefly  of  an  epistolary 
and  hortatory  character.  We  hear  of  no  attempts  to  form  the 
truths  of  religion  into  anything  like  a  regular  system.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  did  not  require  it,  and  the  sufiering  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  did  not  attempt.  They  were  more  concerned  to 
honor  the  religion  they  had  embraced  in  their  lives  and  deaths, 
than  to  explain  its  principles  scientifically,  and  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art. 

And  what  was  true  of  the  firet  century,  may  be  said  with 
almost  equal  propriety  of  the  second.  The  fathers  of  the  second 
century  had  frequent  controvei*sies  with  the  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and 
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different  olasBes  of  heretics ;  and,  in  these  controyereies^  eorae  of 
the  truths  of  religion  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  promiu^nce, 
Oo  the  part  of  some  of  these  faUiers,  too,  there  was  n^ore  of  a  disr 
poaitiou  to  mingle  human  wisdom  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture, 
thso  had  before  been  e;Khibited»  Still,  no  sjsteip  of  doctrjues  of 
the  second  century  has  come  down  to  us,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
Yia  attempted.    The  age  of  systen)^  had  not  yet  come. 

In  the  third  century,  the  disposition  to  eicplain  the  truths  of 
idigion,  philosophically,  had  Yery  much  increased.  This  dispor 
lition  first  shewed  itself  iq  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
aad  amonff  the  teachers  who  had  there  been  educated.  The  new 
Platonic  philosophy  was  now  taught  at  Alexandria,  by  Ammonius 
lod  his  followers,  and  some  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  pleased 
with  ity  and  embraced  it.  They  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Gbiistianity  as  one  of  the  philosophies  of  the  a^e.  They  associ- 
ited  with  philosophers,  and  wore  the  philosophic  garb.  And  as 
the  new  Platonists  professed  to  regard  all  the  philosophies  as  very 
Boch  alike,  only  differently  ^^cpressed,  and  undertpoik,  by  dint  of 
lUegory^  to  harmonize  them  all ;  some  Christian  teachers  were  not 
PDwilling  to  go  into  the  compromise  with  the?n.  This  was  espe< 
dally  trne  of  Origen,  the  most  learned  man,  and  the  most  proline 
vriter,  of  the  a^e.  Among  his  numerous  works,  Origen  wrote 
•Be  ds  jPrincifnis^  on  the  prst  jprinciples  of  the  Christian  faith, 
Dms  can  hardly  be  called  a  system  ufi'ttiiepTogy,  however;  thongh 
it  oomee  nearer  to  it  than  anything  which  had  before  appeared* 
bis  in y^ur  books;  in  which  the  author  lays  down,  with  sufficient 
lecoracy,  some  of  the  great  truths  or  facts  of  the  Christian  system, 
sad  then  explains  and  illustrates  them,  by  the  help  of  his  philo- 
lophy.  His  error  consisted,  not  so  much  in  his  religious  belief,  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  that  belief;  not  in  his  denying  any  of  the 
prominent  facte  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  his  strange  and  perverse 
txplications  of  them. 

A  work  very  similar  to  this  of  Origen,  and  prepared  on  the 
isme  principles,  was  got  up  by  Theognostus,  in  seven  books, 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  also  prepared  a  manuel  of  doctrine, 
which  he  called  Eoopositio  FideL  Still,  none  of  them  can  be  re- 
garded as  complete  systems  of  religious  truth. 

lo  the  fourth  ceptury  came  the  great  Eevolution,  which  placed 
Constantine  on  the  throne,  and  brought  Christianity  into  power 
and  favor.  This,  too,  was  the  beginning  of  Ariauism,  and  of  th^ 
long  continued  controversies  respecting  the  Joinity,  and  the  person 
of  Christ.  It  was  an  age  of  great  mental  activity,  of  great  men. 
and  of  distinguished  writei*s  in  the  Church.  The  controversies  ol 
the  times  brought  several  points  of  doctrine  into  earnest  discusr 
lion,  in  consequence  oi  which  they  were  more  accurately  defined^ 
and  better  understood,  than  they  bad  been  before.  Creeds,  too. 
j^  beaa  drawp  up,  (embodying  Ut^  principal  (ruths  or  &c|t8  ol 
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tlio  Gospel.  There  was  the  apostles'  creed,  so  called  ;  though  it 
Lad  no  existence  till  long  after  the  apostles.  There  was  the  creed 
of  Ireneous,  of  Tertullian,  of  Origen,  and  some  others.  There  was, 
also,  the  Nicene  creed,  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labor,  far 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  the  wily  Arius  and  his  adherents,  and 
of  excluding  them  from  the  Church.  Still,  the  truths  of  religion 
were  not  yet  scientifically  arranged  and  discussed.  There  was 
nothing  written  in  the  fourth  century,  which  deserves  to  be  called 
a  theological  system,  if  we  except  tlie  catechetical  discourses  of 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  do  I  think  that  these  should  be 
excepted,  as  they  were  prepared  rather  for  the  instruction  of  cate-^ 
chumens,  than  as  a  formal  statement  and  vindication  of  the  truth. 

And  what  has  been  said  of  the  fourth  century  may,  with  little 
qualification,  be  extended  to  the  fitlth.    The  discussions  already 
commenced,  concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  con- 
tinned  through  the  fifth  century,  and  every  theory  was  propounded 
wliich,  perhaps,  ever  can  be,  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Iih 
carnation,  and   of  the   hypostatic  union.    The  great  Augustine 
flourished  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  and  wielded  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer,  as  no  one  had  done  before  him,  in  the  defence  and 
inculcation  of  the  Gospel.     His  treatises  in  opposition  to  the  Pe- 
lagian errors,  and   in  vindication  of  the  great  doctrines  of  de* 
pravity,  predestination,  and  grace,  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  by  all  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth.    Still,  he 
prepared  no  connected  system  of  theology.     Nor  do  we  find  any 
m  this  age.    The  religionists  of  the  times  were  chiefiy  divided  into 
two  classes,  as  they  had  begun  to  be  a  century  before,  viz :  the 
schofastics  and   the  mystics — the  former  seeking  for  light    and 
truth  by  disputation  and  discussion ;  the  latter  by  seclusion  and 
meditation. 

We  proceed,  tlien,  in  our  search  after  systems,  to  the  nextcen« 
tury,  the  ;$ijrth.  The  discussions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ 
were  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  very  little 
to  the  edification  of  those  concerned  in  them,  and  with  little 
benefit  to  the  world.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  Isa- 
dore,  of  Seville,  published  three  books  of  sentences^  collected  from 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  of  Gregory  the  Great.  These 
sentences  or  propositions  were  followed  up  by  Scripture  proofi 
and  illustrations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  manual 
of  theolocT,  still,  it  was  but  a  naked  compilation,  and  very  peer 
at  that.  Tliis,  however,  and  other  works  of  the  like  character, 
introduced  a  new  form  of  theology,  called  the  positive^  in  which 
every  thing  was  made  to  rest  on  authority — the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  Scripture ;  so  that,  henceforward,  we  have  three 
kinds  of  theology,  instead  of  two — the  9chola^iCy  the  mysHcj  and 
the  jM»9iftiv. 

l>uring  the  seventh  century,  as  in  the  sixth,  the  controrerBiea 
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▼ere  coDtinned  respecting  the  person  of  Christ.  They  related, 
however,  at  this  time,  not  so  much  to  the  question  of  his  Divinity, 
tsto  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  and  the  hnfnan  ^ere  united 
in  his  person.  Had  he  two  wills,  or  only  one  will  ?  Had  he  two 
natures,  and  two  persons ;  or  two  natures,  and  one  person ;  or 
only  one  mixed  nature,  and  one  person  ?    Some  might  think  these 

Ioestions  of  small  importance ;  out  they  were  not  so  estimated  by 
le  venerable  fathers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

There  were  three  works  of  theology  published  in  the  seventh 
eentory,  which  passed,  perhaps,  for  systems  in  those  days,  but 
would  not  be  so  regarded  in  our  own.  The  first  was  a  short  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrine,  composed  by  Antiochus,  a  monk  of 
Palestine,  entitled  The  Pcmdect  of  the  Holy  SeripPwres.  At  the 
dose  of  the  Pandect,  we  find  some  verses,  in  which  the  author 
deplores,  in  mournful  measure,  the  loss  of  the  true  wood  of  the 
Cross,  which  he  believed  the  Persians  had  carried  away.  The 
second  is  a  summary  of  the  theology  of  the  times,  composed  by 
BdefoDSus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  entitled  De  Oognitione  jBaptUmi. 
The  third  was  prepared  by  Tajo,  bishop  of  Sara^ossa.  It  con- 
tains five  books  of  sentences,  taken  chiefly  from  the  writing  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  a  dry  and  insipid  performance ;  and  yet 
10  highly  was  it  esteemed  by  the  other  bishops,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  its  author  a 
Divine  luminary  in  the  Church. 

In  the  eighth  century,  we  first  find,  what  we  have  been  so  long 
seeking  after,  a  proper  aysteni,  of  Christian  theology.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  John,  of  Damascus,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Eastern 
church.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  ;  and,  in  point  of  method, 
nnites  what  had  been  called  the  scholastic  and  positive  theologies. 
The  author  employs  a  subtle  ratiocination  in  explaining  doctrines, 
and  then  confirms  them  by  quotations  from  Scripture  and  the 
iathers.  In  his  first  book,  tJohn  treats  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  the  Trinity.  In  his  second  book,  he  considers  the 
vork  of  creation,  and  the  beings  and  things  which  God  has  made; 
as  the  world,  angels,  demons,  heaven  and  earth,  paradise  and  man. 
He  speak  of  Divine  Providence,  prescience,  and  predestination, 
and  insists  that  the  latter  does  not  reach  to  the  free  actions  of  men. 
God  permits  their  actions,  but  does  not  ordain  them.  He  con- 
dudes  his  second  book  with  a  consideration  of  Adam's  fall,  and 
its  consequences  to  his  posterity. 

John's  third  book  is  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  way  of 
salvation.  He  asserts  the  two-fold  nature  of  Christ,  and  his  two 
wills,  and  holds  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  confined  to  his 
human  nature.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ex- 
ternal rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church.  He  speaks  of  the 
sacraments,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Romanists.  He  says 
there  are  eight  distinct  kinds  of  baptism.    1.  The  deluge.    2.  That 
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of  the  clond  and  sea.  8.  The  pnrifications  under  the  law.  4.  The 
baptism  of  John.  5.  That  appointed  bj  Christ.  6.  The  baptism 
of  tears.  7.  That  of  blood,  or  martyrdom.  8.  That  of  eternal 
fire,  in  which  the  wicked  will  be  merged  forever. 

I  have  ffiven  a  more  particular  account  of  this  celebrated  work, 
because  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  because  of  the  hisb  estimation  in  which  it  was  long 
held  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  is,  perhaps,  to  the  present  day. 

There  was  no  new  system  of  doctrine  composea,  so  far  aa  we 
know,  in  the  ninth  century.  John,  of  Damascus,  was  high  au- 
thority among  the  Greeks,  while  the  Latins  acquiesced  in  thQ 
decisions  of  Augustine.  The  great  writers  of  the  age  were  Ila- 
ban  us  Maurus,  John  Scotus,  and  Gotteschalk.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  began  to  be  moved  by  Radbert,  and  was  op 
posed  by  Scotus  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  It  was  not  finally  estao* 
lished  in  the  Eomish  church,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  Gotte- 
schalk distinguished  himself  by  reviewing  and  advocating  tb^ 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  respecting  predestination  and  grace;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  while  the  name  of  Augustine  was  held  iu 
great  veneration,  these  doctrines  were  opposed,  and  Gotteschalk 
was  severely  pereecuted. 

During  this  century,  the  mystic  theology,  and  with  it  monkery, 
were  greatly  promoted  in  the  west,  b^  the  translation  of  the  re* 
puted  work  of  Dionysius,  the  Aropagite,  into  Latin, 

The  tenth  century  produced  no  new  work  on  systematic  the- 
ology. John,  of  Damascus,  was  still  the  oracle  among  the  Greeks, 
while  Gregory  and  Augustine  were  the  principal  auUiorities  with 
the  Latins.  The  predestinarian  and  sacrameutarian  controversies 
were  continued,  though  with  less  vigour  than  in  the  preceding  age* 
Indeed,  the  tenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  darkness  and  ig^ 
uorance,  when  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  enough  of  life  in  the 
Church  to  maintain  a  controversy  of  any  kind.  The  principal 
topic  of  interest  was  the  coming  of  Christy  which,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  century,  was  immediately  expected,  producing 
its  usual  results  when  not  rightly  improved,  in  the  neglect  ^ 
business,  squandering  of  property,  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  &c^ 

In  the  eleventh  century,  theology  was  more  studied  than  in  the 
preceding,  and  discussions  assumed  more  of  the  scholastic  form* 
The  sacrameutarian  controversy  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  Tran- 
substantiation was  opposed  by  Bereugar,  and  advocated  by  LaQ^ 
franc  and  others.  Ti>e  two  principal  theologians  of  the  age  were 
Anselm  and  Uildebert.  Anselm  did  not  profess  to  write  a  systeot 
of  theology;  and  yet  most  of  the  points  of  a  system  are  discussed 
in  his  several  works,  and  that,  too,  with  great  acuteness.  In  his 
little  work  entitled,  An  Deua  Ilamo^  he  insists  on  the  fallen  stat^ 
of  man,  and  his  need  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  to  make  expiatioQ 
&r  bis  sins ;  and  shows  that  ao  Incarnate  God,  aud  he  only^  ooul4 
perform  the  office  of  Mediator. 
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HiWebert,  bieh6p  of  Mans,  aftd  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tours,  prepared  what  may  be  called  a  system  of  Divjnity.  It  fs 
divideo  into  forty  chapters,  and  occupied  some  ninety  folio  paged 
in  his  works.  It  treats  of  the  nature  of  faith^  ft^e-will,  and  sin, 
the  trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  of  depravity,  predestination, 
and  grace,  and  of  the  sacraments.  It  scarcely  totiches  upon  the 
important  snbjects  of  atonement,  regeneration,  and  sanctihcation. 
Ihe  author's  method  is,  first,  to  substantiate  each  doctrine  by  pas- 
sages from  Scriptare  and  the  fathers,  and  then  to  remove  difficul- 
ties and  objections  by  the  help  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  thus 
uniting  the  positive  method  with  the  scholastic.  Meagns  as  this 
publication  was,  it  came  the  nearest  to  a  proper  system  of  the- 
olo^  of  any  that  had  as  yet  been  written  in  the  Latin  lahguage. 
Hildebert  was  long  studied,  and  was  a  model,  as  to  method,  for 
those  who  came  after  him. 

The  twelfth  century  was  a  period  of  more  theological  activity 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The  ftimous  Abelard,  by  his 
lectures  and  books,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  scholastic  theology. 
He  is  thonght  by  some  to  have  published  a  system,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  an  introduction.  He  was  the  great 
liberalist  of  the  age,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  more 
pious  and  equally  celebrated  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairval.  Ber- 
Dtrd  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  put  forth  no  regular  system  of 
theology.  Systems  were  published,  however,  by  several  indi- 
viduals ;  among  whom  were  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  William  of 
Anxerre,  and  Robert  Pulleyn,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  England. 
Bat  the  most  celebrated  of  all  works  of  this  kind  which  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  Latin  world,  was  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lomha/rd. 
These  sentences  ai'e  propositions,  taken  from  the  fathers, — chiefly 
from  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  are  divided 
into  four  books.  Lombard  begins  by  saying,  after  Augustine,  that 
all  knowledge  pertains  either  to  things  or  signs.  The  things  to  be 
known  are  again  divided  into  such  as  are  to  be  enjoyed^  and  such 
as  may  be  ^sed.  Accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  he  ti*eats  of 
things  lo  be  enjoyed.  These  all  may  be  comprised  in  God,  the 
supreme  good  of  man,— in  his  nature,  bis  attributes,  and  the  mys- 
terious mode  of  his  existence,  three  persons  in  one  God.  These 
Gonstitnte  the  subject  of  his  first  book  The  second  book  treats  of 
things  to  be  ueed.  viz :  of  the  creation,  of  the  formation  of  angels 
and  men,  of  the  apostacy  of  angels  and  men,  of  grace  and  free- 
will, of  original  and  actual  sin.  In  his  third  book,  Lombard 
trsatB  of  the  Incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  redemption, 
foitb,  charity,  and  good  works.  Having  spoken  of  things^  the 
fourth  and  last  book  treats  chiefly  of  signs^  that  is,  the  sacraments. 
These  can  be  no  more  and  no  less  than  seven^  as  seven  is  a  sacred 
Bvmber.  In  some  of  the  last  sections  of  this  book,  the  author 
treats  of  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  final  atale.  Such 
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^8  the  plan  of  this  celebrated  work,  which  was  a  principal  text 
book  m  theology  for  several  hundred  years.  The  author  was 
commonly  called  ^'the  Master  of  Sentences ;"  and  learned  divines, 
for  several  centuries,  employed  themselves  in  writing  commenta- 
ries on  bis  work. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  scholastic  theology  was  in  the 
highest  repute.  It  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  the  positi/oes  and 
mystics;  but  all  who  aspired  to  fame  and  influence  adopted  the 
scholastic  method,  and  were  collectively  called  schoolmen.  They 
studied  Aristotle  more  than  the  Bible,  and  were  metaphysical 

1)hilosophers  rather  than  Christians.  To  save  their  credit  as  phi- 
osophers,  and  yet  not  endanger  their  studying  as  Christians,  they 
invented  the  distinction  of  a  thing  philosophically  true,  yet  the- 
ologically false.  Many  propositions  which  they  believed  as  phi- 
losophers, they  rejected  as  Ohristiaris. 

Many  in  this  age  wrote  commentaries  on  Lombard's  Sentences, 
and  several  prepared  summas  or  systems  of  theology  for  them- 
selves. Prominent  among  the  latter  class  were  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Albert  wrote  a  compend  of  theology,  in 
seven  books.  Acquinas  wrote  a  much  larger  system,  in  three 
parts.  In  the  first  part,  he  treats  of  God, — his  essence,  attributes, 
and  operations;  of  his  blessedness;  of  the  three  Divine  persons, 
their  processions  and  relations.  The  second  part  is  chiefly  ethical 
and  practical,  treating  of  the  Christian  experience  and  virtues. 
In  the  third  part,  Acquinas  speaks  of  the  means  of  coming  to 
Ood, — the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  sacraments.  Aqumas' 
works  are  published  in  17  folio  volumes,  three  of  which  are  occu- 
pied with  his  Summa  Theologice, 

Compends  of  theology  were  also  written,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  Alexander  Hales,  by  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  UI. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  less  fruitful  in  summas,  or  systems 
of  theology,  than  the  thirteenth.  The  Summa  of  Aquinas  was  in 
great  repute,  and  was  translated  into  Greek.  Distinct  commentai 
ries  were  written  on  Lombard's  Sentences  by  not  less  than  thirty 
individuals.  Duns  Scotu^'  Commentary  on  Lombard  occupies  six 
folio  volumes.  This  century  was  one  of  much  keen  theological 
controversy.  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  wrote  against  the  doctrine 
of  Aquinas  on  the  subjects  of  predestination  and  grace ;  Acquinas 
affirming,  and  Scotus  denying,  the  theology  of  Augustine.  And 
as  Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  and  Scotus  a  Franciscan,  these 
rival  orders  of  monks  entered  deeply  into  the  controversy.  There 
were  controversies,  also,  between  the  different  classes  of  theolo- 
gians, the  Biblical,  the  Scholastic,  and  the  Mystic.  This,  also,  was 
the  age  of  John  Wickliffe,  and  of  the  controversies  awakened  by 
his  writings.  Wickliffe  wrote  much,  and  on  many  subjects^  bal 
left  no  connected  system  of  theology. 
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In  the  fifteenth  ceDtni7,  we  find  little  done  in  the  way  of  pre* 
paring  new  systems.  Many  studied  the  Summa  of  Aqninas,  and 
more  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard.  The 
Bcbolastic  method  of  teaching  theology  was  in  less  repute  than  it 
had  been,  while  the  mystics  were  coming  into  favour.  It  was  in 
this  age  that  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  was  a  mystic,  wrote  the  popu- 
lar treatise  ascribed  to  him  on  the  Imitation  of  Ohrist.  The  igno* 
ranee  of  the  clergy  in  respect  to  the  Bible  was  deplorable.  Mul- 
titudes of  them  had  never  seen  a  Sible,  but  depended  entirely  on 
their  glosses  and  summas  for  all  that  they  knew  of  it.  This  age 
vitneesed  the  martyrdom  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  the  bloody  Bohemian  wars,  by  which  their  sufierings  were 
arenged.  y/v 

We  come,  at  length,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  reformation.  It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  write  a 
history  of  the  reformation,  or  of  the  endless  disputes  and  contn> 
Tersies  which  grew  out  of  it.  We  have  to  do,  at  present,  with 
systems  of  theology.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  system  of  note 
appeared  in  this  century  amone  the  Romanists.  Several  of  their 
learned  men  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard, 
aod  on  the  Summa  of  Aquinas;  but  they  were  too  much  engaged 
10  controversy  to  draw  out  a  system  for  themselves. 

Among  the  Protestants,  several  important  works  were  pub- 
lished. IRie  Loci  Comrmtnea  of  Melancthon,  went  through  sixty 
editions,  daring  the  author's  life,  and  served  as  a  common  guide 
to  the  Lutheran  teachers  for  a  long  period.  Ursinns,  a  disciple  of 
Melancthon,  published  a  system  of  theology,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  century.  At  an  earlier  period,  Zuingle  published  his  work  on 
Trae  and  False  Religion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Swiss  churches. 
Bat  the  greatest  theological  work  of  the  age  was  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, which  long  held  the  same  rank  and  authority  in  the 
Seformed  churches,  which  Melanctbon's  Common  Places  did 
among  the  Lutherans.  It  is  a  standard  work  in  theology,  at  the 
present  day.  Others  among  the  Reformed,  who  prepared  com- 
peods.  of  theology,  were  Musculus,  Piscator,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Zancby. 

In  this  age,  most  of  the  creeds  which  have  any  authority  at 
die  present  day  were  composed.  The  creed  of  the  Romish  church 
was  published  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Tbe  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  the 
creed  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  written  earlier,  by  Melancthon. 
Hie  creeds  of  the  different  Reformed  churches,  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Prance,  England,  and  Scotland,  were  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

Tbe  seventeenth  and  eighteentli  centuries   were  fruitful  in 
systems  of  divinity,*  especially  among  the  Protestants.    I  cannot 
pr^nd  to  give  a  completa  list  of  the  authors,  or  to  go  into  a  de« 
15 
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Bcription  of  tbeir  several  works.    The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  distingQished : 

In  the  Lutheran  church,  Galixtns  wrote  in  the  17th  centorj; 
BuddsBus,  Doederlein,  and  Koesselt,  in  the  18th ;  and  Elnapp, 
Morns,  and  Storr  and  Flatt,  in  the  18th  and  19th. 

Among  the  Swiss,  Turretin  wrote  in  the  17th  centnry,  and 
Pictet  ana  Osterwald  in  the  18th. 

Among  the  Scotch,  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  and  Dr. 
George  Campbell  prepared  systems  in  the  18th  century,  and  Dr. 
John  Dick  in  the  19th. 

In  the  Church  of  England  we  have  Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  Tilenus  in  the  17th  century ;  Stackhonse,  Dr.  John 
Edwards,  and  Dr.  Fiddes  in  the  18th ;  and  Newland  in  the  19th. 
Kewland  is  little  more  than  an  analysis  of  the  system  of  Burnet. 

Amonff  the  English  dissenters,  Milton  and  Thomas  Watson 
wrote  in  tne  17th  century ;  Doddridge,  Ridgley,  and  Gill  in  the 
18th,  and  Richard  Watson  in  the  19tb.  Of  these,  Dr.  Gill  was  a 
Baptist,  and  Richard  Watson  a  Wesleyan  Methodist. 

Of  Dutch  theologians,  we  have  Limborch,  Marck,  Wigandus, 
and  Binchius  in  the  17th  century,  and  Herman  Witsius  in  the 
18th. 

In  our  own  country,  the  following  divines,  among  others,  have 
published  systems  of  theology :  President  Willard,  in  the  17th 
century  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  the  18th  *  and  Doctors  Dwigbt, 
Woods,  and  Schmucker,  in  the  19th.  Neither  President  Edwarda 
nor  Dr.  Emmons  can  be  said  to  have  prepared  a  formal  system, 
though  they  wrote  largely  and  connectedly  on  theological  subjects. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  article,  I  remarked  on  the  ad- 
vofUages  of  system  in  theology  ;  believing  them  to  be  as  great  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  as  in  any  other.  With  a  word  as  to 
the  appropriate  ^(winca  of  system  or  science  in  theology,  I  close. 
In  order  to  be  a  benetit,  science  in  theology,  as  in  other  things, 
must  confine  itself  to  /acta.  Science  cannot  nuike  facts,  here  or 
anywhere  else.  Kor  is  it  allowable  for  science  to  supply  theories 
or  conjectures,  where  facts  are  wanting.  As  in  nature,,  true 
science  has  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  nature  ;  so  in  theology,  it  baa 
to  deal  with  the  facts  of  theology.  Tiiese  are  clearly  made  known, 
some  of  them  in  the  works  of  God,  but  more  in  his  word ;  and  it 
is  the  province  of  the  theologian  to  take  them  as  they  are,  arrange 
them  appropriately  and  connectedly,  and  show  their  consistency 
one  with  another.  This  is  scierUific  or  systematic  theology.  Above 
it,  and  beyond  it,  is  practical  theology — the  truth  of  the  Bible 
turned  into  motives,  and  pressed  upon  the  conscience  and  the 
heart. 

In  theology,  thus  studied  and  pursued,  there  can  be  no  danger. 
It  will  be  a  help,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  inquiring  sooL 
It  will  be  a  means  of  sanctiiication,  and  of  final  salvation. 
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An.  YL^IDOLATBT— ITS  RISE— NOT  MAN'S  PRIMITIYE  REUGION— HUMFS 

ARGUMENT  DISPOSED  OF. 


•**  0  that  men 


(Canst  tbon  belieye  ?)  should  be  so  stupid  ffrown, 
While  f  et  the  patriarch  liT*d,  who  soap*d  (he  flood. 
As  to  forsake  the  living  Ood,  and  fall 
To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 
For  Gods!"— Par.  Zoii,  xii.,  115-119. 

I.  OiTB  word  Idolatry  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  li^wXov,  aa 
image,  and  Xarfsu<iv,   to  serve  or  wor8hip.    The  term  is  used  by 
us,  however,  in  a  more  extended  sense.    It  comprehends — 1.  Tl\e 
worship  of  images,  idols,  or  any  thing  made  by  human  hands  as 
God;  2.  It  comprehends  also  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  of  men,  demons,  animals,  and  angels 
or  saints;  and  3.  The  term  is  nsed  now  to  signify  any  excessive 
attachment,  or  veneration,  for  any  thing,  that  borders  on  adoration 
or  complete  devotion  to  it.    The  learned  and  curioas  are  not 
agreed  aa  to  when  nor  how  idolatry  first  began.    It  is  confessedly, 
however,  both  very  old  and  very  widely  spread ;» but  we  think  we 
can  explain  its  origin,  and  account  for  its  wide  diffusion,  without 
finding  any  just  accusation  against  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
8o  remote  is  its  origin,  however,  and  so  extended  is  its  domain, 
that  infidels  say:  If  there  is  any  true  religion,  it  must  be  Poly- 
theism, and  that  idolatry  is  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Hume,*  and  other  writers  of  his  school,  have  not  hesitated  to 
Dige  it  as'an  objection  to  the  Bible,  that  it  teaches  that  Theism  is 
the  oldest  religion  of  our  race ;  whereas,  they  say.  Polytheism,  or 
the  worship  of  many  gods  rather  than   of  one  only  Supreme 
Creator,  is  prior  in  point  of  time.    Mr.  Hume  exerts  all  his  rea- 
soning powers  to  prove  that  Polytheism  must  have  been  the  pri- 
mary religion  of  mankind;  but,  with  all  his  ability  and  acuteness, 
be  fails  to  make  out  his  cause.    His  arguments,  as  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  subject,  only  go  to  show  what  we  admit,  namely  : 
that  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  all  of  our  race,  except  the 
Jews,  was  plunged  into  gross  idolatry;  and  that  Theism,  or  the 
worship  of  one  Supreme  God,  could  not  have  originated  in  mere 
buman  reasoning.    It  is  true,  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness, 
and  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  mankind,  and  even 
still  a  larse  p>ortion  of  our  race  are  idolatrous.    And  it  is  true  that 
the  belief  in  one  God,  as  a  pure  spirit,  is  not  the  result  of  men^s 


•  This  was  not  original  with  Hnme.  "  There  is  yee  one  heresy,'*  says  Philastrins, 
**  which  afllrms  that  heathenism  was  not  introduced  through  the  wickedness  of  men,  nor 
efeo  invented  through  the  suggestion  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  practice  vice  and  sin,  but 
WM  mstitnted  by  God  himself.  But  if  it  was  established  by  God,  why  is  it  condemned 
by  God?  For,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  God,  the  Almighty 
liiMr,  «M  pobliabed,  admits  of  do  doabt.**    Quoted  by  TholncJc  oo  Heathenism,  p.  li. 
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own  reasonings,  but  of  revelation  from  God  himself.  Now,  ai 
Theism  is  not  the  result  of  mere  unassisted  reasoning,  but  of  i 
Divine  communication  from  heaven  to  man,  we  say,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  system  of  faith  and  worship  is  proof  that  a 
Divine  communication  was  actually  made  to  man,  and  that  its 
revelations  are  true.  Suppose  it  true,  as  Hume  asserts,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  men,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  left  to  them- 
selves, to  have  any  other  religion  than  Idolatry.  Then  whence  is 
the  Theism  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism !  According  to  hig 
own  reasoning,  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  revelation  from 
God  himself;  and  if  so,  then  as  a  Deist  he  convicts  himself,  ibr 
this  is  the  very  thing  we  contend  for.  But  again,  if  there  be  a 
Creator,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  He  would  create  man,  and  place 
him  in  such  circumstances  that  from  the  very  beginning,  he  most 
either  have  no  religion  at  all,  or  be  an  idolater?  This  is  a  refleo- 
tion  upon  the  Divine  beneficence  and  wisdom,  that  cannot  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  Even  Hume  himself  admits  that  ^^  there  is 
a  consent,  almost  univeraal  among  mankind,  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  invisible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world."  This  invisible, 
intelligent  power  is  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  for  Hume  to  account  for  this  *' almost  universal  consent,** 
and  to  show  how  it  is  that  with  such  a  prevailing  belief,  all  men, 
from  the  very  beginning,  should  have  been,  as  he  supposes,  poly- 
theists  and  idolaters.  His  arguments  are  contradictory.  Hia 
assertion  about  Polytheism  is  not  true.  The  first,  the  primary 
faith  of  our  race  was  pure  Theism.  In  the  beginning,  men  were 
not  idolaters;  they  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being,  as  one  God 
and  only  one.  If  it  be  admitted  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Creatoi 
of  the  human  race,  then  it  cannot  be  true  that  his  creatures,  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  in  their  first  acts,  were  without  any  tmi 
knowledge  of  their  Creator,  and  left  inevitably  to  Polytheism  oi 
a  total  want  of  any  religion  at  all.  Historically  we  know  that  it 
was  not  so.  The  united  testimony  of  all  ancient  nations  is  that 
their  original  progenitors  possessed  a  knowledge  of  one  living  and 
true  God,  who  was  worshipped  by  them,  and  believed  to  be  «b 
All-wise,  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And  tb€ 
farther  back  we  go  into  the  history  of  ancient  nations  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America,  the  purer  and  more  simple  •is  their  theology. 
The  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  though  idolaters  in  practice, 
seem  never  wholly  to  have  lost  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
who  was  overall  things,  men,  angels,  and  gods.  They  themaelvei 
deny  that  they  are  idolaters.  And  it  is  a  question  still  in  debate 
among  the  learned,  whether  the  Egyptians  of  the  oldest  dynastiec 
were  idolaters  at  all.  Now,  the  consent  of  all  mankind  to  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  ancient 
nations,  that  their  progenitors  had  some  knowledge  of  and  beliei 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  was  the  Creator  of  aU  things,  are  stronf 
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proofs — let,  that  originally  mankind  were  not  Polytheists ;  and 
9d,  that  the  Creator  did  communicate  eome  knowledge  of  bimeelf 
to  onr  race.  And  we  submit,  in  the  absence  of  anj  proof  for  any 
other  Creator  and  of  any  other  communication  wortny  of  our  at- 
tention, that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  the  6od  known  to  us  as 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  revelation 
which  He  has  communicated  to  our  race.  According  to  Hume 
himself.  Theism,  or  the  worship  of  one  living  and  true  God,  is 
wholly  dependent  on  a  divine  communication.  And  historically, 
it  is  true  that  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  pure  Theism 
found  among  men,  but  in  connection  with  revelation.  Men  owe 
their  Theism  to  the  Scriptures.  The  world  is  indebted  to  the 
Hebrews  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  unity  and  spirituality. 

n.  The  most  ancient  idolatrv  seems  to  have  been  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Diodorus,  and  almost  all 
writers  since  his  day,  agree  that  the  Egyptians,  in  some  sense, 
woFBhipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  their  principal  gods.  The 
Bsme  is  true  of  the  Phenicians,  and  ancient  Arabs,  and  of  the  As- 
syrians, Chaldeans,  and  all  the  tribes  of  North-Eastern  Europe 
and  of  Asia.  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  his  learned  Asiatic  Besearches, 
has  set  this  point  beyond  controversy.  And  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Platarch,  tell  us  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  esteemed  the 
iim,  mooQ,  and  stars  as  gods.  Plutarch  says  it  is  a  great  absurdity 
to  deny  the  thin^  that  are  generally  believed  among  us — '^that 
there  is  a  Providence,  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  animated, 
whom,  says  he,  all  men  worship,  and  to  whom  they  offer  up  sacri- 
fice and  prayers."  Homer  saith  of  the  sun,  that  ^^  he  seeth  and 
boweth  all  things."  Menander  declares  '^that  men  ought  to 
worship  him  as  tlie  first,  or  chief  of  the  gods."  Macrobius,  a 
pagan  historian,  tells  us  that  the  heathens  of  his  day  addressed 
the  sun  in  their  morning  prayers,  as  the  ^^  almighty,  all  governing 
urn,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  power  of  the  world,  the  light  of. 
the  world."  The  Chinese  are  believed  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
to  bave  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  From  the  time  of 
their  first  emperor,  Fohi,  who  was  probably  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  Noah,  their  emperors  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  heaven 
and  earth.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans  was  the  sun,  to  whom  they  erected  tem- 

f>le8,  and  offered  sacrifices.  It  is  true  a  class  of  writers  once  be- 
ieved  that  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  did  not  ofi'er  human 
sacrifices,  or  worship  idols,  but  the  proof  is  now  abundant  and 
overwhelming,  that  at  least  the  most  powerfnl,  and  the  most  highly 
civilized  aboriginal  nations  'of  the  new  world,  did  worship  idols 
and  sacrifice  human  beings  to  their  gods.  And  recent  readings 
of  the  monumental  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  prove 
the  same  things  to  have  been  practiced  on  the  Nile  and  Euphrates. 
The  idolatry  which  the  Scriptures  call  ^^tfae  worship  of  the  host 
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of  heaven"  certainly  did  prevail  at  an  early  age  in  Asia,  Enrope 
and  Africa,  and  atnonff  the  aborigines  of  America.  A  patient 
consideration  of  the  suoject  will,  nevertheless,  show  that  man's 
primitive  religion  was  a  pure  Theism. 

in.  The  deification  of  heroes,  is  another  species  of  idolatry, 
that  soon  prevailed  in  the  world.    Some  suppose  that  one  of  the 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  idolatry,  was  affection  for  lost  friends  or 
benefactors.     And  that  a  parent,  out  of  love  for  a  favourite  child, 
may  have   venerated   his  likeness   after   his  death.    And  that 
respect  for  great  benefactors  or  military  leaders  caused  homage  to 
be  rendereato  them  after  death,  which,  among  the  enthusiastic, 
were  soon  regarded  as  divine  honours.     It  is  weU  known  that  some 
conquerors  demanded  of  their  subjects  such  honours  after  death. 
Ana  it  was  natural  that  vain  and  ambitious  men,  actuated  by  po- 
litical motives,  should  encourage  the  worship  of  those  who  had 
once  been  men,  and  had  been  taken  into  the  number  of  the  gods. 
For  by  encouraging  such  worship,  they  established  their  own 
authority,  and  prepared  the  way  for  similar  honours  to  be  rendered 
to  themselves.     And  it  was  easy  as  soon  as  men  were  deified,  to 
apply  to  them  the  nances  and  titles  that  had  been  attributed  to 
the  celestial  bodies.    The  process  seems  to  have  been  thus:   in 
worshipping  the  heavenly  hosts,  who  were  first  regarded  as  mere 
representatives  of  the  Supreme  Being,  first  the  same  names  and 
attributes  were  applied  to  them  as  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in 
process  of  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  forgot  that  they  were 
representatives^  and  worehipped  them  as  true  gods.    The  finest 
representatives  of   heathen   deities    were   human   figures.    The 
Hercules  Fai^nese^  Venus  de  Medici^  Apollo  Belvidere  are  speci- 
mens of  art  unrivalled  to  this  day.     But  when  their  sculptors  had 
given  human  shapes  to  their  deities,  then  they  soon  conceived  of 
them  as  having  human  passions,  and  as  clothed  with  human  attri- 
butes, and  hence  soon  worshipped  them  as  gods  that  would  gratify 
their  sensual  appetites.    In  like  manner,  by  deifying  men,  the 
same  worship,  names,  and  attributes  were  first  applied   to  them 
that  were  applied  to  the  gods  themselves,  and  this  application 
soon  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  gods^— this  application  of 
divine  attributes  led,  of  course,  to  great  confusion.    Thus  we  are 
told  that  Osiris,  of  the  Egyptians,  Bel,  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Baal,  of  the  Phenicians,  signify  both  a  deified  man  and  the  sun. 
And  so,  also,  many  of  the  hero  gods  of  antiquity  are  the  names 
both  of  stars  and  heroes,  and  both  are  honoured  with  divine  titles 
and  epithets.     And  still  more,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
most  learned  men,  that  the  names  of  these  gods  are  but  corrup- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  names  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  were  at  first  applied  only  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  after- 
wards came  to  be  applied  to  deified  heroes  : — Jehovah,  Jove,  are 
examples.   And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remembrance  also,  that  Sir 
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If  illiam  Jones  traces  palpably  the  origin  of  this  idolatry  of  deified 
men  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  source, 
namely,  to  the  ancient  Iran,  which  he  calls  ^^  the  oldest  monarchy 
in  the  world ;"  and  Gol.  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  able  and  learned 
vork  on  the  ^^  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,"  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  the  '*  Typical  Stocks  "  of  the  human  races 
and  of  the  grains  of  the  fields  and  of  the  fruits  and  animals  most 
used  by  man,  can  all  be  traced  back  to  the  interior  of  Central 
Asia,  or  the  ancient  Persia,  and  high  lands  of  Thibet* 

IV.  Now  it  is  certainly  no  mean  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  belief 
generally  entertained  among  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  Revelation 
from  Ood,  and  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Ood, 
that,  higtorioaUy,  we  can  trace  the  human  races  back  to  three  pro- 
genitors, and  that  their  starting  place,  or  cradle,  was  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Central  Asia;  that  to  this  agree  all  the  traditions  of  Asia, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America ;  that  both  historically  and  tradition- 
alltfy  also,  the  same  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  animals,  birds,  and 
frnits  used  by  man — and  that,  philosophicaUy^  we  can  trace  all 
boman  languages,  colors,  and  races  pretty  clearly  and  fully  up  to 
tbeir  trinal  roots,  first  appearing  and  spreading  from  Central 
Asia — that  is,  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  Asiatic  Kesearches,  in  tracing^  the  origin  of  hero-worship  to 
tbe  Hindoos  in  Iran,  or  ancient  rersia,  says:  ^^Thus  it  has  been 
proved  by  clear  evidence  and  plain  reasoning,  that  a  powerful 
monarchy  was  established  in  Iran  long  before  the  Assyrian  ;  that 
it  was  a  Hindoo  monarchy  ;  that  the  language  of  the  nrst  Persian 
empire  was  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
Zend  and  Parsi,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  * .  *  * 
We  discover,  therefore,  in  Persia,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
the  three  distinct  races  of  men,  whom  we  described  on  a  former 
occasion  as  possessors  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Tartary,  and  that  they 
diverged  from  thence  as  from  a  common  centre.  *  *  ♦  And 
thus  the  Saxon  chronicles,  I  presume  go6d  authority,  brings  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia,  and  that  the  Goths,  or 
Scythians,  came  from  Persia ;  and  that  both  the  Irish  and  old 
Britons  proceeded  severally  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.  We 
may,  therefore,  hold  this  proposition  firmly  established,  that  Iran, 
or  Persia,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  population, 
of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts,  which  were  expanded  in 
all  directions,  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world." 

Hiere  are  many  facts  in  support  of  this  origin  of  hero-worship 
and  of  its  difiiision.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Dr. 
Bobertson  should  insist  prominently  on  the  resemblance  of  the 


*  Ueat.  GoI.  Charles  H.  Smith's  ** Natural  History  of  the  Haman  Species;"  Dr. 
Utktm's  '*llao  and  his  Migrations;**  Rot. Dr.  James  Smith's  "Defence,**  1  Tol.sec.  2., 
in  BsujpkeM;  0ibtini*8  Antiquities  of  Egypt ;  and  also  his  **  Monumental  Egypt,** 
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aborifipnes  of  Oermany  to  the  savage  tribes  of  this  continent.  lo 
his  Charles  Y.,  he  speaks  of  many  striking  points  of  resemblance; 
and  equally  striking  are  the  resemblances  between  the  aboriginal  * 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  ancient  temples  and  idols  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
of  Peru,  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  Hindostan.  All 
who  have  read  the  works  of  our  learned  and  eloquent  country* 
man,*  on  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
Hindoo  history,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  aa- 
alo^y.  And  Sir  William  Jones  says,  after  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  study  on  the  subject,  and  a  long  residence  in  India,  that  the 
ceremonies  and  superstitions  of  China  and  Japan  have  a  remark- 
able affinity  with  those  of  Hindostan.  Speaking  of  Hindostan, 
he  says :  ''  We  now  live  among  the  adorers  of  those  very  deities 
who  were  worshipped  under  different  names  in  old  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  among  the  professors  of  those  philosophical  tenets 
which  the  Ionic  and  Attic  writers  illustrated  with  all  the  beauties 
of  their  melodious  language.  On  one  hand  we  see  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  the  satyrs  of  Bacchus,  the  bow  of 
Cupid,  and  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;  on  the  other  we  hear  the  cym- 
bals of  Ehea,  the  songs  of  the  Muses,  and  the  pastoral  tales  of 
Apollo  Komius.  In  more  retired  scenes,  in  groves,  and  in  semi- 
naries of  learning,  we  may  perceive  the  Bralimins  and  the  Sar- 
manes,  mentioned  by  Clemens,  disputing  in  the  form  of  logic,  or 
discoursing  on  the  vanity  of  human  enjoyments,  on  the  immc»v 
tality  of  the  soul,  her  emanation  from  the  eternal  mind,  her  de- 
basement, wanderings,  and  final  union  with  her  source.  The  six 
philosophic  schools,  whose  principles  are  explained  in  theDersana 
Sastra,  compose  all  the  metaphysics  of  the  old  academy  ;  nor  is  ft 
possible  to  read  the  Vedanta,  or  the  many  fine  compositions  in 
relation  to  it,  without  discovering  that  Pythagoras  aYid  Plato  de* 
rived  tbeir  eublime  theories  from  the  same  fountain  with  the  sages 
of  India.  I  believe  it  is  now  admitted,  by  the  best  writers,  that 
the  worship  of  Egypt  was  closely  allied  to  that  of  India.  CoL 
Smith,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  tells  us  that  British  sepoys 
under  General  Sir  R.  Abercombie,  in  the  re-conquest  of  Egypt, 
"  no  sooner  entered  the  ancient  temples  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
than  they  asserted  their  own  divinities  were  discovered  on  the 
walls,  and  worshipped  them  accordingly.  They  even  pointed  out 
the  Cresvaminam,  or  Brahmin  distinguishing  card,  as  likewise  a 
decoration  of  the  painted  divinities."  In  view,  then,  of  the  latest 
and  best  investigations  that  have  been  made  on  this  whole  subject, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  according  to  philosophy,  tradition, 
and  history,  the  origin  of  our  race  and  their  dispersion,  the  rise 
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and  diffusion  of  the  most  ancient  kinds  of  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  deified  men  and  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  is  found  to  havejBprnng 
bom  the  same  part  of  the  world  and  to  have  spread  from  tnence 
to  the  four  (quarters  of  the  globe.  Sir  William  Jones  asserts  that 
this  conclusion  is  ^^  supported  by  indisputable  facts."* 

*Y.  We  can  then  trace  our  race  to  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
ioimals,  fowls  and  fruits  most  used  by  us,  and  there  also,  we  find, 
the  origin  of  the  idolatry  and  Polytheism  of  mankind.  Histori- 
cslly,  traditionaliv,  and  philosophically,  we  are  thus  taught  to 
turn  our  eyes  in  the  same  general  direction  for  man's  origin,  and 
^  centre,  from  which  he  aispersed  over  the  globe.  The  lines  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  diverge  in  the  same  way  that  our  tradi- 
tions do,  as  to  our  races.  And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
point  at  issue  between  us  and  infidels.  Is  it  true,  then,  as  Hume 
anerts,  that  the  first  and  only  religion  of  mankind  in  the  early 
tf»  was  idolatry  ?  Or  is  it  true,  that  all  other  religions  are  de- 
nved  from  the  Hindoo  mythology,  as  another  infidel  writer,  Mr. 
Ikylor,  of  England,  asserts  ?    I  trust  it  has  already  been  made 


*  The  tint  oolooists  of  the  yaHey  of  the  Nile  reached  Egjpt  from  Asia  by  the 
of  Saex.  The  first  city  they  fouuded  was  Heliopolis,  **  where  they  dedicated  a 
ftmfkb  to  the  setting  son,  uoder  the  impersooation  of  a  man  named  Athom,  In  this 
MM  the  builders  of  Heliopolis  identified  the  san,  their  divus  pater^  with  Adam,  the  fath< 
m  d  saankind.  In  exactly  the  same  spirit  of  man- worship  they  also  deified  the  Nile  under 
As  ImpersocMktion  of  Noah.**  Osbum^s  Monuments  of  Egypt,  1  toL,  262.  And  what 
bAmuny  but  Ham?  And  /tts,  but  the  Hebrew  ItKa^  female-man  or  woman,  /tts  is 
ths  (eminine  of  Osiais.  And  the  way  Osiris  got  his  wife  is  also  significant.  At  Abydos 
Kdchulis  split  the  wooden  image  of  Osiris  into  two  halves,  and  out  of  the  left  side 
As  figure  of  a  woman  was  carred,  which  he  called  I$hiy  that  is,  the  iemale  Osiris."  1 
fsL  Oebiniif  p.  S4S.  There  are  some  yery  curious  &cts  on  this  point.  For  example : 
T<srred  men  tell  us  the  Hebrew  Noah  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese  Fohi.  And  Osburn 
issds  from  the  monmnents  of  Egypt,  that  the  impersonation  of  the  Nile  worshipped  as 
agodamoog  the  Egyptians,  is  known  by  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Fohi  of  the 
t,  and  the  Noah  of  the  Hebrews.  2  yd.,  p.  679.  and  1  yol.,  240.  And  theOhinese 
claim  to  have  discoyered  this  Continent  about  1,400  years  ago.  The  history  of 
8  it  was  when  discoyered  by  the  Spaniards,  suggests  that  the  religion  of  the 
IS  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Chinese.  Their  forms  of  Goyernment  were 
the  same.  Many  words  are  the  same,  and  others  haye  a  striking  resemblance, 
r.  Jaa.  McG.  Hanley  has  furnished  us  the  following  examples.    Mr.  Hanley  is  a  Chinese 


ChifUM$.. 

Nang, 

ooo, 

How, 

Ee-lung, 

Choe-Koo, 

8oo, 

Toet, 

YeetK>w, 
Ti-yam,  in  the  Indian  language,  is  night. 
Ti-yim,  in  the  Chinese,  is  the  God  of  the  moon  or  of  night. 
Hee-ma,  in  the  Indian  language,  is  day. 
Hee-ma,  in  the  Ohinese,  is  (he  God  of  the  son  or  of  di^. 
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Indian. 

I^liik. 

Nang-a, 

Man. 

Ti-soo, 

Hand. 

How-a, 

Mouth. 

Lee-lum, 

Deafness 

Koo-cheo, 

Hog. 

Ack-a-soo, 

Beard. 

Yoet-a, 

Moon. 

Yee-a, 

Sun. 
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plain,  that  these  aseertioDs  are  not  trne.  let.  They  cannot  be 
true,  without  impeaching  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  parental 
character  of  God  ;  they  cannot  be  true,  if  we  have  any  commnni- 
cation  from  God,  at  all,  teaching  ns  how  to  worship  him.  2d. 
Historically,  we  find  that  all  nations,  even  after  they  had  sunk 
into  idolatry,  preserved  traditions  among  them,  to  the  effect,  that 
their  original  progenitors  did  not  worship  idols  as  they  did,  but 
had  some  knowledge  of  an  invisible,  all  wise  and  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  worshipped  as  God.  It  is  true,  the  knowledge  or  be- 
lief they  still  preserved  of  God,  was  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
gross  superstitions,  and  that,  in  the  crowd  of  idols,  the  trne  Gk)d 
was  not  worshipped  at  all ;  but  still,  there  prevailed  some  idea  of 
one  Supreme  Being,  even  amongst  idolatrous  nations.  This  ap- 
pears from  two  facts : 

First.  Amongtheancientidolatersof  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia, 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  always  clearly  to  define  in  what 
light  they  regarded  the  objects  they  worshipped.  If  they  regarded 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  as  real  divinities,  they  certainly  did  not 
so  regard  the  animals,  serpents,  vegetables,  and  blocks  of  stone  and. 
wood,  before  which  they  worshipped.  It  is  probable,  that  the  most 
intelligent  among  them,  only  considered  all  such  objects  of  wor- 
ship, as  mere  representations  of  deities,  and  not  as  gods.  And  it 
is  certain,  that  with  them,  there  were  orders  and  ranks  among 
their  gods  and  godesses,  which  implied  a  supreme  or  presiding 
Deity. 

Secondly.  Amone  the  savage  tribes  of  this  continent,  as  well 
as  among  those  of  the  old  world,  it  is  certain,  there  is,  and  was, 
an  almost  '^universal  consent,^'  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  in  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  a  Great  Spirit,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  all  things.  The  aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
of  the  Islands  of  the  sea,  and  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  the  Hot- 
tentots, as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
even  if  they  do  not  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  it  is  not  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  His  existence,  but  it  is  because  they  think 
He  is  too  great,  and  too  far  removed  to  care  for  them.  They  all 
profess  to  hold  some  kind  of  belief  in  an  Almighty  Being,  who  is 
the  Creator,  and  God  of  all  the  gods. 

Thirdly.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  be- 
lieved in  a  pure  Theism.  They  were  corruptors  of  theology. 
Their  writings  contain  a  great  mass  of  licentiousness  and  error; 
but  still  there  runs  through  them,  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being. 
Cicero,  and  several  of  the  best  heathen  authors,  have  declared 
their  opinions  in  favour  of  one  Supreme  Governor  and  Maker  of 
the  world.  The  poets  of  Arabia,  and  the  ancient  writers  of  Per^ 
sia,  India,  and  China,  have  also  testified  to  the  same  belief.  Sir 
"William  Jones  tells,  "  that  the  pure  adoration  of  one  Creator  pre- 
vailed in  Tartary  during  the  first  generations  from  Yafet,  *    *    * 
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and  that  the  great  Cheneiz  was  a  Theisf  The  ancient  Chinese 
bid  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God.  Confucins  and  his  folloyr- 
ers  had  a  firm  belief  in  one  Supreme  God.  The  early  Egyptian 
mythology  tanght  most  distinctly,  the  unity  of  God,  although  the 
method  of  instruction  used  by  its  priests,  led  the  people  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  Polytheism.  Porphyry*  declares  unhesitatingly, 
that  ^*  originally,  theEgyutians  worshipped  but  one  God.''  And 
the  Greek  authors  generally  concur  in  this  conclusion.  Herodo- 
tus says,  the  ancient  Egyptians  retained  the  idea  of  a  God  who 
was  supreme,  self-existent,  and  from  eternity  to  eternity."  lam- 
Uichusf  says,  ^  the  Egy[itians  worshipped  God,  the  Master  and 
Creator  of  the  universe,  above  all  the  elements,  self-existent,  im- 
material, incorporeat,  uncreated,  indivisible,  unseen,  and  all-suffi- 
eieot;  who  comprehends  all  things  in  himself,  and  imparts  all 
tfaiugs  to  all  creation."  '^  The  idea  of  this  unity  was  conveyed, 
by  making  the  sun,  the  point  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  Egyp- 
titn  polytheism  converged,  and  in  which  they  became  one.  He 
WIS  an  attribute  of  all  the  divinities  above  him ;  all  those  below 
him  in  the  hierarchy,  were  emanations  from,  or  parts  of  himself. ":( 
And  according  to  William  Jones,  ^^  the  first  religion  of  Iran," 
which  was  the  oldest  country  inhabited,  and  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  idolatry,  "  was  that  of  the  one  Supreme  Being." 
The  oldest,  and  the  noblest  religion,  of  all  religions,  he  at- 
iinns,  was  ^^a  firm  belief  that  one  Supreme  God  made  the 
world  by  His  power,  and  continually  governed  it  by  His  provi- 
dence ;  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  Him ;  a  due  rev- 
erence for  parents,  and  aged  persons ;  a  paternal  afiection  for 
the  whole  human  species,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness,  even 
for  the  brute  creation."  This  was  tne  religion  of  Menu,  who 
lourished  in  India,  about  A.  G.  1000.  His  religion  prevailed  in 
his  own  country,  and  thence  spread  into  China,  Japan,  Thibet, 
and  Ceylon. 

VL  We  have  then  plainly  arrived  at  the  demonstration,  his- 
torically, that  Mr.  Hume's  assertion,  that  the  first  and  only  reli- 
gion of  mankind  was  Polytheism,  is  not  true.  But  he  also  main- 
tains, that  Theism,  or  the  belief  in  one  Supreme  God,  is  not 
possible,  without  some  communication  from  God,  himself,  to 
men.  Now  observe:  First.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  original  reli- 
gion of  our  race  was  Polytheism,  or  the  worship  of  many  gods, 
and  of  idols.  We  have  offered  proof,  taken  from  the  most  ancient 
nations,  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources — sources  which,  in 
part,  have  been  brought  to  light  since  Mr.  Hume's  day,  showing 
that  the  primitive  religion  of  the  human  race,  was  the  belief  in, 
tnd  worship  of,  one  Supreme  God.    We  have  not  offered  a  single 


*  Dt  llMiL,  lib.  It.,  S.  \De  M jste.  Egypt  X  Otboni's Audqnitiei,  p.  12S. 
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text,  or  proof  from  the  Bible.    We  have  relied  on  historical  evi- 
dence for  this  point,  as  if  there  was  no  Bible. 

'  Secondly.  Then  we  press  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hnme,  and  all 
his  school,  to  explain  on  his  principles,  the  origin,  and  the  wide 
spread  idea  of  a  pnre  Theism.    We  nave  found  among  mankind, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  worship  of  idols,  the  deification  or 
heroes,  and  religious  homage  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies.     But 
we  find,  aback  of  all  this,  and  prior  to  this,  and  still  more  widely 
diffused  among  mankind,  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  God,  and 
that  this  notion   has  never   been   wholly  extinguished.     Now, 
whence  this  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  Qod  1    If  the  primitive 
religion  of  Iran,  or  of  mankind,  wherever  they   were  in  their 
earliest  years,  was  idolatry,  how,  then,  di&  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Menu  come  to  possess  any  idea  of  one  Supreme,  Self- 
existent  Spirit?    How  did  the  savages  of  our  own   continent, 
make  so  important  a  discovery  ?    Some  kind,  or  degree  of  belief^ 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  we  find  among  legislators,  poets,  and  histori- 
ans ot  all  nations,  rude  and  savage,  as  well  as  civilized — and 
even  among  those  that  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  and 
surrounded  with  thousands  of  deities  and  idols.    Now,  according 
to  Hume^s  own   argument,  this  notion,  or  knowledge  of,  and  be- 
lief in,  and  worship  of,  one  Supreme  Ood,  is  not  natural  to  man. 
He  asserts,   ^^  it  cannot  be  the   result  of  men^s  own   reasoning." 
Well,  so  let  it  be.    Whence  comes  it,  then  ?      We  find  Theism 

Sure  in  the  Bible,  and  held  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohamme- 
ans.  And  we  find  it  more  or  less  pure,  overlying,  and  lying 
aback  of,  all  idolatry  itself.  Now,  we  press  the  followers  of 
Hume  for  an  answer:  Whence  is  it?  He  says,  it  cannot  be  the 
result  of  mere  human  reasoning;  and  for  once  he  is  right.  And  . 
but  one  intelligent  answer  can  be  given :  A  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  was  communicated  by  himself,  to  the  progenitor  of  our 
races,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  carried  with  them,  in  their  dispersions  over  all 
the  earth.  To  us,  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difficulty ;  but  this  solution  leaves  our  opponent  in  an  inextricable 
dilemma. 

If  the  Creator  has  communicated  this  knowledge  of  himself 
to  our  race,  then.  Theism,  and  not  Polytheism,  is  the  primeval 
religion  of  man,  and  we  are  indeed  dependent  on  His  revelation, 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  way  to  worship  Him,  and  of  what  is 
acceptable  in  His  sieht ;  and  thus  we  have  a  strong  presnmption 
at  once,  in  favour  ot  the  Bible,  as  a  message  from  the  living  and 
true  God,  teaching  us  what  to  believe  concerning  Him,  and  what 
duty  he  requireth  of  us.  And  even  if  we  admit  all  that  is  claimed 
reasonably,  for  the  light  of  Nature,  still  that  light  is  a  revelation. 
Or,  if  a  part  of  this  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  is  inwrought  with 
our  creation,  or  flows  from  the  teachings  of  conscience,  still  it  is  a 
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rerelation.  It  comee  to  us  from  the  voice  of  Ood,  epeaking  to  ds 
in  His  works,  by  His  spirit,  and  from  oar  own  hearts.  The  expla- 
nation, then,  we  give,  is  as  simple,  as  it  is  historically  true,  and 
philoBophically  correct.  When  God  created  man,  bis  knowledge 
of  his  Creator  was  perfect.  The  Creator's  laws  were  written  on 
bis  heart.  The  creature  was  then  in  commnnion  with  the  Crea- 
tor. There  was  perfect  peace  between  tbem,  Man  was  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  When  man  sinned,  then 
the  Creator's  laws  were  erased  from  his  heart— only  some  traces 
of  them  remained.  And  as  time  rolled  on,  these  traces  grew 
more  and  more  dim,  and  consequently,  communications  from  God 
became  more  and  more  necessary,  and  more  frequenft  Man'd 
traditions  were  partly  from  his  consciousness  of  bis  primeval  state 
in  Eden,  and  his  fall  and  expulsion,  and  partly  from  what  God 
told  him.  Thus,  the  history  of  man  towards  his  Maker  proceeded, 
till  wickedness  filled  the  earth,  and  the  flood  put  an  end  to  the 
first  dynasty  of  Adamic  races.  'A  new  era  began  with  Noah's 
emergency  from  the  ark.  He  had  a  store  of  knowledge,  consist- 
ing of  what  he  knew  of  his  own  history,  and  of  communications 
from  God  to  himself,  and  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  back  to 
Adam.  This  store  of  knowledge  he  communicated  to  his  sons, 
who  are  the  trinal  progenitors  of  the  races  of  men  now  on  the 
earth.  The  knowledge  which  Noah  taught  to  his  sons,  comprised 
the  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
one,  only,  living,  and  true  God.  This  knowledge  prevailed  among 
all  his  diescendants,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  most  remote  times, 
and  around  the  very  place  where  his  sons'  families  began  their 
pilgrimage.  This  knowledge  soon  began  to  decline,  and,  bv  de- 
sreee,  became  more  and  more  corrupted,  until  God  called  Abra- 
ham, and  revealed  himself  anew  to  him.  Enoch  and  Melchezi- 
decb,  and  even  the  Philistines,  and  the  Egyptians  of  Abraham's 
day,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

And  in  process  of  time,  even  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
▼ho  were  a  people  chosen  to  keep  alive  pure  Theism  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh, 
it  became  necessary  to  communicate  more  and  more  fully,  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  Creator's  charac- 
ter.   This  was  done  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
tin  the  fulness  of  time  came,  when  God  sent  His  own  Son  into 
the  world.    God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  bom  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem   them  that  were  under  the  law. 
For  since  the  world,  by  its  wisdom,  knew  not  God,  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself  unto  us  oy  His  Son,  who  is  made  unto  us,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  complete  redemption. 
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Sermon  upon  Duelling  ;  by  the  Bev  Aethub  "Wiofall,  Rector  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Grahamville,  South  Carolina :  pub- 
lished by  request.  Together  with  the  ConstittUion  of  the 
ChahamviUe  Association^  for  the  suppression  of  DueUvng. 
Charleston :  Printed  by  A.  £.  Milleb,  No.  3,  State  street. 
1856. 

A  YEBT  lamentable  and  indeed  dreadful  occurrence  last  fall  in  the 
chief  city  of  this  commonwealth,  has  drawn  forth  from  the  min- 
istry of  various  denominations  there,  solemn  public  rebukes  of 
that  relic  of  the  barbarism  of  our  forefathers — the  Duel.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  by  no  means  advocate  the  introductioa 
into  the  pulpit  of  all  the  topics  which  agitate  the  public  mind. 
Long  distant  be  the  day  when  the  Southern  pulpit  shall  become 
that  mere  ^^drum  ecclesiastic''  which  in  some  aenominations,  at 
the  North  especially,  it  has  been  made.  But  duelling  is  sinful, 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  set  for  the  rebuke  of  all  sin. 

The  preacher  of  but  one  of  these  numerous  discourses  has 
bonourea  us  with  a  copy  of  his  discourse.  That  one  we  should 
certainly  hail  with  as  much  of  commendation  as  we  could  justly 
bestow,  even  if  it  possessed  no  great  excellence.    We  stand  pre- 

Eared  to  cheer  on  every  man  who  strikes  a  blow  against  that 
loody  monster  to  whom  another  bright  and  gifted  son  of  Carolina 
has  been  sacrificed.  We  would  encourage  any  minister  with  our 
notice  and  our  praise,  who  speaks  out  against  this  old  pagan  cus- 
tom, which  violates  both  divine  and  human  law,  and  yet  goes 
unpunished  of  the  magistrate.  But  Mr.  WigfalPs  sermon  against 
duelling  is  excellent,  it  appears  to  us  just  what  the  case  demands : 
not  argument  so  much  as  earnest  expostulation.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  man  has  no  nature  in  him  who  could  stop  at  such  a  time 
as  that  was  in  Charleston  and  its  vicinity  to  argue  calmly  such  a 
case ;  and  even  now,  after  months  have  elapsed,  since  this  horrible 
affair,  we  do  not  want  to  hear  such  a  (question  as  duelling  argued. 
We  think  denunciation  far  more  suitable.  Not  reasoning,  but 
a  rod  of  stripes  is  the  thing  required  to  be  used.  Let  the  stupid 
and  absurd,  as  well  as  wicked  duel  be  whipped  back  to  the  dark 
age  from  whence  it  descended. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  WigfalPs  text,  and  the  exordium  of  his  simple, 
earnest,  manly  discourse : 

And  the  Lord  laid  unto  Cain,  What  hant  thoo  done  ?    The  Toice  of  thy  Brother'f 
blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground. — Oenesis  !▼.  10. 

'*  The  Code  of  Honoor"  ohallengeB  for  itself  an  antiqaity  which  belongs 
to  no  other  haman  insiitatioii.    This  claim  we  sdmit  to  its  fullest  exient ; 
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our  canae  wamots  us  in  oonoeding  every  plea,  to  which  our  adversary  has 
tbe  shadow  of  right.     Tme ;  no  moouments  of  architecture,  law,  or  liter- 
ature reach  so  far  back  into  time  as  this  institute ;  and  if  immunity  always 
mns  with  antiquity,  then  let  no  profane  hand  touch  this  time  honoured 
pa&deet     Since  the  day  in  which  it  was  instituted,  men  and  nations  have 
passed  away;  kingdoms    have    been  planted — flourished    and  forgotten. 
Nay,  this  earth  has  been  swept  by  a  flood,  seas  have  become  dry  land  and 
soun tains  rooted  from  their  firm  foundations ;  but  all  the  waters  of  that 
deluge  were  not  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  writing  of  this  code,  *^  it  would 
the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine.^'     It  found  some  lurking  place  in  the 
Ark  of  the  covenant,  and  rode  out  the  deep  waters  of  that  day.     It  stands 
before  us  now  clothed  in  a  mantle  ancient  as  time,  and  dignified  with  hoary 
locks  whitened  by  the  frosts  of  six  thousand  winters.    But  with  the 
ntbority  it  unites  none  of  the  feebleness  of  age.     Nay,  it  confronts  us 
to-day  in  all  the  vigour  of  green  old  age ;  and  manifests  the  same  power  and 
fiiergy — the  same  venom  and  violence  that  marked  it  in  the  hour  that  Cain 
wrote  it  in  AbePs  blood.     For  the  code  of  Cain  is  but  the  original  draft  of 
tke  Code  of  Honour ;  their  moral  identity  cannot  be  mistdEcn. 

Another,  and  yet  another  sacrifice  has  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of 
oor  idolatiT — the  phantom  Honour.  >Ve  are  busy  spending  our  strength  in 
arresting  the  car  Juggernaut  upon  the  Ganges,  but  I  am  persuaded  we  had 
ktter  spare  a  hand  to  stay  the  triumphal  procession  of  our  own  Idol  Gk)d, 
tbose  wheels  are  even  now  dripping  with  the  warm  blood  of  our  husbands, 
IDOS  and  brothers.  The  heathen,  I  tell  you,  are  at  your  doors.  Moloch  is 
fNttding  upon  our  own  hearth  stones.  Nay,  our  very  temples  are  polluted 
with  Id^try. 

How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  shall  thy  fierce  anger  thus  afflict  us  ? 
How  long  shall  a  besotted  people  continue  to  offier  **  the  fruit  of  their 
bodies"  to  dumb  Idols  ? 

I  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  human  wit  to  point  out  the  diffisrence 
between  offering  human  sacrifice  to  an  imaginary  Deity,  which  you  clothe 
11  scarlet  and  call  Honour,  or  offering  it,  as  our  brother  heathen  upon  the 
Hoogly  do,  to  their  god  Vishnu.  The  deluded,  helpless  victim  who  offers 
kimsett  a  sacrifice  in  the  Pagan  temple  of  Honour,  is  moved  by  the  same 
spirit  which  teaches  the  Hindoo  to  throw  himself  beneath  the  car  of  Jugger- 
arat  And  unprejudiced  reason  must  confess  that  one  and  the  same  great 
principle  rules  alike  in  both  cases.  The  Hindoo  widow,  who  will  perish 
upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  sooner  than  endure  scorn  and  lose 
her  cast,  is  no  whit  more  benighted  than  the  pagan  man  of  Honour,  who 
death  sooner  than  endure  the  scoflTs  of  public  opinion.^^ 


Mr.  Wigfall  nndonbtedly  points  out  in  the  last  sentence,  the 
real  cause  which  perpetuates  this  unreasonable  custom.  It  is 
cowards  that  keep  np  duelling ;  tbose  weak,  nerveless  men  that 
dare  not  refuse  to  do  a  wrong  thing  when  their  set  or  clique  say 
they  ought  to  do  it. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  W.  upon  the  unequal  administration  of  justice 
amount  us,  by  which  certain  classes  of  men  are  allowed  to  tram- 
ple with  impunity  upon  the  law : 
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^  There  ii  a  view  of  this  subject  oatside  of  the  Chnroh ;  bat  upon  which 
a  Christian  Minister  may  surely  speak  without  impertinence ;  since  Christ- 
ian men  mast  alike,  with  all  others,  be  interested  in  the  proper  admin  istn> 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  country.    Now  it  is  a  startling  but  undeniable  troth 
that  duelling,  as  practiced  under  our  government,  has  effected  a  practical 
subversion  of  the  law  of  the  land.     Nay,  the  absolute  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  the  criminal  code,  would  be  less  offensive  to  oar  sense  of 
justice  than  the  partial  and  unjust  administration  of  the  law  as  it  now 
exists.     It  is  a  disgraceful  fact,  a  reproach  to  our  country,  that  oar  oriminil 
law,  while  it  professes  to  know  no  man,  is,  in  its  practical  administrationi 
made  for  but  one  class  of  our  dtizenSi  and  thosCi  the  weaki  the  ignorant^ 
and  the  defenceless.  , 

There  exists  in  our  country  a  privileged  class,  sot  dimint  men  of  faonomri 
who  have  established  for  themselves  ^'a  higher  law.*^  They  put  their  fool 
upon  the  criminal  code  and  trample  it  in  the  dust.  They  may  and  they  do 
commit  murder  with  impunity.  This  may  sound  like  plain  language,  but 
we  have  set  out  to  tell  plain  truths,  and  do  not  intend  to  be  balked  in  the 
work.  And  when  we  assert  that  there  is  a  privileged  class  in  the  oountrv 
who  commit  murder  with  impunity,  we  have  weighed  our  words,  we  speal 
advisedly,  and  challenge  contradiction.  And  what  renders  the  thing  utterly 
revolting  to  every  honest  and  rieht  thinking  man  is  the  fact  that|  while  a 
class  of  men  in  our  midst  are  absolutely  irresponsible  to  the  law  for  their 
crimes  we  are  guilty  of  the  injustice  and  meanness  of  continuing  to  enforce 
the  law  against  those  who  have  not  the  daring  or  the  power  to  resist.  The  first 
human  lesson  ever  taueht  us,  was  to  despise  the  leveller,  to  scorn  the  man 
who  would  anyone  class  of  society  against  another,  and  it  is  one  we  shall 
never  forget.  We  have,  then,  no  objection  to  a  privileged  clasi* ;  whenevet 
the  country  is  ripe  for  it,  we  will  submit  without  a  murmur  to  an  aristoc- 
racy, built  upon  virtue  and  intelligence.  But  we  do  protest,  and  shall  with 
our  dying  breath  protest  against  an  aristocracy  of  crime.  An  aristooraojf 
in  whose  ensigns  armorial  the  gules  typifies  the  hand  of  Cain.  If  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  so  degraded  that  it  must  bend  its  supple  knee  befon 
this  brotherhood  of  blood — ^if  public  opinion  is  so  besotted — the  publie 
mind  so  degraded  that  the  administration  of  law  has  degenerated  into  the 
essence  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  then  let  us  have  a  ^neral  jail  deliveryi 
let  the  jail-birds  go  free,  let  us  proclaim  a  year  of  jubilee  for  the  mardererai 
and  see  if  the  very  excess  of  crime  will  not  work  out  its  own  remedy. 
But  let  us  hear  no  more  of  hanging  Jack  Cade  in  his  rags,  while  the  law 
meanly  quails  under  the  frown  of  an  aristocracy  of  crime. 

Let  UH,  here,  enter  a  little  into  the  details  of  this  subject.  When  we 
have  honesty  enough  to  look  it  in  the  face,  what  is  that  thing  we  diffoiff 
with  the  name  of  duelling?  If  '*  taking  the  life  of  a  reasonable  beins 
under  the  King's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  expressed  or  implied, 
constitutes  murder,  then  homicide  in  the  duel  is  murder;  and  if  he  who 
commits  murder  is  a  murderer,  then  that  man  who  slays  another,  in  a  dael, 
is  a  murderer.  I  speak  advisedly  and  soberly;  I  use  the  term  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  moral  law,  but  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense  under  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  self  evident 
truth,  and  no  man  who  regards  his  reputation  for  ordinary  intelligence  will 
presume  to  quesUon  it    And  it  is  a  suggestive  thought  that  the  atteniiM 
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of  this  tnitb  may  fall  strngely,  and  perhaps  harshly,  upon  the  ears  of  a 
Christian  congregation ;  if  so  only  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  uttering. 
And  the  pulpit  surely  is  the  place  where  it  must  begin  to  be  uttered.  If 
God's  ministers  will  not  speak  out  the  truth,  who,  in  Gt>d's  name,  will? 
The  £ict  is  that  words  are  things.  *'  Death  and  life,"  says  Solomon,  *<  are 
IB  the  power  of  the  tongue.''  Few  men  look  beyond  names.  Let  me 
■ake  the  songs  for  a  people,  said  a  profound  observer,  and  you  shall  make 
the  laws.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  must  begin  by 
Ifmiding  it  with  its  true  name.  You  may  think  that  this  is  a  very  idle  and 
hopotent  weapon  of  attack ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  only  because  you  have  not 
duly  considered  this  subject.  Suffer  me  to  direct  the  language  of  every 
Christian  family  in  the  land  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
resolt.  With  this  simple  weapon,  wisely  and  fearlessly  brought  into  this 
eootest,  the  tyrant  shall  fall  as  did  him  of  Oath — under  a  pebble  from  the 
kiid  of  a  shepherd's  boy.  I  have  said  that  homicide  in  duelling  is  mur- 
der, and  the  slayer  is  a  murderer.  Now  if  any  man's  heart  revolts  at  this 
boguage,  and  his  tongue  refuses  to  utter  it,  let  me  tell  such  a  one  a  great 
nd  solemn  truth — that  is,  that  bis  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
tktt  unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  is  a  sympathizer  with  this  system  of  mur- 
der; and  while  the  vail  of  Christianity  may  conceal  him,  he  ''joins  hand 
is  hand''  with  those  who  move  the  secret  springs  of  this  "infernal 
Bidiine  f*  and  in  that  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
£ttk»ed,  his  raiment  shall  be  found  stained  with  blood. 

I  insist,  then,  that  the  first  step  in  warring  against  this  evil  is  to  strip  it 
ff  the  false,  gilding  of  a  flattering  name.  Liet  Christians  refuse  any  longer 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  delusive  epithets  of  a  wicked  generation.  Let 
Christian  men  come  up  manfully  ^  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,''  and  fearlessly 
■eet  this  issue  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  And  first  let  them 
bear  upon  their  lips  <'  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth."  When  the  man- 
ibyer  is  at  his  work,  and  the  blood  of  our  citizens  is  crying  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  let  us  bear  no  more  of  duels  and  duellists.  Let  the  Christian 
parent  say  to  his  son :  this  is  the  deed  that  God  calls  murder ;  this  the 
■tan  whom  God  denounces  as  a  murderer — ^and  declares  shall  never  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  such  be  the  language  which  shall  be 
ipcAen  in  the  Christian  man's  parlour  ;  uttered  in  fearful  solemnity — it  may 
be  in  bitterness  and  tears.  Let  such  be  the  language  he  shall  teach  his 
children^  speak,  and  they  will  never  be  able  through  life  to  separate  the 
idea  from  the  words — the  crime  from  the  name.  What  else  is  education, 
hot  associating  in  infancy,  particular  acts  with  suggestive  names.  And 
vhen  this  language  shall  begin  to  be  spoken  by  grave  and  respected  lips — 
when  this  language  begins  to  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  our  young  men — 
do  yon  tell  me  that  it  is  a  weak  and  impotent  weapon  ?  Nay ;  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  so  degraded  in  this  nineteenth  century,  but  that  it  may 
idll  make  itself  felt;  and  Christian  lips  may  yet  awe  iniquity  into  sub- 
jeetion.  Does  any  man  think  that  I  speak  lightly  or  unseemly  upon  this 
nbject  ?  Let  him  not  mistake  himself.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  I  have 
BOt  considered  the  cost  of  such  a  measure ;  what  a  sacrifice  it  might  inflict 
upon  a  Christian  family  ? 

Surely,  I  need  not  a  teacher  upon  this  subject.    But  a  Christian  man 
moal  r\m  above  these  soenes  that  are  passing  around  him ;  these  ^*  fashions 
17 
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of  the  world  that  are  passing  away  ;^  he  must  enlarge  his  homon — some- 
thing, I  repeat,  must  be  done.  Here  is  an  evil  that  is  pervading  the  Choreh 
of  Christ  itself ;  that  is  sapping  its  foundations ;  wielding  its  bloody  scep- 
tre over  our  very  altars — even  now  beating  at  the  doors  of  our  sanctuarieSi 
and,  with  its  fiendish  gaze,  peering  into  '*  the  Holy  of  Holies."  I  say  it  is 
time  that  the  Church  of  Christ  rally  itself  for  the  conflict  and  make  one 
death  struggle  to  strangle  this  head  of  the  Hydra.  Deadly  diseases 
require  deadly  remedies.  Let  us  hear  Christians  talk  no  more  about  sacri- 
fices— no  more  about  counting  the  cost.  ^<  If  a  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck 
it  out.*'  Our  Father  Abraham  thought  it  not  too  costly  a  sacrifice  when  he 
laid  his  son,  his  only  son,  upon  the  altar  of  his  religion ;  and  are  we  readv 
to  make  none  upon  ours  ?  or  shall  we  be  stopped  in  thjs  work  by  ooosid* 
erations  of  sympathy  for  the  offender?  Nay ;  it  is  a  well  known  principle 
in  jurisprudence  that  humanity  to  the  criminsd  is  the  eztremest  orueity  to 
the  community.  I  appeal  then  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  those  victims  who 
are  next  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  demon  of  blood.  And  who  knows  where 
the  lot  may  fall,  at  your  door  or  mine  ? 

I  have  said  that  reformation  must  begin  in  amending  our  phraseology; 
calling  things  by  their  right  names — but  it  must  not  end  there.  Names 
are  potent  things,  but  we  want  a^/ton  as  well  as  words.  We  want  Christian 
men  to  show  that  they  have  something  more  than  "  a  name  to  live.''  When 
you  have  taught  your  children  right  words — we  would  have  you  teaoh 
them  right  actions.  And  when  a  young  man  dripping  in  his  brother's 
bluod  seeks  an  alliance  with  your  house,  we  would  nave  the  man  of  Ooa 
soberly  and  solemnly  to  say :  Nay ;  I  can  never  entrust  the  happiness  of 
my  child  to  one  bearing  the  mark  of  Cain.  We  would  have  every  Chris- 
tian young  woman  speak  to  these  men  of  blood  in  the  words  of  the 
Patriarch,  *'  Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitation.  Oh  I  my  soal 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret.''  The  mothers  and  daughters  of  Carolina 
are  involved  in  a  fearful  responsibility  on  this  subject  It  is  in  their  hands 
to  stop  this  bloodshed,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  I  call  upon  them  to  do  so. 
Liistly  :  I  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  behalf ;  to  see 
that  <'  the  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound"  on  this  subject.  Much 
remains  for  the  ministry  to  do,  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  much,  lliere 
is  one  point  especially  in  which  we  are  able  to  act ;  that  is,  to  require  of 
every  man  seeking  an  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ  a  special  pledge 
that  he  will  observe  the  sixth  article  of  the  Decalogue.  However  absurd 
and  paradoxical  it  may  sound  to  ask  a  man  seeking  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  that  he  will  pledge  himself  not  to  commit 
murder,  yet  we  all  know  the  fact,  and  had  better  affect  no  ignorance,  thai 
it  is  imperiously  required  under  the  existing  opinion  in  this  country.  Lst 
the  man  '*  who  loves  life  and  length  of  days''  beware  how  he  comes  into 
ihe  Church  to  violate  the  code  of  Honour,  This  rule  might  aocompUih 
much  good." 

But  Mr.  WigfalPs  sermon  has  another  excellence,  and  that  is, 
his  pointing  out  the  true  remedy  for  this  crying  evil : 

^'  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  curse  ?     I  answer,  confidently,  there  u  a 
remedy ;  God  has  not  doomed  us  to  turn  this  fitdr  earth  into  an  A^itMam^ 
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And  I  call  npmi  his  people  this  day,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
io  look  well  to  that  remedy — ^to  take  heed  in  time  to  their  responsibility. 
Where  then  is  that  remedy  to  be  found  f  The  strong  arm  of  the  Law,  has 
bent  before  this  idol  monster,  as  the  rush  of  the  valley  before  the  mountain 
storm.  True.  Is  our  hope  then  in  public  opinion  ?  Nay,  this  is  the  very 
Demon  that  is  driving  its  murderous  car  over  our  mangled  bodies.  Where 
then  is  help  ?  In  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  I  answer,  our  help,  our  all 
sufficient  help,  is  in  the  Chubch  of  the  Living  Qod." 

We  entirely  and  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  W.,  that  the  Church 
is  bound  to  make  her  inflnence  felt  at  this  crisis.  The  law 
appears  indeed  to  have  bowed  before  this  monster,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  can  deny,  as  we  wonld  fain  deny,  for  the  honour 
of  our  community,  that  ^'  public  opinion  is  the  very  demon  that 
is  driving  its  murderous  car  over  our  mangled  bodies."  We 
incline  to  think  that  pnblic  opinion  in  the  city  of  Charleston  at 
the  late  election  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
to  fill  the  place  of  Hon.  W.  Aiken,  did  show  some  tolerably  mani- 
fest tokens  of  horror  and  disgust  with  duelling  and  duellists.  Yet 
we  must  admit,  and  we  do  it  with  sorrow  and  shame  for  our 
honoured  and  beloved  mother,  Carolina,  that  pnblic  opinion 
amongst  us  on  this  subject,  wants  robustness  and  vigour.  The 
mass  of  our  intelligent  community  do  not  approve  of  duelling, 
bat  neither  do  they  positively  and  earnestly  disapprove  it,  nor 
speak  out  boldly  and  loudly  against  it.  And  because  this  is  so. 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  ^.  that  the  church  should  take  the  lead 
and  make  her  voice  and  her  influence  felt.  That  the  pulpit  may 
Intimately  speak  against  duellings  we  no  more  hesitate  to  main- 
tain, than  that  it  may  enforce  any  other  command  of  the  deca- 
logue. And  that  the  pulpit  and  the  church  could  fortify  and  give 
tone  to  pnblic  opinion,  if  already  right,  and  enlighten  and  correct 
it,  if  wrong,  is  to  onr  minds  perfectly  certain  and  plain.  And  we 
also  like  Mr.  W.'s  insisting  that  Christian  parents  should  speak 
a  plain  and  unequivocal  language  to  their  sons  upon  this'  subject, 
and  moreover  that  they  should  refuse  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  any  man  of  violence  and  blood.  And  yet  further  we  agree 
with  him  fully  that  the  ladies  of  Carolina  have  a  great  respousi- 
bilitv  resting  upon  them  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  extracts  above  made  from  which 
we  would  dissent,  and  that  is  the  special  pledge  of  obedience  to  the 
nuih  cammandment^  recommended  to  be  required  from  eveiy 
man  who  seeks  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church.  We 
are  no  friends  to  special  pledges  given  respecting  moral  and 
religions  duties  to  voluntary  associations.  And  we  would  not  like 
them  any  better  if  asked  for  by  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
first  place  we  think  the  church  has  no  right  to  demand  such  a 
pledge.  She  cannot  lawfully  require  anything  more  than  the 
ocripturea  have  made  essential  to  church  communion.    '^  If  thou 
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believest  with  all  thine  heart  thon  tDayest^'  be  baptized,  and  so 
admitted  into  the  church.  This  is  the  divine  rule  for  entrance 
amongst  Christ's  people.  All  that  any  church  can  demand,  there- 
fore, is  hearty  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  the  second 
place,  any  such  special  pledge  is  a  poor  invention,  and  would  be 
found  a  very  feeble  one.  "VT^  cannot  improve  upon  our  Master's 
arrangements  and  regulations.  And  in  the  third  place  no  such 
special  pledge  is  needed  for  the  reform  in  question.  Mr.  W.  had 
indicated  a  sufficient  remedy  before  he  suggested  this  one.  The 
word  of  God,  the  truth  of  God,  spoken  publicly  and  spoken  pri- 
vately, and  by  His  blessing  made  effectual  either  to  convert  men 
or  else  to  restrain  them,  this  is  the  only,  and  it  is  just  exactly  so 
far  as  a  sovereign  God  will  bless  it,  a  sufficient  remedy  for  those 
moral  evils  which  afflict  and  harass  our  distempered  race.  To  the 
end  of  time  there  will  be  Murderers,  till  then  there  will  be  Adul- 
terers, and  Fornicators,  and  Thieves  and  Liars.  But  God  baa 
given  His  church  the  power  of  discipline,  requiring  her  to  expel 
all  such  from  her  bosom ;  and  He  has  also  given  her  the  word  of 
His  truth,  whereby  she  can  influence  and  persuade  even  temporal 
and  human  governments  to  curb  and  punish  those  who  commit 
such  things. 

We  add  a  further  extract  from  this  sermon  : 

'<  I  bespeak  your  patience,  while  I  make  one  more  appeal  to  all  good 
men.  Modern  ages  have  developed  an  element  in  society,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  far  more  potent  than  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  :  an  agent  not  only 
able  to  make  laws,  but  to  shape  and  direct  public  opinion.  This  power  ii 
combination.  To  this  remedy  I  now  desire  to  direct  your  attention.  la 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  appeal,  to  every  man  who  professes 
and  calls  himself  a  Christian,  to  every  friend  of  law  and  order — to  every 
man  who  is  opposed  to  the  commission  of  murder,  either  in  high  places  or 
low  ones  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  this  crime,  i  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  folly  in  the  presence  of  the  intelligence  which  I  address,  of 
entering  into  an  argument  to  show  the  power  of  this  combined  action.  The 
Jacobin  clubs  of  France,  the  temperance  and  abolition  associations  of  our 
own  day :  their  omnipotent  march,  trampling  underfoot  whatever  has 
dared  to  oppose  them,  are  familiar  facts,  and  need  no  comment.  That  the 
exercise  of  this  power  in  government  is  dangerous,  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
guise. It  is  a  power,  however,  not  evil  simply  in  itself,  but  which  may  be 
directed  for  good.  I  appeal  then  to  every  good  citizen  to  unite  in  defence 
of  law  and  morality.  We  have  had  enough  blood,  I  should  suppose,  to 
satisfy  the  cry  of  ^*  the  horse  leech.''  We  have  been  summoned  often 
enough,  surely,  to  mingle  our  tears  over  the  best  blood,  and  most  brilliant 
intellects  of  Carolina's  cherished  sons.  Our  hearts  have  once  too  often  been 
made  to  bleed  by  the  tears  and  wailings  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  For 
one  I  must  be  suffered  to  cry  *^  enough.''  If  this  horror  of  blood  be  aa 
unmanly  weakness,  then  I  acknowledge  my  baseness.  But  I  repeat  it :  I 
have  enough.  I  raise  then  my  weak  voice  and  my  infirm  hands,  this  day, 
in  the  Temple  of  the  living  God^  and  implore  mercy  for  my  bleeding  coun* 
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try  !     Let  this  blood  be  staunched.     The  smell  of  it  is  coming  np  into  our 

Tery  chambers.     Have  you  no  fear,  that  God  in  his  wrath  will  soon  make 

our  Tery  rivers,  like  the  rebellious  Egyptian's,  to  run  red  with  blood  ? 

The  spectre  of  murdered  citizens  does  already  drive  sleep  from  the  eyes  ot 

brave  men.     Oh  Lord,  how  long  shall  iniquity  reign,  and  sweep  our  beloved 

land  with  the  besom  of  destruction  I    Is  there  no  fear  of  God  before  our 

eyes  ?    No  fear  that  **  the  avenger  of  blood"  will  be  commissioned  to  pass 

through  our  land  ?     Is  there  no  faith  upon  earth  ?    Nevertheless  ^*  the  Lord 

will  be  avenged  of  his  adversaries/'     Is  no  man  responsible,  think  you,  for 

this  rampant  iniquity  f     I  am  not  so  young  but  I  can  remember  when  men 

vent  into  a  comer,  to  do  these  deeds  of  darkness.     But  now,  the  announce- 

flient  that  a  citizen  of  Carolina  is  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  demon  altar  of 

HoDour,  causes  no  more  emotion  in  a  Christian  community,  than  these 

nerifices  did  among  the  ancient  Aztecans. 

What  will  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  think — nay,  rather  what 
will  the  Living  God  think  of  us  f  And  think  you  that  the  blood  of  the  slain 
ii  not  crying  to  heaven  from  the  ground  against  that  community  ?  And 
ire  we  quite  free  of  all  responsibility  ?  If  directly  or  indirectly — by  word 
or  act,  we  give  our  sanction  to  this  system,  bo  assured  that  God  will  hold 
OS  lecoun table  for  this  blood.  I  submit  it  then  to  the  sense  of  every  one 
to  say  if  there  be  not  need  of  combination  among  good  men  at  this  time. 

I  call  then  upon  every  man  who  thinks  with  me,  to  lend  his  aid  in  sup- 
pressing this  crime.  And  I  suggest,  as  the  most  effective  mode,  that  an 
association  be  organized,  to  suppress  a  murderous  practice  in  our  country 
bown  as  duelling.  And  now  let  no  man  think  to  shirk  out  of  this  respon* 
aibility  by  the  affectation  of  humility — his  unworthiness :  it  is  our  self- 
eooeeit,  not  our  humility  that  stands  in  the  way.  If  we  can,  but  a  moment, 
put  out  of  si^^ht  that  defiled  image  self  ;  and  remember  that  we  are  but  <<  the 
day  in  the  potter's  hand,"  then  the  clay  from  this  pit  will  do  as  well  as 
another :  and  the  meaner  the  instrument  the  more  glory  to  God.  The 
entire  sum  of  the  matter  proposed  is  no  more  than  this  :  simply,  that  good 
citizens  agree  to  aid  each  other  in  preserving  peace  among  men — by  all 
pioper  and  lawful  means.  And  who  would  not  be  a  peace-maker  ?  Since 
^blessed  are  the  peace-makers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

"Blest  be  the  men  of  peaceful  life, 
Who  queuch  the  coals  of  growing  strife, 
They  shall  be  called  the  heirs  of  bliss, 
The  Sods  of  God,   the  Sods  of  Peace." 

And  now  let  us  go  forward  boldly  to  our  duty,  strong  in  the  might  of 
Him  who  has  said,  '^  my  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weakness  f  let 
«8  laj  our  hands,  nothing  fearing,  upon  the  pillars  of  this  idol  temple,  and 
ibake  them  until  they  crumble  to  their  base,  though  we  should  perish  amid 
the  rains." 

We  subjoin  also  what  we  find  appended  to  this  sermon,  viz.: 
the  form  of  combination  which  Mr.  W.  urges  upon  all  Christian 
men  for  the  suppression  of  duelliijg : 
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00K8TITUTI0N  OF  THE  GBAHAMYILLE  ASSOCIATION.  FOB  TBS  fitJPPBXSSIOy 

OF  DUELLING. 

Art  1.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President  and  Tlce  Presi- 
dent, to  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  members  of  tbe  Society. 

Art  2.  A  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 

Art  8.  Any  six  members  of  this  Association  shall  form  a  qoorum  for 
the  transaction  of  basiness. 

Art  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absencei 
of  the  Vice  President,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  Secretary,  or  should  all 
three  be  absent,  of  any  individual  member,  to  whom  information  ma>  come, 
of  the  intention  of  any  citizen,  or  citizens  of  this  parish,  or  of  any  other 
Parish,  district  or  State,  coming  within  its  limits,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  duel,  or  any  hostile  encounter  likely  to  endanger  life,  imme> 
diately  to  call  together  the  members  of  this  Association,  nearest  at  hand,  to 
consult  upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  peace.  And 
in  case  the  officer  or  member  to  whom  such  information  may  come  shall  be 
able  to  procure  no  aid  or  assistance  from  other  members,  by  reason  of  thefr 
absence,  or  other  cause,  it  shall  be  his  duty  promptly  to  apply  to  the  consti* 
tuted  legal  authority  for  the  arrest  of  the  suspected  parties. 

Art  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Association,  whenever  it  shall  be 
possible,  to  cause  parties  leaving  this  parish  to  engage  in  a  duel,  to  be 
arrested  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Art  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  association  to  cause  legal  proceed* 
ings  to  be  instituted  against  any  citizen  of  this  parish  who  shall  kill  another 
in  a  duel,  as  a  murderer — and  also  against  the  seconds  as  accessories  thereto. 

Art  7.  Any  meeting  of  this  association,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  action,  shall  convene  as  privately  as  possible,  at  the  most  con* 
yenient  house  of  any  member. 

Art,  8.  This  association  shall  convene  for  general  purposes,  in  the  free 
Church  of  this  village  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  the  second  Monday 
in  October  of  each  vear. 

Art  9.  Any  citizen  of  this  Parish,  or  of  the  district  of  Beaufort, 
desiring  to  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  can  do  so  by  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution. 

Art  10.  Each  person  subscribmg  his  name  to  this  Constitution  shall  he 
considered  as  having  most  solemnly  pledged  himself,  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  a  duel  himself,  nor  to  aid,  nor  abet,  any  other  in 
doing  so ;  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  sustain 
and  act  under  this  Constitution,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  join  Mr.  Wigfall  in  recom mending 
tbe  formation  of  these  associations.  The  duty  assnmed  by  the 
members  of  the  Grahamville  Association  of  informing  against  tbe 
intended  duellist,  and  of  causing  his  arrest,  and  also  of  refusing 
under  all  circumstances  to  engage  personally  in  a  duel,  is  a  duty 
which  no  such  association  can  bind  upon  any  man  in  any  decree 
more  strongly  than  the  same  dnty  is  made  previously  binding 
upon  him  by  tbe  very  relation  he  sustains  of  a  citizen  or  of  a 
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member  of  the  community.    Mr.  W,  argues  'from  the  success 

which  has  attended  the  operations  of  various  societies,  some  of 

them  having  a  bad,  and  some  a  good,  end  in  view.     Confining 

our  attention  to  the  latter,  we  hold  that  a  large  and  a  long  expe* 

rience  of  such  pledges  and  such  associations  in  this  country  has 

demonstrated  their  futility  in  the  contest  with  vice.   And  the  reason 

irhy  they  must  fail  always  of  any  real  or  permanent  victorv  over 

vice,  is  because  the  thing  vice  which  they  contend  against,  is  onlv 

the  issuing  stream  from  an  inward  principle  of  corruption,  which 

they  do  not  pretend  to  influence.    Eleven  years  ago,  at  Boston, 

lod  around  Boston,  there  were  occurring  repeated  instances  of 

barns  being  set  on  fire  by  boys — Jy  New  England  ^mf^ — just  out 

of  Abeer  wickedness  and  love  of  deviltry.    A  shrewd  observer  of 

meo  and  things  gave  to  us,  amazed  as  we  were  at  these  occur* 

RDces,  the  following  explanation  :  Ttue  temperance  reformation, 

and  others  like  it,  have  dammed  up  the  streams  of  vice  which 

used  to  flow  in  those  directions,  more  than  the  influence  of  the 

Gpel  has  really  operated  on  the  heart  of  the  community,  and 
anse  the  inward  fountain  must  have  vent,  it  has  just  now  burst 
oat  in  this  new  place,  and  assumed  this  new  form.  Now,  we  do 
Bot  say  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  intemperance  by  all 
the  enorts  good  men  have  made,  but  we  do  avow  as  our  belief, 
that  the  good  is  not  without  some  evil  accompanying  it,  in  so  far 
as  a  hetUr  nkorality  than  the  Bibles  has  been  preached  by  many 
of  these  apostles  of  temperance  or  rather  of  abstinence,  and  in 
10  far  as  a  higher  law  than  Christ  gave  to  his  church,  has  been 
thus  set  up  by  many  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
moreover  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  all  the  good  really  accom- 
plished, could  have  been  better  done,  if  the  zeal  and  strength  of 
ill  the  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  men  who  have  combined 
to  operate  through  these  associations,  had  been  employed  by  them 
in  their  own  proper  place  and  sphere  as  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Churcn  of  Christ.  Ancf  we  will  add  further,  while  upon 
this  topic  (although  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  kind  of 
aesociation  Mr.  W.  is  recommending),  that  in  addition  to  these 
objections  of  inexpediency,  we  have  a  growing  conviction  that 
there  is  also  an  objection  of  principle  which  all Trotestants  ought 
to  feel  as  against  some  of  these  associations  for  moral  and  reli- 
gions purposes.  The  objection  is  that  they  seem  to  usurp  the 
office  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  hold  that  there  is  but  one 
troe  religion,  the  religion  God  revealed  by  Christ,  and  by  prophets, 
and  apobtles.  That  religion  He  committed  to  His  Church  as  its 
guardian  and  its  teacher,  its  propagator  and  its  defender.  It  is 
not  the  right  of  any  man  to  intrude  into  the  Christian  ministry 
unless  called  of  God,  and  it  is  not  the  right  of  any  other  associa- 
tion of  men  besides  the  Church  of  God,  to  set  itself  up  for  a  moral 
or  religious  teacher  or  reformer  among  men.    Mr.  W.  speaks  of 
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"  that  new  element  in  society  which  modern  ages  have  developed 
either  for  good  or  for  evU^  the  element  of  combination."  There 
can  be  no  good  objection  to  combination  of  men  for  good  ends,  if 
they  do  not  intrude  upon  the  domain  of  moral  or  religious  teach- 
ing. Let  us  have  combinations  for  scientific,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  political  purposes.  If  Mr.  W.  can  make  it  out  to  be 
necessary  ancf  expedient  (both  which  we  think  impossible  for  him 
to  shew)  that  we  should  have  also  associations  to  inform  against 
duellists,  and  to  prosecute  them,  well  then  let  us  have  such  asso- 
ciations as  these.  But  surely  we  want  no  combinations  of  men 
as  moral  and  religious  teachers,  except  that  one  which  Christ  has 
set  up.  There  is  no  power  to  be  wielded  by  any  such  combina- 
tion men  shall  form,  except  the  power  of  those  great  ideas 
entrusted  to  the  Church  as  Christ's  representative  upon  the  earth. 
Not  a  particle  of  that  powet should  be  dissevered  from  her.  What- 
ever association  of  men  except  the  Church  of  Christ  undertakes 
to  wield  that  power  of  teaching  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ  (and 
there  is  no  other  moral  or  religious  truth  worth  the  name  in  all 
this  world)  sets  itself  up  as  a  Church  made  by  man,  becomes  a 
counterfeit  church,  and  robs  the  church  of  her  trust  and  her 
rights  *  The  result  of  any  and  of  all  such  steps  will  be  infidelity, 
nnless  God  in  mercy  overrule  the  evil  with  ^ood.  The  logical  if 
not  the  actual  termination  of  them  all  is  infidelity,  because  they 
set  up  human  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God. 

But  while  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  viz. :  that  anti-duelling 
associations  are  neither  necessary  nor  expedient^  wq  q2lx\v\oI  ]o\ix 
Mr.  Wigfall  in  recommending  the  formation  of  such  associations  ; 
we  very  cordially  agree  with  him  in  expressing  "a  horror  of 
blood."  ^'The  smell  of  it  is  indeed  coming  up  into  our  very 
chambers.  The  spectre  of  murdered  citizens  does  indeed  already 
drive  sleep  from  the  eyes  of  brave  men."  Blood  has  indeed  a 
voice  that  cries  to  heaven  against  that  community  where  it  is 
shed  illegally.  The  ceremonies  and  the  public  acts  by  which  God 
instructed  his  ancient  people  to  put  away  from  them  as  a  nation  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood,  shed  they  knew  not  by  whom,  and  wh  ich  they 
therefore  could  not  punish,  are  very  significant  of  God  Almighty's 
mind  upon  this  subject,  and  they  must  have  been  very  aflecting 
and  impressive,  and  eflScient  in  Israel.  The  reader  will  find  them 
described  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  1-9.  We  believe  that  blood  still 
"  defileth  a  land"  in  God's  sight,  and  that  he  will  punish  the 
people  who  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  We  believe  Charleston  to  be 
forever  disgraced  before  men,  and  to  be  also  guilty  before  God, 
not  only  because  such  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  within 
her  bounds,  but  also  especially  because  in  the  recent  case,  at  least 
fifty  respectable  citizens  must  have  known  beforehand  that  the 
duel  was  coming  on,  and  yet  not  one  caused  the  parties  to  be 
arrested.    We  love  our  mother  city,  and  do  not  like  to  publish 
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her  shame.  But  we  fear  God's  wrath,  and  we  speak  in  order  that 
the  shame  and  the  sin  may  not  go  on  to  increase.  What  a  right- 
eous Ood  may  inflict  for  her  past  neglect  to  enforce  his  law  we 
shall  have  to  bear  our  share  of,  but  we  would,  with  Mr.  Wigfall, 
lifk  our  feeble  voice  in  tones  of  expostulation  and  of  warning  that 
at  least  the  future  be  not  Buffered  to  add  to  our  guilt  and  our 
retribution. 
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WTiat  is  Free  Masonry  f  An  Address  delivered  be/ore  Richland  Lodge  ^ 
at  Coiumhiaf  S.  C,  on  St,  John  the  Evangelists  Day.  By  Theodore  S. 
GouRDnr,  Past  Master,  &c.,  &o.     Columbia :    I.  C.  Morgan.     1857. 

From  the  yarious  answers  ooUected  by  the  author  out  of  Masonic 
writers  to  the  question,  '^  What  is  Masonry  V  we  select  several  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers.  One  says,  ''  the  foundation  of  Masonry  is  reli- 
gion." Another  says,  ^'  the  object  of  it  is  to  better  the  dbpositions  of  men 
by  enforcing  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality."  Another  says,  '^  it 
ia  the  school  of  all  the  virtues."  Another  says,  '*it  is  a  system,  whether 
morally  or  religiously  considered,  more  excellent  than  any,  because  par- 
taking of  the  excellences  of  all  others ;  more  practicable,  more  productive 
of  effects  on  its  professors,  because,  free  from  the  austerity  yet  comprising 
the  best  precepts  of  religion,  it  removes  the  thorns  in  the  road  to  happiness, 
and  substitutes  a  flowery  path  to  the  same  goal.''  All  these  definitions  the 
author  criticises  as  good,  hut  deficient,  "  Probably  the  best  definition  (he  tells 
us)  of  Free  Masonry  as  it  now  exists,  is  that  of  Reghellini,  who  terms  it 
the  fortunate  result  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions." 

In  giving  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of  Free  Masonry,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds '*  to  raise  the  veil  of  antiquity  and  revert  to  the  period  when  the 
world  was  young."  And  the  first  announcement  he  makes  to  us  respecting 
this  remote  period^  is  that  ^'  Fetichism  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  religion 
of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  We  are  likewise  informed  that, 
^*  in  these  early  ages  of  the  world  the  mind  of  man  was  enveloped  by  the^ 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition."  And  that  the  mysteries  were  insti- 
tuted by  philosophers  '*  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod,  which 
they  had  obtainedby  years  of  thought." 
18 
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We  need  make  no  farther  extracts  from  this  address.  Those  we  have 
presented  exhibit  the  Free  Masons  (whether  correctly  or  not  we  cannot  say), 
as  claiming  for  their  society  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  teacher 
of  men;  and  in  fact  the  character  of  the  best,  most  excellent,  and  most 
successful  teacher  of  men,  in  these  important  departments  1  It  is  set  forth 
as  having  its  doctrines  and  its  mysteries,  its  officers  and  its  members.  We 
see  not  what  is  wanting  to  constitute  their  society  a  church  in  the  eyes  of 
its  members,  except  the  idea  of  its  having  God  for  its  founder.  This  we 
do  not  understand  Mr.  Gourdin  to  claim  for  Free  Masonry.  It  was  the 
work  of  Philosophers.  It  was  a  product  of  human  reason  after  years  of 
thought  and  study.  First  being  Fetich-worshippers,  men  developed 
gradually  out  of  their  own  minds  the  knowledge  of  something  better,  and 
so  rose  to  an  acquaintance  with  God,  and  then  established  the  Mysteries 
of  Free  Masonry  to  preserve  amongst  men  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired  I  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
Free  Masonry  is  less  than  a  church.  But  as  this  is  something  which  does 
not  strike  the  popular  mind,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  Free  Masonry  is  set 
forth  in  this  paxpphlet  by  Mr.  G.,  and  these  other  writers,  as  a  kind  of 
churchy  made  and  established  by  n^en — by  philosophers  1 

Now  we  accord  to  every  man  the  fullest  religious  freedom.  The  Free 
Masons  have  a  right  to  their  own  views.  But  we  also  bave  a  right  to  our 
opinion  of  these  views.  We  regard  Free  Masonry,  therefore,  under  the 
aspect  it  assumes  in  Mr.  Gourdin's  hand,  as  an  intruder  which  has  invaded 
the  domain  of  Christ's  Church,  which  was  by  Him  constituted  the  only 
depositary  of  God's  truth — the  only  authorized  teacher  of  it  to  men. 
Whether  Mr.  G.  does  justice  or  injustice  to  the  society,  it  is  of  course  not 
for  us  to  say,  but  if  he  have  indeed  fairly  represented  her,  she  is  not  simply 
an  intruder  into  the  teaching  work  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  her  teach- 
ing is  also  anti-Christian.  Mr.  G.,  we  suspect,  has  been  reading  the  works 
of  some  of  the  numerous  disciples  of  Comte^s  Positive  Philosophy  in 
England,  whose  productions  are  undergoing  rapid  reprint  and  circulation  in 
this  country  \  a  philosophy  which  it  has  been  well  said,  is  atheism  avowed 
and  undisguised.  Pantheism  makes  everything  in  the  universe  to  be  God ; 
the  Positive  Philosophy  is  the  very  opposite  of  Pantheism,  and  '^  ungods 
the  universe/'  Comce  makes  *'  Fetichism  the  basis  of  theological  philo- 
sophy— the  source  of  theology  itself."  He  denies  the  fall  of  man  from  an 
original  condition  of  perfection  and  holiness.  He  teaches  man's  progress 
by  the  development  of  his  own  inherent  powers  from  cannibalism  to  civili- 
zation, refinement^  and  the  final  perfection  of  his  nature. 
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I  a  source  of  real  and  heartfelt  grief  to  m,  that  a  deaoendant  of  the 
gaenots  should  be  found  occupying  such  a  theological  position  as  Mr. 
B  has  assumed.  Geologists  formerly  held  to  the  theory  of  develop' 
lecovding  to  which  the  creatures  of  Ood's  hand  on  thia  earth  were  at 
the  lowest  order,  and  have  been  constantly  rising  ever  since.  But 
Miller  upset  the  development  theory,  and  established  in  ita  stead  the 
of  degradation^  according  to  which  ^e  irst  creatures  were  the 
wt  and  their  successors  smaller,  and  feebler,  and  more  degraded. 
[r.  O.  believes,  it  would  seem,  the  theory  of  development  as  respects 
rhile  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  Mr.  Gk>urdin*s  glorious  forefathers 
d  the  opposite  doctrine^f  a  religious  degradation  in  man.  •  Surely 
not  a  religious  development  which  out  of  the  Huguenot  produces 
oiple  of  Comte. 


rfory  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  (Deeeated  Divines) :  con- 
the  Masterpieces  of  Boesuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Flechier,  Abbadie, 
,  Barrow,  Hall,  Watson,  Maclaurin,  Chalmers,  Evans,  Edwards,  Davies, 
I.  Mason,  &c.,  &c^  with  Discourses  from  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory 
■en,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others  among  the  Fathers,  and  from 
Sb,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Knox,  Latimer,  d^c,  of  the  Reform- 
Jao  sixty  other  celebrated  Sermons  from  as  many  eminent  Divines,  in 
lek  and  Latin,  English,  German,  Irish,  French,  Scottish,  American  and 
Churches;  a  large  number  of  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  been 
ed.  The  whole  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  and  accompanied  with 
ad  Sketches  of  Preaching  in  the  different  coantries  represented,  and 
>hical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  several  Preachers  and  their  Discourses. 
HBY  C.  Fish,  author  of  Premium  Essay, "  Primitive  Piety  Revived." 
vol  imes.  New  York :  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick  Church 
,  City  Hall  Square.  1856. 

\  design  of  the  work,  whose  enormous  title^age  we  have  copied  above, 
briefly  stated  in  the  introduction.  "  It  is,  first,  to  render  available,  to 
9CB  of  sacred  things,  the  great  masterpieces  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
t  discourses  of  all  countries  and  times,  hitherto  either  locked  up  in 
languages,  or  procured  with  much  difficulty  and  expense.  Secondly, 
ah  a  history  of  preaching  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Cljrist- 
gion  has  prevailed,  from  its  introduction  into  each  respective  country 
to  the  present  time,  with  a  view  of  the  pulpit  as  it  now  stands!  Thirdly 
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to  bring  again  upon  the  stage,  the  great  and  the  good  of  other  dayt^  keeping 
alive^  and  promoting  their  aoquaintance,  and  allowing  them  to  speak  to  the 
living ;  which  is  done  by  giving  sketches  of  their  lives,  and  bj  reproducing 
their  choicest  discourses.    The  arrangement  will  readily  be  perceived.    TU 
work  has  both  a  local  and  chronological  order ;  the  latter  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  former — that  is,  the  country  comes  first  in  order  which  furnishes  at 
the  earliest  date,  some  prominent  preacher,  whose  discourse  is  introdaoed* 
Hence,  England  takes  precedence  of  G^many  and  other  countries,  became 
WickMe,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  appears  first.     For  a  similar 
reason,  the  French  precedes  the  Scottish  pulpit,  <feo.     And  so  of  the  preaclK 
ers  m  each  particular  country,  they  are  intro<|u^ed,  one  after  another,  accord- 
ing as  they  arose  and  took  their  respective  positions." 

The  author  is  very  clear  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  work,  and  the  advanta- 
ges likely  to  result  from  its  skilful  execution.     It  supplies,  he  thinks,  a  want 
which  is  universally  felt,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  by  presenting  the  best  models  of  preaching,  and  quicken- 
ing the  impulse  to  attain  true  excellence.     We  must  confess,  however,  that 
upon  these  points  we  are  very  skeptical.     The  VKtnt  alluded  to,  can  only  be    . 
supplied  by  solid  erudition,  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  who  from  a  few  extracta    - 
and  specimens,  hopes  to  master  the  history  of  the  pulpit,  is  guilty  of  as  great ' ' 
folly,  as  he  who  expects  to  become  a  master  of  classical  literature  by  stndyiiig   ^ 
the  Grseca  Majora.     Such  collectanea  may  awaken  occasionally  the  spirit  of  _ 
inquiry,  they  may  give  a  Uute  which  shall  only  be  gratified  by  thorough   " 
learning — ^but  there  is  equal  danger  that  the  smattering  they  impart,  may  be    ~ 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  profound  erudition.     We  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
any  works   of  the  kind  are  really   and   permanently  usefriL     They  may  be 
very  skilfully  executed,  but  they  still  present  only  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  •' 
house.     The  compilation  of  Mr.  Fish  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be  made.     The   historical   and   biographical  sketches  exhibit  the 
marks  of  patient  industry,  and  the  selections  are  not  without  judgment  and 
taste,  and  the  criticisms  are  judicious  and  liberal.     If  the  purpose  had  been 
simply  to  prepare  an  interesting  book,   or  to  minister  to  the  edification  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  reader,  we  should  feel  authorized  to  say  that  the 
plan  was  well  conceived,  and  the  consummation  of  it  completely  succeaafiiL 
But  as  a  history  of  the   Pulpit,  and  an  adequate  view  of  the  great  Preacheit 
of  the  world,  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be,  what  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  every  similar  enterprise  must  be,  a  failure.     The  meagre  information  it 
furnishes,  is  not  what  the  young  theologian  demands.     He  must  penetrate  to 
the  sources  of  knowledge ;  he  must  study  the  great  masters  in  their  own 
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orks,  and  draw  the  history  of  each  age  from  its  own  records  and  monu- 
lOits.  We  are  disposed  to  look  with  distrust  upon  anj  scheme  which  has 
tendency  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  original  and  thorough  investiga* 
kn,  which  cheapens  the  learning  of  the  pulpit.  We  want  to  see  our  preach- 
n  profound  scholars,  as  well  as  faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fish  to  say,  that  the  apprehensions  which  we 
life  expressed,  have  not  been  generally  entertained  ;  that  his  work  has  been 
id  received,  and  has  elicited  the  praises  and  commendation  of  men  who 
Nght  to  be,  in  every  way,  competent  to  judge. 


Graham  Lectures.  The  ConstittUum  of  the  Human  Soul :  Six  LeC' 
totff  delivered  ai  the  Brooklyn  Institute^  Brooklyn^  N.  T.  By  Bichakd 
3.  SiORRSy  Jr.,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broad- 
ny.  1857.  Pp.  338.  These  lectures  are  preceded  by  a  preface,  giving  the 
Urtory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  which  from  small  begimiings,  has  grown 
iito  a  most  important  instrument  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence.  Among 
odier  legacies  left  to  it  by  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  was  one  of  twelve  thousand 
loDara,  the  income  of  which,  is  appropriated  to  the  delivery  of  Sunday  eve- 
ing  lecturea,  at  such  times  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  by  the  Directors 
r  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  en  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
B  manifested  in  his  works.  In  conformity  with  this  provision,  Br.  Storrs 
rw  appointed  to  deliver  the  first  course  in  the  series,  and  the  book  before  us 
I  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  department  of  GxkI'b  works  in  which  he 
Ml  sought  for  the  manifestations  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  the 
Inman  Soul.  The  topics  discussed  are  the  soul  as  endowed  with  personal  life 
Xect  I.) ;  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  knowledge  (Lect.  II.)  ;  as  endowed 
irith  Acuities  for  virtue  (Lect.  III.) ;  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  beneficent 
operation  (Lect  IV.) ;  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  happiness  (Lect  V.)  ; 
H  endowed  with  faculties  for  immortal  progress.  (Lect  VL).  The  theme 
WIS  a  noble  one,  and  the  Reverend  author  has  shown  himself  not  insensible 
to  its  greatness.  Apart,  however,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  the 
Mtnral  desire  of  speaking  in  fit  terras  of  this  *^  high  argiunent,"  there  was 
another  motive  for  aiming  at  the  highest  excellence.  These  lectures  were  to 
le  the  first  of  a  series ;  they  were,  consequently,  to  set  the  fashion  of  all 
tbt  should  follow.  They  were  to  be  models  of  what  the  testator  designed, 
and  to  fix  the  type  in  which  all  future  lecturers  should  cast  their  lucubrations. 
It  k  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Storrs  should  have  been  extremely  solicit- 
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0U8  that  his  lectures  should  tell ;  he  has  sought  to  make  them  as  strildng  and 
impressive  as  possible,  and,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  undue  anxiety 
for  success  has  defeated  its  own  end.    As  there  are  many  books  of  which  i^ 
may  be  truly  said,  that  they  might  have  been  muoh  shorter  if  they  had  not 
been  so  short,  and  much  clearer,  if  they  had  not  aspired  to  be  so  clear,*  so 
of  these  lectures  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  they  might  have  been  much 
better  if  they  had  not  Itimed  to  be  so  good.    The  anxiety  for  effect  attends 
the  author  like  an  evil  genius,  and  prevents  him  from  ever  becoming  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  subject,  as  to  lose  himself  in  a  natiutd  animation.     He  has  luf 
audience  always  before  him,  and  seems  never  to  write  a  sentence  without 
asking  the  question,  how  will  this  take  ?    The  consequence  is,  that  the  style 
is  as  vicious  as  it  well   can  be,  unnatural,  affected,  strained.     The  author  is 
always  walking  on  stilts  or  fiy\ug  in  a  balloon.     He  apologizes  for  his  style, 
by  pleading  that  the  lectures  were  intended  for  a  popular  assembly.     Bat  a 
style  may  be  popular  without  being  strained.     The  simplicity  of  an  earnest 
and  natural   animation — ^an  animation  which  results  from  the  intensity  of 
thought,  like  the  glow  of  the  chariot- wheel  from  the  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ments, has  much  more  effect  than  the  affected  conceits,  sparkling  phrases, 
and  florid  declamation  of  an  artificial  rhetoric.     The  style  of  Demosthenes 
was  eminently  popular,  yet  it  was  enunently  chaste  and  natural,  and  because 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  said  for  effect,  every  sentence  produces  an  effect 
The  imagination  of  Dr.  Storrs  riots  among  figures,  like  a  wild  horse  in  a 
luxuriant  pasture.     He  can  hardly  pen  a  line  without  a  trope.     We  commend 
his  book  to  Mr.  Lord,  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Journal,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  laws  of  figurative  language.     He  will  find  exam- 
ples to  his  hand,  without  the  trouble  of  going  in  quest  of  them.     He  has  but 
to  open  the  book,  no  matter  where,  and  he  will  meet  what  he  wanta     In 
spite  of  the  extravagances  and  affectations  which  mutilate  and  disfigure  the 
book,  there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power.    It  is  always,  however, 
the  beauty  of  poetical  description,  and  not  the  pathos  of  pure  and  unsophis- 
ticated thought.     Hence,  though  full  of  declamation,  he  is  never  eloquent 
He  sometimes  pleases,  but  never  captivates.     He  plays  around  the  head,  but 
never  touches  the  heart 

The  style  which  Dr.  Storrs  has  adopted,  commends  itself  to  second-rate 
writers,  by  the  cheapness  at  which  it  purchases  the  praise  of  fine  writing. 
Its  motto  is,  videri  quam  esse  malthat.     It  takes  tinsel  for  gold,  and  excess 
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of  ornftmente  for  beauty.    Instead  of  making  laogoage  the  instmmenjk  and 
^r^cle  of  thought,  it  makes  it  the  substitute.     Dr.  Channing  has  done  mora 
than  any  man  in  the  country,  to  encourage  the  taste  for  this  vitiated 
tpedes  of  composition  ;  his  reputation  depends  entirely  upon  his  style.    The 
whole  mystery  of  his  style  consists  in  dressing  up  thoughts,  w)nch  seldom 
rise  above  the  lowest  level  of  conmion-place,  in  meretricious,  dazzling  finery. 
He  seems  to  be  very  profound  and  very  earnest,  when,  after  all,  he  is  only 
joggling  with  language.    Dr.  Storrs  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Channing,  not  only 
bj  the  similarity  of  his  style,  but  by  the  general  tone  of  his  thoughts.     The 
book  before  us  harps  upon   the  same  string,  which  the  Unitarian  divine 
vtf  always  striking,  and  makes  very  much  the  same  music.     We  rise  from 
Dr.  Storrs  lectures  with  much  the  same  impressions  of  the' divinity  of  human 
Bsture,  which  we  receive  from  the  discourses  of  Channing.     With  both, 
Din  is  little  less  than  God.     No  one  would  ever  dream  from  their  glowing 
dtteriptions  of  his  grandeur  and  glory,  his  high  powers  and  vast  capacities, 
tbt  he  had  ever  been  corrupted  by  sin ;  that  he  hud  lost  any  of  his  pristine 
.eicellence,  or  that  he  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.    Throughout  these  lectures, 
tite  distinction  is  lost  sight  o^  betwixt  the  original  state  and  the  present  con- 
£tioa  of  the  soul.     Dr.  Storrs  seems,  indeed,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  sin 
bas  given  no  such  shock  to  the  moral  and  inteUectual  nature  of  man,  as  to 
iiciptcitate  him  for  achieving  the  end  of  his  being.    This  general  impression 
of  the  book  is  deepened  by  specific  doctrines,  which  are  as  repugnant  to 
toand  philosophy  as  to  the  Christian  Scriptures.     A  theory  of  will  is  main- 
tained, which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  <*  escapes  necessity 
bj  tating  refuge  in  chance.*'    A  sovereignty  is  attributed  to  man,  which  pre- 
cludes any  causal  influence  from  God  securing  the  certainty  of  events,  with- 
out entrenching  upon  the  freedom  of  the  subject ;  and  as  the  denial  of  such 
an  influence  carries  with  it  a  denial  of  a  directing,  in  contradistinction  from 
an  overruling  Providence,  it  is  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  Theism. 
Tben  again,  a  theory  of  virtue  is  set  forth  which  contradicts  the  plainest  dio- 
tates  of  our  moral  nature.     According  to  Dr.  Storrs,  original  dispositions, 
fixed  states  of  the  mind,  native  habits  of  the  soul,  are  destitute  of  moral 
diaracter.     Nothing  is  virtuous  but  a  free  determination  of  the  will.    The 
piineijde  from  which  a  man  acts  is  nothing,  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
m  the  act  itself.     It  is  in  volition,  and  not  the  states  or  habitudes  of  the  will, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  virtue  or  vice ;  hence,  of  course,  there  can  neither  be 
original  righteousness  nor  original  sin,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion becomes  a  simple  absurdity.     Dr.  Storrs  has  evidently  borrowed  his 
theology  from  the  school  of  the  eclectic  philosophers,  and  not  from  the  teach- 
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ings  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  own  consciousneds.  The  knowledge  of  our  origi- 
nal constitudoD  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  we  know  how  to  use  it,  a  thing  which,  as  Calvin  suggests,  has  not  always 
happened  to  the  philosophers.  *'  1111^'  says  this  great  master,  and  we  com- 
mend the  passage  to  Dr.  Storrs,  and  to  all  the  worshippers  of  the  divinity  of 
human  nature — **  illi,^^  that  is,  the  philosophers,  <*  dum  honUnem  horturUur^ 
ut  se  ipsum  novent,  Jinem  simul  proponunty  ne  dignitatem  ezeeUeniiamque 
9uam\ne8ciat ;  neque  aliud  ip$um  in  Me  contemplari  volunif  ^uam  unde 
inani  fdticia  iniumescat  et  euperhia  infletwr.^^ 


Central  Afri4M  }  Adventures  and  Missionary  Labours  in  several  Countries 
in]the  Interior  of  Africa^  from  1849  to  1856.  By  T.  J.  Bo  WEN.  Charles- 
ton :  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society,  No.  229  King  st.  1857. — ^Tbii 
is  a  very  interesting  book,  perfectly  simple  and  unpretending,  but  commonici^ 
ting  a  great  amount  of  valuable  and  curious  information  about  a  part  of  tbs 
world  almost  unknown  to  us.  The  book  is  of  course  all  the  more  interest-  " 
ing  to  us^because  its  author  is  one  of  ourselves,  sectionally  speaking;  he 
hails  from  Georgia.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  piety,  of  zeal,  and  of  courage. 
Adhering  pertinaciously  to  a  purpose  deliberately  formed,  he  pushed  his 
way  through  difficulties  without  number,  and  boldly  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  as  a  Missionary  sent  out  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  like  to  see  Southern  Missionaries  going  to  Africa. 
Other  things  being  precisely  equal,  we  should  give  a  very  decided  preferenoe 
of  two  Missionaries  offering  themselves  for  that  field  to  the  Southern  man. 
He  will  understand  the  negroes  better  than  the  man  of  the  North,  and  the 
negroes  will  understand  him  better. 

We  have  space  to  copy  only  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Bowen^s  work.     They 

are  both  important  testimonies  from  a  competent  and  trustworthy  witness. 

The  first  one  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  advocates  of  the  new 

theory  of  a  diversity  of  human  races,  who  have  sought  to  give  currency  to 

the  absurd   report  ot  caudated  men  having  been  discovered  in  Africa   by 

some  French  or  Grerman  traveller.     This  mode  of  linking  man  to  brutes 

through  the  monkey  tribe  failing  these  gentlemen,  let  them  take  Mr.  Bowen's 

hint,  and  try  ears  instead  of  tails.     If  caudated  men  cannot  be  found,  long-      - 

eared  men  certainly  can  be  found,  and  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  ths      -^ 

central  depths  of  Africa  for  them  :  ;  ~ 

"  None  of  my  negro  and  Puloh  friends  had  been  very  great  trayelen,    ;_ 
excepting  now  and  then  a  man  or  a  woman  who  had  been  a  slave  in  Feszawa    T 
aa  they  called  it^  or  Kasaandria.  Naeam  and  others  with  whom  I  ooftTenei 
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the  most  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Yakobu/  Man* 

dara,  Kanike,  and  the  Desert.     But  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  had  been 

everywhere,  had   told  them  wonderful  stories  of  still  other  countries  and 

tnbeR  far  off  in  the  east.     Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Takobu  is  a  tribe 

of  people  called  Alkalere,  none  of  whom  are  more  than  three  feet  in  height. 

The  chiefs  are  a  little  taller  than  the  common  people.     The  Alakere  are 

Tery  iogenious  people^  especially  in  working  iron,  and  they  are  so  indus- 

trioos  that  their  towns  are  surrounded  by  iron  walls.     Beyond  these  are  a 

tribe  called  Alabiru  who  have  inflexible  tails  about  sir  inches  in  length.     As 

the  stiffness  of  their  tails  prevents  the  Alabiru  from  sitting  flat  on  the 

ground,  every  man  carries  a  sharp  pointed  stick  with  which  he  drills  a  hole 

in  the  earth  to  receive  his  tail  while  sitting..    They  are  industrious  manu- 

£ictarer8  of  iron  bars  which  they  sell  to  surrounding  tribes.     All  the  fine 

swords  in  Sudan  are  made  of  this  iron.     The  next  tribe  in  order  are  the 

XIabiwoe,  who  have  a  small  goat-like  horn  projecting  from   the  middle  of 

their  forehead.     For  all  that,  they  are  a  nice  kind  of  black  people  and 

<{iiite  intelligent.     A  woman  of  this  tribe  is  now  in  slavery  at  Offa,  near 

Ilorrin.     She  always  wears  a  handkerchief  around  her  head  because  she  is 

ufatmed  of  her  horn.     There  are  other  people  in  this  '^  Doko"  region  who 

kiTe  four   eyes,  and  others  who  live   entirely  in  subterranean  galleries. 

Hiete  wonders  were  attested  by  natives  and  Arabs.     If  the  '  German  sur- 

Cin  the  French  service  in  Africa,'  had  heard  all  this  he  would  doubtless 
reported  that  he  had  found  men  at  Ilorrin  with  two  extra  vertebrae 
instead  of  one.  But  the  most  singular  lusus  naturas  of  which  I  have  yet 
keard  was  the  '  French  savan,'  who  fell  among  the  Arabs  and  heard  such 
Tirid  descriptions  of  tailed  men,  that  he  went  home  and  reported  that  he 
liid  actually  seen  one.  No  savan,  as  yet,  I  believe,  has  published  a  scientific 
description  of  the  roc's  egg.  After  all,  if  there  are  white  men  in  France 
with  long  ears  like  asses,  why  should  there  not  be  negroes  in  Afiica  with 
ifaort  tails  like  baboons  ?" 

The  other  extract  likewise  we  make  for  the  entertainment  of  our  friends 

who  repudiate  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  races.     It  may  serve 

to  show  them  how  facts  contradict  their  theory  that  mulattoes  are  the  hybrid 

o&pring  of  different  species  of  men,  by  contradicting  their  allegation  that 

Bolftttoes  are  infertile  for  the  most  part  and  necessarily   an  inferior  and 

perishing  race : 

^Many  of  the  Pulohs,  and  of  some  other  interior  tribes,  and  a  few  of  the 

lonibas,  Iboes,  Nuf^s,  Hausas,  Kanikes,  Mandingoes  and  Eroo  men,  are 

Bnlattoes,  the  descendants  of  typical  negroes   and  white   men.     This  is 

proTed  by  several  facts.     1.  Their  colour  varies  from  dark   to  very  bright. 

Some  of  the  Pulohs  cannot  have  more  than  one  eighth  of  negro  blood,  if  we 

jodge  by  their  colour.     2.  Their  hair,  though  woolly,  is  long  and  bushy  like 

that  of  other  mulattoes.     I  have  seen  one  woman,  nearly  black,  with  soft 

alky  hair.     Some  have  a  sandy  tint  of  beard  and  hair  as  if  their  ancestors 

were  red-headed.     I  have  seen  one  with  bright  blue  eyes.     Lander  saw  one 

fm  the  Niger.     3.  Their  features,  noses,  lips,  skull,  etc.,  are  cast  more  or 

]em  in  the  European  mould.     Their  hands  and  feet  are  frequently  small 

and  elegantly  formed.     4.  The  language  of  the  Pulohs  of  which  I  have  col- 

leeled  aboot  three  hundred  phrases^  containing  one  thousand  words  or  more, 

19 
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is  not  African  or  Shemitio.  5.  The  Palohs  affirm  that  their  ancestors  were 
white.  6.  And  finally,  we  have  evidence  worthy  of  more  or  less  confidenca, 
that  the  white  and  negro  races  have  repeatedly  come  in  contact  under  cir* 
cumstances  which  must  have  resulted  in  amalgamation.''  *  *  ^ 

'<  Here  we  may  step  aside  to  make  two  remarks.  First,  that  the  burning 
sun  and  dry  air  of  the  desert  have  not  changed  the  color  or  the  feaures  of 
the  whites  who  have  been  there  for  three  or  four  thousand  years.  Their 
children  are  still  as  white  as  any  in  the  world.  Secondly,  the  mulatto  Pulohs 
must  have  been  mulattoes  many  centuries  ago,  and  they  have  intermarried 
among  themselves,  < hybrids  with  hybrids,'  all  the  time;**  otherwise  many 
of  them  could  not  still  remain  as  bright  coloured  as  quadroons  or  even  brighter. 
But  the  Pulohs  are  phjsically  and.  mentally  a  fine  race.  They  show  no 
symptoms  of  dying  out.** 

On  several   important  points  our  opinions  do  not  coincide  with  Ht 

Bowen's.     In  the  first  sentence  of  chapter  xxv.,  on  the  religion  of  Afriea 

his  statement  seems  to  us  too  strong,  that  'no  man  has  ever  believed  in  two 

gods.'     That  the  "  practical  idolatry*'  which  Mr.  B.  admits  to  be  **  no  len 

natural  to  man  than  a  belief  in  one  God,"  may  (as  in  the  case  frequently  of 

the  Jews  of  old,  and  generally  of  the  modem  Roman  Catholics)  consist  with 

the  acknowledgment  of  one  God,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware.     But  we 

cannot  easily  relinquish  the  belief  that  amongst  many  races  of  men  the 

practical  idolatry  has  so  far  overgrown  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God  aa  to 

constitute  the  people  in  the  strictest  sense  polytheists.     Mr.   B.  says,  thej    ■ 

all  "  look  beyond  the  idol  to  the  God."     We  think  they  all  put  the  idol    r 

between  them  and  the  God,  so  that  they  never  can  look  beyond  the  idol  at    ^ 

all.     Paul,  in  Romans,  seems  to  signify  that  the  Heathens  once  knew  Ood     ^ 

but   not   glorifying  Him    as   such,   were,  in  God's   righteous  judgment,    Ij 

given  up  to  delusions,  and  so  have  become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and    f 

have  their  foolish  heart  darkened ;  so  that  now  instead  of  the  truth  of  Ood     ^ 

they  hold  a  lie.     We  quote  Paul  against  Mr.  Bowen,  because  the  latter     ^ 

having  been  a  Missionary,  may  feel  that  he  can  speak  with  authority  on  thii 

aubject  to  us  who  know  it  not  by  actual  observation  like  himself,  but  onlj 

by  theory  and  report.     Now  Paul  was  also  a  Missionary,  and  knew  the 

Heathen  personally.     And  Paul  says,  *^  There  be  Gods  many,  but  to  ki      \ 

there  is  but  one  God."     So  too,  he  says,  "  We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing      ' 

in  the  world,  howbeit  there  is  not  in  every  man  that  knowledge."    Paul 

speaks  also  on  this  wise,  '<  But  I  say  that  the  things  which  the  gentilei 

sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God."     Mr.  B.  says  ihey  look 

through  the  idol  and  beyond  the  idol  to  God,  but  the  apostle  says  thej 

regard  only  the  devils  in  their  worship.     Finally,  Paul  declares  that  the 

worship  of  devils  cannot  be  tributary  to,  or  be  mixed  with  the  worship  of 

God.    "  Ye  caunot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  duvils,  y«  oaaaoft 

be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils." 
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^'  Polytheism  (0a js^Mr.  6.)  has  no  existence  in  Sudan  nor  yet  in  Oaine^ 

In  Toruba  many  of  the  notions  which  the  people  entertain  of  God  are 

remarkably  correct"     Mr.  B.  has  informed  us  that  Mohammedanism  has 

been  long  established,  and  is  very  widely  spread  in  all  that  portion  of  tho 

African  continent    We  would  suggest  that  this  may  perhaps,  account  for 

the  general  correctness  of  opinions  respecting  God  which  Mr.  B,  found  even 

•Boogst  the  pagan  portion  of  the  population.     It  would  be  very  strange  if  a 

itroDg  Mohammedanism  should  peacefully  co-exist  in  the  same  country  with 

a  figorous  Polytheism. 

Another  statement  of  Mr.  B.  to  which  we  must  except  is,  that  *<  Belief 
ID  (me  God  is  the  result  of  recuoti,"  p.  311.  But  we  will  not  stop  to  give 
niions  for  the  exception  taken..  This  sentiment,  however,  accords  with  and 
MTfes  to  explain  Mr.  B's.  opinions,  more  fully  expressed  on  another  topici 
fit :  the  neoeasity  of  civilization  and  commerce  to  the  Missionary  work^ 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  a  perfectly  correct  apprehension  of  the  author's 
Mfeas  €m  this  subject.  We  understand  him  to  admit  that  the  greatest  savage 
aty  be  converted  to  Christ,  and  here  we  are  heartily  at  one  with  him.  But| 
le  understand  him  to  deny  that  a  savage  people  converted  truly  to  Chris- 
Haoity,  could  remain  permanently  or  long,  a  Christian  people,  unless  with 
the  Gospel  we  also  ^ve  them  dviliiation.  He  says,  in  the  preface,  '*  We 
de  not  believe  that  natural  causes  can  sanctify  the  heart,  although  we  hold 
that  civilization  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  the  gospel  among  any 
people.''  On  page  322,  he  says,  ''  Suppose  now,  that  all  the  people  of 
Africa  were  converted  to-day  and  left  to-morrow  to  perpetuate  their  Chris- 
tianity without  foreign  assistance.  In  a  few  generations  they  would  sink 
to  a  level  with  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  as  unconverted,  as  superstitious, 
and  as  vicious  as  the  very  heathens  themselves."  On  page  326,  we  read, 
'^Evangelixation  is  our  first  great  object,  because  the  soul  is  more  than  the 
i^odj;  but  evangelization  involves  civilization,  both  as  cause  and  effect, 
bec»se  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  affections  of  man  are  inseparably 
united,  so  as  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  both  for  good  and  evil.*' 
Ob  pages  822  and  828,  he  says,  '<To  diffuse  a  good  degree  of  mental  culture 
noDg  the  people,  though  a  secondary  object,  is  really  and  necessarily  one 
|irt  of  the  missionary  work  in  Africa ;  and  be  that  expects  to  evangelize  the 
coantry  without  civilization  will  find  like  Xavier  in  the  East,  and  the 
Jenits  in  South  America,  and  the  Priests  in  Congo,  that  his  labours  will 
end  in  disappointment."  And  on  page  327,  "  What  then  shall  Christians 
d  this  favoured  age  attempt  to  do  for  Africa?  The  same  that  we  are  now 
^tempting.    Give  the  people  MisaionarieBi  give  them  Biblei|  give  them  the 
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power  to  perpetuate  the  gospel  amoDgst  them, — or  in  one  word,  civilization/' 
Now,  if  Mr.  B.  means  to  say,  that  the  written  or  printed  word  of  God* 
and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  its  being  read  bj  a  considerable  number  of 
the  people  in  any  nation  converted  suddenly  to  Ood,  is  essential  to  the  per- 
manence of  Christianity  among  them,  we  entirely  agree  with  him.     If,  going 
further,  he  means  to  say,  that  besides  the  word,  it  is  also  essential  that  such 
a  people  have  the  ministry,  and  the  church,  and  the  sacraments,  as  else  their 
ChriHtianity  will  soon  die  out,  we  also  agree  with  him  heartily.    But  if  going 
still  further  and  insisting  as  we  understand  him  to  do,  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  Church  as  we  have  supposed  above,  must,  necessarily, 
prove   transient  unless   ^'foreign  assistance,"  in  the  way  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  social  improvements,  be  given  to  this  church  of  Jesus  Christy 
we  think  he  commits  a  serious  error.     We  think,  he  impugns  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  Christ  crucified.     We  think,  he  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  God's  spirit  below  the  feeble  strength  of  men.     The  church, 
and  the  ministry,  and  the  written  Word,  is  all  we  need  cu  Christ's  discipki^ 
to  send  to  the  Ileathen.     This  is  all  He  commanded  us  to  carry  to  them* 
This  is  all  His  apostles  carried  any  wherewith  them.     This  carried  tot 
people,  their  civilization  will  begin  at  once  to  be  developed  out  of  these 
elements.     Taught  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  each  other,  and  to  themselves 
they  are  civilized,  even  without  the  trappings  of  European  or  American 
society. 

Holding  this  idea  of  reason  as  the  teacher  of  roan  in  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  holding  this  estimate  of  the  place  of  civilization  amongst  the  means 
of  permanently  converting  the  nations,  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  that  Mr. 
B.  has  high  hopes  of  the  conversion  of  the  natives  around  Liberia,  by  the 
infiuence  of  that  colony.  All  colonizationists,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  agree 
with  Mr.  B.  in  his  idea  of  civilization  as  a  means  of  converting  men,  or  at 
least  kct>ping  them  converted.  Mr.  B's.  testimony  however,  confirms  what 
we  have  stated  in  another  article  of  this  number  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
colonists  and  natives : 

^<  But  the  Libenans  cannot  be  justified  generally  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  whioh  they  treat  the  natives.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  social  and 
other  differenoea«  they  regard  their  barbarous  neighbors  with  too  rouok 
contempt.  Neither  do  they  exert  themselves  as  ihey  might,  to  improve 
them  in  civilization  and  religion.  It  is  true,  that  the  churches  and  schoolfl 
ar^  open  to  the  natives,  if  they  choose  to  enter  them ;  but  the  naked  and 
ignorani  bdu-barians  do  not  choose  to  thrust  themselves  in  among  the  proud 
and  well  dressed  Liberian?,  either  to  learn  or  worship.  I  am  glad  that  some 
are  now  making  more  special  efforts  to  improve  the  n:itives,  and  I  hare  no 
dMLbl  tliat  peraeferlng^  well  diraelad  ^Ebrts  will  be  •ucoeaBfiiL'' 
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The  feelings  of  coDtempt  and  aversion  with  which  the  LiberiaDS  generaUy 

■eem  to  regard  the  natives,  are  precisely  what  we  oaght  to  expect  in  a  colony 

coming  from  a  distant  country,  speaking  another  language,  and  having 

different  ideas  on  many  points  from  those  which  the  native  Africans  hold, 

ind  a  colony  moreover,  consisting  largely  of  unconverted  men.    And  so  we 

oQght  to  expect  that  these  feelings  will  be  met  with  corresponding  feelings 

o&  the  part  of  the  natives.     Accordingly,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  read, 

in  the  papers,  of  the  war  now  actually  going  on  between  the  colony  and  the 

Didves,  a  war  which  has  broken  out  anew  since  we  wrote  the  article  on 

Hittions  and  Colonization.    These  things  must  inevitably  be,  and  increase. 

Ail  the  power  and  all  the  wisdom  of  men  cannot  hinder  contin#tl  collisions 

Dore  and  more  serious  and  destructive  between  these  two  peoples,  now  on 

tlie  African  coast.     And  the  result  must  be,  if  all  history  deceive  us  not^ 

either  the  subjugation  of  the  natives  by  the  colony,  or  the  destruction  of  the 

colony  by  the  natives. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  by  the  estimate  Mr.  B.  puts  on 
commerce  with  Christian  nations  as  an  element  in  the  work  of  Missions  to 
Africa.    But  we  cannot  and  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point. 


We4tward  Bmpire :  or  the  Great  Drama  of  Human  Process,  By 
E.  L  Magoon,  author  of  Proverbs  for  the  People,  Republican  Christianity, 
Qrttors  of  the  American  Revolution,  Living  Orators  of  America,  <fec. 
1S56. — ^The  design  of  this  work  is  nothing  less  than  to  unfold  the  scheme 
of  Providence  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  human  history.  The  ages 
selected,  as  topics  of  special  illustration,  are  those  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  Le0| 
and  Washington,  and  each  is  reviewed  under  the  inviting  heads  of  Litera- 
ture, Art,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  The  author  is  full  of  hope  in 
relation  to  his  own  country.  All  the  past  has  existed  for  us, — '^  if  we 
nqnire  as  to  the  area  and  agency  of  the  chief  progression  in  the  domain  of 
kom&n  history,  it  will  be  found  that  Japhet  has  been  the  constant  leader 
fiirope  the  intermediate  track,  and  America  the  manifest  goal.''  '^  Let  us 
fimdly  hope  that,  on  the  side  of  the  globe  opposite  to  the  first  Ararat,  shall 
a  second  be  reached  by  the  ark  of  conservative  civilization,  whereon  human 
RMon  and  divine  righteousness  will  repose  in  the  sublimest  earthly  union, 
and  thence  send  down  a  perfected  race  to  propagate  their  virtues  and  redeem 
'  Binkind.''  The  author's  plan  is  certainly  a  bold  one,  and  to  execute  it  well 
vithin  the  compass  of  a  duodecimo  volume,  requires  abilities  which  we 
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sospeot  thai  but  few  men  possess.    If  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  aatl^^^ 
in  all  his  speoalations,  if  we  are  sometimes  shocked  with  principles  whv^^ 
seem  to  us  to  overstep  the  modestj  of  truth,  we  admire  his  courage,  his  hi«.^ 
anticipations,  and  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  overruling  providenoe  of  G(^ 
He  is  very  far  from  preaching  the  ^'philosophy  of  despair.'' 

A  Biographical  Dictionary,  comprising  a  summary  account  of  the  mott 
Distinguished  Persons  of  all  Ages,  Nations,  and  Professions,  including  mm 
than  two  thousand  articles  of  American  Biography.  By  Rev.  John  L 
Blaks,  D.  D.,  author  of  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Daily  Scrip- 
ture  ReadiiMp,  Farmers'  Every  Day  Book,  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  Home  in 
tlie  Country.     Philadelphia:  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  1857. 

^*  This  work  was  first  published  in  1836,  and  it  contained  1096  pages 
royal  octavo.     The  calculation  was  made   at   the  time,  that  it  comprised 
10,000  different  articles,  of  which  more  than  lOOO  were  of  American  biog- 
raphy.    Twelve  editions  of  it  have   been  published.     The  last  one  was  in 
1854.     Of  the  numerous  notices  and  reviews  of  the  work,  and  of  letters  re. 
lating  to  it,  only  one  is  known  to  have  been  otherwise  than  commendatory; 
and  that  one  was   supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  an  individual  who  had 
a  rival  interest.     The  author  has  been  engaged  more  than  three  years  in  ool- 
lecting  and  arranging  material  to  enlarge  the  work ;  mainly   in   bringing  in 
sketches  of  distinguished   persons  who  have  died   since    1 836 ;  but  a  few 
others  have  been  prepared  of  such  as  were  then  accidentally  or  unavoidably 
omitted.     The  whole  number  of  new  articles  thus  introduced,   amount  to 
about  2400 ;  lOOO   of  these  are   American  Biography,   the   others  mostly 
European ;  30  of  parties  who  died  in  1856 ;  102  of  them  of  persons  that  died 
in  1855;  95  in  1854;  93  in  1853;  85  in  1852 ;  80  in  1851 ;  84  in  1850; 
62  in  1849  ;  55  in  1848 ;  60  in  1846 ;  and  the  others  about  equally  dirided 
in  the  ten  preceding  years.     Of  the  American  articles,  22  are  of  persons  thai 
belong  to  tbe  State  of  Maine  ;  37  to  New  Hampsliire;  30  to  Vermont;  100 
to  Massachusetts ;  30   to  Rhode   Island;  46   to   Connecticut;   112  to  New 
York;  31   to  New  Jersey;  74  to  Pennsylvania;  30  to  Maryland;  55  to 
Virginia;  41  to  North  Carolina;  85  to  South  Carolina;  20  to  Georgia;  l6 
to   Louisiana;    15  to  Tennessee;    18   to   Kentucky;  50  to   Ohio;  15  to 
Indiana;  and  the   remainder  in  less   numbers,   to  the  other   States.      Of 
the  new   articles   of   American  biography,    146    are   of  clergyman;    168 
of  lawyers;    65   of   physicians;   60   of   merchants;  25   of  mechanics;  24 
of  booksellers   and  publishers ;  30  of  printers   and   editors ;  50   of  farmen 
and  planters;  80   of   authors;  15  of   foreign   missionaries;    120   are   d^ 
signated   as  statesmen;    80   as  scientific,  literary,  or  classical  professors; 
20  are  of  manufacturers ;  28  of  officers   of  the  American  Navy ;  60  of  ofli* 
cers  of  the  American  Army ;  and  about  100  of  judicial  or  executive  magis- 
trates.    It  is  apparent  that  in  many  instances  the  same  individual  comes  into 
diffefent  classincations ;  to  wit,  lawyers  may  be  statesmen   and  magistrateSy 
and  clergymen  and  physicians  may  be  professors  and  authors. 

"  About  400  articles  of  the  Foreign  biography  have  been  compiled  from  Ohm 
Gentleman^s  Magazine ;  80  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  Universal  Biography^ 
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Ioodon,1854;  about  the  same  number  from  the  London  Hand-Book  of 
UQiver»il  Biography ;  and  the  rest  from  iiose^s  Biographical  Dictionary,  in 
12  Fulumes,  and  the  British  periodicals.  The  foreign  articles  are  also  en- 
n'ched  with  many  names  of  booksellers  and  publishers. 

**  Over  100  articles  of  the  American  biography  have  been  compiled  from 
tbe  American  Almanac;  6C  from  the  American  Encyclopedia ;  but  the  most 
of  the  articles,  or  about  800,  are  from  correspondents,  the  periodical  press, 
fboeral  sermons,  and   other  miscellaneous  sources.     Among  the  articles  of 
American  biography  are  philanthropists,  who  contributed,  it  is  believed,  not 
Jos  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  public  literary,  scientific,  and  humane  pur- 
poses.   The  author  has  aimed  to  collect  the  names  of  persons  in  the  business 
ind  producing  classes — those  who  cause  national  wealth,  and  give  perpetuity 
to  our  public  institutions — working  men — thinking  men — though  without 
scholastic  education  and  conventional   rank  in  society.     It  is  particularly  de- 
lved for  editors,  professional  men,  teachers,  and  general  readers.'' 

Such  are  the  claims  of  this  work  as  set  forth  by  its  publishers.    It  is  a 

book  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  will  be  a  valuable  manual  to  the  general  reader 

who  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  men  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 

tbe  records  of  the  past.     It  is  probably  less  complete  in  some  departments  of 

tfident  biography  than  Lempiiere.    But  a  selection  must  be  made  to  reduce  a 

work  of  this  kind  to  moderate  dimensions.    The.  biographical  dictionary  of 

Mmes  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  only,  down  to  the  period 

of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  as  edited  by  Smith,  extends  to  three  heavy  and 

doeely  printed  octavos.    The  dictionary  of  Dr.  Blake  is  rich  in  American 

biography,  and   as  such,  is  especially   interesting  to  our  ovn  citizens,  and  to 

allvhe  desire  information  concerning  the  men  of  this  country. 

The  Doctrine  of  Baptisms :  Scriptural  Examination  of  the  questions 
fttpectingy  L  The  Translation  of  BaptizOy  II.  The  mode  of  Baptism^ 
III,  THk  subjtcu  of  Baptism,  By  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Norfolk,  Va.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner,  377 
ad  379  Broadway.  1857.  pp.  322,  12mo.  Writers  on  Baptism  have  too 
often  deformed  their  pages  with  dogmatism,  and  ill-tempered  personalities^ 
We  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  read  a  book  on  this  subject  more  free 
bm  such  blemishes.  It  is  throughout  a  dignified,  calm,  clear,  able,  and  con- 
mcing  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  Baptism,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip, 
torw,  as  to  ita  import,  mode,  and  subjects.  There  is  learning  without  the 
im  of  learning,  fairness  of  argument,  candid  examination  of  the  views  o^ 
those  of  an  opposite  taith,  and  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  doctrine  enter^ 
tuned  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  common  to  them  and  other  Protestant 
eonunuDions  which  practise  infant  baptism.  As  to  the  meaning  of  haptizo 
ihoi  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  religious  or  sacred  term,  he  regards  it  aa 
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nearly  equivalent  with  the  term  to  purify,  though  more  special  and  limits 
that  it  is  used  in  a  technic  sense  of  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  visible  cbur^ 
in  a  literal  sense  of  consecration^  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  regeneration,  \ 
holds  that  *'  to  translate  the  Greek  haptizo  in  the  Word  of  God,  by  the  ]^ 
lish  words  to  dip  or  tmmerM,  or  in  any  other  language,  by  words  corresp^oj 
ing  to  our  English  words  dip  or  immerse,  is  to  mistranslate  the  word  of  Grod 
As  to  the  mode,  he  says,  "  The  conclusion  in  this  whole  matter,  to  whieli  ^ 
come,  is — 

1 .  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  haptizo,  nor  in  tbe 
emblematic  import  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  to  authorize  the  belief  that  any  pa^ 
ticular  mode  of  applying  water  to  the  person  of  the  baptized,  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  baptism. 

2.  While  we  cannot  determine,  with  absolute  certainty,  whether  sprink- 
ling, pouring,  or  immersion,  was  the  mode  of  baptism  practised  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  immersion  is  the  least  probable  of  the  three. 

3.  To  require  immersion  in  order  to  admission  to  the  church  of  God,  is 
to  infringe  upon  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  fiiee, 
to  teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men." 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  author  through  bis  arguments.     There  are  a  few 

interpretations  contained  in  the  book  to  which  we  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to 

yield  our  assent,  but  to  any  one  afflicted  with  doubts,  or  desirous  of  reviewing 

the  entire  subject,  it  will  be  found  a  pleasant  and  valuable  guide. 

Plantation  Sermons,  or  Plain  and  Familiar  Discourses  for  the  tnstrue- 
tion  of  the  unlearned.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.     Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  IVO. 

Hazael,  or  Know  Thyself.  By  Rev.  A.  F.  Dickson,  Charleston,  8.  C. 
American  Sunday  School  Union,     pp.  106. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  has  been  some  time  before  the  publft,  but  wi 
have  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  noticing  it  before.  Its  practical  utilitj 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  has  been  well  tested  by  experiment 
Happy  the  man  who  is,  not  in  pretence  only,  but  in  truth,  **  a  guide  of  th( 
blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  i 
teacher  of  babes." 

The  character  of  Hazael,  with  a  description  of  which  the  second  of  th« 
volumes  above  mentioned  opens,  affords  the  author  an  occasion  of  revealin| 
the  subterfuges  of  the  unbelieving  heart,  and  arousing  it  from  its  spiritua 
torpor.  The  style  of  Mr.  Dickson  is  full  of  life,  point,  and  rapid  movement 
He  paints  with  a  quick  but  graphic  pencil,  moves  onward  to  his  object,  no 
with  a  stately  march,  but  with  a  cheerful,  fervid  alacrity.  Such  a  book  i 
well  adapted  to  rouse  the  most  lethargic  from  their  slumbers. 


rei 
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Sinai  and  PoUaSmej  in  canmeUan  with  their  History.  Bj  Arthur 
fmruTN  Stanlst,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Stdfield :  New  Toik.    1857.    Pp.  535,  Svo. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  the  English  public  bj  his 
^^ Life  of  Dr.  Arnold"  and  '' Bishop  Stanley/' and  more  recently  by  his 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    In  all 
iktsd  writings  he  has  displayed  his  learning,  taste,  and  powers  of  analysis 
tfd  description.     ''  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  to  a  large  extent,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Mthor's  own  observation.    The  winter  of  1852  and  the  spring  of  1853  was 
spent  by  him  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.     It  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
ike  relation  between  the  History  and  the  Q-eography  of  the  Chosen  People, — 
<'io  point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen,  so  to 
fpeak,  through  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  the  country  by  being  seen  through 
Ike  eyes  of  the  Bible."     It  is  an  attempt  '^  so  to  delineate  the  outward  events 
4f  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  that  they  should  come  home  with  a  new 
power'^  to  the  mind,  ''so  to  bring  out  their  inward  .spirit  that  the  more 
complete  realization  of  their  outward  form  should  not  degrade,  but  exalt  the 
iuth  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle."     It  gives  interest  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tees,  when  the  reader  can  transport  himself  to  the  scenes  of  the  events 
leoorded,  when  he  can  picture  around  him,  the  mountains,  wadys,  cities, 
Tillages,  forests,  and  plains,  in  which  they  occurred,  when  he  can  trace  the 
Wondaries  of  the  tribes  as  given  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  ''  The  Domesday 
Book  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,^  when  the  earliest  records  of  Christianity, 
''a  perpetad  narrative  of  journeyings  to  and  fro,  by  lake  and  mountain, 
over  sea  and  land,  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  no  other  creed,'^  are  illus- 
trated by  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.     The 
kook  before  us,  wDl  assist  the  student  of  the  Scriptures  to  do  all  this.     The 
Maps  have  been  framed,  not  only  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  physical 
'featares  of  the  country,  but  the  actual  colouring  which  meets  the  eye  of  the 
trafeller  at  the  present  time. 


YUlas  and  Cottages:  A  Series  of  Designs  prepared  for  execuiion  in 
(&e  Uiuted  States.  By  Calvert  Vaux,  Architect,  late  Downing  &  Vaux. 
^(wtAirgkan  the  Hudson,  Illustrated  by  300  Engravings.  1857.— This 
Waatiful  book,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  with  large  type,  if  it  should  have 
the  same  effect  upon  others  which  a  cursory  examination  of  its  votIous 
deaigos  has  produced  upon  ourselves,  may  tempt  to  serious  encroachments 
spoa  the  tenth  commandment.  We  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  our 
20 
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house  was  so  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable,   until  we  saw  the  plans  q^ 
others.    This  book  has  revealed  to  us  wants  of  which  we  neyer  dream^^ 
before,  and  we  think  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  just  penalty  on  th^ 
artist,  that  he  should  be  required  to  appease  the  dissatisfaction  he  has  created. 
We  are  sorry,  considering  the  state  of  our  finances,  that  we  ever  saw  the 
book.    *^  If  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'' 


We  are  gratified  to  note  the  increasing  interest  with  which  the  study  of 
logic  is  regarded  in  this  country.  We  have  before  us,  three  recent  treatises 
by  American  writers,  which  indicate  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  old  text- 
books which  were  in  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  first  is,  ElemenU 
of  LogiCf  together  with  an  Introdiictori/  View  of  Philosophy  in  generalj  by 
Henry  P.  Tappan;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  second  is,  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Logic,  by  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  a  Professor  in  the  Hobart 
Free  College,  Geneva,  Western  New  York ;  same  Publishers.  The  third 
is,  the  Science  of  Logic,  by  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  ;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  They  all  possess  merit,  but  an  articulate  criticism  would  require  ui 
extended  article  which  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  furnish. 


Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia^  <u  contcUned  fs 
tTie  letters  of  Thonuis  Jefferson  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell^  hitherto  unpuh" 
lished:  with  an  Appendix  consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Bill  for  a 
complete  system  of  education,  and  other  illustrative  documents,  tad 
an  Introduction  comprising  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Vnijeritf, 


Jehovah's  Gracious  Appeal  to  the  Toung :  A  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  James  Earle,  of  Aberdeen,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  the  University  of  Missississippi,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  December  7th,  1856.  By  John  H.  Wai>- 
DEL,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  | 

An  earnest,  affectionate,  and  faithful  appeal  to  the  students  of  his  charge, 
under  affecting  circumstances,  by  their  revered  instructor.  It  is  the  first 
production  of  the  author^s  pen  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  read,  and  reyeab 
the  sources  of  that  power  over  the  affections  and  consciences  of  his  youthful 
hearers  of  which  we  have  often  heard  from  their  lips. 


% 
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lod  t  BiographicaU  Notice  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  J.  W.  Randolph,  Rioh- 

■ond,  Va. — We  need  not  add  a  word  to  the  title  page  of  this  volume  to 

jDfine  it  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  higher  ed action.     The 

doifersity  of  Yir^nia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  institution  of  the 

eooDtrj,  and  we  have  here  the  history  of  its  conception  and  birth,  which 

throws  no  little  light  upon  its  rapid  growth  and  present  maturity.    There 

m  features  of  the  plan  which  we  do  not  think  adapted  to  the  condition  of 

(ke  oountry,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  ns  that  it  is  safe  to 

IRfome  upon  diligence,  where  there  are  no  motives  to  enforce  it.     But  that 

III  young  man  who  is  ambitious  and  aspiring,  the  University  offers  rare 

fld  ngnal  advantages,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  has  a  learned  Faculty 

ad  a  well  digested  distribution  into  schools.     The  opportunities  are  ample, 

bat  we  fear  that  too  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student.    The  sys- 

Iv  of  examinations  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  if  some  expedient  could 

\fk  foand  to  make  every  man  undergo  them^^  the  system  would  be  very  nearly 


1.  Why  do  1  live  ?    American  Tract  Society,     pp.  206. 

2.  The  Well  in  the  Valley.  "  Who,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca, 
mib  it  a  well"  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6.  American  Sunday  School  Union,  pp.  430. 

8.  By  whom  is  the  world  to  he  converted  ?  or  Christians  Christ^ s  repre- 
Maiives  and  agents  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  Philadelphia.  Pres- 
bytflrian  Board  of  Publication,     pp.  108. 

The  above  are  from  the  untiring  pen  of  our  Reverend  brother,  Thomas 
Smyth,  D.  D.  of  Charleston.  In  sickness  or  in  health  he  wearies  not  in  lite- 
nry  labour,  striving  to  reach  those  by  whom  his  voice  cannot  be  heard,  in 
defence  of  the  truth,  or  in  efforts  to  promote  Christian  activity,  and  practical 
piety.  The  first  of  these  little  books  is  an  earnest,  encouraging,  and  awaken- 
ing appeal  to  the  Christian  heart.  Its  title  may  have  been  suggested  by  his 
own  stricken  health.  <*  The  best  and  most  useful  lives"  says  he, "  have  sometimes 
been  the  sickliest ;  and  the  feeblest  body  has  often  encompassed  the  happiest 
IB  well  as  the  holiest  spirit."  P.  20.  It  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  the  children 
of  God,  that  though  their  outward  man  perish,  their  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  The  Well  in  the  Valley  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  privileges  and 
obGgatioDS  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  offers  itself  as  an  affectionate  guide  to 
tbose  who  are  enquiring,  or  should  enquire  whether  they  ought  not  openly  to 
frofett  Christ,  and  become  united  with  the  visible  church.    The  views  it  ex- 
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presses  on  this  point  are  those  of  onr  Directory  for  Worship.     Chap. 
These  unpretending  volumes  which  aim  at  the  heart,  may  do  as  good  serv^ 
for  Christ  ai^d  his  church,  as  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  volumes  of  t 
same  author.    They  are  all  eminently  practical,  appealing  to  the  religioi 
sensibilities  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

1.  A  Spiritual  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  God  consisting  of  a  Med 
tation  for  the  Evening  and  Morning  of  each  Day  in  the  Year,  upon  Selei 
Texts  of  Scripture,  humbly  intended  to  establish  the  Faith,  promote  \l 
comfort,  and  influence  the  practice  of  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  By  Wi 
LiAM  Mason.  In  Christ  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledg 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  vol.  2,  pp.  506,  508.- 
A  beautiful  edition  of  a  well  known  and  deservedly  esteemed  work. 

2.  A  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  Doctrines,  Order,  and  Policy  of  the  Presk 
terian  Church,     vol.  9. 

3.  Isabel,  or  a  Sabbath  Well  Spent.    By  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  D, 
London.     A  Tract 

4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers.  By  John  Dalue.  j; 
456. 

5.  A  Qlance  Backward  at  Fifteen  Years  of  Missionary  Life  in  Nort 
India.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warren,  D.  D.     pp.  256. 

6.  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  translated  from  the  Latin,  wit 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  D.  D,  with  an  Introductory  Essa^ 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Theologici 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.     pp.  260. 

7.  The  Wedge  of  Gold,  or  Achan  in  Eldorado.     By  the  Rev.  W.  1 
Scott,  D.  D.     pp.  162. 

8.  Domestic  Duties.     By  Rev.  Rufus  Bailey,    pp.  120. 

9.  The  Childs  Scrap  Book.     Compiled  by  the  Editor,     pp.  144. 

10.  Gleanings  from  Real  Life.  By  S.  S.  Eglisea,  author  of  Liis 
Furguson.    pp.  180. 

11.  The  Bishop  and  the  Monk.     pp.  166. 

12.  Footprints  of  Popery,     pp.  180. 

13.  A  Metho^for  Prayer.    By  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,    pp.  273. 

14.  The  World  and  its  Influences,     pp  120.} 

15.  All  Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  By  TH03fl 
Vincent,    pp.  364. 

.  16.  Lessons  for  the  Little  Ones.    By  a  Teacher  of  Infants,     pp.  18Q 
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17:  Children  of  Abraham :  or  Sketches  of  Jewish  Converts,  being  in 
ptrt  a  sequel  to  Leila  Ada.     pp.  119. 

18.  Faith  and  Works.     By  L.  H.  Christian,    pp.  138. 

19.  Little  Nelly  and  the  Dying  Irish  Girl.     pp.  144. 

20.  The  Sower  and  the  Seed.     By  John  Hall,  J).  J),    pp.  127. 

21.  William  Bartlett:  or  the  Oood  Son.     pp.  108. 

22.  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,     pp.  91. 

23.  The  Presbyterian  Juvenile  Psalmodist.     By  Thomas  Hastings  . 
pp.  256. 

24.  The  Child's  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.     By  Rev.  J  Wallacb. 
Kingstree,*  S.  C.     pp.  179. 

25.  The  Duty  of  Praying  for  Others.     By  Rev.  William  Romaine. 
pp.  82. 

26.  Forgive  us  our  Debts.    By  John  Hall,  D.  D.    pp  34. 

27.  The  First  Sabbath  Excursion,     pp.  72. 

28.  Aunt  Sarah's  Stories,     pp.   55. 

29.  Little  Kadore,  the  Royal  Beggar  Boy,  and  Maurice  Sullivan,   pp.  36. 

30.  Annie  Grey,  and  Other  Sketches.     By  Olive,     pp.  72. 

31.  Death   Bed  Triumphs  of  Eminent  Christian.s.     Compiled  by  the 
Ker.  Forbes  Burns,    pp.  191. 

32.  The  Classmates,  or  The  College  Revival.     By      Minister,    p.  203. 

33.  Calvin  and  His  Enemies.     A  Memoir  of  the  life,  character,  and 
principles  of  Calvin.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.     pp.  180. 

34.  Witnesses  for  Christ,  or  the  Poet,  the  Hero,  the  Statesman,  and 
the  Philosopher,    pp.  72. 

35.  Petra,  or  The  Rock  City  and  its  Explorers,     pp.  79. 

36.  Backbiting  Reproved,  The  Visit,  and  Other  Sketches.     By  Chab- 

LOTTE  ElZIABETH.      pp.  144. 

37.  Learn  to  Say  No,  or  The  City  Apprentice,     pp.  122.     Written  for 
the  Board  of  Publication. 

38.  Daniel  Baker's  Talk  to  Little  Children,     pp.  68. 

39.  The  Paradise  of  Children,  an  address  to  boys  and  girls.     By  the 
Rev.  N.  MoRREN.     pp.  72. 

40.  The  Christian  in  the  Church.     By  John  M.  Lowrie.  pp.  47. 

41.  The  Transformed  Island.     A  Story  of  the  South  Seas.  pp.  72. 

42.  Sabbath   School   Theology,  or   Conversations  with   a  Class.     By 
Joes  IIall,  D.  D.    pp.  94. 

43.  Gkms  from  the  Coral  Islands,  or  Incidents  between  Savage  and 
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Ghnstian  Life  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.    By  the  ReT.  William  Gill. 
Barotonga.    pp.  282. 

44.  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands,  Western  Polenesia.    By  the  Rot. 
William  Gill,  Baratonga.    pp.  232. 

The  above  are  all  pablications  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  bear  their    respected  imprimatur.     We  bid  them  a  cordial  welcome 
amongst  us.     A  truly  Presbyterian  literature  must  be  a  blessing  both  to  our 
church  and  our  country. 


THE 
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Art.  I.— miracles. 

3'^''*  on  the  MircLcl^s  of  Our  Lord.  By  Richard  Ciienevix 
TKE>xir,  !M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Itchen  Stoke,  Hants ;  ProfesBor  of 
Divinity,  King's  Colle^jje,  London ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bisliop  of  Oxford;  and  late  Ilulsean  Lecturer.  Second 
eJ.    London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.    1S47.    Pp.  467. 

0)\  Mirarhs.  By  RALrii  WAiiDLAw,  D.  D.  "  What  s'lgn  aliowest 
thov^  then,,  that  we  may  see^  and  believe  thee  ?  W/uU  dost  thou 
irorl'?^' — ^TiiE  Jews  to  Jesus.  New  York:  Kobert  Carter  & 
Br»)thei-s,  Xo.  2.S5  Broadway.    1853.    Pp.  295. 

in  Inquiry  into  the  Proofs^  Nature^  and lixtent  of  Inspiration^ 
0710.  into  the  Authority  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev,  Samuel 
IIiM>s,  yi.  A.,  of  (Queen's  College,  and  A  ice-Principal  of  St. 
Albiin's  Hall,  Oxford.  Oxford:  Printed  by  W.  Baxter,  for  B. 
Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street,  London ;  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford. 
1S31. 

All  the  departures  from  the  ancient  faith  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  liavo  distinguished  modern  speculation, 
may  be  traced  directly,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  pervereeness 
oftlie  heart  as  the  ultimate  cause,  to  an  insuperable  repugnance  to 
the  admission  of  miracles.  The  supernatural  has  been  the  stone  of 
stumbling  and  the  rock  of  oftence.  The  antipathy  to  it  has  given 
rise  to  open  infidelity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  various  types  ot 
criticism,  on  the  other,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  agreement 
in  rejecting  everything  that  transcends  the  ordinary  agencies  of  na- 
ture, Lave  been  classed  under  the  common  name  of  Rationalism. 
If  the  immediate  intervention  of  God,  either  in  the  world  of  mat- 
ter or  of  mind,  is  assumed  to  be  intrinsically  incredible,  nothing 
22 
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is  IcJft  but  to  discard  the  records  which  assert  and  pretend  to  give 
examples  of  it,  as  impudent  impostures,  or  to  seek,  by  tortuous 
iuteri)rctation,  to  reconcile  accounts  confessedly  false  with  the  hon- 
esty of  the  historian,  and,  what  would  seem  to  be  still  more  difficult, 
with  the  essential  divinity  of  the  religion.  The  English  Deists,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  took  the  former  course, 
and  denounced  the  Bible  in  unmeasured  terms  of  vituperation  and 
abuse.  They  saw  no  middle  ground  between  the  rejection  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  rejection  of  Christianity.  They  could  not 
comprehend  how  that  could,  in  any  sense,  bo  treated  as  divine 
w-hicli  was  made  up  of  a  tissue  of  fables,  or  how  they  could  be  re- 
garded as  honest  men,  who  had  palmed  the  grossest  extravagances 
upon  the  world,  as  sober,  Iiistorical  realities.  Woolstou  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  an  exception.  His  letters  u])on  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  are  remarkable  for  having  anticipated  the  method, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  which  has  been  carried  out  with  such  per- 
verseness  of  learning  and  ingenuity  by  Strauss  and  Bauer.  "  HiSi. 
whole  reasoning,"  wo  use  the  words  of  Strauss  himself,  "  tum^ 
upon  the  alternative,  either  to  retain  the  historical  reality  of  tli^ 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  the  divine 
character  of  the  narratives,  and  reduce  the  miracles  to  mere  arti, 
fices,  miserable  juggleries,  or  common-])lace  deceptions;  or,  in 
order  to  hold  fast  the  divine  character  of  these  narratives,  to  reject 
them  entirely  as  detiiils  of  actual  occurrences,  and  regard  them  as 
Iiistorical  representations  of  certain  spiritual  truths."  His  own 
opinion  is  nowhere  articulately  expressed,  but  the  presumption  is, 
from  the  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  his  book,  that  he  was  really 
a  Deist,  who  resorted  to  allegory  as  a  convenient  cover  for  his 
malignity  ;  and  to  the  spiritual  sense,  as  a  protection  from  the  un- 
spiritual  weapons  with  which  he  was  likely  to  be  assailed.  He 
was  well  aware,  if  his  dilemma  could  be  fairly  and  conclusively 
made  out,  which  horn  of  it  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  English- 
men would  adopt.  A  religion  shrouded  in  figures  could  be  no 
religion  ibr  them.  But,  with  this  excei)tion,  if  exception  it  can  be 
called,  the  issue  in  England  was,  Tso  miracles,  no  Christianity ; 
the  Bible  must  be  accepted  as  it  is,  as  out  and  out  divine,  or 
wholly  and  absolutely  rejected ;  it  was,  the  ancient  faith  or  oi)en 
and  avowed  infidelity. 

The  case  was  difl^erent  in  Germany.  The  publication  of  the 
"Wolfenbiittel  Fragments — an  anonymous  production  of  Eeimar, 
which  pursued  ])recisely  the  same  line  of  argument  with  the  Eng- 
lish Deists — gave  rise  to  a  class  of  theologians,  who  have  under- 
taken to  retain  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  its  records.  They  agree  with  tlie  Deists  in  repudiating  all 
that  is  supernatural,  but  they  cannot  agree  with  them  in  denouncing 
prophets  and  apostles  as  impostors ;  or  in  divesting  the  bibliciu^ 
narratives  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  significance.    The  modes  iim 
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"wWch  they  save  the  credit  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  divine 
import  of 'the  sacred  history,  vary  with  the  reigning  philosophy, 
and  constitute  the  different  schools  into  which  the  class  of  theolo- 

S'lans,  commonly  known  as  Rationalists,  may  be  divided.  The 
ret  of  these  schools,  that  founded  by  Eichhorn,  and  perfected  by 
Paulus,  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  narrative 
of  facts,  bv  reducing  the  miraculous  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
natural,  lliey  were  only  ordinary  events,  produced  by  ordinary 
agency,  which  had  assumed  an  extraordinary  character  in  the 
narrative,  either  from  the  omission  of  circumstances  necessaiy  to 
explain  them,  or  from  the  style  in  which  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  age  led  the  spectators  to  describe  them.  Our  Saviour 
neither  wrought  nor  pretended  to  miracles ;  and  the  evangelists 
properly  interpreted,  that  is,  interpreted  in  the  light  and  spirit  of 
their  own  times,  record  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  was  natural. 
Jesus  was  a  wise  and  a  good  man  ;  and  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  his  wonders,  were  "  works  of  benevolence  and 
friendship ;  sometimes  of  medical  skill ;  sometimes  also  the  results 
of  accident  and  good  fortune."  In  this  way  the  history  was  saved  ; 
but  what  became  of  the  divine  ?  That  also  was  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions.  Jesus  introduced  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion  ; 
enforced  it  by  the  example  of  a  spotless  life,  and  confirmed  it  by 
the  glory  of  a  martyr's  death.  He  was  called  of  God,  in  the  sense 
that  providential  circumstances  favoured  the  development  of  his 
character ;  and  his  natural  %itts  qualified  him  to  become  a  great 
moral  teacher. 

The  thorough-going  attempt  to  reduce  the  supernatural  in  the 
Jfew  Testament  to  the  dimension  of  the  natural,  to  make  the 
miracles  nothing  but  the  language  in  which  the  age  signalized 
ordinary  phenomena,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  criticism.  It  contained  the  seeds  of  failure  in  itself; 
" and^ now,"  says  Trench,  "even  in  the  land  of  its  birth  it  has 
entirely  perished." 

The  approximation  to  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  faith  was  indi- 
cated by  the  systematic  eftbrt  of  Schlciermacher  to  reconcile  reli- 
gion to  nature  without  stripping  it  of  all  divine  power.    The  super- 
natiu^l,  in  common  with  the  Deists  and  the  preceding  school,  he 
discarded.    Tlie  low  sense  of  the  natural  which  Paulus  contended 
for,  he  equally  repudiated.     lie  wanted  more  of  God;  a  religion 
that  should  really  answer  to  the  description  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.    Tlie  anxiety  to  escape  from  anything  like  a  real  miracle ; 
and  the  longing  lor  a  system  of  spiritual  life  and  power ;  the 
levulsiou  alike  against  a  material  naturalism  and  a  palpable  super- 
natnralism,  is  the  key  to  the  ehiborate  christology  of  Schlcier- 
macher.   The  conception  which  he  had  of  Christ,  as  the  archetype 
of  perfect  humanity,  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  God  existed  in 
ib&olute  strength,  led  him  to  attribute  to  the  Saviour  an  intimacy 
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of  commnnion  with  nature,  and  an  access  to  her  secrets,  which 
no  other  man  possessed.  lie  was  familiar  with  her  mighty  ener- 
gies, and  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  the  springs  of  her  power, 
and  produce  effects  which,  to  those  immeiiired  in  sense,  should 
appeiu'  to  be  supernatural.  Still  all  that  lie  did  was  to  obey  her 
laws.  He  never  rose  above  her.  A  profounder  knowledge 
invested  him  with  a  deeper  power,  but  it  was  the  same  in  kind 
with  the  power  of  other  men.  This,  of  course,  was  to  deny  the 
miracles  without  denvini'  the  phenomena  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

Next  comes  a  school  which  discards  the  entire  histories  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  authentic  narratives  of  facts,  and  makes  them 
the  offspring  of  the  love,  admiratiun,  and  glory  with  which  the 
followers  of  Jesus  adorned  their  recollections  of  their  master. 
They  were  unconscious  allegories,  in  which  their  imaginations, 
enriched  and  expanded  by  the  prejudices,  and  expectations,  and 
habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  Old  Testament,  threw  their 
remembrances  of  their  Lord  ;  "  the  halo  of  glory  with  which  tho 
infant  church,  gradually  and  without  auy  purpose  of  deceit, 
clothed  its  founder  and  head,  llis  mighty  personality,  of  which 
it  was  livingly  conscious,  caused  it  ever  to  surround  him  with  new 
attributes  of  glory.  All  which  men  had  ever  craved  and  longed 
for,  deliverenco  from  physical  evil,  dominion  over  tho  cnishmg 
powers  of  nature,  victory  over  death  itself;  all  which  had  ever, 
m  a  lesser  measure,  been  attributed  to  any,  they  lent  in  larger  abun- 
dance, in  unrestrained  fulness,  to  him  whom  they  felt  greater 
than  all.  The  system  uuiy  be  most  fitly  characterized,"  and  we 
cordially  concur  in  the  caustic  criticism  of  Trench,  "  as  the  church 
making  its  Christ,  and  not  Christ  his  church." 

On  this  scheme  the  history,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  is 
fairly  abandoned.  There  was  a  basis  of  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
but  what  those  facts  really  were,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing, lie  lived  and  died,  and  this  is  about  all  we  'can  know  with 
any  certainty.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  divine  ?  Is  not  that 
abandoned  too  ?  By  no  means,  says  Strauss.  The  history  is  alto- 
gether unessential ;  the  absolute  contents  of  Chi'istianity  are  quite 
independent  of  it.  The  stories  of  the  New  Testament  are  only  the 
drapery  in  which  a  grand  idea  is  represented  ;  and  that  idea  may 
be  seized  and  retained  without  clinging  to  the  dress  in  which  it 
was  first  presented.  We  may  give  uj)  the  Bible  without  surren- 
dering aught  that  is  divine  in  Ohristianitv  itself.  Here  that  criti- 
cism,  which  ventures  to  reject  the  sui)ernatural  and  yet  call  itself 
Christian,  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point.  Extrava- 
gance could  go  no  farther. 

Though  the  term  Rationalist,  as  a  distinctive  title,  is,  for  tho 
most  part,  restricted  to  the  school  of  Eichborn  and  Paulus,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  extend  it  to  them  all,  in  consequence  of  their 
agreement  in    radical    and    fundamental    principles.    They    all 
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equally  reject  the  supernatural ;  they  all  equally  admit  no  other 
Standard  of  truth  but  our  own  reason;  they  all  equally  repudiate 
an  objective,  external,  divine  revelation.     The  divine  with  them  is 
only  the  true,  and  the  true  is  that  which  authenticates  itself  to 
our  own  souls.    We  believe  because  we  see  or  feel,  and  not  be- 
cause the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken.    Tliey  all  equally  make 
man  the  measure  of  his  religion.    To  indicate  the   diiierences 
imong  themselves,  the  epithets  sensual  and  s])iritual  might  be 
chosen;  which  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  different  systems  of 
]ihilosophy  they  had  respectively  embraced. 

The  pretensions  to  a  deeper  spiritualism  and  a  profounder 
life,  have  given  something  of  currency  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
EchJeiermacher,  have  detracted  from  the  historic  form  in  which 
the  cbristology  of  the  ancient  faith  is  embodied,  and  served  to 
increase,  if  not  to  engender,  a  secret  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
eanest  inquirers,  against  the  miraculous  features  of  Christianity. 
Men  have  been  willing  to  accept  a  religion  which  promises  to 
satisfy  the  longings  of  their  nature,  without  demanding  an  extra- 
ordiDaiy  faith,  which  meets  their  wants  without  repressing  the 
freedom  of  speculation. 

But  the  point  on  which  the  church  has  always  insisted,  and 
vbich  she  makes  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  true  faith,  is^  that 
the  scheme  of  Christianity  involves  the  direct  intervention  of  God  ; 
and  that  the  Scriptures,  which  record  that  scheme,  are  an  authori- 
tative external  testimony  from  him.  She  is  not  content  with  a 
barren  compliment  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  writers ; 
nor  to  the  still  more  barren  admission  that  something  of  truth, 
more  or  less  elevated,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  critic, 
can  be  extracted  from  their  pages.  She  asserts  their  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  she  commends  their  doctrines,  not 
(ecanse  they  commend  themselves  by  intrinsic  probability  or 
ideal  excellence,  but  because  they  are  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The 
fimdamental  postulate  of  the  Kationalist  of  every  type  precludes 
the  conception  of  such  a  revelation.  A  religion  of  authoi^iy  he  as 
indignantly  rejects  as  the  most  unblushing  scoffer.  Such  a  revela- 
tion, being  essentially  supernatural,  stands  or  falls  with  the  miracle. 
Let  those,  therefore,  who  feel  themselves  tempted  to  join  in  the 
cnr  against  miracles,  and  to  depreciate  them  as  carnal  and  earthly ; 
who  would  insist  upon  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  its  equally  divine  credentials,  consider,  well 
what  they  are  doing.  They  are  giving  currency  to  a  principle 
which,  if  legitimately  carried  out,  would  rob  them  of  those  very 
truths  in  which  they  are  disposed  to  rest.  There  is  not  a  distinc- 
tive doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  could  be  known  to  be  true, 
independently  of  just  such  a  revelation  as  implies  the  reality  of 
miraclea.  There  are  no  lines  of  ratiocination,  no  measures  of 
experience,  no  range  of  intuition,  no  ideas  awakened  in  the  soul, 
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which  conld  anthenticate  to  ns  the  ends  and  purposes  on  the 
of  God,  involved  in  that  series  of  stupendous  facts  unfolded  in 
biblical  histories.  What  elevation  of  consciousness,  or  ^ 
intensity  of  moral  and  spiritual  enthusiasm  could  ever  ascertai 
us  the  appointment  of  a  great  Mediator,  on  the  part  of  heav 
high  chancery,  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  an( 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  ?  The  sensible j 
nomena  connected  with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  may,  ind 
be  apprehended  ;  but  their  significance  in  the  economy  of  Grc 
transcends  the  sphere  of  our  faculties  to  discover.  They  are 
counsels  of  His  will,  which  none  can  penetrate  but  His  own  etei 
Spirit ;  and  unless  He  has  revealed  them,  our  speculations  al 
them  are  little  better  than  a  sick  man's  dreams.  They  must 
known  by  a  divine  testimony,  or  they  cannot  be  known  at 
The  question,  then,  of  miracles  runs  into  the  question  concern 
those  very  doctrines  for  the  sake  of  which  we  anect  to  slight  tin 
It  is  impossible  to  abandon  the  miracle,  and  cling  to  any  ot 
Christianity  but  that  which  is  enkindled  in  our  own  souls  from 
sparks  of  our  own  reason.  The  consciousness  of  the  individual 
tlie  consciousness  of  the  Christian  community,  awakened  i 
propagated  by  sympathy,  must  be  the  sole  criterion  of  tn 
Tliere  is  no  alternative  ;  man  must  make  his  religion,  if  God  c 
not  give  it  to  him. 

As  the  question  of  an  external,  authoritative  rcvelat 
depends  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  or  possibility  of  m; 
cles,  we  nave  thought  proper  to  contribute  our  mite  to 
interests  of  religion,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  of  a  sound  ph 
sophy,  by  a  calm  and  candid  discussion  of  the  whole  snoji 
We  are  aware  that  some  would  have  religion  as  complet 
divorced  from  letters  as  from  politics.  But  such  aseparat 
is  as  hopelessly  impossible,  as  it  is  undesirable,  if  it  w 
possible.  Religion  and  philosophy  touch  at  every  poi 
and  we  agree  with  Suarez,  that  no  man  can  be  an  accomplisl 
theologian  who  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  an  accomplished  mi 
physician  ;  and  that  no  man  can  be  an  accomplished  metaphysic 
without  imbibing  principles  which  shall  lead  him  to  religi 
Faith  and  reason  are  distinguished,  but  not  opposed  ;  and  thoi 
a  superficial  culture  may  have  the  effect  which  Strauss  ascri 
to  it,  of  alienating  the  mind  from  the  sacred  records;  ye 
deeper  and  sounder  philosophy  will  correct  the  aberration, 
shall  know  notliing  of  sects  or  parties,  but  those  broad  qi 
tions  which  mere  sectaries  and  partizans  cannot  comprehe 
but  which  pertain  to  the  statesman  and  scholar  are  exa< 
the  topics  which  ought  to  find  a  phice  in  a  journal  like  t 
We  snail  feel  that  we  have  rendered  an  essential  sen 
to  society,  if  we  can  succeed,  in  any  measure,  in  sho^ 
that   the    prejudice   against  the    supernatural,   which  open 
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ably  on  the  minds  of  many,  in  averting  their  attention 
vine  revelation,  is  without  any  just  foundation.  We  hope 
igion  can  be  reconciled  with  science  upon  a  safer  and  easier 
Ein  the  sacrifice  of  either. 

works  named  at  the  head  of  our  article  cover  the  whole 
which  wepropose  to  occupy.  We  shall  pursue  the  raetliod 
I  by  Dr.  W  aralaw,  and  discuss,  first,  the  nature ;  then  the 
jtic  worth  ;  and  finally,  the  credibility  of  miracles. 
What,  then,  is  a  miracle  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  definition 
contemplate  it  only  as  a  phenomenon,  and  include  nothing 
difference  which  clistinguishes  it  from  every  other  species 
its.  There  should  be  no  reference  to  the  cause  that  pro- 
t :  that  must  be  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  effect. 
irno  make,  as  Mill  does  in  his  Logic,  the  belief  of  God's 
ce  essential  to  the  credibility  of  a  miracle,  virtually  deny 
)  miracle  can  be  employed  as  a  proof  of  His  being.  But 
\  evidently  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  argu- 
ere  cannot  proceed  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  in  the 
y  changes  of  nature.  The  miracle  presupposes  God,  and 
I  the  world.  But  the  miracle,  as  a  phenomenon,  may  be 
ended  even  by  the  Atheist.  It  is  an  event,  and  an  event 
iculiar  kind,  and  God  comes  in,  when  the  inquiry  is  made 
cause.  Hence  Cudworth  and  Barrow,  as  well  as  the  Fath- 
1  Schoolmen,  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  miracles  as  an 
;nt  for  the  divine  existence.  Considered  as  a  phenomenon, 
t  does  the  peculiarity  of  the  miracle  consist  ?  Trench  does 
e  a  formal  definition,  and  we  find  it  diflicult  to  determine 
ly  what  his  notion  was.  He  explains  the  terms  by  which 
»  are  distinguished  in  Scripture,  but  these  terms  express 
le  effects  upon  our  own  minds,  the  purposes  for  which  and 
srer  by  which  they  are  WTOught,  and  the  operations  them- 
-the  effect,  the  end,  the  cause — but  they  do  not  single  out 
the  phenomenon  by  which  it  becomes  a  wonder,  a  sign,  a 
or  a  work.  In  his  comparison  of  miracles  and  nature,  we 
ither  failed  to  understand  him  or  he  contradicts  himself, 
serls,  first,  that  the  agency  of  God  is  as  immediate  in 
Unary  occurrences  of  nature,  as  in  the  production  of  mira- 
The  will  of  God  is  the  only  power  wnich  he  recognizes 
ere,  and  to  say  *'  that  there  is  more  of  the  will  of  God  in  a 
e  than  in  any  other  work  of  His,  is  insufficient." — P.  10. 
ret,  in  less  than  a  page,  he  asserts :  "  An  extraordinary 
casuality  belongs,  then,  to  the  essence  of  the  miracle  ;  more 
lat  ordinary,  which  we  acknowledge  in  everything ;  powers 
I,  other  than  those  which  have  always  been  working ;  such, 
I,  as  most  seldom  or  never  have  been  working  until  now. 
inresting  activity  of  God,  which  at  other  times  hides  and 
lis  itselt  behind  the  veil  of  what  we  term  natural  laws,  does 
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in  tho  iniracle  unveil  itself;  it  steps  out  from  its  concealment,  a 
the  hand  which  works  is  laid  bare." — P.  12.  If  God  immediate 
produces  all  events,  what  can  be  meant  by  extraordinary  divi; 
casuality  ?  And  if  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole  energy  in  natui 
what  are  *'  the  powers  of  God  other  than  those  whicn  have  b« 
always  working?"  Has  the  will  of  God  been  seldom  or  nev< 
exerted  ?  If  the  hand  of  God  was  directly  in  every  event,  ha 
has  it  been  concealed  behind  natural  laws?  There  is  certainly 
confusion  here.  The  two  sects  of  statements  must  have  beei 
written  under  the  influence  of  diflferent  feelings.  His.  anxiety  t 
escape  from  a  dead,  mechanical  view  of  nature,  and  from  epico 
roan  conceptions  of  the  indolence  of  God,  may  account  for  hi 
denial  of  all  secondary  agencies ;  the  palpable  features  of  thi 
miracle  forced  upon  him  the  admissions  of  these  same  agencies,! 
a  standard  by  wiiich  it  was  to  be  tried. 

Tho  scriptural  term  which  gives  us  the  nearest  insight  into  tb 
real  nature  of  the  miracle,  is  precisely  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Trend 
speaks  most  slightingly — the  word  wond^^rJ^  It  is  true  that  even 
wonder  is  not  a  miracle,  but  every  miracle  is  a  wonder.  Bu 
cause  of  wonder  is  the  unexpectedness  of  an  event ;  and  the  specift 
dillerence  of  the  miracle  is  that  it  contradicts  that  course  of  natnn 
which  we  expected  to  find  uniform.  It  is  an  event  either  above  o) 
opposed  to  secondary  causes.  Leave  out  the  notion  of  these  secon 
dary  causes,  and  there  can  be  no  miracle.  All  is  God.  Admit  i 
nature,  apart  and  distinct  from  God,  and  there  is  scope  for  an  extn 
ordinary  power.  The  doctrine  of  nature,  as  consisting  of  a  seria 
of  agencies  and  powers,  of  substances  possessed  of  active  proper 
ties  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  by  no  means  introduces  a  dead 
mechanical  view  of  the  universe.  God  has  not  left  the  world,  a 
a  watchmaker  leaves  his  clock,  after  he  has  wound  it  up,  to  purew 
its  own  course  independently  of  any  interference  from  Ilim.  H< 
is  ])resent  in  every  part  of  Ilis  dominion  ;  He  pervades  the  powen 
which  He  has  imparted  to  created  substances  by  his  ceaselea 
energy.  He  sustains  their  efficiency,  and  he  regulates  all  du 
adjustments  upon  which  their  activity  depends.  He  is  the  life  0 
nature's  life.  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 
I>ut  still,  in  dependence  upon  his  sustaining  care  and  the  concur 
rence  of  His  pervading  energy,  nature  hns  powers  and  consists  O! 
causes  which,  in  the  same  circumstances,  always  produce  the  sanu 
ettects.  To  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  we  cordiall] 
assent : 

**  I  Imvo  already,  at  the  ver}-  outset,  given  a  definition   of  them  in  othe 
tonus— as  tporksy  involving  a  temporary  ttuspcnsion  of  the  hiourn  latno 


*  Nomen  miraculi  ab  admiratione  Bumitur.    Thomaa  AquiDtB,  Samma  1,  QoMl 
105,  Art.  7. 
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Mtmrtj  or  a  deviation  from  the  established  constitution  and  fixed  order  of 
is  univerge  ;  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  of  that  department  of  the  uciverse 
lUch  constitutes  our  own  system^  whose  established  order  and  laws  we  are 
sipible,  to  the  full  extent  requisite  for  the  purpose,  of  accurately  ascertain- 
■g : — ^worka,  therefore,  which  can  be  eflfected  by  no  power  short  of  that 
mofa  gave  the  universe  its  being,  and  its  constitution  and  laws.  In  this 
llliiition,  let  it  be  observed,  I  have  called  a  miricle  a  suspension  of  the  knovm 
bn  of  nmturo.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  this.  Effects,  it  is  abundantly  obvi- 
IH^  might  be  produced,  such  as,  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  might  appear, 
wA  might  be  believed,  miraculous,  while  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  per- 
imed  are  well  aware,  from  their  superior   acquaintance  with  the  laws,  and 

Ere,  and  phenomena  of  nature,  that  the  appearance  is  fallacious,  and  the 
'  unfounded.  The  persons  before  whom  they  are  performed  may  be 
titarlj  unable  to  account  for  them  by  any  natural  laws  or  powers  knoum  to 
itm: — ^while,  in  point  of  fact,  in  place  of  their  being  suspensions  of  any  law 
ffkws  of  nature  whatsoever,  they  are  actually  the  product  of  their  operation; 
utibat,  in  the  circumstances,  the  real  miracle  would  have  lain,  not  in  their 
agodvction,  but  in  their  non-production.  That  would  have  been  the  true 
mnsdocL  from  the  settled  constitution  of  nature.  In  such  a  case,  the  miracle 
il  a  miracle  only  to  ignorance;  that  is,  it  is  no  miracle.  A  little  further 
imk^Hnent  of  the  secrets  of  nature  annihilates  the  seemingly  miraculous, 
mi  only  reads  to  the  previously  uninformed  mind  a  new  lesson  of  nature^s 
pilifmity.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  indispensible  requisite  to  a  genuine 
■Biele,  that  it  be  wrought  both  on  materials,  and  by  materials,  of  which 
jfcipfoperties  are  well  and  familiarly  known ;  respecting  which^  that  is,  the 
course  of  nature  is  fully  understood.'j — P.  34-35. 


Dr.  Wardlaw  subseouently  criticises,  and,  we  think  with  jus- 
fiee,  the  distinctions  and  evasions  by  which  Trench  undertakes  to 
niene  the  miracle  from  being  a  yiolation  of  nature's  order :  to  this 
fmi  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a 
|ortion  of  his  remarks : 

^  The  truth  is,  we  must  understand  the   term  nature,    in  the  sense 

WtDy  attached  to  it,  as  relating  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  physi- 

111  system  of  our  own  globe.     It  is  true,  that,  in  consequence  of  sin,  there 

kfe  been   *jarrings   and   disturbances'  of  its  *  primitive  order.'     But  it 

iocB  not  follow  from  that,  that  there   are  no  natural  principles  and  laws  in 

iied  and  constant  operation.     And  when   an  event  occurs  tor  which  these 

tttnal  principles  and  laws  make  no  provision — for  which  they  can  in  no 

lif  iccount — ^which  is  quite   aside  from,   and  at  variance  with,  their  ordi- 

Mry  uniform  operations — ^it  does  not  to  me   seem  very  material,  whether 

H  speak  of  it  as  beyond  nature,  or  above  natiu*e,  or  beside  nature,  or  against 

Wtve,  or  contrary  to  nature — whether  as   a  suspension,   an  interruption, 

teoDtravention,  or  a  violation  of  nature's  laws  ;  provided  we  are  imder- 

teding  '  nature   and  nature's  laws'  as  having  reference  to  the  physical 

iNDomy  of   our    own    system.     When,    in    illustration    of  his  position 

dot  a  miracle  is  not  all  'the  infraction  of  a  law,    but    only  a  lower 

Inr  neutralized  and  put  out  of  working  by  a  superior,'  Mr.  Trench  says, 

^Gontmiially  we  behold,  in  the  world   around  us,  lower  laws  held    in 

23 
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restraint  by  higher,  mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  phywcal  by 
moral ;  yet  we  say  not,  when  tne  lower  thus  gives  place  in  favour  of  the 
higher,  that  there  was  any  violation  of  law,  that  anything  contrary  to 
nature  came  to  pass ;  rather  we  acknowledge  the  law  of  a  greater  freedom 
swallowing  up  the  law  of  a  lesser  ;^  he  seems  to  forget  that  this  ^  holding 
in  restraint  of  one  law  by  the  operation  of  another,'  is  itself  one  o/  ik^ 
very  laws  whose  working  *  we  behold  in  the  world  around  us ;'  and  that  i^ 
comes,  therefore,  among  the  laws  of  nature  as  ordinarily  understood,  th^ 
is  as,  having  relation  to  this  said  *  world  around  us,'  to  the  physcial  order 
of  our  system.  But  it  is  manifestly  unfair,  in  interpreting  nature^  to  quit 
our  own  system,  to  mount  to  a  loftier  sphere,  to  take  in  a  wider  amplitude^ 
to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  being ;  and  then,  because  a  thing,  though 
a  manifest  contjavention  of  the  laws  of  '  the  world  around  us ' — of  *  tSe 
•nature  which  we  know ' — may  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  nature  when 
considered  as  embracing  the  boundless  universe,  and  even  the  attributes  of  '^ 
its  Maker,  thus  bringing  omnipotence  itself  into  the  range  of  *natond  =4 
causes,'  to  deny  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  anything  whatever  to  be 
against  nature.  For  this  involves  the  fallacy  of  taking  me  same  term  ia 
two  senses ;  and,  because  the  thing  in  question  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  it  in  the  one,  concluding  that  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  it  in  the 
other !"— P.  40-41. 


I 


2.  Having  settled  that  the  essence  of  the  miracle  consiBtB  in 
the  contranatural,  or  the  supernatural,  we  are  now  prepared  to  < 
investigate  its  apologetic  wortli.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
briefly  this — we  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Trench — "Is  the  miracle 
to  command,  absolutely  and  without  fiirtber  question,  the  obedi- 
ence of  those  in  whose  sight  it  is  done,  or  to  whom  it  comes  as  an 
adequately  attested  fact,  so  that  the  doer  and  the  doctrine,  without 
any  more  debate,  shall  be  accepted,  as  from  God  ?"  In  other 
words,  is  the  miracle,  in  itself,  from  its  own  intrinsic  character,  a 
suflicient  credential  of  divine  inspiration,  or  a  divine  commission! 

Trench,  in  company  with  the  Jewish  and  pagan  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  a  large  body  of  both   Catholic  and   Protestant     _ 
theologians,  answers  in  the  negative.     Dr.   Wardlaw  answers  in     f 
the  affirmative ;   and  we  think  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  right    The 
assumption  on  which  the  negative  proceeds  is,  that  a  refil  miracle 
may  be  wrought  by  beings  inferior  to  God.    The  Jews  ascribed 
those  of  our  Saviour  to  Beelzebub,  the  gentiles  to  magic,  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  warn  us  against  the  lying  wonders  of  the 
man  of  sin.    Tlie  miracle,   consequently,  establishes,  in  thefint 
instance,   only  the   certainty   of  a  superhuman   origin,  withont 
determining  anything  as  to  its  character.    It  may  be  lieaven  or  it 
may  be  bell.    To  complete  the  proof,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
must  be  considered.    If  that  is  approved  by  the  conscience,  or 
commends  itself  to  the  reason,  it  settles  the  question  as  to  the  real 
source  of  the  miracle — and  the  miracle,    thus  authenticated  as 
from  God,  confirms  in  turn  the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrine.    W^ 
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icquit  this  reasoning  of  the  charge  which  has  often  been  brought 
against  it  of  arguing  in   a  circle.     "When  it  is  said  that  the  doc- 
trine proves   the  miracle,  and  the  miracle    the   doctrine,   it  is 
obvious,  as  Warburton  has  judiciously  remarked,  that  "  the  terra, 
doctrine,  in  the  first  proposition,  is  used  to  signify  a  doctrine 
ifreeaUe  to  the  tnUh  of  things,^  amd  demonstrated  to  he  so  hy  natu- 
id  light.    In  the  second  proposition,  the  term,  doctrine,  is  used  to 
wgnify  a  doctrine  immediately^  OAfid^  in  an  extraordinary  manner^ 
revealed  by  God.    So  that  these  different  significations,  in  the 
declared  use  of  the  word,  doctrine,  in  the  two  propositions,  sets 
the  whole  reasoning  free  from   that  vicious  circle  within  which  our 
philosophic  conjurers  would  confine  it.    In  this  there  is  no  fruitless 
r^nm  of  an  .un progressive  argument,  but  a  regular  procession  of 
two  distinct  and  different  truths,  till  the  whole  reasoning  becomes 
eomplete.    In  truth,  they  aflbrd  mutual  assistance  to  one  another ; 

a  not  by  taking  back,  after  the  turn  has  been  served,  what  they 
given  ;  but  by  continuing  to  hold  what  each  had  imparted  to 
the  support  of  the  other."*  The  whole  argument  may  be  stated 
in  a  smgle  sentence :  The  goodness  of  the  doctrine  proves  the 
divinity  of  the  miracle ;  the  divinity  of  the  miracle  proves — ^not 
the  goodness,  that  would  be  the  circle — but  the  divine  authority  of 
the  doctrine. 

But  though  we  admit  that  this  reasoning  is  valid  as  to  form,  we 
cannot  make  the  same  concession   in  relation  to  its  matter.    We 
eaonot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  created  being,  whether 
leraph  or  devil,  can  work  a  real  miracle.    We  hold  tbat  this  is 
die  exclusive  prerogative  of  God.    The  only  power  which  any  crea- 
ture possesses  over  nature  is  the  power  which   results  from   the 
howledge  of,  and  consists  in  obedience   to,  her  laws.     No  finite 
being  can  make  or  unmake  a  single  substance,  nor  impart  to  mat- 
ter or  to  mind  a  single  original   property.    Nature  is  what  God 
made  it ;  her  laws  what  God  appointed,  and  no  orders  of  finite  in- 
telligence, however  exalted,  can  ever  rise   above  nature — for  they 
are  all  parts  of  it — nor  accomplish  a  single  result  independently  of 
the  properties  and  laws  which  God  has  ordained.    They,  like  man, 
ean  only  conquer  by  obeying.    They  may,  through  superior  knowl- 
edge, effect  combinations  and  invent  machinery,  which,  to  the  ig- 
norant and  uninstructed,  may  produce  effects  that  shall  appear  to 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  a   creature,  but  they  can  never  rise 
above,  nor  dispense  with  the  laws  they  have  mastered.    They  may 
leach  the  mirahUe^  but  never  the  miraKSulum,\    It  was  to  set  this 


*  Divine  Legation,  book  ix.,    chap.  5. 

\  The  diatinction  between  finite  power  and  that  by  which  a  real  miracle  is  wrought, 
nd between  real  and  relative  miracles,  in  clearly  stated  by  Aquinas,  Summa  1,  Quest, 
no,  Art.  4:  *^Miraculum  proprie  dicilur,  cum  aliquid  sit  prsBter  ordinem  natune. 
Bed  non  Bofficit  ad  ratioDem  miracoli  \   si  aliquid  fiiU  prster  ordinem  natures  allci^ia 
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truth  in  a  clear  Hght^  that  the  miracle,  from  its  very  essence,  trai 
Bcends  the  only  species  of  power  that  we  can  ascribe  to  creatura 
that  we  were  so  earnest  in  nxing  the  definition  of  it,  as  somethiDj 
above  or  contradictory  to  nature.  The  power  which  works  j 
miracle  is  evidently  creative — the  same  which  first  gave  to  tb< 
universe  its  being — to  all  substances  their  properties,  and  to  ti^ 
course  of  things  its  laws.  It  is  the  power  of  omnipotence.  Hence^ 
wherever  there  is  a  real  miracle,  there  is  and  must  be  the  finger  of 
God.  Neither  can  his  power  be  delegated  to  a  creature.  He  ig, 
in  no  case,  even  the  instrument  of  its  exercise.  If  imparted  to 
him  as  a  hdhit^  it  would  be,  like  every  other  faculty,  subject  to  his 
discretion  ;  if  only  as  a  transient  virtue,  it  would  still  be  a  part 
of  himself;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that,  even  for  a  moment,  infr 
nite  power  could  be  resident  in  the  finite.*  The  prophet  or  apoetle 
accordingly  never  performs  the  miracle.  He  is  only  the  prophet 
of  the  presence  of  God.  He  announces  what  the  Lord  of  nature 
will  do,  and  not  what  he  himself  is  about  to  perform.  The  case  ig 
well  put  by  Dr.  "Wardlaw  : 

**  Another  observation  still  requires  to  be  made— made,  that  is,  man 
pointedly,  for  it  has  already  been  alluded  to  ;  I  mean  that  in  the  working 
of  a  miracle,  there  is,  in  every  case,  a  direct  and  immediate  interference  q/ 
Deity,  There  is  no  transference  of  power  from  God  the  divinely-coBk- 
missioned  messenger.  Neither  is  there  any  committing  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence to  his  discretion.  The  former  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  impooi- 
ble.  It  would  be  making  the  creature  for  the  time  almighty ;  and  Uia^ 
(since  omnipotence  can  belong  to  none  but  divinity)  would  be  equivalent  to 
making  him  God.  And  the  latter,  were  it  at  all  imaginable,  would  neu- 
tralize and  nullify  the  evidence :  inasmuch  as  it  would  render  necessaiy  lo 
its  validity  a  previous  assurance  of  the  impeccability  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  trust  was  committed ;  that  is,  an  assurance,  and  an  absolute  one,  of  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  ever  perverted,  by  the  improper  application  of  the 


particularis :  quia  sic  cum  aliquis  projicit  lapidem  sursum ,  miraculum  facerei,  com  boe 
sit  praeter  ordinem  oaturse  lapidis.  Ex  hoc  ergo  aliquid  dicitur  esse  roiraculum  qood 
sit  pradter  ordioem  totius  naturte  creatss.  Hoc  antem  nom  potest  facere  oist  Deus ;  qaii 
quicquid  facit  angelus,  vel  quaicunque  alia  creatura  propria  virtute,  hoc  sit  secaodiui 
ordinem  naturae  cieatas;  et  sic  uon  est  miraculum. 

''Quia  non  omnia  virtus  iiaturad  creatSB  est  nolo  nobis,  ideo  cum  aliquid  sit  prnta 
ordinem  naturad  creatae  nobis  notad  per  virtutem  creatam  nobis  ignotam,  est  miracolon 
quoad  nos.  Sic  igitur  cum  daemones  illiquid  faciunt  sua  virtute  natural!,  mtrsevA 
dicuDtur  Don  simpliciter,  sed  quoad  nos***    Compare  2.  2.,  Quest.  178,  Art.  2. 

*  The  same  doctrine  it  enunciated  by  Dr.  Hinds  in  the  work  mentioned  at  tbeheiii 
of  our  article,  Part  II.,  §4,  p.  120.  It  is  also  found  as  to  its  leading  thought,  ii 
Aquinas,  Summa,  2.  2.  Quest.  178,  Art.  1 :  '  'Operatic  virtutum  (miracles)  se  extendi 
ad  omnia  quae  supernaturaliter  fieri  possunt ;  quorum  quidem  causa  est  divina  omnipc 
tentia,  quas  nulli  creaturae  communicari  potest.  £t  ideo  impossibile  est  quod  priodp 
um  operandi  miracula  sit  aliqua  qualitas  habitualiter  manens  in  anima.  Sed  tamen  he 
potest  contingere  quod  sicut  mens  prophetas  movetur  ex  inspiratione  divina  ad  aliqa 
supernaturaliter  cognoecendum ;  ita  etiam  mens  miracula  facientis  rooveatur  ad  facie 
dam  aliquid  ad  quod  sequitor  effectus  miraculi,  quod  Deus  sua  virtute  facit.** 
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pnrpoees  foreign  to  those  of  his  oommianon.  Omnipotence 
creature's  discretion,  is  indeed  as  real  an  impossibility  in  the  di- 
ustration,  as  the  endowing  of  a  creature  with  the  attribute 
in  truth,  if  the  power  remains  with  Gkxl,  it  would  amount  to 
ne  thing  as  Gkxl's  subjecting  himself  to  his  creature's  arbitrary 
DOS  will.  There  is,  stnctly  speaking,  in  any  miracle,  no  agency 
the  divine  Being  himself.  JSven  to  speak  of  the  messenger  as 
\entf  is  not  correct  All  that  the  messenger  does,  is  to  declare 
e  :  to  appeal  to  Ood  for  its  truth :  and  i^  at  his  word,  intimat- 
cle  as  about  to  be  performed  in  proof  of  it,  the  miracle  actually 
) ;  there  is,  on  his  part,  in  regfud  to  the  performance,  neither 
instrumentality ;  unless  the  mere  utterance  of  words,  in  imitar 
t  is  about  to  be  done,  or  in  appeal  to  heaven  and  petition  for  its 
,  may  be  so  called.  Qod  himself  is  the  agent,  the  sole  and 
agent''— P.  55^53. 

liracle,  according  to  this  view,  requires  no  extraneous 
n  authenticating  its  heavenly  origin.    It  is  an  immediate 
tion  of  God.    K  proclaims  His  presence  fix)m  the  very 
the  phenomenon.    But  how  does  it  become  a  voucher 
line,  or  the  divine  commission  of  a  teacher  t    Keither 
A  is  implicitly  contained  in  it,  and  notable  di£Sculties 
n  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  spiritual 
material  facts.    We  are  far  from  asserting  that  miracles 
inected  in  the  nature  of  things  with  a  divine  commission, 
irever   they  are  proved  to  exist,  inspiration  must  be 
as  a  necessary  inference.    There  is  no  logical  connection 
raman  mind  is  capable  of  tracing  between  the  supernatu- 
ises    of  power  and   the  supernatural  communication  of 
^.    It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  one  might  be  able  to 
lick  and  raise  the  dead,  who  could  neither  predict  future 
icies,  nor  speak  with  the  authority  of  God.    The  relation 
the  miracle  and  inspiration  depends  upon  the  previous 
$ment  of  its  existence.    The  man  who  professes  to  come 
1  must   appeal  to  the  extraordinary  intervention  of  His 
That  appeal  makes  known  to  us  a  connection,  by  virtue 
the  miracle  establishes  the  doctrine,  not  in  its  logical 
on,  but  by  the  extrinsic  testimony  of  God — establishes 
ine,  not  as  a  truth  internally  apprehended,  but  a  matter 
xtemally  authenticated.    It  makes  the  Almighty  a  wit- 
le  case.    The  previous  appeal  is  the  great  canon  upon 
e  applicability  of  the  miracle  as  a  proof,  depends ;  and 
r  it  is  complied  with,  the  performance  of  the  miracle  is  as 
irom  heaven  ;  it  is  a  present  God  affixing  His  seal  to  the 
I  His  servant.    That  this  is  the  case  can,  we  think,  be  con- 
evinced  by  three  considerations : 

le  miracle  is  an  instance  of  the  reality  of  that  which  alone 
my  presumption  against  the  claims  of  the  prophet — ^it  is 
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an  exwmpU  of  the  supernatural.  There  is  obvionsly  the  sai 
antecedent  presumption  against  the  pretension  to  work  miracles 
against  the  pretension  to  inspiration.  They  are  phenomena  whi 
belong  to  the  same  class,  ana  the  man  who  justifies  his  pretensio 
in  the  one  case,  removes  all  proper  ground  of  suspicion  in  t! 
other.  He  goes  farther;  he  illustrates  an  intimacy  of  connects 
with  the  Deity  which  inspiration  supposes,  and  on  account 
which  it  is  inherently  improbable.  This  argument  is  clearly  p 
by  Dr.  Hinds,  in  the  book  which  we  have  named  at  the  head 
our  article : 

*^  In  the  case  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  commissioned  with  a  messa 
from  Ood,  the  only  proof  which  ought  to  be  admitted,  is  miraculc 
attestation  of  some  sort.  It  should  De  required  that,  either  the  per^ 
himself  should  work  a  miracle,  or  that  a  miracle  should  be  so  wrought^ 
connection  with  his  ministry,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  its  reference 
him  and  his  message  The  miracle,  in  these  cases,  is  in  fact,  a  spedn 
of  that  violation  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  which  the  person  inspi 
is  asserting  to  have  taken  place,  in  his  appointment  and  ministry,  and  c 
responds  to  the  exhibition  of  specimens  and  experiments^  which  we  shoi 
require  of  a  geologist,  mineralogist,  or  chemist,  if  he  asserted  his  discore 
of  any  natural  phenomena;  especically  of  any  at  variance  with  receive 
theories.  In  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  require  sqc 
sensihle  proof,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  admit  the  assertion  withoi 
it ;  without  seeing  the  experiment  or  specimen  ourselves,  or  satisfying  ouj 
selves,  on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  that  it  had  been  seen  by  otl 
ers.  Equally  unreasonable  would  it  be,  to  admit  any  person^s  claim  t 
inspiration,  or  extraordinary  communion  with  God,  without  the  appropr 
ate  test,  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit" — P.  9. 

2.  The  miracle,  in  the  next  place,  is  not  only  a  specimen  of  tb 
supernatural  in  general,  but  a  specimen  of  the  precise  kind  of  th 
supernatural  which  it  is  adduced  to  confirm ;  it  is  a  specimen  i 
inspiration.  Here  the  importance  of  the  doctrine,  that  God  is,  i 
every  case,  the  immediate  worker  of  the  miracle — that  the  powi 
is  never  delegated  to  a  creature — becomes  manifest.  He  wl 
appeals  to  the  miracle  with  the  certainty  of  its  performance,  mu 
know  tliat  God  will  put  forth  His  energy.  He  is  a  prophet  of  tl 
divine  purpose,  and  therefore,  reallv  and  truly,  as  the  event 
question,  inspired.  As  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  for  tb 
feature  of  the  argument,  we  shall  permit  him  to  speak  fi 
himself:* 

"  For,  having  said  that  every  prophecy  is  a  miracle,  I  have  now  fi 
iher  to  say,  that  every  miracle  is  a  prophecy.     The  prophecy  is  a  mirtu 


*  The  same  thought  Is  found  In  Dr.  Hinds,  but  it  had  escaped  our  notice,  until  i 
bad  read  the  vork  of  Dr.  Wardlaw.  It  is  not  so  clearlr  sutcd  bj  Dr.  Hinds  as  b?  D 
Wardlaw,  and  Dr.  Hinds  does  not  seem  to  hsTe  appreciated  its  bearing  upoo  the  test 
mooud  ci^rxofr  of  tha  mincto.    See  Huids»  p.  ISO. 
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mdedge  ;  the  miracle  is  a  prophecy  of  power.  The  power  by  which 
niracJe  is  wrought,  (as  may  be  noticed  more  particularly  by-and-bye,) 
^divine  power,  not  transferred  to  the  human  messenger,  but  remaining 
'g  and  God's  alone,  and  being  by  God  alone  directly  put  forth  for  ita 
tuation,  it  is  plain  that  a  miracle,  as  far  as  the  messenger  is  concerned 
le  commission  and  whose  testimony  are  to  be  certified,  is  simply  an 
lation  of  such  divine  power  being  about  to  put  forth  by  him  who 
)  possesses  it,  to  produce  an  effect  which  he  alone  is  able  to  accomplish, 
to  make  this  still  more  manifest :  if  we  only  suppose  that  the  pro- 
on  of  the  miraculous  efifect  is  not  immediate,  not  to  take  place  at  the 
ent  of  its  intimation,  but  fixed  in  the  messenger's  announcement  for  a 
se  time  in  the  somewhat  distant  future ;  in  that  case,  when  the  time 
\,  and  the  power  was  put  forth,  and  the  miracle  wrought  accordingly, 
lould  have,  you  will  at  once  perceive,  a  miracle  and  a  fulfilled  prophecy 
16  same  event ;  we  should  have,  in  that  one  event,  the  evidence  of  the 
de  of  knowledge  and  the  miracle  of  power  united." — P.  32-33. 
And  there  is  in  connection  with  the  miracle  of  power,  a  miracle  of 
riedge;  consisting  in  such  a  secret  supernatural  communication 
een  the  mind  of  God  and  the  mind  of  His  servant,  as  imparts  to  the 
r  the  perfect  assurance  that  God  willy  at  the  moment,  put  forth  the 
nary  power ;  that  he  certainly  will  strike  in  with  His  miraculous  attes- 
i."— P.  63. 

He  miracle,  therefore,  being  an  instance,  is  a  proof  of  in- 
ildon. 

Id.  The  third  consideration  is  drawn  from  the  character  of  God. 
not  to  be  presumed  that  He  will  prostitute  His  power  to  the 
)06e8  of  deception  and  fraud  ;  and  yet,  if  he  works  a  miracle 
te  bidding  of  an  impostor,  He  becomes  a  party  to  a  double  lie. 
endorses  equally  the  claim  to  supernatural  power  and  super- 
ral  knowledge.  The  whole  thing  becomes  a  scene  of  compli- 
d  wickedness.  First  a  creature  with  intolerable  audacity  pro- 
is  to  be  in  intimate  communion  with  his  Maker ;  then,  with  a 
more  intolerable  profaneness,  takes  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
lot  only  pronouncing  it  upon  his  lip,  but  by  demanding  amani- 
ition  of  the  divine  presence  ;  and  the  supposition  is  that  God 
liesces  in  his  blasphemy,  succumbs  to  the  behests,  and  fosters 
iesigns.  We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  atrocious, 
miracle,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  every  case,  the  immediate  ope- 
)n  of  divine  power.  The  man  is  not  even  the  instrument;  he  is 
r  the  prophet  of  the  divine  purpose.  Now,  to  say  that  God's 
er  shall  be  subject  to  his  arbitrary  dictation,  is  to  say  that 
Almighty  becomes  a  tool  to  answer  the  ends  of  imposture  and 
ehood ;  a  willing  instrument  to  propagate  deceit.  If  a  creature, 
babitual  virtue,  were  able  to  eflrect  a  miracle,  the  case  would  be 
erent.  We  might  not  be  competent  to  say  how  far  God's  good- 
fi  should  interfere  to  restrain  its  discretion.  But  the  question  is 
the  immediate  agency  of  God  himself;  and  then  it  is  wicked  to 
nk,  much  less  deliberately  to  propose  the  problem,  how  far  He 
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can  lend  himself  as  a  party  to  a  frand.  This  consideration  seen 
to  us  to  conclude  the  controversy.  We  concur  most  heartily  i 
the  earnest  representation  of  Dr.  Wardlaw : 

"If  a  man  anDounces  himself,  as  having  heen  commissioned  by  0% 
to  propound  a  certain  doctrine,  or  system  ofdoctrines,  as  from  him  ;  &] 
for  the  truth  of  his  commission  and  his  communication,  appeals  to  wot* 
such  as  no  power  hut  that  of  God  can  effect;  if,  upon  nis  making  Q 
appeal,  these  works  are  instantly  and  openly  done  at  his  bidding ;  there 
no  evading  of  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  divine  interposttioHy  at  t£ 
moment  in  attestation  of  the  authority  he  claims,  and  of  the  truth  o 
what  is  declared.  The  professed  divine  ambassador  says :  '  This  is  fim 
God  ;'  and  God,  by  the  instant  intervention  of  the  miracle,  sets  his  seal  tc 
it,  says,  as  by  a  voice  fix^m  heaven,  if  not  even  more  decisively,  */itn 
from  me  P  The  sole  questions  requiring  to  be  answered,  in  order  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusion,  are  these  two :  '  Is  the  work  one  wkic^ 
God  (done  can  do?*  and  ^Is  it  actiLally  doneP  If  these  questions  are  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  on  which  the  conclti' 
sion  can  be  withstood." 

The  foregoing  reasoning  as  to  the  testimonial  connection 
between  the  miracle  and  inspiration,  seems  to  ub  to  be  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  our  Lord.  In  the  case  of  the  para- 
lytic, he  claimed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exercise  a  special  pre- 
rogative of  God.  The  scribes  were  shocked  at  the  blasphemy. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  altogether  incredible,  that  a  man  should 
be  entrusted  with  any  such  authority.  And  Jeaics^  knowing  thdr 
thoughts^  saidy  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  f  For 
w/iether  is  easier  to  9ay^  Thy  sins  he  forgiven  thee  ;orto  «ay, 
Arise^  a/nd  walk  t  That  is,  which  is  antecedently  the  most  impro- 
bable, that  I  should  be  commissioned  to  forgive  sin,  or  to  control  the 
course  of  nature  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  presumption  against  the 
one  as  the  other  ?  Are  they  not  both  equally  tne  supernatoral, 
and,  in  that  respect,  equally  unlikely  ?  If,  now,  I  can  demonstrate 
to  your  senses  that  I  have  the  power  in  one  case,  will  not  that  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  it  also  m  the  other?  If,  by  a  word,  I  can 
arrest  this  disease  and  restore  health  and  energy  to  this  palsied 
frame,  will  you  not  believe  that  I  am  likewise  commissioned  to 
remit  sin  ?  Their  silence  indicated  that  the  scribes  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  appeal.  They  instinctively  felt,  that  if  Jesoa 
could  do  the  one,  there  was  no  reason  for  saying  that  he  could  not 
do  the  other.  The  intrinsic  improbability  of  both  was  precisely 
the  same.  But  that,  ye  may  Know  thai  the  Son  of  man  hm 
power  on  ea/rth  to  forgive  sins^  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  ih 
palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy  hed,  a/nd  go  u/ixto  thine  hxmse.  Afid  Kt 
arose,  and  departed  to  his  hoicse.  The  effect  was  electric ;  the 
multitudes  felt  that  he  bad  made  out  his  case,  and  they  ma/rvdieA 
a/nd  glorified  Ood^  which  had  given  such  power  unto  m^en.    W< 
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tore  to  say  that  the  same  effect  would  have  been  produced  upon 
T  uDSopnisticated  mind  that  witnessed  the  scene, 
ji  this  case,  all  the  conditions  of  our  argument  are  complied 
.  The  miracle  is  appealed  to  as  the  proof  of  the  commission ; 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  the  supernatural, 
)ing  a  specimen  ot  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  claimed,  and  ds 
Bfing  the  character  of  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  afSrmed. 
!hi8  case  seems  to  us  to  go  still  further,  and  implicitly  to 
ke  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  the  doctrine  Youch  for  the 
le  original  of  the  miracle.  The  Jews  were  right  in  insisting 
.  the  exclusive  authority  of  God  to  pardon  sin.  It  was  blas- 
ly  for  a  creature  to  claim  and  exercise  the  power  in  his  own 
3.  No  such  doctrine  could  commend  itself  to  a  Jew  as  good, 
lerefore,  the  pretensions  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  case  before  us, 
been  tried  only  upon  internal  grounds,  or  if  the  miracle  had 
estimated  only  by  the  nature  of  the  truth  it  was  invoked  to 
in,  there  would  have  been  some  pretext  for  the  blasphemous 
nation,  that  he  wrought  his  wonders  by  the  finger  of  Beelze- 
Besides;  there  are  ot^ier  instances  in  which  Jesus  appealed 
the  internal  improbability  of  the  doctrine  to  the  external 
oritv  of  die  miracle.  When  he  announced  the  truths  in  refer- 
to  his  own  person,  offices,  and  works,  which  were  so  offensive 
is  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  alledged  discrepancy  with, 
ervading  tenour  of  the  prophets,  he  in  no  case,  undertakes  to 
ite  the*  pxcjudices  by  removing  the  ground  of  their  objec- 
y  and  showing  that  the  doctrine  was  intrinsically  excellent, 
appeals  directly  and  at  once  to  the  miracle,  as  to  that  which 
t  to  be  an  end  of  controversy.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my 
0r^s  name^  they  hear  witness  of  me.  If  I  do  not  the  works 
V  Father^  believe  me  not  But  if  I  do^  though  ye  hdieve  not 
idieve  the  works ;  thaZye  may  know  affid  helieve  thoit  the 
i^r  is  in  ma,  and  I  in  Him.  He  suspends  the  guilt  of  the 
\  in  rejecting  him  upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  miracles  to 
snticate  his  mission.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them,  the 
9  which  none  other  man  didy  they  had  not  had  sin. 
lie  theory  which  proves  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  is  so 
b  more  simple,  obvions,  and  direct,  and  so  much  more  in 
rdance  with  the  general  tone  of  Scripture  and  the  spontaneous 
;estions  of  our  own  minds,  that  no  coanter-hypotbesis  would 
have  been  devised,  had  it  not  been  for  the  philosophic  error, 
real  miracles  may  be  performed  by  a  power  inherent  in  (he 
its  of  evil.  That  error  we  have  exposed,  as  arising  from  a 
Dg  conception  of  the  natnre  of  finite  power ;  and  the  argu- 
It  may  be  regarded  as  complete,  that  miracles  are  alwavs  the 
it  seal  of  heaven  ;  infallible  credentials  of  a  divine  commission. 
M)ever  works  them  mnst  have  God  with  him. 

• 

Bat  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  avails  nothing  to  prove  that 

24: 
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Ood  is  the  only  author  of  a  real  miracle,  and  that  all  such  mira 
impress  the  seal  of  His  authority  upon  the  doctrine,  so  long 
is  admitted,  that  superior  intelligences  can  produce  effects  w 
to  us,  in  our  ignprance,  shall  seem  to  be  miraculous^  We  wa 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  these  achievements  of  a  hi| 
knowledge  from  the  supernatural  works  of  God.  Cudw 
applies  the  term  supernatural  to  both  classes  of  effects;  tho 
he  is  careful  to  indicate  that  the  feats  of  demons  do  not  transc 
the  sphere  of  nature  and  her  laws.  ^^  Wherefore  it  seems,"  i 
he,  ^^  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  miracles  or  effects  supernatt 
First,  such  as,  though  they  could  not  be  done  by  any  ordii 
and  natural  causes  here  amongst  us,  and  ia  that  respect  ma; 
called  supernatural ;  yet  might,  notwithstanding,  be  done,  i 
permitting  only,  by  the  ordinary  and  natural  power  of  othei 
visible  created  spirits,  angels  or  demons.  As,  for  example, 
stone,  or  other  heavy  body  should  first  ascend  upwards,  and  t 
hang  in  the  air,  without  any  visible  either  mover  or  suppoi 
this  would  be  to  us  a  miracle  or  effect  supernatural ;  and ; 
according  to  vulgar  opinion,  might  tt^s  be  done  by  the  nati 
power  of  createa  invisible  beings,  angels  or  demons ;  God  c 
permitting,  without  whose  special  providence,  it  is  conceit 
they  cannot  thus  intermeddle  with  our  human  affairs.  *  * 
But,  secondly,  there  is  another  sort  of  miracles,  or  effects  sn; 
natural,  such  as  are  above  the  power  of  all  second  causes,  or 
natural  created  being  whatsoever,  and  so  can  be  atlributec 
none  but  God  Almighty  himself;  the  author  of  nature,  v 
therefore,  can  control  it  at  pleasure." 

The  distinction  is  a  ju3t  one,  though  we  do  not  like  the  aj 
cation  of  the  terms,  miracle  and  supernatural,  to  the  first  cL 
the  broad  line  which  distinguiuhes  them  from  the  works  of  C 
is,  that  they  are  within  the  sphere  of  nature.  But  still,  may 
these  achievements  of  the  creature  be  palmed  upon  us  as 
miracles,  and  are  we  not  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  tfa 
unless  we  have  some  criterion  apart"  from  the  nature  of  the  ] 
nomena,  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  real  from  the  appar< 
Must  we  not,  after  all,  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine  to  settle 
question  whether  a  real  miracle  has  been  wrought  ?  whether 
phenomena  in  question  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  or  i 
This  evidently  comes  to  the  same  thing  with  the  hypothesis 
have  been  endeavouring  to  set  aside,  and  if  it  could  be  con 
ently  maintained,  all  that  we  have  said  would  go  for  noth 
But  among  those  who  concur  in  our  views  of  the  testimo 
character  of  the  miracle,  the  difSculty  is  commonly  solved 
appealing  to  the  goodness  of  God.  The  thesis,  that  G^d  will 
permit  His  weak  and  ignorant  creatures  to  be  deceived  by  cc 
terfeits  of  His  own  seal;  He  will  not  suffer  d^pions  to  imil 
loiracleB  in  cases  in  which  they  are  likely  to  mislead ;  He  y 
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ftin  the  exercise  of  their  power.  This,  if  we  understand  him, 
3  position  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  taken.  It  is  the  position 
I  07  Mosheim,  in  his  valuable  notes  to  Cudworth.  God  will 
*  suffer  anything  that  can  be  fair] j  taken  for  a  miracle,  or 
8  calculated  to  Lave  that  effect  upon  us,  to  be  wrought  in 
ation  of  falsehood.  We  must  be  permitted  to  saj  that  the 
(Dce  here  is  contradicted  by  all  analogy.  We  have  no  means 
pertaining  beforehand,  how  far  God  is  likely  to  limit  the  dis- 
n  of  His  creatures,  or  to  prevent  the  machinations  of  malig- 
md  falsehood.  The  argument  from  his  goodness  is  shown 
lame,  from  the  uniform  experience  of  the  world.  We  see 
Qg  in  the  distinctions  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  render  that  experi- 
inapplicable  to  the  case. 

le  enect  of  all  such  prevarications  and  evasions,  is  to  destroy 
line  of  the  miracle  as  a  proof.  If  it  possesses  no  authority 
dlf,  except  as  supported  by  foreign  considerations,  and  if 
are  neither  clear  nor  obvious,  it  seems  to  be  of  compara- 

little  use  ;  it  is  better  to  eject  it  from  the  scheme  of^evi- 
8  at  once.  But  these  distinctions  are  altogether  unnecessary, 
roe  doctrind  is,  that,  as  the  miracle  proves  by  an  evidence 
yat  in  itself,  no  miracles  should  be  admitted  as  the  creden- 
of  a  messenger  or  doctrine,  but  those  which  carry  their 
rity  upon  their  face.  Doubtful  miracles  are  in  the  same 
>ry  with  doubtful  arguments  ;  and  if  a  religion  relies  upon 
lass  alone  to  substantiate  its  claims,  it  relies  upon  a  broken 

There  are  unquestionably  phenomena  which,  surveyed  from 
ler  point  of  knowledge,  we  should  perceive  at  once  to  be 
;tly  natural,  and  yet  to  us  they  may  have  the  wonder  and 
arvel  of  the  true  miracle.  We  can  lay  down  no  criteria  by 
I  to  distingiiish  in  every  case  betwixt  the  natural  and  the 
natural.  The  effect  is,  where  the  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that 
onders  are  not  to  be  accepted.  We  do  not  know  them  to  be 
les,  and  consequently  have  no  right  to  give  them  the  weight 
racles.  When  the  witness  is  suspected,  we  discard  his  testi- 
.  I^t  it  be  conceded  that  the  doctrine  is  good  ;  that  only 
I  it  to  be  true,  and  not  that  God  has  revealed  it.  The  same 
ior  knowledge  which  enables  a  demon  to  transcend  my  ex- 
ice  of  nature,  may  enable  him  to  transcend  my  science ; 
0,  after  all,  the  good  doctrine  come  to  me  from  a  very  bad 
d.    Devils  sometimes  speak  truth,  though  not  from  the  love 

Shall  we  say  that  God  will  prohibit  them  from  trifling  with 
redulity  ?  This  may  be  a  trial  of  our  understandings ;  the 
Q  may  be  to  measure  our  love  of  truth,  and  to  see  whether 
lall  narrowly  scrutinize  the  evidence  which  is  submitted  to 
linds.  We  know  not  how  far  it  may  be  proper  that  God 
A  restrain  His  creatures  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  ener- 

Suppose  an  unprincipled  man  of  science  should  go  among- 
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Bavaj^es,  and  find  that  his  attainments  could  give  to  him  the  dii 
tinction  of  being  the  great  power  of  God,  would  God  arrest  hi 
exhibitions,  because  they  were  deceiving  and  cheating  the  ign 
rant  multitude  ?  Has  he  ever  arrested  the  frauds  of  priests  wh< 
under  the  guise  of  a  rare  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  hai 

fulled  the  populace  with  their  marvellous  achievements?  Th 
ypothesis  is  aestitute  of  all  probability  and  of  all  analogy.  Ti- 
only  consistent  course  is  to  treat  all  suspected  miracles  as  we  tres 
all  prevaricating  witnesses.  And  if  there  were  no  other  kinds 
miracles  but  these,  we  should  say  that  no  doctrine  could  be  ^ 
thenticated  by  such  evidence,  nut  as  Cudworth  has  suggest^ 
there  are  some  miracles  which  carry  their  credentials  upon  tU. 
face — 60  clearly  above  nature  and  all  secondary  causes,  that 
one  can  hesitate  an  instant  as  to  their  real  character.  There  ^ 
some  things  which  we  pronounce  intuitively  to  be  the  sole  prei^ 
ative  of  God.  Others  may  be  doubtful;  but  these  are  clear  « 
light.  This  is  the  class  of  miracles  on  which  a  religion  must  relj 
These  are  seals,  where  the  impression  is  distinct  and  legibly 
about  which  there  can  be  no  hesitation  or  uncertainty.  These 
are  the  conclusive  arguments  to  which  a  sound  nnderstandiofl 
feels  itself  justified  in  adhering.  -That  the  criterion  of  the  miiii 
cle  must  be  sought  in  itself,  and  that,  where  it  cannot  be  definitdj 
traced,  the  effect  of  the  miracle  as  a  proof  is  destroyed,  is  onlj 
the  application  to  this  department  of  evidence  of  the  univeiul 
rules  of  probability.  An  argument  must  consist  in  its  own  light; 
and  according  as  that  light  is  feeble  or  strong,  the  argument  ii 
weak  or  conclusive.  If  a  man  should  come  to  us,  proiessing  to 
be  a  messenger  from  G^d,  and  produce  no  clearer  credentials 
than  such  ei&cts  as  Cudworth  has  enumerated — the  walking npoo 
the  water,  the  suspending  of  a  stone  in  the  air,  or  the  cleajing 
of  a  whetstone  by  a  razor — eifects  which  might  unquestionably 
be  produced  by  higher  laws  suspending  or  hold  in  check  the  low- 
er— we  should  feel  no  more  difficulty  m  rejecting  him,  than  in 
rejecting  a  pretended  syllogism  with  two  terms,  or  a  prevarica' 
ting  witness.  His  pretensions  might  be  true ;  but  we  should  quote 
to  Tiim  the  maxim,  ^^  De  non  apparentibits  et  non  exUteniitm^ 
eadem  est  ration 

When  we  turn  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  which  are  redeemed  from  suspicion  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  others,  as  doubtful  testimony  may  be  confirmed  by 
corroborating  circumstances  ;  when  we  turn  to  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  we  feel  intuitively  that  they  are  of  a  character  in  themselvefl 
and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  which  render  the  supposition  oi 
secondary  causes  ridiculously  absurd.  The  scenes  at  the  KedSea 
the  cleaving  of  the  waters,  the  passing  over  of  the  Isrealitee  01 
dry  land  between  the  fluid  walls,  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  an4 
of  fire  by  night ;  the  daily  supply  of  manna  from  the  akies ;  effect 
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bese  carry  the  evidence  of  their  original  on  their  face.  There 
room  for  doubt.  And  so,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  con« 
tn  of  water  into  wine,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  raising 
3  dead,  the  instant  care,  without  means  or  appliances,  ^ 
irate  diseases ;  the  feeding  of  thonsancis  with  a  few  loaves, 
I  involves  the  hiirhest  possible  exercises  of  power,  that  of 
on  ;  and,  above  all,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  himself:  cases 
lese  have  nothing  of  ambiguitv  in  them.  Thej  reveal,  at  a 
3,  the  very  finger  of  God.  The  supernatural  and  the  con- 
nral  are  so  flagrant  and  glaring,  that  he  that  runs  may  read, 
lay  not  be  able  to  say  what  a  devil  or  an  angel  can  do ;  but 
are  some  things  which  we  can  confidently  say  that  he  cannot 
Dd  these  are  the  things  from  which  thd  miracles  of  our  reli- 
lave  been  chosen. 

e  have  insisted  upon  this  point  at  some  length,  because  the 
stof  the  distinction  has  been  at  the  bottomrof  all  the  frivo- 
ivasions  which  have  had  no  other  tendency  than  to  weaken 
lith  in  the  divine  authoritv  of  the  miracle, 
le  place,  consequently,  which  we  are  disposed  as  the  reader 
ilready  have  collected,  to  assign  to  the  miracle,  is  the  very 
rank  in  the  Christian  evidence.  We  cannot  understand 
be  question  of  a  revelation  or  a  divine  commission  can  be 
mined  at  all,  until  the  credentials  are  produced.  Mr.  Trench 
Its  the  stress  which  has  been  laid  upon  them  by  modem 
rists,  and  thinks  it  has  contributed  to  obscure  or  to  weaken 
nritual  power  of  the  gospel.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
oany  have  been  strenuous  advocates  of  the  miracles,  who 
strangers  to  the  life  of  Christianity.  It  is  one  thing  to 
re  in  miracles,  and  quite  another  to  believe  in  the  Saviour  of 
ind.  Faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  our  religion  is  not 
Barily  faith  in  Christ.  We  admit  all  that  he  has  said  of 
sauty,  and  glory,  and  self-evidencing  light  of  the  doctrine, 
subscribe  fully  to  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  passage  of 
u'b  Institutes,  to  which  he  has  referred  us.  That  passage 
s,  what  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  reformed 
hes,  and  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  martyrs  and  saint3  in 
lesofthe  world,  have  always  asserted,  that  true  faith  in 
is  not  the  offspring  of  logic  or  philosophy  ;  it  is  no  creature 
rth,  but  the  gift  ot  heaven,  the  production  of  God's  holy 
%  We  would  detract  nothing  from  the  inward  light  and 
r  of  the  gospel,  or  from  the  need  of  supernatural  grace, 
ler,  again,  do  we  complain  that  Mr.  Trench  has  signalized  the 
il  value  of  the  Christian  miracles,  as  being  at  once  types  and 
becies  of  greater  works  upon  the  soul.  He  has  made  an 
•rtant  contribution  to  our  literature,  bv  the  successful  manner 
hich  he  has  illustrated  this  principle  m  his  rich  and  valuable 
I.  We  agree,  too,  that  the  appearance  of  ^ich  a  being  as 
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Jeans  would  have  been  wanting  in  consistency,  if  natnre  bad  : 
been  made  to  do  homage  to  his  name.  An  incarnate  Ood  coi 
hardly  walk  the  earth  without  unwonted  indications  of  his  p 
sence.  Such  a  wonder  must  needs  draw  other  wonders  after 
and  Mr.  Trench  has  strikingly  displayed  this  aspect  of  the  impc 
ance  of  miracles.  But  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  becHi 
miracles  are  graceful  complements  of  the  mission  of  Chri 
that  their  only  use  or  their  chief  use  is  their  typical  relatic 
to  grace,  and  their  harmony  with  the  character  and  clai) 
of  the  Saviour.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  prin 
pal  ofSce  is  to  gtcaro/ntee  an  external^  objectvm  revelation^ 
which  we  can  try  the  spirits  whether  they  bo  of  God.  They  i 
the  criterion  by  which  a  real  is  distinguished  from  a  pretenc 
revelation ;  the  mark  by  which  we  know  that  God  has  spok< 
and  discriminate  His  word  from  the  words  of  men.  An  extern^ 
objective,  palpable  test  is  the  only  one  which  can  meet  the  exige 
cies  of  the  case.  If  men  are  thrown  upon  their  intuition 
impulses,  and  emotions,  their  pretended  revelations  will  be  i 
numerous  and  discordant  as  the  dialects  of  Babel.  Each  man  wi 
have  his  doctrine  and  his  psalm.  The  necessity  of  such  a  test  hi 
been  universallv  acknowledged.  The  Catholic  feels  it,  and  a{ 
peals  to  a  visible,  infallible  society,  which  is  to  judge  between  tl 
genuine  and  spurious ;  the  Protestant  feels  it,  and  appeals  to  h 
Sible ;  the  Bible  bows  to  the  same  necessity,  and  appeals  I 
idSAOLEs;  these,  it  triumphantly  exclaims,  distingush  my  do 
trines  from  those  of  every  other  book,  and  seal  them  with  tl 
impress  of  God.  Here,  then,  is  a  standard,  fixed,  stable,  certaii 
with  which  the  experiences  of  men  must  be  compared.  To  tl 
law  and  to  the  testhnony  /  if  they  speak  not  according  to  tk 
word^  itiahecause  their  is  no  light  in  them.  A  religion  of  autho 
ity  is  the  only  bulwark  against  fanaticism,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
a  dead  naturalism  on  the  other  hand. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  miracle  should  be  reduced  to  a 
obscure  or  subordinate  position  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  ev 
deuces,  the  result  would  eventuallv  be,  that  an  authoritativ< 
external  revelation  would  be  totally  discarded.  This  was  th 
progress  of  criticism  in  Germany.  Those  who  prevaricated  wit 
miracles  prevaricated  with  inspiration,  we  suspect  those  amoDj 
oureelves  who  are  offended  at  the  latter,  have  as  little  relish  fo 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  except  when  it  happens  to  chime  with  th 
breathings  of  their  own  minds.  We  have  never  had  apprehec 
sions  of  any  other  species  of  rationalism  in  this  country,  but  the 
which  obtams  in  the  school  of  Scbleiermacher.  We  think  thi 
there  are  symptoms  in  various  quarters,  that  it  is  insinuating  itse 
into  the  minds  of  those  of  our  scholars  and  reflecting  men,  wl 
have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  grounds  of  his  philosophy.  \ 
invites  by  its  warmth,  and  ardour,  and  life ;  it  gives  a  signi 
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cancy  to  the  history  of  Jesns  which  falls  in  with  the  pensile 
iongings  of  a  meditative  spirit ;  it  speaks  of  redemption,  and  par- 
don, and  holiness,  and  sin  ;  it  employs,  except  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  the  very  lan^age  of  piety  ;  and  seems  to  pnt  on  a 
Inroad  and  permanent  foundation,  the  holy  catholic  church  and  the 
oommunion  of  the  saints.    But  as  it  has  no  external  standard  of 
troth,  it  must  repudiate  all  precise  dogmatic  formulas,  and  reduce 
tlie  doctrine  to  a  general  harmony  of  feeling  or  pervading  uniform- 
ity of  sentiment.    Keligion  must  be  a  life  without  a  creed.     But 
ssthe  understanding  must  have  something  to  feed  on,  each  man 
^11  be  tempted  to  analyze  the  operations  of  his  own  consciousness 
of  God,  ana  reduce  to  the  precision  of  logical  representation,  the 
inspirations  of  his  own  soul.    And  when  it  is  seen  that  the  religion 
is  supported  by  a  philosophy  essentially  pantheistic,  that  the  dif- 
ferences betwixt  holiness  and  sin  are  stripped  of  all  moral  import ; 
and  that  a  stern  necessity  underlies  the  whole  constitution  of 
diings,  we  may  well  tremble  at  the  results,  should  this  scheme  be 
intmnced  in  place  of  an  authoritative  Bible.    It  is  ^  because  we 
'  feel  that  the  tendency  of  every  disparaging  remark  in  relation  to 
miracles,  is  to  set  aside  the  Bible  in  the  aspect  of  authority,  that 
we  are  80  earnest  to  rebuke  it.     We  love  spiritual  religion,  but  we 
ibbor  fanaticism.    We  detest  bigotry,  but  we  love  the  truth  ;  and 
▼e  believe  that  there  is  a  truth  in  religion  to  God  and  to  ourselves, 
which  ought  to  be  embraced  in  the  lorm  of  definite  propositions, 
and  not  apprehended  as  va^ue  sentiments.    There  are  truths 
which  are  powerful  in  proportion  as  they  are  clear  and  articulate, 
and  worthless  unless  they  are  distinctly  understood. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  last  point  which  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed— the  credibility  of  miracles;   and   here   we  enter  into  the 
very  citadel  of  the  controverey  between  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  divine  revelation.    Here  the  question  is  fairly  encountered,  can 
Crod  stand  to  man  in  the  attitude  of  a  witness  to  the  truth  ?     Can 
He  declare  to  other  intelligent  beings,  the  creatures  of  His  own 
power,  facta  which  He  knows,  as  one  man  can  communicate  know- 
ledge to  another  ?     Or,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  individual- 
inspiration,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  oi  our  mental  constitution^ 
can  God  authenticate  that  inspiration  to  a  third  party?     Can  He 
enable  others  to  prove  a  commission  from  him  ?    To   answer  in 
the  affirmative,  is  to  admit  the  credibility  of  miracles.    There  are 
certainly  no  natural  laws  by  which  we  can  recognize  any  coramu- 
nications  as  authoritatively  from  heaven.     Whether  the  miracles 
be  visible  or  invisible;   a  supernatural  operation  upon  the  mind, 
producing  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  divine  voice,  or 
ropernatural  phenomena  addressed  to  the  senses,   producing  the 
eonnction  of  the  divine  presence :   no  matter  what  may  be  the 
process — it  must  be  evidently  miraculous,  as  out  ot  and  against 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature. 
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It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  sbow,  by  any  direct  pro^^ 
cesses  of  argnment,  that  there  is  anything  in   the  mode  of  tb^^ 
divine  existence,  which  precludes  the  Deity  from   holding  int€^>w 
course  with  his  creatures,  analogous  to  that  which  they  hold  wi^^ 
each  other.    Wo  can  perceive  nothing  in   the  nature  of  thiaj^ 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God  could  not  converse  w}(^ 
man,  or  make  man  the  messenger  of  His  will. 

Analogy,  on  the  contrary,  would  suggest  that,  as  persons  can 
here  communicate  with  each  other — as  they  can  be  rendered  cod- 
acious  of  each  other's  existence — as  they  can  feel  the  presence  of 
one  another,  and  interchange  thoughts  and  emotions,  the  same 
thing  might  be  affirmed  of  God.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  npcni 
the  rationalist  to  show  how  God  is  precluded  from  a  privilege 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  pertains  to  all  other  personal  existcDcei, 
Capacity  of  society  and  converse  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  Teir 
nature  of  personality,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  there  la 
anything  more  incomprehensible  in  the  case  of  a  divine  than  of  a 
human  testimony.  How  one  man  knows  that  another  man. 
another  intelligence  is  before  him — how  reads  the  thoughts  and 
enters  into  the  emotions  of  another  being,  are  problems  as  pro- 
foundly inscrutable  as  how  a  man  shall  know  that  God  talks  with 
him,  and  imparts  to  him  truths  which  neither  sense  nor  reason 
could  discover.  It  deserves  further  to  be  considered,  that  aa  all 
worship  involves  a  direct  address  of  the  creature  to  the  Deity,  aa 
man  must  talk  to  God  as  well  as  obey  his  laws,  must  love  and  con- 
fide in  Him  as  well  as  tremble  before  Him — it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered how  all  this  is  practicable,  if  the  communications  are  all 
to  be  confined  to  the  feebler  party.  Eeligion  necessarily  snppoaea 
some  species  of  communion  with  the  object  of  worship,  some 
sense  of  God  ;  and  if  this  is  possible,  we  see  not  why  the  correa- 
pondence  may  not  be  extended  into  full  consistency  with  the 
analogy  of  human  intercourse.  Certain  it  is  that  the  moral  nature 
of  man  which  leads  him  to  converse  with  God,  has  in  all  ages 
induced  him  to  hope  and  expect  that  God  would  converse  with 
him.  Every  age  has  had  its  pretensions  to  divine  revelations— 
there  have  always  been  seers  and  prophets.  Many  have  been 
false — have  had  nothing  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  to  recommend  them 
and  yet  they  have  succeeded,  in  gaining  a  temporary  credit,  be- 
cause they  addressed  themselves  to  the  natural  belief  that  a  reve- 
lation would  indeed  be  given.  Whence  this  natural  expectation^ 
whence  this  easy  credulity,  if  the  very  conception  of  a  direct  com- 
munication from  God  involved  a  contradiction  and  absurdity! 

Arguments  of  this  sort  are  certainly  not  without  their  weight 
They  never  have  been  and  they  never  can  be  answered  in  that  way 
of  direct  refutation.    The  approved  method  is  to  set  them  aside  by 
the  sweeping  application  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Sadda- 
cees  set  aside  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    Revelation  and  it 
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je  eqnally  snpernatnral,  and  whatever  is  supeniatnral 
(false.  ^^No  just  notion  of  the  trne  nature  pf  history," 
muss,  ^^  is  possible,  without  a  perception  of  the  inviolabili- 
le  chain  of  finite  causes,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  mira» 
The  first  negative  canon,  which  this  remarkable  author 
es,  for  distinguishing  betwixt  the  historical  and  fabulous. 
m  the  narration  is  irreconcileable  with  the  known  ana 
il  laws  which  govern  the  course  of  events."  He  afiirms 
soording  to  those  laws,  agreeing  with  all  just  philosophical 
ions,  and  all  credible  experience,  the  absolute  cause 
istnrbs  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  by  single  arbitrary 
nterposition,  but  rather  manifests  itself  in  the  produo- 
the  i^gregate  of  finite  causalities,  and  of  their  recipro- 
iQ."  In  opposition  to  this  desolating  doctrine,  we  shall 
ke  to  set,  in  a  clear  light,  the  principle  that  in  all  eases  of 
tnt  testimony,  where  the  witnesses  have  honestly  related 
'n  convictions,  and  where  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
f  the  facts,  possibility  is  the  sole  natural  limit  to  beliefi 
bound  to  believe,  upon  competent  testimony,  what  is  not 
rably  impossible*  The  application  of  this  law  to  all  other 
antecedent  improbability  butthe  supernatural,  will  hardly 
ktioned,  and  we  shall  therefore  discuss  it  with  special 
8  to  miracles. 

did  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  whatever 
B,  at  the  same  time,  adapted  to  our  cognitive  faculties,  is 
of  being  known.  No  doubt  but  that  man  is  a  little  crea- 
d  that  there  and  forever  will  remain  things,  locked  up 
K)Som  of  Omniscience,  which  his  slender  capacities  are 
to  comprehend.  But,  then,  there  are  other  things,  to 
IS  faculties  arc  unquestionably  adjusted — which  are  not 
^lizable  in  themselves,  but  cognizable  by  him.  All  that 
lary  in  reference  to  these  is,  that  they  should  stand  in  the 
relation  to   the  mind.    When   this  condition  is  fulfilled, 

g'  e  must  necessarily  take  place.  If  an  object  be  visible, 
iced  before  the  eye  in  a  sound  and  healthful  condition  of 
in,  it  must  be  seen  ;  if  a  sound  exist,  and  is  in  the  right 
to  the  ear,  it  must  be  heard.  Let  us  now  take  a  supema- 
et ;  such  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  as  re- 
D  the  Qospel  of  John.  There  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
ad  with  that  event  which  lies  beyond  the  cognizance  ot 
Ities.  Everything  that  occurred  could  be  judged  of  by 
les.  That  he  was  dead,  that  he  was  buried,  that  the  process 
faction  had  begun,  that  he  actually  came  from  the  grave 
oice  of  Jesus,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  his  graveclothes, 
t  he  subsequently  took  his  part  in  human  society,  as  a 
man,  are  prenomena  which  no  more  transcend  the  cogni- 
olties  of  man  than  the  simplest  circnmstances  of  ordL 
25 
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experience.    We  are  not  now  vindicating  the  reality  of  this  inir% 
cle — that  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  in  hand.    All  that  ii^ 
,  contend  for  is,  that  if  it   had  been  a  fact,  or  if  any  other  real  i^ 
stance  of  the  kind  should  ever  take  place,  there  would  be  nothi^i 
in  the  natnreof  the  events,  considered  as  mere  phenomena,  wbi^ 
would  place  them  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  instruments  of  knoi^. 
ledge.    They   would  be  capable  of  being  known  by  those  who 
might  be  present  at  the  scene — capable  of  oeing  known  accordion 
to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  cognition  in  reference  to  all  sen* 
Bible  appearances.     Our  senses  would  become  the  vouchers  of  the 
fact,  and  the  constitution  of  our  nature  our  warrant  for  crediting 
our  senses. 

The  skeptic  himself  will  admit  that  if  the  first  facts  submitted 
to  our  experience  were  miraculous,  there  could  be  no  antecedent 
presumption  against  them — and  that  we  should  be  bound  to  re^ 
ceive  them  with  the  same  unquestioning  credence  with  which  a 
child  receives  the  earliest  report  of  its  senses.  This  admission 
concedes  all  that  we  now  contend  for — the  possibility  of  such  a 
relation  of  the  facts  to  our  faculties  as  to  give  rise  to  knowledge^ 
such  a  connection  betwixt  the  subject  and  object  as  to  prodQce, 
according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  real  cognition.  This  being  granted, 
the  question  next  arises,  does  the  standard  of  intrinsic  prubabilitj, 
whicii  experience  furnishes  in  analogy,  destroy  this  connection! 
Does  the  constitutional  belief,  developed  in  experience — that  liln 
antecedents  are  invariably  followed  by  like  consequents — preclude 
ns  from  believing,  subsequent  to  experience,  what  we  stiouldbe 
compelled,  by  the  essential  structure  of  our  nature,  to  believe  8d« 
teccdent  to  experience  ?  Poes  analogy  force  a  man  to  say  that  he 
does  not  see,  what,  if  it  were  removed,  he  would  bo  bound  to  saj 
that  he  dots  see? 

To  maintain    the  afiirmative  is  to  annihilate  the  possibility  of 
knowledge.    The  indispensable  condition  of  all  knowledge  is,  the 
veracity  of  conscioussness.     We  have  the  same  guarantee  fur  the 
sensible  phenomena  which  are  out  of  the  analogy  of  experience, 
as  for  those  phenomena  from    which  that  experience  has  been  de- 
veloped.    If,  now,  consciousness  cannot  bo  credited  in  one  case, 
it  can  be  credited  in  nouo^—falsum  in  uno^  fai^um  in  omnibw. 
If  we  cannot  believe  it  atlter  experience,  it  must  be  a  liar  and  a 
cheat,  and  we  can  have  no  grounds  for  believing  it  prior  to  ezpe-' 
hence.     Universal  skepticism  becomes  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  and 
the  impossibility  of  truth  the  only  maxim  of  philosophy.    Con- 
sciousness must  be  believed  on  its  own  account,  or  it  cannot  be 
believed  at  all ;  and,  if  believed  on  its  own  account,  it  is  equally 
a  guarantee  for  every  class  of  facts,  whether  supernatural  or  natu* 
ral.    To  argue  backwards,  from  a  standard  furnished  by  conscious- 
ness, to  the  mendacity  of  consciousness,  in  any  given  case,  is  to 
make  it  contradict  itself,  and  thus  demonstrate  itself  to  be  utterly 
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iniworthy  of  credit.  There  is  no  alternative  betwixt  admitting 
tiiit,  when  a  sapernatural  phenomenon  is  vouched  for  by  conscious- 
Desft,  it  is  known,  and,  therefore,  exists — or  admitting  that  no  phe- 
nomenon whatever  can  be  known.  This  knowledge  rests  upon 
tbesame  ultimate  authority  with  all  other  miracles. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  belief  of  the  uniformity  of  na- 
fcore  a  datum  of  consciousness,  and  does  not  the  hypothesis  of 
niracles  equally  make  consciousness  contradict  itself?  By  no 
neans.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  in  the  case.  The  datum  of 
Wiscionsness,  as  truly  given,  is  that,  under  the  same  circumstan- 
Mi,  the  same  antecedent  will  invariably  be  followed  by  the  same 
xmsequents.  It  is  not  that  when  the  antecedent  is  given,  the 
msequent  will  invariably  appear,  but  that  it  will  appear,  if  the 
XNiditions,  upon  which  the  operation  of  its  cause  depends,  are 
•Ifilled.  Cases  constantly  happen  in  which  the  antecedent  is 
mTeoted  from  putting  forth  its  efficacy — it  is  held  in  check  by 
I  power  superior  to  itself.  "Continually  we  behold,  in  the  world 
iitmnd  us,  lowpr  laws  held  in  restraint  by  higher — mechanic  by 
Ijoamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by  moral — ^yet  we  say  not, 
rken  the  lower  thus  gives  place  to  higher,  that  there  was  any  vio- 
ition  of  the  law,  that  anything  contrary  to  nature  came  to  pass  ; 
i^er  we  acknowledge  the  law  of  a  greater  freedom  swallowing 
ip  the  law  of  a  lesser.  Thus,  when  I  litl  my  arm,  the  law  of 
jravitation  is  not,  as  far  as  my  arm  is  concerned,  denied  or  anni- 
ilated  :  it  exists  as  much  as  ever;  but  is  held  in  suspense  by  the 
igher  law  of  my  will.  The  chemical  laws  which  would  bring 
IwQt  decay  in  animal  substances,  still  subsist,  even  when  they  are 
ammed  in  and  hindered  by  the  salt  which  keeps  these  substances 
t)m  corruption."*  When  the  consequents,  therefore,  in  any  given 
ate,  are  not  such  as  we  should  previously  have  expected,  the 
atoral  inference  is,  not  that  our  senses  are  mendacious,  and  that 
16  facts  are  not  what  conscience  represents  them  to  be,  but 
hat  the  antecedents  have  been  modified  or  counteracted  by  the 
iperation  of  some  other  cause.  The  conditions  upon  which  their 
rninection  with  the  sequences  depends  do  not  obtain.  The  facts, 
m  given  by  the  senses,  must  be  taken,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
ranety  is  a  legitimate  problem  of  the  reason. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man,  uninstrncted  in  physical 
leience,  should  visit  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  behold  the  coffin 
)f  Mahomet,  if  the  story  be  true,  unsustained  by  any  visible  sup- 
)ort,  suspended  in  the  air,  would  it  be  his  duty  to  believe  that, 
lecanse  all  experience  testifies  that  heavy  bodies,  left  to  them- 
elvea  fall  to  the  ground,  therefore  the  phenomenon,  as  given  by 
ia  senses,  in  the  present  case,  must  be  a  delusion  ? — or  would  it 
ot  rather  be  the  natural  iufereuce,  as  he  could  not  possibly  doubt 
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what  he  saw — that  the  coflSn  was  not  left  to  itself— that,  tbongh 
inscrntable  to  him,  there  must  be  some  cause  which  connteracted 
and  field  in  check  the  operation  of  gravity  ?  "  In  order,"  says 
Mill,*  "  that  any  alledged  fact  should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of 
causation,  the  allegation  roust  be,  not  simply  that  the  cause  existed 
without  being  followed  by  the  eflFoct,  for  that  would  be  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  counteracting  cause.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  alledged 
miracle,  the  assertion  is  the  exact  opposite  5f  this.  It  is,  that  the 
effect  was  defeated,  not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
counteracting  cause,  namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an  act  of  the 
will  of  some  being  who  has  power  over  nature,  and,  in  particular, 
of  a  being  whose  will,  having  originally  endowed  all  the  causes 
with  the  powers  by  which  they  produce  their  effects  may  well  be 
supposed  able  to  counteract  them.  A  miracle,  as  was  justly 
remarked  by  Brown,  is  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect ;  it  is  a  new  effect,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  cause."  A  man  is,  accordingly,  in  no  case,  permit- 
ted to  call  into  question  the  veracity  of  his  senses ;  he  is  to  admit 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  cannot  but  see,  and,  when  the  phenom- 
ena lie  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  experience,  it  is  the  dictate 
of  philosophy  to  seek  for  a  cause  which  is  adequate  to  prodooe 
the  effect.  This  is  what  the  laws  of  his  nature  require  him  to  do. 
It  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that,  if  sensible  mira- 
cles can  exist,  they  can  be  known  /  and  if  they  can  be  known  by 
those  under  the  cognizance  of  whose  senses  they  immediately  fall, 
they  can  be  proved  to  others  through  the  medium  of  human  testi- 
mony. The  celebrated  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  against  this 
proposition,  proceeds  upon  a  false  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  law  by  which  testimony  authenticates  a  fact.  He  forgets  that 
the  credibility  of  testimony  is  in  itself — not  in  the  object  for  whicli 
it  vouches  :  it  must  be  believed  on  its  own  account,  and  not  that 
of  the  phenomena  asserted.  In  all  reasoning  upon  this  subject, 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  process. 
A  witness,  strictly  speaking,  only  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  convictions  were  produced.  These  convictions  are  an  effect 
for  which  the  constitution  of  our  nature  prompts  us  to  seek  an 


*  Miirs  System  of  Logic.  This  representation  requires  to  be  somewhat  modified,  at 
it  8eem.H  lo  imply  that  a  previous  knowledge  uf  the  cause  is  necessary  to  render  the 
miracle  credible,  which  is,  by  no  means,  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  every  phenomena, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  authenticate  itaelf,  and, 
after  it  had  been  accepted  as  a  fact,  the  inquiry  into  ihe  cause  begina.  Jill  that  th« 
constitution  of  our  nature  positively  determines,  is  that  it  must  have  some  cause — tlial 
it  cannot  be  an  absolute  commencement.  We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  the  miracle, 
because  we  know  that  there  is  a  cause  which  can  produce  it ;  but  we  know  ttiat  there  it 
•uch  a  cause,  because  we  know  the  effect  has  been  produced. 
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mdeqnate  cause ;  and,  where  no  other  satisfactory  solntion  can  be 
^ven,  bnt  the  reality  of  the  facts,  to  which  the   witness  himself 
ascribes  his  impressions,  then  we  admit  the  existence  of  the  facts. 
Xut,  if  any  other  satisfactory  cause  can  be  assigned,  the  testimony 
fihonid  not  command  onr  assent.    There  is  room. for  hesitation  and 
clonbt.    If  a  man  for  example,  afflicted  with  the  jaundice,  should 
testify  that  the  walls  of  a  room    were  yellow,  we  might  be  fully 
persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  belief;  but,   as  a  cause,  in 
the  diseased  condition  of  his  organs,  could  be  assigned,  apart  from 
the  reality  of  the  fact,  we  should  not  feel   bound  to  receive  his 
statement.    Two  questions,  consequently,   must  always   arise  in 
estimating  the  value  of  testimony.    The  first  respects  the  sincerity 
of  the  witnesses — do  they  or  do  they  not  express  the  real  impres- 
sions that  have  been  made  upon  their  own  minds  ?    This  may  be 
called  the  fundamental  condition  of  testimony; — without   it  the 
statements  of  a  witness  cannot  properly  be  called  testimony  at  all. 
Tbe  second,  respects  the  cause  of  these  convictions — are  there  any 
known  principles,  which  under  the   circumstances  in   which  the 
witnesses  were  placed,   can  account  for  their   belief,  without  an 
admission  of  the  fact  to  which  they  themselves  ascribe  it  ?    When 
we  ire  satisfied  upon  these  two  points — that  the  witnesses  are  sin- 
cere, and  that  no  causes  apart  from  the  reality  of  the  facts,  can  be 
assigned  in  the  case,  then  the  testimony  is  entitled  to  be  received 
without  hesitation.    The  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
'  cause  actually  assigned,  until  the  contrary  can  be  established.    If 
this  be  tbe  law  of  testimony,  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bility of  phenomena  does  not  directly  afiect  its  credibility.     What 
is  inherently  probable,  may   be  proved   upon   slighter  testimony 
than  what  is  antecedently  unlikely — not  that  additional  credibility 
is  imparted  to  the  testimony — but  additional  credibility  is  imparted 
to  the  phenomena — there  being  two   separate   and   independent 
sources  of  proof.    The  testimony  is  still  credible  only  upon  its  own 
grounds.     In  the  case,  accordingly,  of  sensible  miracles,  in  which 
the  witnesses  give  unimpeachable  proofs   of  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  belief,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  skeptic,  to  show  how  this 
belief  was  produced,  under  the  circumstances   in  which  the  wit- 
nesses were  placed,  before  he  is  at  liberty   to  set  aside  the  facts. 
He  must  show  '^  how  the  witnesses  came  to  believe  so  and  so,"  if 
there  were   no  foundation   in   reality.     The   testimony  must   be 
accounted  for  and  explained,  or  the  miracle  must  be  admitted 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  law  which  authenticates  testi- 
mony in  every  other  case.     It  is  an  idle  evasion  to  say  that  men 
sometimes  lie;   no  doubt  there  are  many  lies,  and  many  liars  in 
the  world.     But  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  case  in   which  men  fab- 
ricate a  story,  giving  utterance  to  statements   which  they  do  not 
themselves  believe.    That  is   not  properly   a   case  of  testimony. 
We  are   speaking  of  instances   in  which   the   witness  honestly 
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believes  what  he  says ;  and  surely  there  are  criteria  by  which 
sincerity  can  be  satiefactorily  established.  With  respect  to  such 
instances,  we  affirm  that  there  can  be  but  two  suppositions — either 
the  witness  was  deceived,  or  the  facts  were  real.  The  question  of 
the  credibility  of  the  testimony  turns  upon  the  likelihood  of  delo* 
sion  in  the  case;  and,  where  it  is  one  in  which  the  delusion  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  out  affirming  at  the  same  time,  the  mendacity  of 
the  senses,  the  miracle  is  proved,  or  no  such  thing  as  extrinsie 
proof  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  although  testimony  has  its  own 
laws,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  them,  yet,  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
there  is  a  contest  of  opposite  probabilities — the  extrinsic,  arising 
from  testimony  in  their  favour — and  the  intrinsic,  arising  from 
analogy,  against  them,  and  that  our  belief  should  be  determined 
by  the  preponderating  evidence,  which  must  always  be  the  intrin- 
sic, in  consequence  of  its  concurrence  with  general  experieooe. 
The  fallacy  here  consists  in  supposing  that  these  two  probabilities 
are  directed  to  the  same  point.  The  truth  is,  the  internal  probft> 
bility  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  same  antecedents,  under  the 
conditions  indispensable  to  their  operation,  will  produce  the  same 
effects.  The  external  is,  that  in  the  given  case,  the  necessary  con* 
ditions  were  not  fulfilled.  There  is,  consequently,  no  collision, 
and  the  law  of  testimony  is  \ei\  in  undisturbed  operation.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Hume  would  never  have  thought  of  constmctinf 
his  celebrated  argument  against  the  credibility  of  miracles,  if  hs 
had  not  previously  believed  that  miracles  were  phenomena  whieh 
could  never  authenticate  themselves ;  that  they  were,  in  their  own 
nature,  incapable  of  being  known.  This  is  the  conclusion  which 
he  really  aimed  to  establish,  under  the  disguise  of  his  deceitful 
ratiocinations,  the  conclusion  which  legitimately  flows  from  hii 
premises,  and  a  consistent  element  of  that  general  system  of  skep- 
ticism which  he  undertook  to  rear,  by  setting  our  faculties  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  making  the  data  of  consciousness  contradic- 
tory either  in  themselves  or  their  logical  results.  If  he  had 
believed  miracles  to  be  cognizable,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  bad 
no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  what  a  man  would  be  authoriied 
to  receive  upon  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses,  he  would  bt 
equally  authorized  to  receive  upon  the  testimony  of  the  senses  of 
other  men.  What  iscc^nizable  by  others — all  having  the  same 
essential  constitution — is  cognizable  by  us  through  them.  We  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears.  The  only  case  in  which' 
the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  probabilities  come  into  direct  coUisioD, 
is  that  in  which  the  alledged  fact  involves  a  contradiction,  and  isy 
therefore,  impossible.  In  all  other  cases,  testimony  simply  gives 
us  a  new  efiect 

The  skepticism  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  disciples  of  the  same: 
school,  it  la  almost  needless  to  observe,  is  in  £eital  contradiction  ta 
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tbe  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  Observ- 
jm,  not  masters — interpreters,  not  legislators,  of  nature — ^we  are  to 
BDiploy  our  faculties,  and  implicitly  receive  whatever,  in  their 
loand  and  healthful  condition,  they  report  to  be  true.  We  are  not 
to  make  phenomena,  but  to  study  those  which  God  has  submitted 
(ooar  consciousness.  If  antecedent  presumptions  should  be  al- 
k)wed  to  prevail,  the  extraordinary  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
bds  of  every-day  life,  the  new,  the  strange,  the  uncommon,  the 
mrabUe  any  more  than  the  miraeulum^  never  could  be  establish- 
)d.  To  make  a  limited  and  uniform  experience  the  measure  ot 
offitence  is  to  deny  that  experience  itself  is  progressive,  and  to 
■educe  all  ages  and  generations  to  a  heartless  stagnation  of  science, 
[be  spirit  of  modem  philosophy  revolts  against  this  bondage.  It 
MB  lon^  since  ceased  to  wonder,  long  since  learned  to  recognize 
iferything  as  credible  which  is  not  impossible  ;  it  explores  every 
tgion  of  nature,  every  department  of  existence ;  its  excursions  are 
far  Ucts  ;  it  asks  for  nothing  but  a  sufficient  extrinsic  probabilty  ; 
ndi  when  this  is  furnished,  it  proceeds  with  its  great  work'of 
iigesting  them  into  order,  tracing  out  their  correspondences  and 
memblances,  referring  them  to  general  laws,  ana  giving  them 
tkeir  place  in  the  ever  widening  circle  of  science.  When  they  are 
itsbborn  and  intractable,  standing  out  in  insulation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  refusing  to  be  mai^halled  into  systems,  they  are 
itill  retained  as  phenomena  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  and  salutary 
Bementoes  of  human,  ignorance.  But  no  man  of  science,  in  the 
present  day,  would  ever  think  of  rejecting  a  fact  because  it  was 
itrtnge  or  unacouutable.  The  principle  is  univei^ally  recognized 
ikat  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
if  in  our  philosophy.  If  Hume's  laws  were  laws  of  philosophy, 
rhere  would  have  been  the  science  of  chemistry,  or  galvanism, 
dectricity,  geology  and  magnetism  ?  With  what  face  could  the 
itlfleontologist  come  out  with  his  startling  disclosures  of  the  mem- 
orials of  extinct  generations  and  perished  races  of  animals  ?  What 
ioold  be  said  of  serial  iron  and  stones  ?  and  where  would 
mve  been  the  sublimest  of  all  theories,  the  Copernican  theory  of 
ke  heavens?  The  philosopher  is  one  who  regards  everything,  or 
lOibing,  as  a  wonder. 

The  remarks  of  Butler  are  not  only  philosophically  just,  but 
iorthy  of  Bacon  himself,  when  he  asserts  that  miracles  must  not 
It  compared  to  common  natural  events,  or  to  events  which,  though 
neommon,  are  similar  to  what  we  daily  experience,  but  to  the 
dtraordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  nothing  worth  to  say 
bat  these  extraordinary  phenomena  may  be  subsequently  ex- 
iiined,  in  the  way  in  which  physical  philosophers  account  for 
rents.  That  was  not  known  when  they  were  lirst  authenticated 
» cooacioosness.  They  had  to  be  believed  before  they  could  be 
cplained.     Miracles,  too,  when  we  reach  a  higher  pinnacle  of 
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knowledge,  may  connect  themselves  as  clearly  with  the  genen 
scheme  of  God,  as  the  wonders  of  physics.  The  conclusion,  thei 
would  seem  to  be  established,  that  as  the  will  of  God  is  the  sol 
measure  of  existence,  so  the  power  of  God,  or  the  possibility  i 
the  event,  is  the  sole  limit  to  the  credibility  of  testimony. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be  discusaec 
is,  whether  miracles  are  possible.  This  is  simply  the  questio 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  If  there  is  a  beio 
of  intelligence  and  will,  who  created  and  governs  the  world,  ther 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same  power  which  at  first  ordained,  ca; 
subsequently  control  the  laws  of  nature,  and  produce  effect 
independently  of,  as  easily  as  in  concurrence  with,  the  secondtr 
causQS  which  He  has  appointed.  Accordingly  none  will  be  fouiu 
to  deny  the  physical  possibility  of  miracles,  but  those  who  denyi 
great  First  Cause,  or  those  who  resolve  the  relations  of  the  fioiti 
and  the  infinite  into  a  principle  of  immanence  or  identity,  totallj 
destructive  of  all  freedom  and  intelligence,  and  of  all  essentuj 
separateness  of  being  on  the  part  of  what  they  profess  to  call  Grodi 
The  worshippers  of  the  supremacy  of  law,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
see  nothing  in  nature  but  a  blind  succession  of  events,  and  tin 
philosophers  of  the  imagined  absolute,  upon  the  other,  who  bari 
ascended  to  the  fountain  of  universal  being,  and  traced  the  piD* 
cess  by  which  the  conditioned  lias  been  propagated  and  derived| 
unite  in  the  warfare  against  miracles  ;  because,  in  either  ca8e,tlMl 
miracle  is  fatal  to  their  pretensions.  They  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  the  stern  necessity  and  rigid  continuity  which  their  specula 
tions  imperatively  demand.  With  the  avowed  atheist,  itismo^ 
less  to  contend.  It  is  enough  that  he  gets  quit  of  miracles  oolv 
by  getting  quit  of  God.  And  if  he  should  be  induced  to  adunt 
their  phenomenal  reality,  he  could  as  easily  resort  to  the  sabte^ 
fuges  and  pretexts  to  explain  them  away,  as  he  can  dispense  widi 
intelligence  and  wisdom  in  accounting  for  the  arrangement  iii4 
order  of  the  universe.  To  him  whom  the  glorious  wonders  ofen» 
ation  and  providence,  renewed  with  every  morning  sun — wbos 
what  Philo  calls  ^^  the  truly  great  production  of  the  heaven,  tlii 
chorus  of  the  fixed  and  erratic  stars,  the  enkindling  of  the  solaraai 
lunar  lights,  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  the  outpouring  of  thi; 
ocean,  the  course  of  rivei*s  and  flowing  of  perennial  fountains,  tin- 
change  of  revolving  seasons,  and  ten  thousand  wonders  more"-* 
reveal  nothing  of  design,  the  most  astonishing  exhibitions  of  snpflil 
natural  power  could  appear  as  nothing  but  fantastic  freaks.  A^ 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  God  never  wrought  a  miracle  to  dH^ 
vinco  an  atheist,  it  would  be  frivolous  to  vindicate  to  him  tbl 
possibility  of  such  phenomena,  or   to   take   into  serious  accoml 

1)rinciples  which  ho  holds  only  by  the  abnegation  of  his  oataNi 
i'  there  be  no  God,  we  care  very  little  whether  there  are 
or  not. 
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Bat  there  is  a  class  of  philosophers,  whom  unlettered  Chris- 
ians  are  very  apt  to  regard  as  closely  approximating  to  Atheists, 
>at  who  themselves  profess  to  be  very  zealous  for  the  divine  exist- 
SDceand  perfections,  whose  poison  is  as  insinuating  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous^ and  whose  speculations  have  mainly  contributed  to  under- 
mine  the  credibility  of  the  miracle.  For  the  purpose  which  we 
hive  in  view,  they  may  all  be  reckoned  as  Pantheists.  It  is  ob- 
^ons  that  those  who,  with  Spinoza,  start  out  from  the  notion  of 
nbstance,  and,  by  logical  deduction  from  the  elements  contained 
in  it,  reduce  the  finite  to  a  modification  of  the  infinite,  come  to  the 
Itme  ultimate  conclusion  with  those  who  start  out  from  the  analy- 

of  consciousness,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  human  knowledge 

led  to  confound  thought  and  existence,  and  identify  the  sub- 
JBCt  and  the  object.  In  either  case,  essential  being  is  one,  and  the 
difference  of  thmgs  are  only  varieties  in  the  modes  of  manifesta- 
tiOD.  In  the  eclectic  system  of  Cousin,  'both  processes  are  com- 
Uoed:  the  infinite  is  the  substance;  the  finite  the  attributes  or 
iSsctions ; — the  infinite  is  the  real,  the  permanent,  the  unchang- 
ing; the  finite  is  the  phenomenal,  the  fluctuating,  the  variable  ; — 
llie  infinite  is  the  cause ;  the  finite  the  efi^ect.  The  one  is  the 
wnplement  of  the  other ;  neither  can  exist  or  be  known  apart. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Pantheism  is,  that  it  overlooks  the 
&rt  of  creation.  Let  this  be  denied,  and  we  see  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  or  of  Hegel.  We  must  seek  a 
meal  and  a  necessary  connection  between  the  finite  and  the 
islnite.  It  must  be  that  of  a  substance  with  its  accidents,  or  a 
■ind  with  its  thoughts,  or  a  blind  cause  with  its  eftects.  Deny 
ireation,  and  you  can  conceive  of  no  higher  existence  of  the  world, 
iian  as  a  thought  of  the  Eternal  Mind — an  object  to  the  knowledge 
if  God;  and  contemplated  in  this  light  it  has  no  real  being — it  is 
loly  God  himself;  it  is  only  a  subjective  phenomenon  of  the 
livine  nature.  Postulate  creation,  and  these  eternal  thoughts,  or, 
Ift  Plato  would  call  them,  these  eternal  ideas,  become  realized  in 
Inite  substances,  which  have  a  being — dependent,  to  be  sure — but 
Itill  a  being  of  their  own.  They  are  no  longer  the  consciousness 
tf  God  himself.  But  creation,  as  distinct  from  emanation  or 
levelopment,  necessarily  implies  the  voluntar}'  exercises  of  power. 
bis  a  thing  which  might  or  might  not  be.  It  is  in  no  sense  ne- 
cessary. Hence  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  upon  this 
hypothesis,  becomes  purely  contingent.  It  is  a  relation  instituted 
kj  will  and  dependent  upon  will.  In  other  words,  we  have  no 
ODger  a  necessary,  but  a  free  cause.  This  aspect  of  the  case 
ihauges  the  whole  problem  of  philosophy  and  gives  a  new  dif^c- 
ma  to  the  current  of  speculation.  It  must  now  flow  in  the  chan- 
«I8  of  induction  and  not  of  deduction.  When  we  speak  of  crea- 
ioD  as  contingent,  we  do  not  mean  to  represent  it  as  arbitrary. 
he  will  of  God,  so  far  from  being  analogous  to  caprice,  can  never 
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be  divorced  from  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  must  always  act 
like  Himself;  and  if  He  create  a  world  or  a  universe,  it  must  be 
to  answer  an  end  worthy  of  His  exalted  perfections.  But  while  ' 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  done  by  Him  unworthy  of  His  name, 
no  knowledge  of  his  attributes  can  ever  conduct  us,  a  priori^  to 
the  nature  of  the  particalar  concrete  objects  to  which  lie  might 
determine  to  give  being.  It  would  enable  us  to  speak  of  thdr 
general  character  and  aim,  but  it  would  throw  no  light  upon  their 
specific  and  individual  ditierences.  No  man  knows  what  klndcll 
inhabitants  there  are  in  the  moon,  or  whether  there  are  any.  He 
cannot  deduce  from  the  attributes  of  God  any  firm  solution  of  the 
])rublem ;  and  yet  he  is  persuaded,  that,  however  solved,  these 
attributes  are  illustrated,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
whatever  God  does  must  be  wise  and  good  ;  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  be  able  to  specify  what  those  wise  and  good  things  maj 
be.  Speculation,  therefore,  must  abandon  the  law  of  rigid  dedoe- 
tion,  when  the  starting-point  is  a  free,  voluntary,  intelligent  canse, 
a  Person.  Tiie  question  then  becomes  one  concerning  the  free 
determinations  of  a  will  regulated  by  wisdom  and  goodness.  Itii 
a  question  concerning  design.  Necessity  obtains  oulyt  a  relatioa 
to  its  general  character — all  else  is  contingent.  Creation  gives  in 
at  once  a  personal  God  and  final  causes.  It  gives  us  real  exist*  < 
ences  apart  from  God,  which  are  precisely  what  Ho  chose  to  make 
them  ;  and  final  causes  give  us  a  plan,  which  we  have  no  meaoi 
of  knowing  in  its  special  adaptations  and  general  order,  exceptai 
it  is  manifested  in  the  course  of  experience,  or  supernatarally 
revealed.  It  is  at  this  fact  of  creation  that  the  pantheistic  philoe* 
ophy  has  stumbled ;  and,  in  stumbling  here,  it  has  as  thorooghlj 
exploded  design  as  it  has  miracles.  The  argument  is  as  completa 
in  the  one  case  as  the  other;  and  we  would  impress  it  upon  thoes 
who  permit  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  these  cobwebs  of  tratt* 
scendental  metaphysics,  that  while  they  are  revolting  from  the 
supernatural  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts  their  pbilosophj, 
and  pronouncing  all  miracles  to  be  absolutely  impossible — the?  ] 
are,  at  the  same  time,  revolting  from  all  manifestations  of  inteUh  ? 
gence,  and  pronouncing  their  own  most  familiar  consciousness  to  \ 
be  also  an  impossibility.  '  i 

Pantheism,  in  its  common  illustrations  of  the  universe,  hll| 
more  of  poetry  than  of  truth.  It  represents  it  as  an  orgatue:^ 
whole,  whose  unity  is  preserved  by  a  regular  series  of  separatel 
developments,  concurring  in  a  common  result.  This  seems  tobe^ 
the  notion,  if  he  had  any,  which  Strauss  intended  to  convey,  wbeA 
lie%aid  :  "  Since  our  idea  of  God  requires  an  immediate,  and  oiil 
idea  of  the  world,  a  meditate  divine  o])eration  ;  and  since  the  ideft 
of  combination  of  the  two  species  of  action  is  inadmissible:  nothint 
remains  for  us  but  to  regard  them  both  as  so  permanently  aaa 
immoveably  united,  that  the  operation  of  God  ou  the  worla  oo& 
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forever  and  everywhere  twofold,  both  immediate  and 
3 ;  which  comes  just  to  this,  that  it  is  neither  of  the  two,  or 
tinction  loses  its  value."  The  universe,  in  conformity  with 
e  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  is  not  unfrequently 
ad  as  a  living  organism,  the  properties  of  matter  being 
analogous  to  vital  forces,  the  development  of  which  is  like 
wtb  of  an  animal  body.  This  view,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
^ee  that  masterly  work,  the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt.  The 
jf  his  introductory  remarks  is  "  not  solely  to  draw  attention 
mportance  and  greatness  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
e — for  in  the  present  day  these  are  too  well  understood  to 
eeted — but  likewise  to  prove  how,  without  detriment  to  the 
Y  of  special  studies,  we  may  be  enabled  to  generalize  our 
J  concentrating  them  in  one  common  focus,  and  thus  arrive 
intofview,  from  which  all  the  organisms  and  forces  of 
may  be  seen  as  one  living,  active  whole,  animated  by  one 
pnlse." 

ng  snfficeintly  indicated  the  point  at  which  Pantheism 
8  from  the  truth,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  its  a  priori 
itration  of  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  we  cannot  let  it 
thout  rebuking  the  presumption  of  its  spirit.  In  nothing 
»re  distinguished  from  the  humility  of  true  science  than  in 
Eignilicence  of  its  pretensions.  When  we  consider  the 
iity  of  the  universe,  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  that 
cnent,  physical  and  moral,  which  Ood  has  been  conducting 
e  beginning  over  all  His  creatures,  whether  material  or 
ent,  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  plan 
miverse  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  not  the  faculties  to 
;ize.  True  science  accordingly,  aspiring  only  to  a  relative 
dge  of  existence,  instead  of  iutile  and  abortive  attempts  to 
ct  a  universe,  or  to  fix  the  to  irav  as  a  positive  element  of 
usness,  takes  its  stand,  in  conformity  with  the^  sublime 
of  Bacon,  as  the  minister,  not  the  master — the  interpreter, 
legislator  of  nature.  Professing  its  incompetence  to  pro- 
beforehand  what  kinds  of  creatures  the  Almighty  should 
lade,  and  what  kinds  of  laws  the  Almightv  should  have 
ihed,  and  what  kinds  of  agency  He  himself  should  continne 
forth,  it  is  content  to  study  the  phenomena  presented  to  it, 
r  to  discover  what  God  has  wrought.  Without  presuming 
nnine  what  mitst  be,  it  humbly  and  patiently  inquires 
r.  The  spirit  of  true  philosophy  is  much  more  a  confession 
ranee  than  a  boast  of  knowledge.  Newton  exhibited  it, 
fter  all  his  splendid  discoveries,  he  compared  himself  to  a 
^ho  had  gathered  up  a  few  pebbles  upon  the  seashore, 
be  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him.  La 
tzhibited  it,  when  be  spoke  of  the  immensity  of  nature, 
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and  hnman  science  as  bnt  a  point ;  and  Bntler  was  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it,  in   the  uniform   modesty   of  his   confessions   and  tbe 
caution  and  meekness  of  his  researches.     Shall  man,  the  creature 
of  yesterday,  whose  mother  is  corruption  and  whose  sister  is  the 
worm — who  at  best  can  only  touch,  in  his  widest  excursions,  the 
hem  of  Jehovah's  garment — shall  man   undertake   to  counsel  tha 
Holy  One  as  to  the  plan  He  shall  pursue  ?    Is  it  not  intolerable 
arrogance  in  a  creature,  whose  senses  are  restricted  to  a  point, 
who  is  confessedly   incompetent  to  declare  what  ends  it  may  be 
the  dejign  of  Deity  to   accomplish   in   creation   and  providence, 
who  cannot  explain  to  us  why  the  world  has  sprung  into  being  at 
all,  with  its  rich  variety  of  scenery,  vegetation,  and  life,  wboii 
unable  to  tell  the  meaning  of  this  little  scene  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  is  placed — is  it  not  intolerable  arrogance  in  him,  to  talk  of  com- 
prehending the  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth  of  that 
eternal  purpose,  which  began  to  be  unfolded,  when  creation  wai 
evoked  from  emptiness,  and  the   silence  and  solitude  of  vacanej 
M'ere  broken  by  the  songs  of  angels  bursting  into  light,  and  which 
shall  go  on  unfolding,  in  larger  and  fuller  proportions,  through  the 
boundless  cycles  of  eternity?     Our  true  position    is  in    the  dost 
We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.    This  plan  of  God — it  ii 
high  as  heaven,  what  can  we  know — deep  as  hell,  what  can  we  dot 
Our  ignorance  upon  this  subject  is  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to 
the  folly  and  presumption  of  those  who  confidently  assert  thatiti 
order  would  be  broken  and  its  unity  disturbed  by  the  direct  inte^ 
position  of  Omnipotence.     Who  told  these  philosophers  that  the 
Ian  itself  does  not  contemplate  interventions  of  the  kind  ?    Who 
las  assured  them  that  He,  who  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
has  not  projected  the  scheme  of  His   government  upon  a  scale, 
which  included  the  occasional  exhibition  of  Himself  in  the  direct    i 
exercises  of  power?     Who  has  taught  them  that  miracles  are  an 
invasion,  instead  of  an  integral  portion,  of  the  divine  administi*-   - 
tion  ?     It  is  frivolous  to  answer  objections  which  proceed  upon  the    ; 
infinitely  absurd  supposition  that  we  know  the  whole  of  the  case.:  ^ 
But  though  the  idea  of  a  universe  as  a  living,  self-developing   < 
organism    cannot  be  sustained,  though   the   unity   of  nature  is.  \ 
nothing  but  the  harmony  of  divine  operations,  ana  creation  and 
providence  only  expressions   of  the  divine  decrees,  though  the 
whole  case  is  one  which  confessedly  transcends  our  faculties,  yet 
something  we  can  know,  and  that  something  creates  a  positive 
presumption   in   favour   of  miracles.     We   know   that  God   haa 
erected  a  moral  government  over  men,  and  that   this  sublunary 
state,  whatever  other  ends  it  may  be  designed  to  accomplish,  is  a 
theatre  for  human  education  and  improvement.     We  cannot  resist 
the  impression  that  the  earth  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  earth.    He  is  master  here  below.    This  earth  is  a  school  in 
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which  God  18  training  bim  for  a  higher  and  nobler  state.  If  the 
end,  consequently,  of  the  present  constitution  and  course  of  nature 
can  be  helped  forward  by  occasional  interpositions  of  the  Deity,  in 
forms  and  circumstances  which  compel  us  to  recognize  His  hand, 
the  order  of  the  world  is  preserved  and  not  broken.  When  the 
pantheist  ^^  charges  the  miracle  with  resting  on  a  false  assumption 
of  the  position  which  man  occupies  in  the  universe,  as  flattering 
the  notion  that  nature  is  to  serve  him,  he  not  to  bow  to  nature,  it 
is  most  true  that  it  does  rest  on  this  assumption.  But  this  is  only 
a  change  would  tell  against  it,  supposing  that  true,  which,  so  far 
from  being  truth,  is  indeed,  its  first  great  falsehood  of  all,  namely 
the  substitution  of  a  God  of  nature,  in  the  place  of  a  God  of  men." 
Admit  the  supremacy  of  God's  moral  government,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  commendsitself  more  strongly  to  the  natural  expec- 
tations of  men,  than  that  He  shall  teach  His  creatures  what  was 
necessary  to  their  happiness  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
case.  Miraculous  interventions  have,  accordingly,  been  a  part  of 
the  creed  of  humanity  from  the  fall  to  the  present  hour. 

The  argument  here  briefly  enunciatea  requires  to  be  more 
distinctly  considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all,  the  strong- 
est presumption  which  is  commonly  imagined  to  exist  against  the 
miracle,  arises  from  the  impression,  that  it  is  an  interference  with 
the  reign  of  order  and  of  law.  It  is  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
infraction  of  the  course  of  nature,  or  a  wilful  deviation  from  the 
general  plan  of  God.  It  is  treated  as  an  aimless  prodigy.  If  this 
▼lew  were  correct,  it  would  be  fatal  to  its  claims.  Tiie  moral 
argument  would  be  so  overwhelming  that  we  shall  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  admit  any  testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is  to  obviate  this 
prejudice  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made,  like  the  one 
already  noticed  in  Trench,  and  rebuked  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  to  trans- 
fer the  miracle  to  a  higher  sphere  of  nature.  Nitzsch  very 
distinctly  states  the  diflicuTty,  and  resolves  it  in  the  same  way  that 
Trench  has  done.  "If  a  miracle,"  says  he,  "were  simply  an 
event  opposed  to  nature's  laws — a  something  unnatural  and  incom- 
prehensible; and  if  the  human  undei*8tanding,  together  with 
entire  nature,  experienced,  through  its  agency,  merely  a  subversive 
shock,  then  would  the  defence  of  Christianity — a  religion  estab- 
lished by  means  of  a  grand  system  of  miracles — have  to  contend 
against  insurmountable  difficulties.  But  the  miracles  of  revela- 
tion, with  all  the  objective  supernaturalness  essentially  belonging 
to  them,  are  in  truth  somewhat  accordant  with  natural  laws,  partly 
in  reference  to  a  higher  order  of  circumstances  to  which  the  mira- 
cles relate,  and  which  order  also  is  a  world,  a  nature  of  its  own 
kind,  and  operates  upon  the  lower  order  of  things  according  to  its 
mode ;  partly  in  regard  to  the  analogy  with  common  nature  which 
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miracles,  in  some  way  or  other,  retain ;  and  finally,  on  accon' 
their  teleologieal  perfection."*  v 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  Thomas  Aquinas  ;f  and 
answer  strikes  us  as  far  more  direct  and  conclusive  than 
ingenious  attempts  to  divest  the  miracle  of  its  distinctive 
essential  character  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  The  am 
amounts  substantially  to  this  ;  the  miracle  is  against  the  ordA 
nature,  but  not  against  the  end  of  nature.  It  is  the  different  m 
accomplishing  the  same  ultimate  design.  There  is  moral 
mony,  notwithstanding  phenomenal  contradiction.  As  one  la 
nature  holds  another  in  check,  as  one  sphere  of  nature  is  supi 
to  another — and  the  superior  rules  and  controls  the  lower; 
yet  as  all  these  collisions  and  conflicts  conduce  to  the  great 
pose  of  God  in  establishing  these  laws  and  systems,  so  He  wl 
supreme  above  them  all  may  hold  them  all  in  check,  when 
design  of  all  can  be  more  effectually  promoted  hy  such  an  ii 
ferencc.  There  is  no  more  confuson  or  jar  in  this  omnipc 
interposition  of  His  own  will  in  contradiction  to  nature,  than  \ 
one  part  of  nature  thwarts  and  opposes  another.  In  the  u 
then,  of  disorder,  as  being  a  turning  aside  from  the  ultimate 
tion  of  things  to  the  great  First  Cause,  the  miracle  is  not  n 
tained.  It  is  the  highest  order — theorder  of  ethical  harmony, 
introduces  no  confusion  in  the  universe.  It  rather  lubri( 
the  wheels  of  nature,  and  gives  it  a  deeper  significance.  It  br 
the  apathy  into  which  unbroken  uniformity  would  otherwise 
the  soul.  The  introduction  of  miracles  into  the  moral  systei 
the  world  is  analogous  in  its  efi*ects  to  the  introduction  of  cbi 
upon  so  large  a  scale.  The  fortuities  of  nature  keep  us  consta 
reminded  of  God,  and  impress  us  with  an  habitual  sent 
dependence.  We  are  compelled  to  recognize  something  r 
than  law.    The  miracle,  in  the  same  way,   brings  God  distio 


*  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  83. 

f  "  A  qualibet  caasa  derivator  aliquis  ordo  in  Btiofl  effectus,  cum  quslibft 
habeai  rationem  principii ;  etideo  secundum  multiplicationem  muUiplicaiitur  el  or 
quorum  unus  coatineatur  hub  altero,  sicut  et  causa  cootinetur  sub  causa.  Unde 
superior  non  continetur  sub  ordiue  causa)  inferioris,  sed  e  conyerso  :  cujus  ezen 
apparet  in  rebus  humanis  -  nam  ex  patrefamilias  dependet  ordo  domas,  qui  oonti 
sub  ordine  civitatiSf  qui  precedit  a  civitatis  rectore,  cum  et  hie  continealur  subc 
regiSf  a  quo  totum  regaum  ordinatur.  Si  ergo  ordo  rerum  consideretur,  prout  dep 
a  prima  causa,  sic  contra  rerum  ordinem  Deus  facere  non  potest;  si  enim  sic  fa< 
faceret  contra  suam  prffi<icientiam ,  aut  voluntatem ,  aut  bonitatem.  Si  rero  consid* 
rerum  ordo,  prout  dependet  a  qualibet  secundarum  causarum,  sic  Deus  potest 
prsBter  ordinem  rerum  :  quia  ordini  secundarum  causarum  ipse  non  &X  snbjectiu 
ulis  ordo  ei  subjicitur,  quasi  ab  eo  procedena,  non  per  necessitate m  naturss,  » 
arbitrium  voluntatis.  Putuissct  enim  et  alium  ordinem  rerum  instituere ;  ao 
potest  prsBter  hunc  ordinem  institutuia  agere,  cum  Toluerit ;  puta,  agendo  e 
secundarum  causarum  sine  ipsis,  vel  producendo  aliquos  effectus,  ad  quos  cauMd 
d»  non  80  exteodunl."    Suiuma  1,  Quest,  106,  Art.  6. 


ed  ;  if  it  can  make  nature  lierself  mure  elective,  we  Lave 
ne  reeoQ  to  admit  it,  aa  to  admit  an;  otLer  arrangement  of 
eator,  \iLen  we  make  tLe  physical  supreme;  wlien  we  make 
id  nuiformity  uf  matter  more  important  tlian  tlie  lite,  and 
,  and  YJeour  of  the  soul.  TLis  subject  is  very  ably  dis- 
by  Dr.  W  ardlaw,  and  we  close  our  argument  upon  it  by  a 
jit  extract : 

me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  simple  companBOti — a  comparison 
om  what  is  huuiati,  but,  in  the  principle  of  it,  bearing  with  infinitely 

force  on  our  conclusion,  when  Iransferred  to  what  is  divine.  A 
icixn,  let  nie  suppose,  htis  devised  and  completed  a  tnacbiue.  Its 
e  ID  eauh  ot  its  jiarts,  and  in  its  entire  complexity,  is  as  perfect  as 
iDgenuity  and  long-practised  skill  are  capable  of  making  it.  All  ils 
•ats  are  beautiliilly  unifonn.  Its  adaptatioD  for  its  intended  purpose 
lite.  So  far  as  ibat  purpose  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  improved.  It 
a  admiralion.  In  such  a  case,  tLe  probability  certainly  is,  that  the 
viU  not  think  of  introducing  any  change ;  seeing  in  a  structure  tlios 
I  every  alteration  would  be  for  the  worse.  The  machine,  therefore, 
M  kept  going  on  as  at  the  first,  to  tlie  continued  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
ud  artiticer,  and  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all  who  have  the  opportu- 
uamining  it.  Thus  fur  all  is  clear.  But  suppose  now  further,  that 
tancee  should  occur,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  regular  move- 
^  the  said  machine  e3:posed  a  human  life  to  dutiger;  and  I  hat,  by 
stopping  or  changing  one  of  those  movemenls  for  but  a  few  secouils, 

could  be  saved ;  and  yet  more,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  maker 
ler,  with  jxirfect  eatie,  to  stop  or  to  change  that  movement,  and  to  do 
out  in  (ho  slightest  degree  injuring  bis  machine,  or  evcD  at  all  iuter- 
lilh  and  imteding  the  chief  purpose  of  its  construction  :  if,  id  theso 
tances,  we  knew  (he  maker  and  owner  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  sensi' 
id  bcuevotence,  or  even  of  no  more  than  ordinary  humnnity,  should 
fe^  it  by  far  too  feeble  an  expression,  to  sny  that  itwna  likffyM  would 
change  tlie  movement  1  should  we  not  tliink  we  insulted  himself,  and 
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act  such  a  part,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  God,  who,  when  a  world's  aahi 
tion  was  in  the  question — involving  not  the  safecy  of  a  human  life  merely,  c 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  lives,  but  the  eternal  wellbeinfi;  of  millioii 
of  immortal  souls — should  allow  that  world  to  perish,  for  want  of  evidence  ( 
his  willingness  to  save  it,  rather  than  allow  the  order  of  the  material  creatioi 
to  be,  in  a  single  moment,  interfered  with  ?  and  that  too,  although  not  tb 
slightest  injury  was,  by  such  interference,  to  be  done  to  the  system  ?  Pa 
surely  by  no  one  will  it  be  held  an  injury,  to  be  made  subservient  to  a  pa 
pose  incomparably  transcending  in  importance  any  or  all  of  those  which,  h 
Its  uninterrupted  regularity,  it  is  effecting. 

''  Excepting  in  one  particular,  the  cases  I  have  thus  been  comparing  » 
closely  analogous.  The  particular  in  which  they  differ  is  this :  that  in  the  casei 
mechanician,  the  evil  was  not  by  him  anticipated,  nor,  consequently,  the  Deal 
for  his  interference ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  divine  Creator  and  Ruler,  d 
was  in  full  anticipotiou ;  and  the  occasional  deviations  from  the  order  of  thi 
physical  creation  entered  as  essentially  into  the  all  perfect  plan  of  his  mora 
administration,  as  the  laws  by  which  that  order  was  fixed  entered  jntothi 
constitution  of  the  physical  creation  itself  But  such  a  difference  then 
necessarily  is  between  everything  human  and  everything  divine;  between  the 
purposes  and  plans  of  a  creature  who  *  knoweth  not  what  a  day  may  briiu 
forth,'  and  the  purposes  and  plans  of  Him  who  *  knoweth  the  end  from  the 
beginning.'  It  evidently  does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  affect  the  principle  d 
the  analogy,  or  invalidate  the  force  of  the  conclusion  deduced  from  it 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  alluding  to  the  faet 
that  the  researches  of  modern  science  are  rapidly  exploding  tht 
prejudices  which  pantheism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  supremacy  of  laws  on  the  other,  have  created  and  upheld 
against  all  extraordinary  interventions  of  God.  The  appearanca 
of  our  globe  are  said  to  be  utterly  inexplicable  upon  any  hypothesis 
which  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  creation  wasio 
framed  from  the  beginning  as  to  include,  at  successive  periods, tha 
direct  agency  of  the  Deity.  The  earth  proclaims,  from  hcrhilli 
and  dales,  her  rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  that  she  was  not 
originally  made  and  placed  in  subjection  to  laws  which  therasehei 
have  subsequently  brought  her  to  her  present  posture.  She  has  not 
developed  herself  into  her  present  torm,  nor  peopled  herself  witt' 
her  present  inhabitants.  That  science  which,  at  its  early  dawo. 
was  hailed  as  the  handmaid  of  infidelity  and  skepticism,  and 
which  may  yet  have  a  controversy  with  the  records  of  our  faith 
not  entirely  adjusted,  has  turned  the  whole  strength  of  its  resource! 
against  the  fundamental  principle  of  rationalism.  It  has  brokefr 
the  charm  which  our  limited  experience  had  made  so  powerfot 
against  miracles,  and  has  presented  the  physical  government  of 
God  in  a  light  which  positively  turns  analogy  in  favour  of  tha 
supernatural.  The  geologist  begins  with  miracles;  every  epoch ia 
his  sciente  repeats  tne  number,  and  the  whole  earth  to  his  mind 
is  vocal  with  the  name.  He  finds  their  history  wherever  he  tumi, 
and  he  would  as  soon  think  of  doubting  the  testimony  of  seoae  u 
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ike  inference  which  the  phenomena  bear  upon  their  face.    Future 

£  Derations  will  wonder  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  raen  gravely 
ipoted  whether  God  could  interpose,  in  the  direct  exercise  of 
Bii  power,  in  the  world  He  has  made.  The  miracle,  a  century 
teoee,  will  be  made  as  credible  as  any  common  fact.  Let  the 
miih  be  explored  ;  let  its  physical  history  be  traced,  and  a  mighty 
'voiee  will  come  to  us,  from  the  tombs  of  its  perished  races,  testi- 
IpDff,  in  a  thousand  instances,  to  the  miraculous  hand  of  God. 
Qealogy  and  the  Bible  must  kiss  and  embrace  each  other,  and  this 
jOQOgest  daughter  of  science,  will  be  found,  like  the*  eastern 
ilgi,  bringing  her  votive  offerings  to  the  cradle  of  the  Prince  of 
Mce.  The  earth  can  never  turn  traitor  to  its  God,  and  its  stones 
life  already  begun  to  cry  out  against  those  who  attempted  to  ez« 
tact  from  them  a  lesson  of  infidelity  or  atheism. 


Mk.  n.— a  VINDICATION  OF  THE  SCRIFTTTRAL    MESSIANIC   INTERFRE- 

TATION  OF  THE  LIU.  OF  ISAIAH. 

Jk$  iSd  chapter  of  Isaiah^  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  atone" 
ment  ie founded^  and  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  chap- 
kfj  9peaks  of  the  captive  Daughter  ^  Zion;  whereas  the  Tern- 
fie  stood  in  the  age  of  Jesvs.  "  View  of  the  famous  Hdbbi 
Itaac^  and  other  J^abbtnsy 

f  Xk  Sdd  chapter  of  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  '  View 
if  Roiibi  Saahdiah  Gaon^  quoted  ly  Aben  Ezra^  in  his  com- 
ment  on  Isaiah  Hi  and  liiL 

[  Jk  hZd  chapter  of  I^kiah  speaks  of  king  Josiah^  ^view  of  Aiar- 
hmelj  vide  comment,  in  Esaiam. 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  satisfactorily,  that  these  interpre- 

WoDS  are  a  complete  departure  from  the  strict  and  true  meaning 

-tf&is  prophecy,  and  from  the  received  opinions  of  the  ancient 

I  Inelites,  and  were  invented  merely  for  a  controversial  purpose ; 

;  ad  that  in  the  Jewish  non-controversial   books,  this  prophecy  is 

^ttdnsively  applied  to  the  Messiah,  it  may  be  profitable  to  take  a 

:  W'^eye  view  of  the  whole  book,  as  also  of  its  Inspired  Author. 

With  a  strong  Evangelical  Faith,  and  a  full  and  affectionate 

-  CBBfidence  in  the  certainty  of  those  things  which  God  has  declared, 

Uak  continued,  without  interruption,  to  discbarge  the  office  of  a 

27 
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Prophet  during  nearly  sixty-four  years.  *  According  to  tradition, 
by  birth  he  \ra8  of  royal  blood,  f  and  byjelationship  a  fath6^iQ.  ' 
law  of  Manaeseh.  Yet,  neither  his  royal  descent  nor  relationdiip  j 
to  the  king,  could  save  him  from  being  very  cruelly  sawn  in  two 
by  a  wooden  sword,  by  the  wicked  order  of  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah.:]:  His  body,  it  is  believed  by  some,  was  buried  near  Jem* 
salem,  under  tiiefullcr^s  oak,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam  ;  wbenei 
it  was  removed  to  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  tnd 
was  from  thence  transferred  in  the  year  422,  A.  D.  to  Gonstantt 
nople,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger.§ 

The  name  ^iH'^^ID'^  ^^  &  compound  word  denoting  the  salvatkn 

of  Jehovah ;  a  name  most  proper  and  suitable  for  a  prophet,  If 
whom  Jehovah  was  well  pleased  to  give  the  knowledge  of  ml 
great  salvation  to  his  people — and  especially  for  this  Prophet^ 
w^hose  full  and  graphic  description  of  the  person,  offices,  6uflb^' ; 
ings,  and  kingdom  of  Christ  our  Glorious  Redeemer,  led  the  ancient 
Christian  fathers  to  call  him  the  Evangelical  Prophet,  nay,  the  fifth  -1 
Evangelist.!    His  style  is  lofty  and  soaring,  and  he  is  esteemed  to 


*  The  first  sentence  of  this  prophecy,  assigns  as  the  period  of  his  roiniatiy 
the  four  successive  reigns  of  Uzzmh,  Jothnm,  Ahaz,  and  Flezekiah.  Th 
lowest  computation  beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah  died,  briMi 
the  tenn  of  his  prophetical  office  to  sixty-one  years ;  for  Jotham  reigned  R 
years,  2  Kings,  xv,  33;  Ahaz  16  years,  2  Kings,  xvi,  3;  and  Uezelnah2t 
years,  2  Kings,  xviii,  2.  Add  the  years  in  which  he  prophesied  during  Ofti 
ziah's  and  Manasseh^s  reigns,  and  there  will  be,  at'  least,  sixty-four.  Abui- 
pharagius,  in  his  Hist.  Dynast,  p  43,  speaks  of  Isaiah  as  having  lived  190 
years,  during  85  of  which  he  prophesied. 

vide  Kimchi,  et  Jarchi,  comment,  in  Jcsaiam,  cap.  i.  1.  Babylonian  Talmud,  * 
Tracts  Megella,  fol.  x.  col.  2,  and  Sotta,  fol.  x.  col.  2.  Nominatur  Pater  « 
ejus  Araoz  qui  fratcr  fuisse  creditur  Azariae,  (Amaziah)  Regis  Juda.  Vn^  -■ 
a[)paret,  Jesaiam  fuisse  stirpis  rcgiae,  et  in  eo  veteres  omnes  consentianl  ^ 
Calv.  Comment,  in  Jesaiam.  Vir  enim  nobilissimus,  et  principum  coniiih  -3 
guinitate  clarus,  &c.     Cunaeus,  de  Rep.  Heb.  Lib.  iii,  cap.  viii.  ^ 

vide  Babylonian  Talmund,  Tract  Jebamoth,  fol.  xlix.  col.  2.     Sanhedria,  J 
fol.  ciii.  col.  2.     Jemsalem  Talmud,  Sanhedrim,  fol.   xxviii.  col.  3.    Slul-    1 

sheleth  Hakabala,  fol.  xix.  col.  i rov  Aavarov  Ho'aiou,  ov  v'fiovi  SyXiv^M'pi^  J 

ars,    Justin.  Martyr  in  Dialog,  cum.  Tryphone.  p.  349.     Hid  patientiae  riii{^  ^ 
bus  secatur   Esaias.     Tertullian  de  pationtia,   cap.  xiv.     Esaias,   quern  ipi:^  ; 
Judaei  serr&  consectum  crudelissime  necaverunt.     Lactantius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  L 
£saias  cujus  facilius  compagem  corporis  serr&  divisit  quom  fidem  incUiumL 
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«,  both  bj  Israelites  and  by  Christians,  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Vophets.  Jerom  says,  that  bis  writings  are,  as  it  were,  a  complete 
pitome  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  collection  of  the  most  uncom- 
Mm  knowledge  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of;  of  natural 
lUloeophj,  morality,  and  divinity.*  Grotius  compares  him  to 
lamosthenes.  In  l^is  writings  we  meet  with  the  purity  of  the 
febrew  tongue,  as  in  the  orator,  with  the  delicacy  of  the  Attic 
Hte.  Both  are  sublime  and  magnificent  in  their  style,  vehement 
idieir  emotions,  copious  in  their  figures,  and  very  impetuous 
ffhen  they  describe  things  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  or' that  are 
ptvoQS  and  odious.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  illustrious 
id  divine  vocation  of  the  man  of  God,  Isaiah  is  superior  to  De- 
Hithenes  in  the  honour  of  illustrious  birth.  What  Quintilian 
Bk  X,  cap.  XX.)  says  of  Corvinus  Messala,  may  very  properly  be 

Sied  to  Isaiah  ;  viz :  that  he  speaks  in  an  easy  flowing  manner, 
in  a  style  which  denotes  the  man  of  quality.  Caspar  Sanc- 
\m  thinks  that  Isaiah  is  more  florid,  and  more  ornamented,  yet  at 
k  same  time  more  weighty  and  nervous  than  any  writer  we  have, 
ph^er  historian,  poet,  or  orator ;  and  that  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
oane  he  excels  every  author,  either  Greek  or  Latin.f 

That  the  Prophet  Isaiah  fully  justifies  such  a  character,  is  fully 
Bowed  by  all  eminent  oriental  and  biblical  scholars ;  and  we 
•id  only  request  our  readers  to  recid  Isaiah  in  the  original,  and 
Iqr  will  very  soon  see  for  themselves,  that  the  peculiar  sublimity, 
bie,  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  rep- 
Mented  in  any  of  the  various  versions  extant,  that  of  the  celebra- 
iA  Bishop  Lowth  not  excepted. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  Isaiah  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  the 
■nt  ancient  Prophets,  whose  predictions  have  been  preserved  in 
■ritiDg.  Regarded  in  the  oraer  ot  time,  the  writing  of  Isaiah 
wdd  form  the  fifth  of  the  prophetical  books ;  for  Hosea,  Joel 


JlriiTOie,  comment  in  Lucam,  cap.  xx.  p.  197.     This  refined  cruelty  of  the 
.dko  barbarous  limes,   is   mentioned  in  2  Sam.   xii.  31.  n^5?22l  Q"©*'!  > 


T   - 


llQffonicles,   xx,  3.     H'lWS  ^'©^V»  Heb.  xi.    37,  i*pi(f6ri(fav ;  Herodotus 

T    ••   ;       -  -    T  - 

1119.     ^}L^w\s^6tv  rojg   tpiag  Tojg  iv  AiyC*ru  (f\)>sXil;avra  favrag  iiiifws 
Hm^in;  and  Diodonis,  i,  65.    Kai  did  \i,i(i(^y  auruv  diBhJ^BiM  iura  66pa*siag. 

'  )  Vide  Cahnet  sub  nomine  Jesaiam. 
I  I  Deinde  etiam  hoc  adjiciendum,  quod  non  tarn  propheta  dicendus  sit 
.  Mm  evangelista.  Hieron.  praef.  in  translat.  Jes.  ex  Heb.  Tom.  iii.  p. 
ill  yflu>  Fifriv  «'po*iirif)g  ofjwit  xai  AitotfroKog.  Cyrillus,  praef.  in  Jes.  Liber  au- 
;.tiie)Q8  (Jesaiae)  non  tam  vaticiuia  continere,  quam  evangelia  videtur^  <&c. 
bMro8,de  Uep,  Heb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii. 

*  fide  Hieron  prolog,  in  Esaiam. 

^  VUe  Calmet,  sub  nomine  Jesaiam. 
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Amos,  and  Jonah  were  his  predecessors,  and  yet  is  this  book  most 
properly  placed  first  in  Ihe  collection,  on  acconnt  of  its  extent,  and 
the  transeendant  importance  and  the  sublimity  of  the  predictioiM 
which  it  contains — containing  most  of  Him  to  whom  all  the  Pro* 
phets  bore  witness.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  book  of  Psalms,  viq 
will  find  more  citations  in  the  New  Testament  out  of  Isaiah^ 
prophecies,  than  from  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament  Seri^ 
tures.  John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry  with  a  passage  fron 
Isaiah,  Matth.  iii.  3,  Mark  i.  3,  Luke  iii.  4,  John  i.  23 ;  our  Saviour 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Nazareth,  out  of  a  passage  fron 
Isaiah,  Luke  iv.  17-21 ;  and  it  was  in  the  book  of  Esaias  the  PrOi 
phet,  that  the  Eunuch  was  reading  when  Philip  came  up  to  him, 
who  from  the  same  scripture,  preached  to  him  Christ  JesaiL 
Acts  viii.  28-35. 

The  matter  of  this  book  is  two-fold :  1.  Prophetical ;  3.  Bih 
torical ;  and  the  whole  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  may  properly  be  divi- 
ded into  5  parts.     Part  i.   consists  of   the  first  12  cnapters,  oook 
prising  in  7  prophetic    discourses  a  general  description  of  tta  , 
state  and  condition  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  several  periods  of  tiuir 
history ;  the  virgin's  miraculous  conception ;  the  Messiah's  biilk' 
and  title  ;  the  promulgation  and  success  of  His  Gospel  among  tbe 
Gentiles ;  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel,  and  tbe  comiif 
of  Immanuel's  kingdom.    Part.  ii.  consists  of  the  next  11  chajh  . 
ters,  comprising  in  8  prophetic  discourses  the  predictions  respeot  i 
ing  the  Babylonians,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  EgyptuuM^ 
Tynans,  and  other  nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  any  intov^  j 
course.     Part  iii.  consists  of  the  next  12  chapters,  compri8iD|[ia  ! 


5  prophetic  discourses,  the  prediction  of  the  great  calamities  wmdi  j 
should  befall  Israel,  God's  very  merciful  preservation  of  a  ran*  j 
nant,  their  restoration  and  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  de>  ' 


struction  of  Anti-Christ  Part  iv.  consists  of  the  next  4chaptenb - 
comprising  the  historical  portion  of  the  book.  Part  v.  consists  a  1 
the  last  27  chapters,  comprising  in  12  prophetic  discourses,  acoB^:: 
tinuous  and  unbroken  prophecy,  embracing  the  whole  period  from  .'■ 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  bearing  us  with  eagle  flight  along. : 
the  glowing  path  of  prophecy,  the  prophet  transports  us  to  tli^- 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  vision,  and  thence  discloses  to  our  view  ia-' 
brightest  vision,  all  the  future  history  of  the  Church,  her  conffieh  " 
and  her  conquests,  till  the  glorious  consummation,  when  time  shall 
be  no  longer. 

In  this  part  the  prophet  dwells  at  considerable  length,  on  die 
long  promised  and  long  expected  Messiah  ;  he  describes  His  pw^ 
son.  His  offices.  His  work,  His  sufferings,  His  kingdom.  His  glory,, 
and  piercing  with  a  poet's  imagination,  and  a  prophet's  glance,  toia 
long  vista  of  ages,  he  is  rapt  into  future  times,  and  exults  in  thi 
universal  and  eternal  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It'is  a  pari 
which  claims  our  highest  regard  and  interest.    It  is  a  beaatifuland 
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5  description  of  occurrences  in  which  men  of  these,  and  of 
leqnent  times,  will  have  as  deep  an  interest  as  they  who 
vea  at  any  former  period. 

•  principal  object,  however,  is,  as  I  stated  before,  to  contem- 
le  person,  the  work,  and  the  sufferings  of  oar  glorious  Be- 
,  wnich  are  so  graphically  and  clearly,  so  tenderly  and  im- 
dly,  set  forth  in  the  portion  of  scripture  we  have  under  re- 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  tbat  every 
idiced  mind  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
r's  sufferings  and  death,  will,  on  carefully  reading  this  chap- 
mce  confess  that  it  can  speak  of  none  but  Jesus. 

E pears  that  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Garo,  who  flourished 
e  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  whose  first  division  of 
•le  into  chapters,  we  now  have,  did  not  perceive  any  con- 
between  the  three  last  verses  of  the  52d  chapter  and  the 
ing  of  this.  Our  opponents,  however,  think  that  there  is  a 
don,  and  we  think  they  are  right.  To  have  a  right  under- 
g  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  following  chapter,  it 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  3  last  verses  of  the 
!ng  chapter.  It  is  very  important,  says  Dr.  Alexander,  that 
dmate  connection  of  these  verses  with  the  following  chap- 
old  be  fully  recognized,  in  order  that  the  nifi'^  1^15  servant 

T*  ••  V 

Lord,  whose  humiliation  and  exaltation  are  here  men- 
may  be  identified  with  that  mysterious  person  whose  expi- 
afferings  and  spiritual  triumph  form  the  great  theme  of  tne 
aent  context.  To  the  general  agreement  among  Jews  and 
ans  as  to  this  identity,  the  forced  hypothesis  of  Babbi  Isaac 
mel  who  applies  the  last  3  verses  of  the  52d  chapter  to  the 
h,  and  not  the  53d  chapter,  may  be  regarded  as  toe  sole  ex- 
i.  The  Rabbins,  in  their  statement  we  now  have  under  review, 
f  recognize  this  identity ;  only,   say  they,  I'^j^S  the  right 

etation  of  which  determines  the  meaning  of  the  whole  pas- 
>  the  end  of  the  53d  chapter,  means  not  the  Messiah,  but 
ptive  Daughter  of  Zion. 

r  opponent's  statement  is  not  only  very  concise,  but  pecu- 
3omprehensive.  It  includes  the  entire  controversy.  It  as- 
lat  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  the  only  foundation  of  the 
e  of  atonement ;  that  this  prophecy  refers  to  the  Cap- 
iughter  of  Zion ;  and  consequently,  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
>ur  most  glorious  and  oniy  Kedeemer.  We  take  each  as- 
in  its  order. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the  only 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 
h  an  assertion,  by  an  Israelite,  comes  (rather)  with  a  bad 

An  Israelite  who  would  dare  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of 
lent  appears  to  us  quite  as  incomprehensible  as  an  Israelite 
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denying  the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses* 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  open  either  tlie  Old  Testament,  or  the 
Rabinnical  writings,  or  even  the  prayer  book,  without  finding 
something  relating  to  this  scriptural  doctrine.  The  denial  of  this 
one  doctrine  pronounces  the  priesthood,  the  high-priesthood,  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  day  of  atonement,  to  be  useless  ordioai^ 
ces  ;  a  sentence  which  every  considerate  Israelite  ofiust  allow  to  bo 
nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  For,  what  is  the  law  of  Moses  bntt 
great  system  of  atonement?  Blot  out  the  passages  relating  (o 
atonement  and  sacrifice,  and  how  much  of  the  whole  law  i^ 
mains  ?  But,  say  our  opponents,  our  objection  is  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  vicarious  suffering,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  victim. 
The  atonement  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  was  made  by  the  blooi 
of  animals,  whereas  the  Christian  doctrine  represents  an  innoceot 
and  sinless  man  suffering  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  this  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah. 

To  this  we  answer,  that,   until  our  opponents  can  show  ns  tbat 
God  has  never  taught  nor  sanctioned  the  principle  of  the  innocent 
suffering  for  the  guilty,  we  shall  still  nrmly  believe  and  teach 
what  Jehovah  has  revealed  in  His  word.    There  is  no  created 
being,  man  or  angel,  that  can  lay  down  any  abstract  position  con- 
cerning  the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  God's  dealingi.- 
We  cannot  possibly  determine,  a  priori,  any  general  truth  respect- 
ing thq  right  or  the  wrong  of  God's  dealings,  independently  of  tho, 
revelation  which  He  has  given  ;  neither  can  we  presume  toques-- 
tion  the  righteousness  of  any  principle  or  mode  of  dealing  waieh; 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.    The  thing  created  cannot  say  to   ^ 
Him  who  created  it,  what  doestthou?    Ilence,  whatever  Grod  is  i 
pleased  to  reveal,  we  must  receive  in  submission,  and  acknowledge  j 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  right.    To  His  revelation  wo 
turn,  and  by  it  we  are  desirous  that  the  question  should  be  tried. 
Our  opi)onent8  cannot  help  confessing  that  the  whole  of  the  Old. 
Testament  plainly  sets  torth,  in  principle  and  in  fact,  tbat  God 
does,  upon  certain  conditions  and  unaer  certain  circumstaooesi' 
punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.     We  see  this  principle  inthoi  i 
saerifices  of  the  Mosaic  law.    There  an  innocent  animal  is  coin-: 
manded  to  be  put  to  death,  instead  of  a  guilty  man.    Might  not.*; 
one  urge  that  this  is  inconsistent  with   the  righteousness  of  Hitt>^ 
whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  ?  No  1  say  the  Babbiiis»; 
"There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  brute  and  a  man."    Thli! 
is  indeed  a  mere  shifting  of  the  question  ;  for,  injustice  is  iniustioo 
still,  whether  it  be  exercised  on  man  or  beast ;  and  it  is  as  impoo-' 
Bible  that  a  righteous  God  should  be  unjust  to  a  brute,  as  that  ha^ 
should  be  unjust  to  a  man.    Besides  we  are  very  ready  to  main-^ 
tain  that  the  righteous  Judge  of  men  does  often  punish  the  iniio«i 
cent  man  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.     How  many  thousauds,  if  jutl^ 
millions,  of  unoffending  children  have  suffered  the  poniahment  oA> 
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!eath  for  the  first  sin  tbat  ever  was  committed  ?  What  numbers 
f  children  die  in  infancy,  long  befere  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
losgressing  any  one  oi  the  Divine  Commandments?  Adam 
inea,  and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  is  executed  on  many  of 
I  onofiTending  posterity.  This  is  a  daily  matter  of  fact.  Shall 
I  repine,  or  accuse  God  of  injustice?  6od  forbid.  We  under- 
bid but  a  small  part  of  His  ways,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
It  He  ia  righteous  in  them  all,  and  holy  in  His  works.    The  his- 

rof  the  deluge,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Israel,  Korah,  Dathan, 
Abiram,  present  the  same  principle,  The  parents  were  indeed 
ilty,  but  the  children  suffered  in  the  general  calamity.  Achan's 
.  was  imputed  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  until  he 

0  put  to  death,  they  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  him.  David 
Bimitted  a  grievous  sin  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah, 
le  Lord  forgave  him.    But  how  ?    By  inflictingthe  punishment 

death  due  to  him  upon  his  innocent  child.     Here,  beyond  all 
mbt,  the  innocent  sufferred  for  the  guilty.     Was  this  unrighteous  ? 

01  say  the  Rabbins.  But  here  the  word  ^'atonement^'  is  not 
mi.  This  is  again  a  shifting  of  the  question.  But  we  have  a 
lie  on  hand  in  which  the  innocent  men  were  put  to  death,  and 
mt  death  accepted  as  an  "  atonement"  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
A  the  days  of  David  there  was  a  famine  for  3  years,  successively. 
Jd  his  inquiries  of  the  Lord,  he  was  told,  that  it  was  for  Saul  and 
m  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.  David  said 
Bto  the  Gibeonites,  what  shall  I  do  for  you?  and  wherewith  shall 
Imike  an  "atonement,"  that  ye  mav  bless  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord?  They  demanded  7  of  Saul's  children  to  hang  them  up  unto 
Am  Lord  in  Gibeah,  of  Saul.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  the 
bold  was  intreated  for  the  land.  Here  we  see,  fii-st,  the  Israel- 
fai  suffering  the  plague  of  famine  for  a  sin  which  they  had  not 
committed ;  and,  secondly,  "  atonement"  made,  not  by  the  death 
if  the  offender,  but  by  that  of  7  of  his  innocent  children. 

Having  thus  met  the  objection  as  it  stands,  we  feel  justified  in 
Weving  that  God  has,  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  made  known 
Bb  intention  of  laying  on  one  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  And,  until 
m  opponents  can  prove  that  we  have  mistaken  the  Prophet's 
Mnmg,  it  will  be  most  certain  that  God  has  ordained  the  death 
C  His  righteous  servant  as  an  "  atonement"  for  the  sins  of  the 
iflty ;  and  no  general  argument  will  suffice  to  set  aside  the  plain 
cdaration  of  God's  holy  word. 

We  feel  rather  surprised  to  find  the  teachere  in  Israel,  ready  to 
Ipart  from  the  Abrahamic  faith,  and  the  received  exposition  of 
a  Talmud,  in  which  they  profess  to  have  an  implicit  faith, 
pno  other  reason  than  to  get  rid  of  the  Christian  argument,  which 
wholly  based  upon  the  word  of  the  living  God.  Suppose  that 
imbam  iiad  held  it  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  impossible  that  God 
>iild  require  a  human  sacrifice,  what  would  he  have  thought 
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when  Jehovah  told  him  "  take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac, 
whom  thoii  lovest,  and  oflTor  him  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of 
the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of?  He  must  have  said,  this  is 
the  voice  of  the  evil  one  trying  to  deceive  me,  for  I  know  thatsnch 
a  sacrifice  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God.  Even  if  Abraham  had 
been  silent,  would  not  Isaac  have  protested  against  a  proceeding 
so  contrary  to  the  principle  instilled  into  him  by  his  father?  The 
silence  and  submission  of  both,  prove  to  demonstration,  that  tiik 
modern  Jewish  doctrine  formed  no  part  of  Abraham's  or  Isaac^ 
creed ;  nor  indeed,  of  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Jews.  In  their 
prayer-book,  we  find  them  everywhere  deploring  the  want  of  eacri- 
nces,  and  admit  their  necessity  by  entreating  Jehovah  to  lo^ 
upon  prayer  and  fasting,  as  if  they  were  sacrifices.*  Indeed,  lo 
deeply  is  this  faith  in  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  engraven  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Jews  kill  a  cock 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  ^^  atonement"  as  a  sacrifice,  that  thevmaj 
not  be  altogether  without  a  victim.  They  not  only  confess  toe  ne- 
cessity of  the  Mosaic  ''  atonement,"  but  also  lay  down  as  a  tmtii 
that  the  death  of  the  righteous  has  the  same  '^atoning"  effica<^ 
as  the  sacrifices.    Both  Jarchi  and  the  Talmud  ascribe  ^^  atoning^ 
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Sovereign  of  all  worlds  ;   thou  didst  coromand  us  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifioi 
in  iUs  appointed  time ;  and  that  the  priests  should  officiate  in  their  proper 
service,  and  the  Levites  at  their  desks,  and  tlie  Israelites  in  their  statioa. 
But,  at  present,  on  account  of  our  sins,  the  temple  is  laid  waste,  and  the  Mj 
sacrifice  has  ceased  ;  for  we  have   neither   an  officiating   priest,  nor  a  Levito 
upon  the  desk,  or   an   Israelite  at  his  station.     But  thou  hast  said,  that  tb 
prayers  of  our  lips  shall  be  accepted  as  the  offering  of  bulls.     Therefore,  kk 
It  be  acceptable  before  thee.  0  Eternal  Self  Existence,  our  God,  and  the  QoA 
of  our  ancestors,  that  the  prayers  of  our  lips  may  be  accounted,  accepted,  aal 
esteemed  before  thee,  as  if  we  had  offered  the  daily  sacrifice  in  its  appoontafe 
time,  and  had  stood  in  our  station.     (Daily  prayers,  edit  New  York,  p.  14)' 
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»cy  to  the  death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.*  It  is  indeed  snrpri- 
:  to  hear  an  Israelite  deploring  the  want  of  an  "  atonement," 
^ing  for  its  restoration,  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of  "  atone- 
Lt ''  by  the  death  of  the  righteous ;  and  yet  in  his  controverey 
I  the  Christians  denies  and  contradicts  it  all.  This  is  indeed 
rarication  with  the  Lord.  But  we,  in  the  spirit  of  Joshua,  pub- 
Uy  tell  them  and  the  world  at  large,  that  we  have  firmly  resolved 
erve  the  Lord,  and,  closely  following  His  Holy  word,  we 
ready  to  deny  in  toto  any  meritorious  efficacy  to  the  death  of 
sinful  man ;  and  are  equally  ready  to  assert  of  the  Messiah, 
we  name  is  the  Lord  our  righteousness, ''  that  He  was  wounded 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chas- 
ment  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we 
healed." 

Sd.  It  is  further  affirmed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  does 
» refer  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  the  captive  Daughter  of  Zion. 
We  have  already  shown  in  the  preceding  argument  how  the 
bbins  deny  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
od  and  worship,  and  contradict  both  the  Talmud  and  their  own 
hlic  prayers,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  "  atonement." 
e  shall  now  show  how  wilfully  they  have  forsaken  the  most  an- 
mt  expositions  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  and 
:im  given  the  lie  to  their  public  prayers,  in  ordfer  to  avoid  the 
mstible  evidence  of  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  favour  of  Jesus 
Kazareth. 


na  ^b  naib  ?n)2-nfc^  nns  tittnsb  d'^nja  tih'^ja  ni^aw  ni2i 

ly  is  the  acconnt  of  Miriam's  death  immediately  given  after  the  chap- 
'about  the  red  heifer?     To  teach  thee  that  as  the  ofieriDgs  make  *'  atone- 
Bt,"  80  also  the  death  of  the  righteous    makes  ''  atonement."     Jarchi's 
nmentarj  on  the  20th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
This  axiom   of  Jarchi  is  also   formally   asserted  in  the  Talmud,  e.  g. 

IB  n>a  ^b  n>2ib  ?  n^anu^  nnB  nansb  D^n>a  tin'^^a  nD^aoi  ni2b 
nns  '^'751  na  ^bn>2ib  ^hditid  •^n^sb  ^nnu^  hh^?3  HD^aoi 

by  is  the  death  of  Miriam  annexed  to  the  chapter  concerning  the 
heifer^  To  teach  thee  that  as  the  red  heifer  made  '<  atonement,"  so 
}  the  death  of  the  righteous  makes  "  atonement."  Rahbi  Eleazer  says, 
f  is  the  death  of  Aaron  annexed  to  the  account  of  the  garments  of  the 
itthood  ?  To  teach  thee  that  as  the  garments  of  the  priesthood  make 
onemeDt,''  so  also  the  death  of  the  righteous  makes  '^  atonement.'' 
jlonian  Talmud,  Tract  Moeed  Ckaltan,  fol.  xzviii.  col.  1. 
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Although  the  above  ffiven  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is  the 
most  prevailing  among  the  modern  Rabbins,  yet,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  aooptcd ;  lor,  it  lias  never  ^iven  universal  satisfaction.    Hence, 
the  attempt  to  explain  it  in  various  ways.    Some  apply  it  to  Abra- 
ham ;  others  to  Moses ;  others  to  Ezra ;  others  to  Jeremiah ;  otlh^^ 
ers  to  Josiah ;  and  others  to  any  righteous  person.*    We  may  wel^ 
ask,  what  reason  have  these  and  other  Rabbins  for  departing  fro; 
the  true  interpretation  contained  in  theTargum  and  many  other  i 
cient  expositions  ?    We  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  the  urgency 
the  case.    If  they  once  admit  that  this  chapter  applies  to  the  M 
siah,  then  they  would  also  admit  a  suffering  Messiah,  despised  at>^ 
rejected  of  men,  and  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ^ 
He.    Their  extreme  anxiety  on  this  subject  proves  to  demonstra.    j 
tiou  that  the  Christian  interpretation  is  the  true  one.    Indeed,  their    ' 
very  singular  conduct  in  having  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  ex- 
clude this  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  from  the  public  reading  iq 
the  Synagogue  is  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  plainness  with 
which  this  chapter  speaks  of  Jesus.    In  the  weekly  portions  of  die 
Prophets  read  in  the  Synagogue,  one  begins  Is.  li.  12,  and  eodi 
lii.  12 ;  another  at  the  iirst  verse  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter.    Hm 
the  whole  of  the  prophecy  describing  the  person,  the  work,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  glorious  Messiah,  comprised  in  the  last  3  verses  ot 
the  52d  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  53d,  is  altogether  excladed 
Our  opponents,  who  very  evidently  felt  the  force  and  evidence  of 
the  argument,  could  not  give  us  a  more  striking  proof;  and  we 
cannot  expect  from  them  a  more  open  confession,  that  this  prophecy 
is  applicable  only  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.    When  we  are  led  to  examine  closelv  the  coaur 
sels  of  the  Almighty,  and  compare  them  with  the  plans  of  fallen, 
erring,  and  fallible  man,  we  discover  a  like  difference  prevailing, 
as  in  the  works  of  nature  when  compared  with  those  of^  art    Tlie 
works  of  art  may  at  first  sight  appear  the  most  finished  and  beauti- 
ful, but  when  the  eye  is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  their  contexture, 
the  nicest  workmanship  is  detected  to  be  rough  and  blemishod. 
Kot  so  with  the  works  of  nature.    They  gain  by  the  most  critioal 
examination ;  and  those  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  defective 
or  rude,  the  more  closely  they  are  analyzed,  discover  the  moro 
exact  construction  and  consummate  beauty.     In  like  manner  the 


*  Do  not  all  these  persons  belong  to  those  who  must  say  "jij^SS  ij} 
is**??!  "  ^^  ^®  1^^®  sheep  have  gone  astray  ?"     The  very  best  of  men  hiir^'^^ 


ever  acknowledged  this.     Sec  Psal.  li.  4-6.  Is.  vi.  5.  Ixiv.  6.  Dan.  ix.  4-11 
This  inconsistency  on  the  pari  of  Jewish  controversialiBta  is  altogeth^^ 
inexcusable. 
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^Btem  of  hnman  speculation  and  worldly  policy,  although  at  first 
they  may  seem  plausible,  and  even  profound,  soon  betray  in  their 

Srogress  the  narrowness  of  their  finite  understanding  ;  while  the 
ecreesand  counsels  of  Jehovah,  which  appear  to  furnish  objec- 
tioDs,  either  against  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  heaven,  have,  upon 
more  extensive  view  of  their  consequences,  and  upon  closer  study 
of  tbe  word  of  life,  very  often  afforded  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
both.  These,  and  such  like  reflections,  must  suggest  themselves 
to  onr  thoughts  the  more  we  study  and  meditate  upon  the  chapter 
before  us.  And,  while  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  and  still 
is,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ; 
we  earnestly  pray  that,  unto  us  He  may  ever  be  "  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

After  describing  in  his  own  majestic  and  beautiful  style  the 
Ihture  glory  and  salvation,  the  Lord  has  in  store  for  the  captive 
Daughter  of  Zion,  the  Prophet  at  once  proceeds  to  introduce  the 
person  by  whom  so  great  a  salvation  would  be  effected ;  not  by 
reason  oi  their  righteousness,  but  of  sovereign  grace,  yea,  by  the 
very  person  whom  they  rejected,  even  the  Kock  of  our  Salvation, 
who  lor  our  sakes,  "  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant." 

Behold  my  servant !  He  shall  make  wise  ;* 
He  shall  be  raised  aloft;,  and  magnified,  and  very  highly  exalted,  f 


*  5^55^  Demonst.  interj.  comp.  of  ^f}  and  f^  parag.     This  part,  is  em- 
••  •  I  ** 

ployed  to  direct  the  reader's  special  attention.  The  addition  of 
the  final  ;-|  parag.  (as  in  this  instance)  renders  this  part,  pre-emi- 
nently more  emphatic. 

^•^5^1  Hiph.   fut.  3d  pers.  sing.   mas.  ab  ^^{g    to  be  prudent^  to  act 
...  -  T 

pmdently,   wisely ;  to  be  successful,   to  act  prosperously ;  to 

make  prudent,  wise.     The  Uiph.  form  here  must  be  rendered  in 

tbe  last  active  sense. 

''"Ii5  n.  mas.  sing,  with  suflf.   Ist  pers.  sing.   mas.  ab  ^^5  to  work, 
...  -  T  ^ 

labour,  till  the  ground  :  to  serve,  serve  God,   i.  e.  to  worship 

Gt>d,  serve  Him  with  offering  a  sacrifice,  <fec. ;  to  compel  to  work, 

bring  into  bondage;  &c.     The  n.  ^"29  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  epithet, 

and  is  applied  to  common  servants  and  slaves ;  and,  as  a  very 
honourable  epithet,  and  is  applied  to  the  pious  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  ;  e.  g.  Abraham,  Psal.  cv.  6,  42  ;  to  the  prophets ;  e.  g. 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Isaiah,  Is.  xx.  3  ;  and  pre- eminently  to 
the  Messiah,  as  the  most  distinguished  Divine  Ambassador,  Is. 
xlii.  1,  xlix.  6,  liii.  11,  Philip,  ii.  7.  The  great  mass  of  Jewish 
Commentators    apply  the  epithet    nltT^    ^  ^5   to  the  King 

Messiah. 
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In  this  beautiful  description  of  the  Messiah's  future  very  high 
exaltation,  the  Prophet  fully  intimates  that  He  was  one  with  God, 
as  plainly  stated  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  50th  chapter : 
Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  Jehovah, 
That  obeyeth  the  voice  of  His  servant  ? 

Thus  plainly  foretelling  that  Messiah  would  be  God  and  man — 
though  a  servant,  yet  the  Lord — though  debased,  still  exalted — a 
victim,  but  Himself  the  priest — subject,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
as  the  glory  would  follow,  and  he  would  become  Prince — involved 
in  death,  and  yet  victor  over  death — poor,  but  also  rich,  and  making 
many  rich  at  the  same  time — a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquaintea 
with  grief,  exposed  to  infirmities,  unknown,  and  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution and  humiliation,  but  also  a  King,  a  conqueror,  gloriou8| 
and  altogether  lovely.  All  these  apparently  contradictory  quali- 
ties had  their  fulfillment  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretli. 

Our  opponents,  however,  say,  the  Prophet  here  speaks  of  Israel, 
not  of  the  Messiah ;  certainly  not  of  Jesus.* 


Q:)*^i  Ksl.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing,  mas,   ab  Q:)"^  ^^^   ^  exalted,  to  become 

T 

high  ;  to  be  bigh,  lofty;  to  be  extolled  with  praises. 
fc^feil  Niph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  with  pref.  ^  conr.  ab  fc^BJi  to  lift 

r    •  :  :  T  T 

or  raise  up ;  to  bo  Ufted  up,  raised,  elevated,  exalted,  <Src. 
p;^51  Kal  pcet.  3d  pers.   sing.    mas.  with  pref.  •)  conv.  ab  HS^  ^^  ^ 

bigb,  lofty  ;  to  be  exalted,  elevated,  &c.     The  use  of  the  three 
verbs  ^^"2*^  »fc^tD5  *°^  0^1  ^^   ^^U  emphatical,   being  very  ex- 


- 1 


-     T  T     T 


pressive  of  the  Messiah's  superlative  exaltation  and  infinite  glory. 

^^)2  n.   mas.    sing,    used  here  as   an   adv.    ab   ^7,2i<  to  bend,  &c. ; 

*  to  be  strong,  robust ;  hence,  ^7^^  might,  power,  excess ;  hencOi 

adv.  very,  exceedingly,  greatly.     It  is  used  here  as  a  predicative 
particle  qualifying  the  foregoing  verb. 

f  The  parallel  expressions  here  are  simply  correlative,  the  mutual  reli^ 
tion  being  that  of  cause  and  effect.  He  shall  be  raised  aloft,  &c.,  because 
He  shall  make  His  peopU  wise  unto  salvation  ;  endowing  them  with  that 
heavenly  wisdom  which  involves  a  prosperity  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
happiness  in  that  world  of  eternal  bliss. 

:  ^^12  nntii  fc<©5i  cit  ^y^^  Tfc^^ai  fc<)2t:i  bns  eon 

Behold,  my  servant  Israel  shall  make  wise,  when  he  goes  forth  from  the 
captivity  of  Edom,  (i.  e.  Christendom)  and  Ishmael,  (i.  e.  the  Mohamme- 
dan Dominion)  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  **  uncircumsized  and  un- 
clean.'' And  thenceforward  he  shall  be  exalted  nnd  extolled,  and  be  very 
high.     Chizzuck  Emunah.  cap  xxiii,  apud  Wngcnseil,  in  loco. 

:  in©  uyi^  npj"^  "^nn?  n-^bi^  D'^?a'^n  nnnfc^n  nDn 
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nere  the  Rabbins  betray  their  bad  taste  and  judgment  in  sacred 
criticism.    In  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  Prophet  had  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  Israel  coUectively,  under  the  figure  of  a 
*woman  : — li.  17,  "  Awake,  awake ;  stand  up,  O  Jerusalem  I"  verse 
18,  "  There  is  none  to  guide  her  among  all  the  sons  whom  she  hath 
l)roueht  forth."     This  figure  is  contmued  in  Hi.  2 ;  after  which, 
the  Prophet  lays  aside  the  figure,  and  addresses  the  people  literally 
as  the  people :  and  in  liv.  1,  he  again  addresses  the  nation  under 
the  figure  of  a  woman, — "  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear !" 
Now,  it  seems  (rather)  harsh  to  suppose  that  the  Prophet  should 
pass  so  abruptly  from  female  to  male,  and  then  a^ain  to  female, 
and  that  the  same  subject  should  be  intended  all  the  time;  the 
change  of  figure  and  of  gender  does,  to  say  the  least,  seem  to  intimate 
that  tlie  person  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  is  different  to  the  one 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  and  following  chapters.     Who  then  can 
be  the  person  spoken  of  here  under  the  title  "my  servant?"    To 
this  we  give  the  answer  in  the  language  of  the  best  and  wisest 

Behold,  in  the  latter  days,  my  servant  Jacob,  i.  e.  those  who  are  righteous 
amongst  them,  shall  prosper.     Jarchi  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  in  loco. 

ISO  "^nns  ihifc^  fc^npi  b^^n)-^  tiib^  bs  nn^s^^i  tifc^rn  ntonsn 

:  ^-'hnnn  ntr^^  nps*^  ^ins  bfc^niD'^  nti^^i  nafc^itD 

This  paragraph  is  spoken  of  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  he  is  called  my 
servant,  as  in  chapter  xli.  8.  ''  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob, 
whom  I  have  chosen/'     R.  D.  Kimchi  Comment,  in  Jesaiam,  in  loco. 

can  na5  fc^im  bfe^niD-^ja  nibsn  n-^nio  "^Ja  bn  "^nny  ost:  nsm 

Behold,  the  meaning  of  my  servants  is,  every  one  of  Israel  that  is  in  cap- 
tivity, even  he  is  a  servant  of  Ood.  Aben  £zra  Comment,  in  Jessaiam,  in 
looo. 

:  ttTB  ns-^T  y  in'^JaT  bs  nttnsn  bn  ©tb  Vt  n^iso  nn  pfc^rim 

And  the  Gaon  Eabbi  Saadiah,  interpreted  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  of 
Jeremiah ;  and  his  int-erpretation  is  a  good  one.  Saadiah  Gaon,  apud  Aben 
Ezra,  in  loco. 

b5  nbiD  tifc^TH  nfc^inin  nn^sMts  ^b  n»n5tt  fc^in  ti-'san  ^mm 

:  min^  ^ba  wtti^'^ 

The  second  mode  of  interpretation  is,  that  which  appears  to  me  that  this 
whole  prophecy  wns  spoken  concerning  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  Abarbanel 
Comment,  in  Esaiam,  in  loco. 

Of  all   these  interpretations,  we  may  say  as  Abarbanel   did  of  Kabbi 
Saadiah  Gaon's  exposition  concerning  Jeremiah  : 

:  itin)2is^  "i^'bfc^  nnva  inis^  pes  ib'^Sfc^  ni^-in  •^S'^i^  t\)2^^ 

In  truth  I  do  not  see  even  one  verse  that  can  prove  the  truth  of  its  applica- 
tion to  Him;  (and  indeed  to  none  other  but  Jesus.) 

30 
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Christian  Rabbi : — "  Let  this  mind  be  in  yon,  which  was  also  ia 
Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robber? 
to  be  equal  with  God  :  But  made  Himself  of  no  reputatioD,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  :  And  being  formed  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.     Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  givea 
Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  That  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  ia 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
Philip,  n,  5,  11.    In  addition  to  St.  Paurs  true  commentary  on  the  \ 
passage  before  us,  we  will  also  quote  the  language  of  the  Targooi,  j 
and  the  Talkut  Shimoni  on  this  very  passage   we  have  under  i 
consideration : 

Behold  my  servant,  the  Messiah,  shall  prosper;  He  shall  be  ex- 
alted and  increased,  and  be  very  strong.  Targura  of  Jonathan, 
in  loco.  * 

:  n;^)a  nn^i  is^wii  idit  :  mwjan  ^b)a  m  onas  b^'DW'^  niti 
7^X0)2)2  ;^w5i  : '^"^  b;^  ^T  ''m)a^"in  nn  aitiDW  ^onna^^  ]i2^rv^ 

n5^m5-i5)a  is^D-n^a  i5^5»s)3  bb-in)3  i<-im  :mni<n  y2  bins  »i 

:  lib  ij<si5  inmnnm  ,vb5  i5^)aibtt  noi" 


Behold  my  servant :    He  shall  make  wise.    This  is  the  King  M 
siah.     He  shall  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.    ] 
shall  be  exalted  more  than  Abraham,  for  of  Him  it  is  written,  '^ 
have  exalted  my  hand  to  the  Lord."  Gen.  xiv,  22.     He  shall  be^j: 
tolled  more  than  Moses,  for  of  him  it  is  written,  "  Thou  sayest  un 
me,  extol  or  carry   them  in  thy  bosom."   Numb,  xi,  12.     And  E 
shall  be  higher  than  the  ministering  angels,  for  it  said,  "  As  for  their 
rings,  they  were  so  high."  Ezek.  i,  18.     And  thus  it  is  said,  "  Who 
art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?"  Zack.  iv,  7,  for  he  is  greater  tbaa 
the  fathers  :  ^'  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was 


*The  Israelites  believe  that  Jonathan,  the  author  of  the  Targnm,  nig 
a  disciple  of  Rabbi  llillel,  who  flourished  about  30  years  before  the  birth  o( 
Christ.  Gesenitts  assigns  the  2d  or  3d  century,  as  the  date  when  the  text  of  this 
Targum  attained  to  it«  present  state.  Whichever  date  we  take^  his  testimooj 
is  certainly  very  ancient. 
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hrmaed  for  onr  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Sim,  and^th  His  stripes  we  are  healed."*  These  two  important 
«0cieot  Jewish  testimonies  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  ancient 
liraelitee  have  interpreted  this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and  did 
Mrmly  belive  that,  although  the  Messiah  is  superior  to  the  three 
pAtriarcbs,  to  Moses,  and  the  ministering  angels,  yet,  he  was  to  be 
^  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  ^rief.  One  would  fancy 
that  the  latter  testimony  is  almost  an  epitome  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
tnent  in  the  first  2,  and  a  part  of  the  3d  chapters  of  his  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Notwithstanding  the  irresistible  force  of  the  above  two  ancient 
testimonies,  yet,  because  they  come  from  a  non-controversial  side, 
file  Rabbins  are  disposed  to  evade  them.     We  will  therefore  add 
liiQither  testimony  which  no  Israelite  who  frequents  the  synagogue 
etn  deny,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  confess  that,  in  his  prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  his  lips  say  one  thing  and  his  heart  anottier.     An- 
imally,  at  the  Passover  feast,  this  portion  of  the  scripture  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  Messiah  in  all  the  synagogues  in  the  world,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

nrnp.  nn^i  »ts5a  di"i^. 

Fly,  my  beloved,  until  the  end  of  the  vision  speaks. 

Bssten  that  the  shadows  may  flee  away. 

Let  him  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  high,  that  is  now  despised. 

Let  him  instruct,  and  reprove,  and  sprinkle  many  nations,  f 

Here  we  have  3  verses  of  this  prophecy  distinctly  quoted, 
lii,  13,  14,  and  liii,  3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  these 
Terses.  Nor  can  there  be  controversy  about  the  person  of  whom 
they  are  spoken.  Every  Israelite  who  is  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing his  prayers  knows  that  they  are  understood  of  the  Messiah. 
With  what  consistency,  then,  can  any  Rabbi  assert  that  this  pro- 
phecy refers  to  any  one  else  ?  Is  it  honest,  in  prayer  to  God  to 
apply  this  passage  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  controversy  with  man 
to  deny  and  dispute  this  application  ?  This  strange  conduct  tends 
only  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief  already  expressed,  viz:  That  in  the 
non-controversial  writings,  and  in  the  solemn  and  public  prayers  to 


*Vide  Tanchuma,  apud  Yalokut.     Part  H.  fol.  53,  col.  3.    Edit.  Frank- 
fbrton-the  Oder.  A.  M.  5469. 

f  Vide  HDB  ill)  ITOlS^I  'vb  *^ST^  Prayers  used  during  the  Passover 
FeasL     Page  72.        ' 
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a  heart«earcfaing  Gk>d,  the  Israelites  thronghont  tbe  world,  tmani- 
moasly  apply  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah.  This  is  not  denied  even 
by  the  Kabbins  themselves,  for,  some  of  them  begin  their  conir 
mentaries  on  this  prophecy  by  mentioning  the  Christian  exposition, 
and  with  an  open  confession  that  they  wilfully  depart  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  exposition,  because  the  ancient  Jews  applied  this 

Jrophecy  to  the  Messiah.*  That  this  verse  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
esus  of  Nazareth  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  there  is  no  sever* 
eign  or  sas^e,  whose  glory  can  be  compared  with  that  of  oor 
Saviour,  who  achieved  the  greatest  revolution  recorded  in  tbe 
annals  of  the  world  ;  and  has  effected  the  mightiest  moral  changes 
amongst  men.  His  name  has  put  to  flijght  the  hosts  of  false  Gods 
that  were  once  the  objects  of  worship ;  enectually  banished  heathen 
idolatry  from  a  gi*eat  part  of  the  world  ;  carried  with  it  the  light 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  taagbt  men  to  worship  the  Living  Grod,  the 


*Ttt"i  is^iritt  li^naibB  ^bsn  iitti^  n^^Ja  nwp  nwisn  nw 
■   :  n^p^rn  iiDfe^  fe^im  mttJa  ibii  xci'i^i2ri  tr^a  ann»  ora  ^d  b'r 

*  "'This  chapter  is  very  difficult.  Our  opponents  in  controversy  say  that  it 
refers  to  their  God.  Many,  however,  interpret  it  of  the  Messiaji,  because 
our  ancient  Rabbins,  of  blessed  memory,  have  declared  that  the  Messiah 
was  bom  about  the  time  of  the  Temple's  destruction ;  and  that  He  is  bound 
in  chains.    Aben  Ezra,  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  in  loco. 

■^3  ?nij<Tn  Hi^iain  ni)ai<5  ^)2  bs  nynb  i^-^n  niiwi^in  nb^^wn 
Dbtti-iTn  ibntt  w^i^n  im;^  b?  m»TB  D^isiin  ^^aon  nsn 
■jt:na  offiiniffi  ^inri'^  mb^^n  ^a  onsib  n-^nffi  ^5»  n-^a  qioa 
bis^^n?  p  iriiv  Di^ai^i  :  onnaia  Donisttw  M2d  n^abyn 
b*T  D-^^aDn  Ml  ip  D3  inn  :  is^ab  t^mh  m»)a  by  nm^ti 

:  Dn^m»m)a)a  na-ina 

The  first  question  is  to  know  of  whom  this  prophecy  is  spoken ;  for,  behold 
the  wise  men  of  the  Nazarenes  have  explained  it  of  that  man  whom  they 
hanged  in  Jerusalem,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Temple,  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  the  son  of  the  blessed  God,  and  b3came  incarnate 
in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  as  is  declared  in  their  books.  And  truly  Jona- 
than ben  Uzziel  has  interpreted  it  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  come.  And 
this  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  blessed  memory,  in  many  of 
their  expositions.     Abarbanel  Comment,  in  Jesaiam,  in  loco. 

'^  The  outset  of  these  expositions  is  plainly  controversial,  and  yet  contain 
a  formal  confession  that  the  ancient  Israelites  did  apply  this  prophecy  ex- 
clusively to  the  Messiah,  because  they  did  believe  that  He  sufiered  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.'' 
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Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  has  been,  and  is  now  the  highest 
authority  for  the  purest  and  most  beneficial  system  of  morality 
ever  presented  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  civilized  and  highly 
cultivated  men.  This  is  indeed,  a  substantial  glory — a  glory  whicn 
even  His  bitterest  enemies  dare  not  deny. 

As  the  leading  features  of  this  prophecy  are  profound  humilia- 
tion, and  exalted  glory,  the  Prophet  proceeds  to  say : 

As  many  hissed  because  of  thee ;  (saying,)* 


*  For  the  better  representation  of  the  Jewish  conduct  towards  our  Savioar, 

1  have  rendered  the  verb  QT^'O  ^  ^^^*   The  Jewish  main  aim  was  to  mock, 

hiss,  and  revile ;  and  not  to  sympathize  or  admire.  I  will  let  them  speak 
for  themselves. 

Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Joh.  i.  46. 

Shall  Christ  come^out  of  Galilee?  Joh.  vii.  41. 

Is  not  this  the  Carpenter^s  son  ?  Matth.  ziii.  55 

Is  not  this  the  Carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary  ?  Mark  vi.  3. 

This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.  Luke  zv.  2. 

We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  Luke  ziz.  14. 

We  have  no  King  but  Csesar.  Joh.  ziz.  15. 

And  they  cried  out  all  at  once,  saying,  away  with  this  man,  and  release 
mnto  us  Barabbas.  Luke  zziii.  18. 

And  they  that  passed  by  railed  on  Him,  wagging  their  heads,  and  say- 
ing, Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  Cross.  Likewise  also  the  chief-priests 
mocking,  said  among  themselves  with  the  scribes,  He  saved  others.  Himself 
He  cannot  save.  Let  Christ  the  King  of  Israel,  descend  now  from  the 
Cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.  Mark  zv.  29-32. 

The  verb  p'l'O  to  hiss,  is  very  often  put  in  parallel  with  Q^j'g  as  both 

)        -      I  "    T 

convey  the  idea  of  contempt  and  aversion,  e.  g. 

1  Kings,  iz.  8.  pni»-i  DiS*^  vby  nd5  1)3 

I        T        T     :  •  T    T  ..  T 

tJTaJ-'T  DTS"'  n'^'by  "inj  $3  npn»bi  rtTawb  i^^'^n  I'^yn  M*  "^njatui 

}  :  •  :  •     T     V  T  ..      "^  I  T ..    .  .  .         T    -  :  "  •    t  •.•         •     :    "   : 

Jer.  ziz.  8.  nfi3)a  bs  by 

TV-  T  . 

Mv.  8.  Qi)i5  m'nnnbi  npittbT  n;awb  D'^in^afci 

xxix.  18.  nsnnbi  np-mfbi  nawbi  nb»!) 

T   :    V  :  It  ••    :    •  :  t   -     :  r    ^  , 

-b5  i3"iffl''i  D^''  n'^b?  li?  b3  naob  Dins  ntT'm 

xlix.  17.  nti.3?2-b3 

li.  37.  itt'i'i  V^'3  npntrii  na©' 

I    ••    ••        Tt  "    :  T  ^ 

2  Chron.  zxiz.  8.  npntt^b"!  TiT^XO)  HlSTi)  QiSl^l 

"  The  Israelites  generally  consider  these  two  verbs  as  synonymous." 
32 
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His  appearance  is  so  disfigured,*  more  than  that  of  man ; 
And  so  is  his  form  disfignred,  more  than  the  sons  of  men.f 
This  verse  contains  a  very  exact  description  of  the  Jewish 
apostacy.  Alas !  no  sooner  Jid  Jesus  announce  Himself  as  the 
Lord's  Servant,  as  coming  to  finish  the  work  which  His  Father  gave 
Him  to  do,  than  He  was  hissed  at  and  treated  most  contemptuously 
by  those  whom  he  came  to  save.  "  He  came  unto  His  own,  and 
His  own  received  him  not."J  The  parallel  expressions  in  this  verse 
are  like  those  of  the  preceding  verse,  being  simply  correlative,  the 
mutual  relation  bein^  that  ot  cause  and  effect.  The  Jews  hissed 
at  Him,  because  of  Ilis  appearance  being  so  disfigured,  &c.  i.  e. 
His  sufferings.  They  thought  that  the  criteria  by  which  they  were  to 
know  the  true  Messiah,  would  be  His  immediate  glory  and  exalta- 
tion. His  illustrious  birth  and  fame.  His  valour  and  ability,  as  well 
as  readiness  to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage,  and  avenge  all  their 
enemies;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  that  pertained  more  strictly 
to  His  second,  than  to  His  first  Advent.  Hence  the  rejec- 
tion, for  a  while,  of  the  natural  branches ;  and,  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  into  Christ's  fold ;  or  the  engrafting  of  the  wild  olive 
tree  into  the  place  of  the  natural  branches,  which  were  broken  off 
because  of  unbelief.  This  admission  or  engrafting  is  fully  described 
in  the  following  verse : 

So  shall  He  sprinkle  many  nations:  0 
Before  Him  shall  Kings  shut  their  mouths  ; 
For  what  was  not  before  declared  to  them,  they  shall  see. 
And  what  they  had  not  heard,  they  shall  attentively  consider. 


*tintn)3  n-  ™^-  sing-  const,  of  tirTO^S  ^^  tintD  ^  destroy,  ruin  ;  to  in- 

jure  very  greatly  3  (hence,  to  disfigure,  as  in  the  text  ;)  to  corrupt,  to  act 
corruptly. 

fThe  preposition  )3  in  the  words  'O'l;^?^  and  "^521)3  ^^  *  comparative 

sense ;  "more  than." 
:|:  Job.  i.  U. 

II  ;^p  3d  pers.  sing.  fut.  Hiph.  ah  f^f  3  to  exult  with  joy ;  to  be  sprinkled. 

T  r 

Hipbil   }^^|^  fut.  x^V  *°  sprinkle,  be  sprinkled ;  to  ^'expiate."     (This  last 

T       •  ••   - 

sense  is  given  in  Davidson's  andCastelJi's  Lexicons.)  Gesenius,  in  his  Lexi- 
con, Bagster's  edition,  cites  this  verse,  and  in  rendering  it,  he  departs  from 
the  existing  punctuation  in  the   text.     Both  be  and  tbe  Lxx  join  y^'^y  to 

T    T 

13*1  S*^  and  render  tbe   passage  as  follows : — Gesen.     So  shall  be  fill  many 

people  with  joy,  because  of  himself,  lxx.  oZru  ^av^affovrat  s^vtj  -roXXa  iie' 
aurw  ;  whilst  tbe  vulg.  Cbald.  Syr.  and  Arab,  follow  tbe  existing  punctua- 
tion.    Tbe  lxx.  have  not  only  departed  from  tbe  punctuation^  but  also  from 
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That  this  passage  refers  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is 
very  evident  from  Komans  xv.  22,  where  St.  Paul  quotes  the  latter 
clause   of   the  verse   before   us,  verbatim   from  the   Septuagint. 

O?^     oux    avriyyiXri     flrepi    aJToJ,    B-^ovra^     xa»   oi     o6x    axrjxoaCi     <fvvr\<fov(fh 

"  To  whom  He  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall  see :  and  they  that  have 
not  heard  shall  understand."  Thus  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter,  and  is  still  in  the  course  of  fulfillment  until  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  shall  embrace  within  her  pure  commun- 
ion all  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  And,  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  this  very  day,  with  God's  oracles  in  their 
hands,  trample  under  foot  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
literally  hiss  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  Jesus ;  Gentile 
Monarchs,  Princes,  Nobles,  and  whole  nations,  count  it  their  high- 
est privilege,  to  glorify,  adore,  and  worship  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  Messiah's  exaltation  here  described,  is  indeed  bearing  more 
than  a  due  proportion  to  the  humiliation  which  preceded  it ;  for, 
in  spite  of  all  the  universal  contempt  with  which  the  "  one"  Jewish 
nation  treated  Christ,  yet,  never  has  mortal  attained  to  such  a 
pitch  of  glorv  as  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  His  name  the  whole 
civilized  world  has  for  centuries  bowed.  Him  the  greatest  names 
that  have  adorned  the  history  of  mankind  have  confessed.  Before 
Him  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  have  worshipped,  and 
Him  they  exalt  as  their  God  and  Saviour.  Where  is  the  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  ? 

}^p  Seems  too  allude  to  the  typical  sprinkling,  appointed  under 

the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  particularly  to  those  per-  " 
formed  by  the  high  priest,  who  was  commanded  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  of  the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  for  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple.*   These,  however,  were  but  the  shadows  of  good  things  to 


the  reading.     They  probably  took   j^p  for   jj^'jg*!  as  in  the  phrase  Jj<?i'8}5 
J2153  Is.   ix.  15.  which   they  rendered   thus :     ra  irpotfwflrrt  daufjuo^ovra^. 

•      T 

They  also  read  a  plural  number  for  the  singular  p|p;  ^aujULctcTovrai,  being  the 

3d  pers.  pi.    fut.   of  dau/xcitfo/xai,  mid.  of  ^au/xo^w.     The  Syr.  rendering  of 
pl^i  is  to  purify,  and  thechald.  to  scatter.  Many  Rabbins  think  that  ^7*^  i^  ^x- 

prcssive  of  speaking,  or  dropping  the  word,  which  is  often  compared  to  raiu 
and  dew.     See  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  £zek.  xx.  46^  xxi.  2.  Hab.  ii.  14. 

^H1  ^^  P®'''^-  P^-  P^®^  ^^^  ^^  Hi^*)  ^  ^®®-  "i  Those 

^DDilStin  ^^  P®^'  P^-  P'®^*  Hithpal  ab  nnji  or  nrjjl  ^^  discern.    J  *   ^ 

preterites  have  a  future  sense,  agreeable  to  rule.     See  Gcsen.  Grumm. 
Sect.  124,  rule  4. 

*  Levit.  iv.  6. 
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come;  hence,  we  may  very  safely  infer  that,  in  this  prophecy,  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  and  the  sprinkling 
of  our  hearts  with  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  emphatically 
denominated  "  the  blooa  of  sprinkling,"*  which  being  effectually 
applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  cleanses  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,"f  and  purges  the  conscience  from  dead  works,  to 
serve  the  Living  God.J     Q^'S'I  D^'IS*    I^  this  expression,  the  Pro- 

phet  predicts,  that,  as  a  "  single"  people  had  dispised  and  rejected 
Him,  so  the  whole  world  should  admire  and  receive  him. 
That  His  willingness  to  communicate  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  from  his  passion,  to  people  of  all  nations,  will  induce  the 
mightiest  monarchs  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  mouths,  in  token  of 
the  profoundest  humiliation  and  veneration.  And,  that  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  will 
induce  them  reverently  and  attentively  to  hearken  to  the  mighty 
voice  of  His  Gospel  which  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth."| 

After  this  general  report  concerning  the  great  and  wonderful 
'  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  the  Propet  interrupts  his  predictions  of 
success  and  triumph  to  bewail  the  aiscouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments which  should  intervene,  in  the  following  words  :— 

Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?§ 

And  to.  whom  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord  manifested? 


*  Heb.  xii.  24. 

Heb.  ix.  14. 

2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
(|  Rom.  i.  16. 

fl5ti5)a'ob  ^'  f6°**  s^og'  ^*^  p^^f-  b  ^"^  ^^^'  ^5  i^**  P®^'  P'"^^-  ^^^^ 

••  T    :    :    . 

MS^tttB   *hat  which  is  spoken,  or  heard ;  ab   J^JtB  ^  heM.     It  may  also 

T  :  -      r 

be  taken  for  the  fern.  part,  passive,  meaning  that  which  is  heard.  The  Ixx's. 
rendering  is  axo>j  i-ri^  ineitSrsMtSs  ry\  ctxo^  riM-wv  ?  The  suflf  rjj  is  to  be  taken 
actively.       So  the  Targum :  fc^ifl'liOll)    l^'^sn*!^   ^^^    believed  our 

preaching  ? 

y^**l|:|  n.  com.  sing,  with  ^  conj.  arm,  strength,  power.     %  These  2  n's. 

nin')  The  most  sacred  name  of  God.  \  gg^c^ally 

designate  the  Divine  omnipotence,  as  manifested  in  the  Messiah's 
mission.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  expressly  called  the  power  of  God. 
1  Cor.  i.  18.  Christ  is  called  the  arm  or  power  of  God.  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
Isaiah  uses  this  figure,  "  Arm  of  the  Lord,"  more  than  once,  for  the  Re- 
deemer. *'  Jehovah  made  bare  His  Holy  Arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations. 
Is.  lii.  lO.    Therefore  His  Arm  brought  salvation  unto  Him.  Is.  lis.  16. 
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That  this  verse  refers  to  the  Jewish  unbelief,  is  evident  from 
Joh.  xii.  38,  and  Rom.  x.  16,  where  both  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul, 
thus  expound  it.  Although  Jehovah  did  manifest  many  visible 
tokens  of  His  mighty  power  in  those  most  stupendous  miracles  by 
which  He  gave  Testimony  to  the  gracious  mission  of  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  yet  how  few  Jews  were  convinced  by  them?  The  fact, 
that,  there  was  a  little  flock  who  heard  the  Shepherd's  voice  and 
followed  him,  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  question  does  not 
imply  an  entire  negation,  but  simply  expresses  astonishment  in  view 
of  the  comparative  small  number  of  Jewish  believers.  To  these 
few  the  n5^)aiD   i«  ©•  the  report  or  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 

T 

atonement,  sufl^erings,  and  death  of  the  Redeemer,  served  as  objects 
well-fitted  in  their  nature  to  excite  their  most  profound  adoration 
and  wonder ;  whilst  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  was  a  stumbling-block,     nflbli  manifested  or  revealed; 

not  outwardly,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  Christ  was 
revealed  and  preached  to  vast  numbers  ;  but  inwardly  and  with 
power  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  So  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Moses, 
though  revealed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Israelites,  yet,  he  was 


Therefore  mine  own  Arm  brought  salvation  unto  me.  Is.  Ixiii.  5.'^  The 
almighty  power  of  Jehovah  was  both  seated  in,  and  declared  and  exercised 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  His  powerful  words  and  mighty  deeds. 

ntlbli  3d  pers.  sing.  fem.  pret.  Niph.  ab  nbl  to  make  bare,  to  open, 

I    I  :  •  T  T 

to  disclose,  reveal  a  secret,  &c.     The  use  of  '^y  in  this  place^  with  this 

verb,  is  thought  by  HcDgstcnberg,  to  imply  a  supernal  revelation.  For, 
says  he.  this  verb  is  everywhere  else  construed  with  ^;^  and  ^     Unless  he 

•  • 

means  the  Niph.  form,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  two  following  passa- 
ges,  where  the  verb  is  construed  with  ^5  {-TjDiy  b?  ^^3  fi^bl  Lam.  ii. 

14..  ti^^ni^iDn  by  nh  L^m.  iv.  22. 

Martini,  Jahn,  and  Rosenmuller  consider  this  verse  as  a  confession  of 
the  heathen  nations,  acknowledging  their  error  with  respect  to  Israel's  suf- 
ferings. This  is  precisely  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Jewish  contro- 
versialists, centuries  before  a  Martini,  a  Jahn,  or  a  HosenmuUer  came  into 
existence.  The  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity  little  thought  that  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  would  find  defenders  of  their  arbitrary  and  per- 
nicious system  of  interpretation,  in  the  persons  of  Christian  professors ! 
The  very  singular  paraphrase  of  this  verse  by  Kosenmuller  is  entirely  Jew- 
ish : — hear  him  : — Cui  tale  Jovanae  potentiae  documentum  unquam  innotuit, 
quale  nos  jam  videmus  in  admiranda  hac  populi  Uebraei  vicissitudine  ?  It 
is  well  for  us  to  call  to  our  minds  our  Saviour's  gracious  caution  :  <*  Beware 
of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  tber 
are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits."  Matth.  vii.  15, 16. 

I 
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and  is  to  this  day,  nnrevealed  or  hid  from  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Cor.  iii.  14. 

Having  referred  to  the  Jewish  unbelief,  the  Prophet  proceec 
to  describe  their  wicked  and  carnal  prejudices  which  induced  the 
to  reject  the  Lord's  suffering  Anointed  : — 

!t'*or  lie  grew  up  before  Ilim  like  a  sucker,  * 

And  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground : 


*  bS**!  ^^  V^^'  ^^°g*  ^^*'  ^^^^  1  conversive,  ab  f^^?  ^  come  op, 


I     T 


ascend,  to  arise;  to  spring  or  grow  up.  The  Eng.  rendering  of  this  woi 
as  a  fut.  prop,  is  entirely  precluded  by  the  ^  conv.,  and  gratuitously  violat 

the  uniformity  of  the  description,  which  presents  Christ's  humiliation  i 
already  past. 

p3"j*i5  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pref  3  for  f^g,  a  sucker,  sprout,  shoot,  fro 

p5*i  to  suck ;  Hiph.  piJ^iH  ^  g^^®  suck,  to  suckle. 

I'^S&b  °'  ™^^'  ^^°g'  ^^^^  P^^^*  b  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  P^^*  ^^°g'  ^^'9  in  h 
presence,  i.  e.  under  his  eyes ;  referring  to  the  foregoing  nlH*^  ^J  whom  tl 

Messiah  was  taken  notice  of,  though  not  by  men ;  and  in  whose  sight  £ 
was  precious,  though  despised  by  men. 

tDTiSDl  n*  ™^^'  '^^"g-  ^^'^  P'*'^^'  1  ^^°j-  ^^^  D  P''®?-  ^^^  nSi  a  root.  ^  Th 
Tl!^)3  n.  fem.  sing,  with  pref.  ^  prep,  earth,  land,  ground.  >     ^ 

f]^^  n.  fem.  sing.,  drou't.;  if^^i^  V"ni^  land  of  drou't.,  i  e.  dry  land.  J    vei 

T        •  T       .  J         .,.     V 

strikingly  sets  forth  the  reduced  and  obscure  state  of  David's  family  at  tl 
time  of  our  Lord's  appearance;  a  family  which  was  once  like  a  lofty  tn 
in  elevation  and  splendour^  and  the  very  depressed  condition  of  the  Mc 
siah,  who  in  reference  to  His  state  of  exaltation.  He  is  compared  to  a  lof 
and  splendid  cedar,  under  which  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  are  to  be  lodge 
Ezekiel  xvii.  2*2,  23. 

*-|2^{-)  n.  mas.  sing.,  form,  personal  appearance ;  handsome  form,  beaut 

n^^l^  n.  mas.  sing.,  a  seeing,  looking;  sight,  vision,  appearance,  forr 

These  two  nouns  are  used  for  comely  form  and  comely  appearance.     So 
Gen.  xxix.  17,  n^^lS  t^.B^^  Ifi^'?!  nS"^  HtlTl   br\'^^  hut  Rachel  w 

•        •  •  •  •       '  'J 

beautiful  and  well-favoured.     In  1  Sam.  xvi.  18,  David  is  called  "Uj^Jri  XO^ 

a  comely  person. 

As  *n5<l5l  ^°^  ^m^Snil  mark  the  end  or  object,  the  connective  pa 

•        •  •    •    • 

tide  '\  in  both  words  should  be  rendered  ^'  in  order  that,  to  the  end  that 

and  as  equivalent  to  a  relative  past,  i.  e.  a  future  form  with  -|  conversi^ 
The  want  of  form  and  beauty  described  in  this  verse,  is  to  be  referred  to  t 
whole  state  of  Christ's  humiliation,  and  spiritual  kingdom,  in  which  the 
was  to  the  eyes  of  men,  ''no  form,  no  splendour,  no  magnificence." 

In  the  absence  of  positive   tradition  concerning  Christ's  personal  a 
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lie  bad  neither  form  nor  splendour,  that  we  should  regard  Him: 

Nor  appearance  that  we  should  desire  Him. 

Here  we  have  not  only  a  comprehensive  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messiah's  humble  condition,  but  also  a  very  exact 
description  of  thfe  unbelieving  Jewish  mind.  We  find  it  in  the  whole 
train  of  their  arguments  and  reasons  for  rejecting  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth. Their  blind  unbelief  reasoned  thus  : — ^The  true  Messiah  is 
very  properly  designated  "  Jesse's  branch,  and  Jesse's  root  "*  in 
other  words, "  David's  son  and  David's  Lord  ;"f  a  plant  of  renown;J 
but  "  Jesus  grew  up  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  A  more 
insignificant  and  unpromising  object  cannot  be  imagined  than  a 
solitary  shrub  in  an  arid  soil,  and  under  a  sultry  sky.  The  true 
Messiah  is  also  designated  "The  desire  of  all  nations;"!  "The 
Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"!  in  whom  Israel  should  delight;  but 
Jesus  had  no  such  "appearance  that  we  should  desire  Him.'* 
"  His  appearance  was  so  disfigured,  more  than  that  of  man ;  and 
80  is  His  form  disfigured,  more  than  the  sons  of  men."T"    The 


pearance,  some  fathers  thought  that  He  was  deformed,  others,  that  He  was 
a  person  of  extraordinary  comeliness.  The  only  legend  of  antiquity  which 
pretends  to  depict  Christ's  personal  appearance,  is  the  extraordinary  letter 
of  Publius  Lentullus,  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
As  this  letter  may  be  interesting  to  the  curious,  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  I  therefore  transcribe  it  here. 

Lentulun  Hierosolymitanorum  Praeses. 

S.  P.  Q.  ROMANO    S. 

Apparuit  temporibus  nostris  et  adhuc  est  homo  magnae  virtutis,  nomina- 
tus  Christus  Jesus,  qui  dicitur  a  gentibus  propheta  veritatis,  quern  ejus  dis- 
cipuli  Yocant  filium  Dei,  suscitans  mortuos  et  sanans  languores.  Homo 
quidem  staturae  procerae,  spectabilis,  vultum  habens  venerabilem,  quem 
intuentes  possunt  et  diligere  et  formidare  :  cnpillos  vero  circinos  et  crispos 
aliquantum  caeruliores  et  fulgentiores,  ab  humeris  volitantes^  discrimen 
babcns  in  medio  capitis  juxta  morem  Nazarenorum ;  frontem  planem  et 
serenissimam,  cum  facie  sine  ruga  ac  macula  aliqua,  quam  rubor  moderatus 
venustat.  Nasi  et  oris  nulla  prorsus  est  reprehensio,  barbam  habens  copio- 
sam  et  rnbram,  capillorum  colore,  non  longam,  sed  bifurcatam,  oculis  va- 
riis  et  claris  existentibus.  In  increpatione  terribilis,  in  admonitione  placi- 
dus  et  amabilis,  hilaris  servata  gravitate,  qui  nunquam  visus  est  ridere, 
Acre  autem  saepe.  Sic  in  statura  corporis  propagatus,  manus  habens  et 
membra  visu  delectabilia,  in  eloquio  gravis,  rarus,  et  modestus,  speciosus 
inter  filios  homiuum.    Yalete. 

This  text  is  that  of  J.  Jac.  GrynaeaS;  as  found  in  his  Monumenta  S.  P. 
orthodoxographa,  Basil.  15g9,  fol. 

*  Isaiah  xi.  1,  10. 

•j*  Psal.  ex.  1. 

1  Ezek.  xxxiv.  29. 

§  Hag.  ii.  7.         |i  Mai.  iii.  1.        t  Isaiah.  UL  14. 
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majesty  and  grace  of  the  Messiah's  person  and  Kingdom,  as  so 
sweetly  sung  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm,  did  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  outward  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazaa- 
eth.  ^'  He  had  neither  form  nor  splendour,  that  we  should  regard 
Him."  He  had  no  robes  of  royalty,  no  diadem  adorning  His 
brow,  no  splendid  retinue,  no  gorgeous  array.  Like  the  prince  of 
this  world,  by  whom  they  are  influenced,  they  are'  disposed  to 
quote  only  a  part  of  the  word  ot  truth  ;  leaving  out  of  sight  all  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah's  suffbrings,  but  dwelling  very 
minutely  on  those  relating  to  His  glory.  Jesus  indeed,  did  not 
come  heralded  by  any  pomp  of  worldly  circumstances,  but  never- 
theless accredited  by  the  voice  of  heaven,  which  announced  700 
years  before,  that  such  would  be  His  first  appearance ;  and,  the 
very  fact  that  such  was  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  fear- 
lessly challenges  the  infidelity  of  all,  be  they  Jews  or  Grentiles,  to 
gainsay  this  irrafragable  testimony. 

From  the  general  description  of  the  Messiah's  humiliation,  the 
Prophet  passes  to  a  more  minute  account  of  his  sufferings  : — 

He  was  despicable  and  the  meanest  of  men,  * 
A  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
And  as  one  who  would  hide  his  face  from  us ; 
He  was  despicable,  and  we  regarded  Him  not. 


*  HTii  P*'*-  ™*^-  ^^°g-  Niph.  ab  y^|^  to  despise,  to  contemn,  to  spurn. 

^^ni  *clj   ^^'  sing,  const,  of  ^^n  *^b  ^^n  to  cease,  cease  to  be,  to 

forsake,  fail;  intrans.  to  be  made  destitute.     D*''Oii<  ^TH  He  who  ceases 

to  be  a  man,  or  to  be  reckoned  among  men;  equivalent  to  the  most  abject 

among  men.     So  Aben  Eara:— Qn^2fe^  D5    ittHMb  b'^Tl  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  among  men. 

tlildfc^D^  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pi.  fem.  term,  from  ^^^^0)3  ab  ^^^3  to 

:     -  •    -  ..    - 

be  pained,  be  in  pain,  be  sorrowful.     As  in  Prov.  xxix.  1.,  fTJnDiFl  'QJ'^I^ 

r  • 

means  one  who  has  chastisements,  as  it  were,  for  his  peculiar   possession ; 
^  tninto^  tZi'^iS^  means  one  who  has  sufferings,  as  it  were,  for  his  pecu- 

liar  property. 

jijT^")  for  5!)^*i^  part.  mas.  sing.  kal.  const,  of  ytj^i  ab  5Ti  toknow, 

•  -  :  •  -         T  -  T 

to  be  acquainted  with. 

■^bn  i'^  pause,  for  "^^n  ^'   ™as.  sing,  ab  f^^n  to  be  weak,  sick,  pained, 

grieved. 

The  following  extract  from  Eabbi  M  Alshecb,  proves  to  demonstration 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  did  firmly  believe  that  the  very  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  which  did  furnish  many  with  objections,  are  the  strongest  arga- 
ments  in  favour  of  His  true  Messiahship,  inasmuch  as  they  were  precisely 
such  as  had  been  foretold  by  their  holy  prophets : 
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The  carnal  Israelites,  still  argued  against  recognizing  Jesus  as 
the  true  Messiah.  He  was  not  the  personage  aescribed  by  the 
wisest  of  men,  (Cant.  v.  10-16.)  or  as  spoken  of  by  David  (Psal. 
Ixxii.)  and  Isaiah  (Is.  ix.  6. 7.  xi.  2-9)  for,  "  He  was  despicable  and 
the  meanest  of  men,"  "^^  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  He 
was  not  the  "(D5fe^  li  spolTen  of  by  Daniel ;  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14.)  for, 

_.  •••  "■ 

T      •  • 

instead  of  asserting  His  prerogative  as  sovereign,  subduing  the 
world,  and  advancing  Israel ;  He  was  as  one  who  would  hide  His 
ftce  from  us."  He  wonld  not  make  himself  known,  whenever  He 
performed  a  miracle.  He  charged  either  those  who  were  healed, 
orbis  disciples  to  tell  no  man;  and,  when  the  people  actually  made 
up  their  mmds  to  make  him  King  by  force,  He  hid  Himself  from 


Tin  yy  by  p'^'^rsn  bniDW  nanism  b»  ^mo^  w^i  ]^y  by  imD*^ 
y'zi:  "ir.Ts  pn  n?  5t  is^b  n©^^  tt^u^n  D^ainw^  nnr  b?  rom 

r»  vby  D^aynb  qisp'^  ^"on  t<b  ^w^  D-^^an  p'^is  w^^^  bsi 
tj"5::nn  ns?  p'^nsm  D'^n^a©  on  rn^w  5n  ^»-i5  b:5  rniis 
TOi  c-^nTatt  n^i29Bb  n)am  nDi)ai  5iM  ij<im  obii^  *^;^na 
'pi;nn'^b5  nD-i)a  s^in  n»ij<  Dn-^nw^a  ^^-^n  irins  b5  D'^3'^5b)ai 
i;  rTrrb  ibij^  ni;^np)an  '^nbij^n  fi^n  nr  nm^a  mi^i  Tcnb 
•jhs  n-^i^-i  fi^-^n^ai  Mr^^a  nnn  is  -j-^-no^  bmo  m^T  t^  ^D-^n 
::r.fe^  inDO  nim  bfi^n»^  ^5n  rniis  bmo  fi^m  n^pi^  mr?2n 

''Behold,  our  Rabbins  with  one  mouth  have  confirmed,  and  received  by 

tradition,  that  king  Messiah  is  here  spoken  of There  arc  some  chustise- 

menu  on  acccount  of  sin  ;  and  there  are  other  chastisements  of  love,  which 
the  Righteous  Ono  bears  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  generation.     Hence 
he  who  docs  not  know  how  far  the  giving  of  reward  extends  in  truth,  is 
tstonisbed,  saying,  can  God  be  willing  that  one  man  or  a  whole  generation 
fboold  sin,  and   determine  to  lay  upon  ^n  upright  and  just  man,  who  has 
Bot  sinned,  the  iniquities  of  all  the  evil-doers?     That  they  should  rejoice, 
tod  the   Righteous  one  be  afflicted  ?     That  the   wicked  should  be  fat  and 
ftroDg,  and  He  smitten  and  stricken  ?     That  they  should  sometimes  rejoice 
at  His  calamity,  and  over  the  wine  of  their  feasts  mock   at  the   affliction 
with  which  He  is  smitten  on  their  account?     In  orde^to  remove  anxiety 
from  this  matter,  God  comes  in  these  scriptures  to  make  known  how  far 
the  merit  of  Him  who  bears  the  chastisements  for  the  generation  extends ; 
briDgiDg  a  proof,  even   the  King  Messiah,  who  bears  the  sins  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  behold  His  reward  is  with  Him.'^ 
34 
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them.  (Job.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites,  alas  !  did  not  give  heed  to  t 
^' sure  word  of  prophecy."  They  could  or  would  not  nndersta 
that  tlie  Messiah  must  die  for  the  sin  of  the  world — that  no  roai 
heart  can  be  turned  to  God  by  outward  pomp  or  splendour — tt 
no  saving  change  can  be  brought  about  by  any  might  or  pow 
but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  (Zach.  iv.  6.)  How  mar 
thousands  of  professing  christians,  alas!  practically  join  too  often  t 
carnal  Israelites,  in  considering  the  Saviour  despicable  and  uoc 
timable,  as  one  on  whom  it  is  scarcely  worth  their  while  to  besto 
a  thought  ?  How  most  awful  is  the  neglect,  the  contempt,  th 
coldness,  and  the  formality  which  they  manifest  towards  that  Hoi 
Pattern  of  unspeakable  disinterestedness  and  indiscribable  humilitj 
May  the  Holy  Ghost  enable  us  to  pray  fervently  and  without  ceai 
ingfor  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Philip,  ii.  5.) 

From  the  description  of  the  anfterings  of  the  Servant  of  Jehoval 
the  Prophet  proceeds  to  say  that  these  sufferings  were  most  pei 
versely  construed — that  the  carnal  minds  of  men  have  altogethi 
niisundei'stood  the  very  end  for  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come 
for,  these  sufferings  did  not  only  pertain  to  the  work  whic 
Jehovah  had  committed  to  the  Messiah,  but  constituted  the  moi 
important  part  of  it : — 


*linD^D^  part.  mas.  sing.  Hiph.  with   pref.  :)  conj.  and    ^  prep,  f 
'l^'inO^S  *^  IFiD  ^  hide,  to  conceal.     This  and  the  next  word,  arc  th 

•     .     -  -    r 

paraphrased  by  the  author  of  the  Targum : 

:  IJW3^  ^T\TZ^XO  ^B^  i<p -JD^a  mm  ^J2D^    And  the  presence  of  t 

Shcchina  was  ns  it  were  departing  from  the  midst  of  us.     ^'  This  is  a  si 
nificant  expression  of  the  Divinity  of  the  sufferer  here  spoken  of." 
^272^  prep,  coinp.  of  *7)3  and  suflf.  Istpers.  pi  mas.  ab  *J^!^an  unused  ra 

Arab  5)3  to  divide,  apportion.  *i)3  is  properly  the  const,  of  the  n.  *i)3  a  p 

of  anything.  Hence  a  partitive  prep,  denoting  a  part  taken  out  of  a  wh^ 
This  expression  forcibly  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  was  not  all  Israel,  b%3 
part  who  refused  to  recognize  the  Lord's  suffering  anointed;  for,  notwl 
standing  the  most  infle.xible  obstinacy  and  inveterate  hostility  of  the  grc 
mass  of  the  Jews,  yet,  from  among  them,  there  was  a  little  flock  who  heaj 
the  shepherd's  voice  and  followed  Ilim.  si  ^e  xal  e(frt  xexakuii-ii-mv  « 
svayyeXiov  ijiulwv  iv  roTg  a-roXXufJis'vojf  g(fri  xexaXu/x/xlvov,  (2  Cor.  iv.  3.)  Qeai 
ing  those  only  who  are  fully  under  the  power  of  sin,  having  the  veil  y( 
upon  their  hearts,  through  the  prevalence  of  pride,  prejudice,  and  ungodl 
lusts. 

g(|^1  HTii  ^^^*  epithet  is  the  same  as  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  tl 

•  •     • 

verse,  having   the  addition   of  a  negative  prep.,   which  the  Hebrew  idio 

requires,  in  order  to  give  greater  energy  to  any  declaration  of  this  kind. 

7;^3;2©n  ^*^  P***^'-  Ist  pers.  pi.  with  suff.  3d  pers.  mas.  sing,  ab  ^^* 

•  •       • 

to  think,  regard;  esteem,  value. 


>    *tf 
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Surely  they  were  onr  griefs  which  He  bare,  * 

And  our  sorrows  with  which  He  burdened  Himself; 

Yet,  we  regarded  Hi  in  plagued, 

Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted. 
Since  the  fall  to  the  first  Advent,  the  Messiah's  suffering  and 
Atonement  for  our  sins,  formed  one  of  the  grand  themes  of  all 
inspired  penmen.  Moses  in  the  plainest  terms  asserts  that  it  is 
blood  alone  which  makes  atonenient  for  the  soul,  and  constantly 
directs  our  attention  by  all  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  his  economy 


*  13;^^  (pi'oP'  inf-  al^s.  Hiph.   for  "i^n  establishing,  ab  *i:)3  to  confinDy 

establish,  maintain. ) — particula  affirmativa,  surely,  certainly,  truly — par- 
ticula  ndversativa,  but,  yet. 

^D^^bn  f^r  ^D'^*'bn  °-  ™^8-  pi*  (P^  ^^bti)  ^^^^  ^uflf.  1st  pers.  pi.  pron.  ab 

••   r   t;  •*  t    t:  •   t: 

f]^n  to  be  wedk,  sick,  pained,  grieved. 

T     T 

jj^fjjj  kal  3d  pers.  pret.  sing,  ab  ;^^5  to  lift  or  raise  up;  to  bear,  carry; 

to  bear  any  one's  sin,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  punishment  of  sin  upon  oneself,  as 
iJ^n  *ll52  ISn  l^iDi-fiJib  ^112  "why  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity 

of  the  father?  pn  ■li5aKtS"'8ib   ^KT  S^H  "1153  KW-Sib  13  "The 

son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  son.  Ezekiel  xviii.  19,  20;  to  take  away  any  one's  sin, 
i.e.  to  expiate,  make  atonement  for  sin,  as  ni^H  li5~fl!i<  flJl^'bb  "1^® 

atone  for  the  sin  of  the  congregation.  Le\'it.  x.  17;  to  pardon  sin,  as 
^'fli^&n  Vi5  flfi^tDi  nriS^l  "And  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." 

'-'-ZT  TT  T-: 

Pssl.  xxxii.  5. 

^D'^ni<D)3^  n.  mas.  pi.  (of  n1i<D)2)  ^^^^  P*"®^-  ^  ^°°J-  *"^  ^^^*  ^^^ 
....  .   _ 

pers  pi.  pron.  ab  ;22i<!3  ^^  ^^  ^^  pain,  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  to  be 

sorrowful,  pained,  grieved.     Both  nVj^  and  J^ijj^D^  mean  external  and  io- 

ternal  pain — pain  of  soul ;  and  represent  the  external  and  internal  suffer- 
ings which  the  Messiah  was  to  undergo  in  our  stead,  and  thereby  free  us 
from  tbe  punishment  of  sin. 

CbSD  ^^^  ^^  P^**^-  P*"®'-  ®^"§r-  ™*S'   with  suff.  3d  pers.  pi.  mas.  pron. 

abV^Qtobear;  to  bear   griefs,  sins,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  penalties   which 

-     T 

another  has  deserved,  as  ?|3bnO  ClT^fliiJ  ^iHifi^l  And   we  have  borne 

•  IT  ,  ,  •  • 

their  iniquities.  Lam.  v.  7. 

:)n52!Dn  l^-^l  ist  pers.  pret.  pi.  with  sufT.  3d  pers.  mas.  sing,  ab  ^OH 

•     •  •  • 

to  think,  regard^  esteem,  value. 
35 
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to  4j»e  Just  who  died  for  the  iinjiist.*  David  in  the  most  touching 
tenns  very  minutely  depicted  the  Messiah's  suifering,  even  His 
death  upon  the  Cross  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  He 
actually  appeared  and  suftered.f  Isaiah  in  his  peculiar  and  brilliant 
style  endeavors  to  rivit  our  whole  attention,  not  only  on  the  reign- 
ing, but  also  on  the  self  same  suffering  Messiah  in  a  language  free 
from  all  symbolical  veil.J  Zachariah,  whilst  describing  the  extent 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  never  lost  sight  of  His  sufferings  and 
humiliation,  and  boldly  asserts  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the  Covenant 
that  sets  the  prisoners  of  Israel  free.|  Daniel,  who  was  so  exact  in 
his  dates,  fixed  even  the  year  of  the  Messiah's  suffering,  and  emphat^ 
ically  adds,  *^  but  not  for  Himself."  §  Thus  w^e  plaiiny  see  that  the 
very  circumstances  which  gave  offence  to  the  carnal  mind  of  the 
Jews,  and  over  which  tliey  stumbled  and  fell,  were  and  are  in 
reality  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  Christ's  Divine  mission — 
in  accordance  with  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Royal  Psalmist  of 
Israel.     With  what  pathos  should  we  then  acknowledge — 


y7[y^  kal.  pas.   part.  mas.   sing,  ab  yy^  ^  touch;  to  touch  with  force 

-  T  -    T 

and  violence,  to  smite,  to  strike,  especially  to  strike  with  a  plague  (used  of 
God.)     :)53  ny^iD  n*^  -^^^  h&nd  did  strike  us  heavily,  i.  e.  plagued      1 

Sam.  vi.  9. 

n3)3  Hoph.   part.  mas.  sing,  const,  of  ^3)3  *^  n35^  smite;  to  be 


T    T 


smitten,  to  be  smitten  by  God,  smitten  with  a  plague.  0*^^5521  mSH  They 

were  smittrn  with  the  Emerods  1  Sam.  v.  12.     Bellarminus,  GalatinuB,  and 
other  Romish  divines,  favouring  the  ahs.  form  ^3/0  ^^  found  iu  some  man- 

Qscripts,  read  QTlblJ^  n3^  *  smitten  God,  and  used  the  phrase  as  a  proof 

•  •  •      • 

of  the  Messiah's  Divinity. 

03^)3^  Pual  part,   mas    sing,   with  pref.  t\  conj.  ab  f^jy  (for  ^55  * 


r  T 


verb  -^'^j  to  be  aflflicted,  oppressedjdepressed,  humbled. 

The  same    vicarious  sense  expressed  in  the  verbs  ;j^^5  and  5^5  is,  in 

this  case,  applicable  to  the  verbs  5^3  ,{^55  and  f^j^  ;  for  the  Messiah  was 

-      :  T     r  T     T 

plagued,  smitten,  and  afflicted  for  <<our"  sins,  Himself  bein^  without  sin. 

♦  Sec  the  accounts  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  in  the  Pentateuch. 

t  See  Psal.  xxii.  and  xli. 

i  Isaiah  1.  5,  6,  and  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 

II  See  Zacharioh  ix   0,  11. 

§  See  Daniel  ix.  25,  26. 
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"  Surely  they  were  onr  griefe  which  He  hare,  * 
And  our  sorrows  with  which  he  burdened  himself!" 
This  is  indeed  the  most  appropriate  expression  for  all  sinful 
men  into  whose  corrupt  heart  the  celestial  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Kigbteousness  did  penetrate.  And,  it  becomes  us,  in  whose  heart 
the  regenerating  influence,  which  emanates  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  remarkably  manifest,  to  confess  with  shame  and  confusion  of 

face, 

Yet,  we  regarded  him  plagued,f 
Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  remorse  in  this  exclamation, 
more  than  is  apparent  at  fii*st  sight.  The  converted  man  seems 
bewildered  when  contemplating  the  baseness  of  his  ingratitude  for 
all  the  mercies  that  were  shown  towards  him,  and  the  intenseness 


*The  application  of  this  verse  in  Matth.  viii.  17,  has  created  no  small 
degree  of  perplexity;  and  whilst  several  biblical  critics  attempted  to  explain 
Matthew's  application,  Bishop  Pierce,  dissatisfied  with  all  expositions,  is  led 
to  concede  the  possibility  that  the  passage  in  Matth.  is  an  interpolation.  A 
reference,  however,  to  Matth.  xx.  28,  will  fully  convince  us  that  St. 
Matthew,  far  from  denying  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  he  boldly 
auertfl  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  In 
chapter  viii.  17,  he  only  teaches  us  the  palpable  '^  cause  and  effect''  as  re- 
gards''sin  and  sorrow,"  or  ''sin  and  sickness;"  the  diseases  of  the  body 
being  emblems  of  the  sin  of  the  soul. 

I  The  following  passag^e  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud — a  work  contem- 

phted  about  the   beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  of  undoubted  au- 

tboriiy  to  the  Rabbinic  Jews,  furniabes  a  demonstrative  evidence  against  the 

unnatural  and  forced  interpretation  of  this  verse,  as  given  by  the  Jewish 

cootroversialists,  and  German  rationalists  : 

sins  ir  nifccai  fc^ci  fc<in  '\':^^bn  ']2^  '^^5^  la^h  ^n^^  fc^tinivn 

Rabbi  Johanan  said  the  world  was  created  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Mesiiiah.  What  is  bis  name  ?  The  Rabbies  said  His  name  is  the  Leprous 
of  the  house  of  Rabbi,  as  it  is  written, 

"  Surely  they  were  our  griefs  which  He  bare, 
And  our  sorrows  with  which  He  burdened  Himself; 
Yet,  we  regard  Him  plafjued, 
Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted." 

See  tract  Sauhcdrin,  Pcrck  Chclcck.  fol.  xcviii.  col.  2. 
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of  his  ignorance  of  the  indisputable  fact  that,  unless  Christ  died, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust,  all  of  us  would  have  been  lost.to  all  eternity 
by  reason  of  our  sins,  fjr  in  Adam  we  all  died — a  fact  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Jews  who  were  under  no  controversial  pressure.* 

The  following  verse  is  an  inspired  paraphrase  of  this.  In  this 
verse  is  contained  the  melancholy  but  faithful  confession,  that  we 
deserved  to  be  put  to  continual  griefs,  but  the  Messiah,  with  anriazing 
pity  did  bear  them  instead — that  we  deserved  to  be  oppressed  and 
crushed  by  reason  of  our  richly  iiierited  sorrows,  but  the  Son  of 
God,  through  His  boundless  love  and  condescension,  burdened 
Himself  with  them  instead ;  and  in  the  following,  we  are  told  what 
these  griefs  and  sorrows  are : — I 

But  He  having  been  pierced  on  account  of  our  transgressions, 

Having  been  bruised  on  account  of  our  iniquities, 

Our  entire  chastisement  was  put  upon  Him, 

And  by  reason  of  His  contusions  we  were  healed.J 


*  In  tbe  book  of  Zohar,  which,  if  Dot  a  tcstimooy  from  the  first  century 
of  Christianity,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  authority  of  very  great  weight 
amongst  the  Kabiuical  Jews,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west;  we  find  the 
following : 

:  nri5?2i  D^nbb^ 

And  unless  He  (Messiah)  took  them  (the  chaRtisements)  away  from 
Israel,  and  transferred  them  lo  Himself,  there  would  be  no  man  who  could 
bear  the  chastisements  of  Ifrnel,  on  account  of  the  great  heaviness  of  the 
punishments  pronounced  in  the  law;  and  this  is  what  is  written  : 

"  Surely  they  were  our  griefs  which  He  bare, 

And  our  sorrows  with  which  He  burdened  Himself; 

Yet,  we  regarded  Him  plagued, 

Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted." 
See  the  Commentary  Zohar,  on  Exod.  fol.  xcv.  col.  3.  Edit.  Lublin. 

f  The  two  oldest  translations  seem  to  have  anticipated  Isaiah's  interpre- 
tation ;  for,  instead  of  the  words  "  our  griefs,"  ihey  have  the  words  *'  our 
sins:*' — Ixx. :  OLVo^  rag  ait^dprlas  >jfxwv  (ps^et. 

Targum :— v,psi?i:ri"^  H'^b'^in  MtT^-iji  "'5^'^  )5<w  fc^iiin  br  -pa 

"Becau.'se  of  our  transgressions  He  makes  intercession,  and  through 
Him  (or  for  His  sake)  our  sins  will  be  forgiven." 

tbbriTa  ^^^  bb1n?3  Pual.  part.  sing.  mas.  ab  Y^r\  to  perforate,  transfix 
or  pierce  through,  having  special  reference  to  mortal  wounds;  hence  ^^T\ 
pierced  through,  i.  e.  mortally  wounded.  Sec  Dcut.  xzi.  1,  9. 


T      T 
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Here  we  behold  the  Messiah  in  the  capacity  of  an  Alraiglity  and 
most  affectionate  physician,  who,  in  order  to  save  His  patients,  by 
some  extraordinary  process,  transferred  their  maladies  to  Himself. 


s^*i^p'QJgQ  n.  mas.  pi.   with  prcf.  ^  causative,  prep,  and  suff.  1st  pers. 

••      T       •      •  • 

pl.  pron.  ab  y(0@  ^  ^^^j  transgress ;  to  torn  away  firom  God }  to  be  in  a 

"      T 

state  of  rebellion  against  God. 

2^3^^  Pual  part.  sing.  mas.  ab  1^3  *;[  to  bruise,  break  in  pieces,  to  crush 


T    T 


in  pieces.  Figuratively,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  most  severe  internal  and 
external  sufferings.  This  is  very  expressive  of  the  excessive  severity  of 
our  Saviour's  sufPerings. 

^5'^rii5i5?3  ^'  ™^"  P^'  ^^*^  P'^^*  )3  causative,  prep,  and  suff.  1st  pers. 

pl.  pron.  ab  f^jj?  to  act  perversely,  to  sin ;  hence,  ^j^'y  perversity,  depravity, 

a  depraved  action,  a  crime,  a  sin ;  a  punishment  as  the  penalty  of  sin. 

^D^>3  n.  mas.  sing,   const,  of  ^0?,)3   ab  *^qi  to  correct  by  blows  or 

T  -    T 

stripes:  to  chastise  very  severely.  See  Deut.  xxii.  18,  1  Kings,  xii.  11, 14, 
Prov.  xxii.  15,  xxiii.  13.  To  correct  by  words,  hence  to  admonish  ;  to  in- 
struct.    This  verb  differs  from  rT^Sin  llipl^-  of  HD"^?  ^°  applying  primari- 

\y  to  the  more  severe  discipline,  and  thence  transferred  to  that  which  is 
milder;  whilst  H^^dIH  *Ppli®s  primarily  to  the  milder  disciplme  of  admo- 
nition and  reproof,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  more  severe,  as  that  of 
stripes  and  punishment. 

%5SiblD  ^'  ^^^'  ^^°8>  ^^^^  ^"^*  ^^*  V^^'  P^-  P^'on.  ab  nibD  *  deriva- 
tive  from  )35''J3  to  be  whole,  sound,  safe;  to  have  peace,  friendship  with 

—  T 

any  one,  to  be  at  peace  with  any  one. 

^y^y  prep.  comp.  of  ^5  and  suff.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  pron.  ab  pjV*;  logo  up; 

to  be  high,  lifted  up;  hence  ^5  upon,  over.    The  construction  of  the  n.  ^^^r^jj 

with  this  prep,  utterly  precludes  the  idea  of  mere  warning  or  instructing, 
8u<rirested  by  the  Jews  and  the  Rationalists ;  and  shows  that  the  chastisfe- 
int!iu  or  punishment  which  has  accomplished  our  salvation,  did  lay  as  an 
oppr«i.ssive  burden,  not  on  us,  but  upon  the  suficrcr.  This  establishes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  vicarious  satisfaction. 

in*l3rQ^  n.  fem.  sing,  with  pref.  r\  conj.,  "2  prep-  and  suff.  3d  pers. 


1   t 


ping.  mas.  ab  n*^Sn  put  here  collectively  for  stripes,  contusions ;  from  *^^,»^ 

'         •        •  T 

to  be  marked  with  stripes,  i.  e.  with  the  traces  of  stripes  and  blows. 

KBli  Xiph.  pret.   3cl  pers.   sing,  ab  {j^g*^  to  cure,  heal;  in  a  spiritual 

I    :    .  IT 

sense,  to  pardon,  forgive.     Niph  |n(S*^3  was  healed,  is  used  here  impcrsou- 

•    :   • 

ally.    It  was  healed  ij^^  to  us,  we  were  healed. 
36 
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Bather  than  we  shonld  perish  forever,  ^^  Christ  laid  down  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many.  This  furnishes  us  with  a  view  of  the  despe- 
rate state  of  mankind  before  Christ  did  so.  But  for  Him,  who  toot 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  our  exceedingly  great  sins,  we  would 
have  been  lost  to  all  eternity.  But  for  His  infinite  love  which  induced 
Him  to  have  our  entire  chastisement  put  upon  Him,  we  would 
have  been  crushed  under  the  heavy  weight  of  our  accumulated 
transgressions.  Though  sin  has  so  far  a£fected  us  with  disease,  that 
our  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  ns,  but 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores ;  yet,  by  reason  of  His 
contusions  we  were  healeu ;  for,  ^'  in  Him  we  have  redemptioa 
through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  richea 
of  His  grace."* 


*  Ephesians  i.  7. 


[to  iik  continued  in  the  next  number.] 
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ituary  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Lkland,  conmrt  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Leland, 

).D.  ,  Professor  of  Theolocfy  in  the  Seminary  at  Columhia^  S. 

7.,  and  epitanhsfroni  the  huHul place,  Charleston  :  Steam  press 

f  TTalker,  Evans  &  Co.,  No.  3,  Broad  street.  1857.    Printed 

at  not  pnblisiied. 

rular  Utter  of  the  here^ved  consort^  in,  reply  to  letters  of  condo- 

nce^  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leland.    Printed  bnt 

)t  published. 

Hemoriam^  obituary  notices  of  Mrs.  Sarait  E.  Adgeb. 

clay  that  is  moistened  seadB  back  no  sound.    Yes,  Death  is  silent  to  the  ear,  bat  it 
peaketh  to  the  heart. 

HEBYET  GILES. 

The  firood  and  the  true. 

Never  die-^oerer  die ; 
ThooKh  j^ne  they  are  here 

Erer  nij^h — ever  niffh. 

re  is  a  roice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  son^;  there  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
eh  we  turn  even  from  the  chnrms  of  the  Living.  These  we  would  not  exchange  for 
ag  of  pleasure  or  the  bursts  of  revelry. 

Thou  art  not  lost, — th^r  spirit  giveth 
Immortal  peace,  and  hiffh  it  liveth! 
Thou  art  not  mute — witn  angelM  blending. 
Thy  voice  to  me  is  still  desceuding. 

Thou  art  not  absent, — sweetly  smiling, 
I  see  thee  yet.  my  griefs  bet^inling  I 
Sufi  o'er  my  slumbers  art  thou  beaming. 
The  sunny  spirit  of  my  dreaming. 

Thiue  eyelids  seem  not  yet  concealing, 
In  death,  their urbs  of  matchless  feeling; 
Their  living  channs  my  heurt  still  numbers, 
Ah !  sure  they  do  but  veil  thy  slumbers. 

As  kind  thou  art;  for  still  thnu'rt  meeting 
The  breast  which  gives  the  tuiidor  greeting  I 
And  ((hull  I  deem  theu  altered  ?— Never  I 
Thou'rt  with  me  waking— dreaming — ever  I 

THE  SPEAKING  DEAD. 

BT  H.  W.  LOKOrBLLOW. 

When  the  hours  of  day  arc  numbered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered, 

To  aholy,caIm  dulight; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 

And,  like  phanU>ni8  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 

Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

87 
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Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Eiitvr  at  the  open  do4ir ; 
The  beloved,  the  true  heurted 

Come  to  yUit  me  once  more : 

He,  ihe  joiin^  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Nuble  lonj^in^i^  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadhide  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life! 

Thev,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

\Vho  the  cross  of  sufforin^  bure, 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 

Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

And  with  them  the  beinf;  beauteous, 

Wlu>  unto  my  youth  was  ffivon, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 

And  is  now  a  samt  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep, 

Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me, 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 
Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint  like, 

Looking  downward  from  the  skict. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  Hpirit'tf  voiceless  prayer; 
Soft  rebukes  in  blessincs  ended, 

Breathing  from  her  Hps  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 

CiiRTSTTANiTY  18  distinguifibed  from   all  other  forms  of  religion  in 
all  that  is  essential  both  to  the  well  being  of  the  life  that  now  ii 
and  of  that  also  which  is  to  come.     But  in  nothing,  perhaps  is  tlus 
contrast  more  striking  than  the  aspect  in  which  it  regards  sorrow, 
bereavement  and  death.     These  constitute  the  mystery  of  life,  and 
the  mastery  of  all  human  wisdom  and  philosopliy;  hovering  over 
humanity  in  fearful  darkness  ;  terrifying  us  by  the  loud  and  incea- 
Bant  crashes  of  their  thunder  ;  and  ever  and  anon  bursting  in  storms 
of  devastating  fury.     And  its  all  other  religions  have  stood  aghast, 
mute  and   motionless  before  such  appalling  phenomena,  CTiristi- 
anity  demonstrates  its  inspiration  and  divinity  by  at  once  resolving 
the  mystery,  and  imparting  peace  and  consolation  to  tho  troubled 
spirit. 

The  earth,  as  Christianity  teaches  us,  is  now  enveloped  in  a 
murky  atmosphere  of  cloud  and  sunshine  with  itsever  varying  lights 
and  shadows,  as  emblematic  of  the  blighting  curse  of  sinot  which 
all  sorrow  is  the  shadow  and  all  death  the  penalty.  Tiie  present  dis- 
pensation and  government  of  the  world  is  therefore,  ChriBtiauity 
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US,  temporary  and  not  final,  partial  and  not  complete,  pre- 
y  and  not  perfect,  probationary  and  not  retributive.  It  is 
a  disciplinary  dispensation,  where  everything  is  made  to 
>gether  so  as  to  form,  develope,  and  mature  character,  whe- 
1  or  good,  in  view  of  a  state,  and  life,  and  world,  everlasting. 
;e  of  man  is  not  now  in  its  pristine  and  perfect  condi- 
Phe  earth  is  not  what  it  first  was.  The  relations  between 
d  man  are  not  those  of  a  father  infinitely  wise  and  benevo- 
oicing  over  his  children  in  whom  He  sees  everything  good, 
e  now  fallen,  sinful,  guilty,  imperfect  and  helpless  crea- 
and  God  is  now  revealed,  as  having  in  Christ,  devised  a 

of  infinite  mercy,  whereby  He  is  reconciling  sinners  unto 
f,  reinstating  them  in  holiness,  and  fittinsr  and  preparing 
tr  full  and  final  happiness  in  His  heavenly  kingdom, 
events  are  therefore  subordinated  to  this  gracious  purpose, 
be  interpreted  by  this  light.  And  is  it  not  a  blessed  light  ? 

not  at  once  dissipate  all  darkness,  bring  order  out  of  con- 
impart  joy  to  sorrow,  hope  to  despair,  life  in  death,  and 
n  every  cloud  of  grief  with  a  tinge  of  heavenly  wisdom  and 
table  tenderness.  Sickness  and  sorrow  now  become  hand- 
j6  virtue ;  tutors  and  governors  training  and  educating  im- 

minds  for  the  maturity  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  tfesus. 
is  not  an  end.  It  is  only  a  transition,  a  stage  in  our  jour- 
step  on  the  onward  march  to  immortality,  a  halt  in  the 
age  through  the  desert  on  our  way  to  the  heavenly  Ca- 
.  passage  over  the  Jordan,  or  a  transformation  out  of  this 
orra,  chrysalis  condition,  to  the  seraph-winged  beauty  of  a 
tl  and  ano^elic  nature. 

other  religions  have  considered  death  as  an  end,  a  cessa- 
existence,  an  awful  catastrophe,  the  annihilation  of  the 
ind  the  vanishing  of  the  soul  into  thin  air — to  roam  in 
sadness  through  the  gloomy  shades  and  by  the  turbid 
of  some  unknown  region  of  the  dead. 

ichus  sung  thus  mournfully  : 

''  Ah,  Mallows  in  the  garden  die. 

Parsley,  and  bloomiDg  Dill, 
Yet  wakened  by  the  vernal  sky 

Again  their  course  fulfill. 

While  we,  the  wise,  the  stroug,  the  brave, 

Have  DO  fresh  npring  iu  store ; 
But  silcDt  iu  the  hollow  grave 

Sleep  on  for  evermore." 

ner  is  not  less  plaintive : 

<<  Men  fade  like  leaves"  that  drop  away 
Beneath  the  parent  shade. 


il 
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Others  again  sncceed,  but  they 
Are  in  oblivion  laid. 

So  spake  the  sire  of  Grecian  song ; — 

Through  each  succeeding  age 
The  words  are  caught  and  borne  along 

By  poet,  saint;  and  sage. 

"  Better*'  said  Achilles, 

"  be  slaves  on  earth 
Of  some  poor  hind  than  king  of  all  the  dead." 

So  doth  man's  sinful  nature  deem 

With  ill-foreboding  gloom, 
And  strays  as  in  a  fearful  dream 

In  realms  beyond  the  tomb. 

For  want,  disgrace,  and  servitude 

Seem  nothinc^  in  that  hour. 
When  Death's  huge  pinions  o'er  us  brood, 

We  feel  his  chilling  power. 

Christianity  alone  has  brought  man's  immortality  to  light,  m 
vealed  and  illustrated  it,  and  endeared  it  to  us  by  bright  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  it.  Christianity  alone,  has  demonstrated 
that  death  is  a  portion,  not  the  end  of  life  ;  a  change,  not  thede 
structiou  of  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle ;  a  development, 
not  a  decay  of  strength  and  beauty  ;  or  to  employ  its  own  peon- 
liar  and  exquisitely  attractive  representation,  a  sleep  from  whicli 
the  weary  and  troubled  spirit  shall  awake  refreshed  and  invigor 
ated,  rejoicing  in  the  clear  dawning  of  a  celestial  day. 

All  other  religions  also  consecrated  pride,  passion,  stoical  in 
difi*erence,  insensibility  to  grief  and  pain,  and  forgetfuluess  of  iki 
dead.  It  was  only  thus  they  could,  in  any  measure,  escape  fron 
the  power  of  these  evils,  and  blunt  the  point  of  their  severitj 
And  hence,  while  ordinarily,  they  carefully  concealed  and  ignore 
their  existence,  we  find  that  on  occasions  of  social  festivity,  the 
were  wont  to  introduce  them  in  their  ugliest  form  of  represent 
tion,  in  order  that  by  the  combined  hilarity  and  excitement  of  t] 
company,  they  might  triuni])h  over  their  awful  power,  and  mal 
them  subservient  to  their  greater  excess  of  riot. 

''  Roligion  showed  her  head  from  realms  above^ 
Threatening  mankind  with  visage  horrible." 

'Twas  thus  that  clad  in  storms  of  yore 

She  spread  her  awful  mcin, 
And  in  dread  lightenings  opu'd  the  door 

Of  the  eternal  scene. 
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Sad  shades  aod  shapes  were  there  revealed 

In  dismal  vision  clear, 
While  coDsciouB  Guilt  the  pencil  held^ 

And  dark — portending  Fear. 

Bat  Abram  saw  his  children  throng 

Like  stars  in  heaven  at  night, 
Those  stars  they  heard  the  angelic  song, 

And  from  their  orbfl  of  light 
Came  Bethlehem's  star,  which  with  us  dwells; 

Since  when  they  nearer  roam, 
But  seem  to  walk,  like  sentinebi 

Around  our  earthly  home. 

Christianity,  therefore,  consecrates  Borrow,  and  leads  ns  to 
the  house  of  mourning.  It  quickens  and  reiines  our  sensi- 
bilities, that  we  may  be  the  more  sn6ce])tib]e  to  their  hallowed  in- 
jSQeDces.  It  opens  up  to  them  tiie  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart, 
and  every  principle  in  our  nature.  It  eliminates  from  these  scenes 
of  trial  and  these  pangs  of  nature,  an  elevating,  refining,  purify- 
ing alembic,  with  which-  to  restore  health  to  the  soul  and  comfort 
to  the  disconsolate.  It  crowns  with  the  diadem  of  valour — pa- 
tience in  tribulation,  and  fortitude  in  adversity.  It  exalts  as  the 
greatest  hero  the  greatest  sufferer,  who  is  made  perfect  through 
manifold  afflictions,  and  who  in  hopeful  confidence  presses  on  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Instead  of  hopelessly  drawing  from  these 
lofferings  and  sorrows  provocations  to  abandoned  self-indulgence 
in  present  pleasures,  Christianity  regards  them  as  incentives  to 
Belt  denial,  humility,  activity  in  well-doing,  and  a  hearty  conse- 
cratiou  of  the  life  that  now  is,  to  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
great  hereafter. 

Other  religions  buried  their  dead  out  of  sight  that  they  might 
MOD  pass  out  of  mind ;  covered  them  with  the  pall  of  silence, 
ud  left  them  in  eternal  darkness. 

Catullus,  to  give  point  to  one  of  his  ditties,  thus  sentimental- 
on  a  brother's  death. 

^'Horatius,  now  unceasing  sore  distress 

From  the  Aonian  maids  withdraws  my  mind, 

For  how  can  it  the  muses'  theme  express, 

Which  toss'd  by  its  own  woes  no  rest  can  find  ? 

For  lately  has  my  brother  crossed  the  strand 
Where  Lethe  flows  by  his  dear  pallid  feet ; 

He  on  the  Retian  shore  in  Trojan  land 

Lies  buried,  and  mine  eyes  no  more  shall  meet. 
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No  more  to  speak  to  thee !  do  more  to  hear  I 
No  more  to  see  thee  !  from  my  bosom  torn 

My  brother !  unto  me  than  life  more  dear  I 
Still  will  I  ever  love  thee,  ever  mourn.'' 

Even  the  atheistic  Lneretius  is  haunted  by  the  same  fear  of 
death,  and  painfully  portrays  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  escape 
from  it. 

Then  Avarice  and  Ambition,  passions  blind, 

"  Which  beyond  bounds  of  right  urge  on  mankind, 

Associates  and  ministers  of  crime, 

To  labour  nights  and  days  upward  to  climb. 

Those  rankling  wounds  that  tend  on  mortal  breath 

Arc  but  oocasion'd  by  the  dread  of  Death : 

For  shnmc,  contempt,  and  poverty  severe 

Apart  from  sweet  and  stable  life  appear, 

'<  Dwelling  beside  Death's  portals.     Hence  men  fear, 

And  far,  far  off  to  flee  them  with  false  dread 

They  strive,  as  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead ; — 

Inflame  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  heap 

'Wealth  upon  wealth,  slaughter  on  slaughter,  steep 

Their  hands  in  citizens'  and  in  kinsmen's  blood. 

And  find  no  safety  but  in  solitude." 

Thus  each  man  from  himself  attempts  to  flee,  . 

But  bears  within  him  that  same  enemy  \ 

From  which  he  would  escape,  then  frets  the  more. 

Nor  doth  of  his  disease  the  cause  explore ; 

Which  did  he  well  discern,  he  soon  would  oast 

All  other  things  aside,  and  to  the  last 

The  naturo  of  man's  being  strive  to  know  : 

For  'tis  not  one  short  hour  for  weal  or  woe 

That  is  at  stake, — but  all  eternity, 

All  after  death — the  life  that  is  to  be. 

Christianity  on  the  other  hand,  cherishes  the  dead.    She  keepB 
them  alive  in  undyino^  memories.     She  communes  with  them  Bpirit 
with  spirit.     She  consecrates  their  graves,  adorns  and  beautifies 
the   place  of  their  repose,  and  plants  it  with  flowers  and  trees  of 
lieaven.     This  is  to  her  a  place  of  frequent  resort.     She  loves  to 
wander  there,  to  read  the  past,  to  bring  up  the  dead,  to  converse 
with  them,  and  though  dead,  to  hear  them  speak  in  the  still  small 
but  thrilling  voice  of  sainted  purity.     Here  in  iier  earliest  times, 
she  was  sure  to  be  found  when  hunted  by  the  bloodiiounds  of  pe^ 
secntion,  and  how  often  did  the  christian  mourner  water  with  ner 
h\oK.»d  as  well  as  tears,  the  grave  of  departed  piety.     And  when 
driven  from  ihe/a<:e  of  the  earth  by  relentless  and  inexorable  in- 
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innianitj,  Christianity  took  refuge  within  its  bosom,  end  there 
tmid  the  labyrinthine  passages  of  catacombs,  buried  her  dead, 
mdamid  their  corpses  slumbering  peacefully  in  the  surrounding 
licbes  of  those  subterranean  walls,  worshipped  their  common  Sa- 
rionr,  sung  praises  to  Christ  as  God,  ana  made  the  cavemed 
ranlt8  resound  with  the  songs  of  glory  to  Him  who  had  abolished 
be  reign  of  death,  disarmed  it  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its 
ictory,  and  united  the  living  and  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
D  inseparable,  blissful  union. 

And  so  it  is  now,  and  every  where,  and  always.  Satisfying 
rery  natural  instinct  and  affection  of  the  heart,  Christianity  re- 
)gnizesand  sanctifies  our  yearning  for  our  departed  friends.  How 
eantiful  is  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  seen  in  her  mellowing  light ! 
That  a  holy  and  chastening  influence  does  it  exert  upon  the  hu- 
lau  heart !  Is  there  one  who  has  not  some  loved  friend  gone  to 
eaven,  with  whom  he  delights  to  live  again  in  memory  i  Does 
e  not  love  to  sit  down  in  the  hushed  and  tranquil  hour  of  silent 
leditation,  and  bring  before  him  the  face  and  the  form  so  familiar 
nd  cherished — to  look  into  the  eye  which  mirrored  not  more 
learly  his  own  face,  than  the  soul  which  he  loves,  and  to  listen 
0  the  tones  that  were  once  melody  in  his  ear  2 

In  a  recent  visit  to  a  family  burying  ground,  now  with  its  de- 
lerted  Church  abandoned  to  decay,  a  writer  beautifully  illustrates 
thiflspiritual  communion  with  the  dead,  by  which  Christianity  hal- 
lows and  endears  the  place  of  their  last  repose. 

There,  in  that  quiet  churchyard,  dear  reader,  we  first  heard  the  burial 
lenice— then  new  to  us — alas !  how  familiar  now. 

We  caD  recall  that  warm  and  sunny  October  day.  A  cold,  still  figure, 
kjin  our  home;  weights  were  upon  the  closed  eyes  to  keep  down  the  lids; 
anl  the  white,  rigid  hands,  lay  as  they  had  been  placed,  on  the  still  bosom. 
Teinhad  wetted  the  pillow — warm  lips  had  strove  with  kisses,  to  melt  the 
gitbering  ice  of  death,  and  a  voice,  made  sharp  with  anguish,  had  gone  up  to 
Heaven  pleadingly. 

But  all  in  vain  ! 

We  could  not  comprehend  why,  on  this  day,  we  were  diressed  in  a  black 
tEp  and  black  sleeve-knots;  and  as  our  childish  feet  wound  through  the 
Cpeo  gate  into  the  graveyard,  we  sometimes  stooped  from  the  guiding  hand 
to  pick  up  the  tufts  of  scarlet  and  yellow  leaves,  which  made  this  place  of 

CTes  strangely  gay.  The  coffin  was  set  down  beside  an  open  grave,  while 
procession  trailed  through  the  long  grass,  and  circled  slowly  around. 
1m  bnrial  service  for  the  dead  was  read,  and  then  they  laid  the  coffin  upon 
1^  and  gently  lowered  it.  There  was  a  harsh  grating  against  the  hard 
ith,  then  a  shovel-fall  of  loose  soil  was  thrown  upon  the  coffin.  We  ro- 
ll, e?en  now,  the  fearful,  shivering,  tightened  clasp  of  a  cold  hand  that 
nr  08  ap   to  the  grave's  brink,  as  those  eold  clods  fell  upon  the  loved 
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bosom.  Bat  neither  the  anguish  of  the  form  at  our  side,  nor  the  cliDgiof 
clasp  of  the  cold  hand  could  win  one  answering  sigh  firom  that  shroodad 
form. 

They  filled  up  the  gravoi  and  placed  green  sods  upon  the  mound  thej 
raised,  and  when  all  was  done,  we  went  awaij  and  left  the  cofBn  deep  in  tht 

Suiet  earth,  where  the  bleak  winds  could  not  reach  its  inmate.    The  nezl 
ay  we  were  chasing  the  ranaway  bees,  or  playing  with  toys  in  our  baby- 
house,  or  wondering  why  a  pale,  sad  face,  was  all  the  time  weeping. 

October  went  by,  and  the  trees  put  on  their  russet ;  long  spires  of  pil. 
lid  grass  waved  to  and  fro  heavily ;  the  wind  awoke  with  a  shiver,  aal 
marked  its  course  with  sobs  and  wailings ;  the  brooks  grew  bluer,  t&d 
chillier,  and  then  the  bare  trees  were  wreathed  in  white ;  and  that  moanl 
of  earth,  lost  beneath  the  deep  snow  of  winter,  was  forgotten  by  all  bat 
the  stricken  family.  One  mourner  kept  a  path  well  trodden,  and  though  we 
could  not  then  comprehend  why  her  face  bent  tearfully  over  that  grave— we 
learned  in  after  years  (ah  how  bitterly)  what  it  meant.  We  have  coA^ 
bended,  since  then,  what  it  is  to  have  a  coffin  and  a  heap  of  earth  betweet 
oneself  and  the  author  of  one's  being.  Oh !  it  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  mab 
the  grave  the  only  door  to  a  meeting  with  one  in  whose  bosom  we  havs 
nestled. 

Many  an  hour,  in  blissful  childhood,  we  passed  in  that  quiet  graveyaid 
with  only  one  companion.     Many  a  lesson  was  taught  us  beside  that  green 
mound — lessons  of  a  bright  spot,  with  flowers   all  fadeless,  and  sainted 
ones,  and  white  winged  throngs  we  were  then  told  of.     One  who  watched 
over  the   ''  widow  and  the  fatherless,"  in  their  helplessness^-counted  all 
their  tears  and  lightened  all  their  burdens. 

Long  years  have  wheeled  their  weary  round. 

Since  dark  and  deep  they  laid 
Thy  coffined  form,  and  heaped  the  earth, 

And  bowed  their  heads  and  prayed. 

Yet,  Father,  I  have  felt  thy  care. 

In  danger  o'er  mc  thrown  ; 
And  when  cold  hearts  were  gathering  near, 

I  have  not  been  alone. 

Thou  seem^st  to  clasp  me  in  thine  arms, 

And  hold  me  to  thy  breast ; 
When  by  the  thronging  cares  of  earth 

Pm  wearied  and  oppressed. 

I  seem  to  close  my  aching  lids. 

And  sleep  upon  thy  arm, 
Which  used  to  seem  enough  to  me. 

To  shelter  from  all  harm. 

Yes,  let  ns,  as  we  may  well  do,  talk  pleasantly  of  the  pious 
dead,  as  of  those  who  no  longer  suffer  and  are  tried.  With  them 
the  fear  and  the  longing,  the  hope,  the  terror,  and  the  pain,  are 
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.  The  fruition  of  life  has  to  them  begnn.  How  nnkind, 
ilfish,  how  unnatural,  were  it,  when  we  inter  their  bodies 
le  the  utterance  of  their  names — the  tender-hearted  dead, 
►  struggled  in  the  parting  from  us — and  more  for  our  sakes 
leir  own — why  should  we  speak  of  them  with  awe,  and  re- 
ar them  only  with  sighing !  Very  dear  were  they  when 
clasped  hand,  and  heart  responded  to  heart,  and  why  are 
iss  dear,  because  grown  pertect  in  loveliness  and  in  loving 
!S8  ?  By  the  hearth  side,  then,  and  by  the  grave  side,  in 
e  and  amid  the  multitude,  let  us  speak  cheerfully  and 
ly  of  the  dead." 

Our  beloved  have  departed, 
While  we  tarry  broken-hearted^ 

In  the  dreary  empty  house  ; 
They  have  ended  lifers  brief  story, 
They  have  reached  the  home  of  glory 

Over  death  victorious. 


Hush  that  sobbing,  weep  more  lightly, 

On  we  travel,  daily,  nightly,  i 

To  the  rest  that  they  have  found.  % 

Are  we  not  upon  the  river, 
Sailing  fast  to  meet  forever. 

On  more  holy,  happy  ground  t 

Whilst  with  bitter  tears  we're  moaming, 
Thought  to  buried  loves  returning, 

Time  is  hasting  us  along, 
Downward  to  the  grave's  dark  dwelling, 
Upward  to  the  fountain  welling 

With  eternal  life  and  song ! 

See  ye  not  the  breezes  hieing  ? 
Clouds  along  in  hurry  flying? 

But  we  haste  more  swiftly  on — 
Ever  changing  our  position. 
Ever  tossed  in  strange  transition — 

Here  to-day,  to-morrow  gone  ! 

Every  hour  that  passes  o'er  us 
Speaks  of  comfort  yet  before  us, 

Of  our  journey's  rapid  rate  j 
And  like  passing  vespc-r-bells, 
The  clock  of  time  its  chiming  telIS| 

At  eternity's  broad  gate. 
38 
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Od  we  haste,  to  home  innted, 
There  with  friends  to  be  united 

In  a  surer  bond  than  here ; 
Meeting  soon,  and  met  forever  I 
Glorious  hope  I  forsake  us  never, 

For  thy  glimmering  light  is  dear. 

Ah  1  the  way  is  shining  clearer 
As  we  journey  ever  nearer 

To  the  everlasting  home. 
Friends  who  there  await  our  landing, 
Comrades  round  the  throne  now  standing 

Wo  salute  you,  and  we  come. 

The  dead  are  still  with  ns.'  There  is  a  communion  more 
and  more  satisfying  than  that  of  mere  bodily,  physical  and  sc 
presence.  We  are,  by  original  constitution,  more  mental,  m< 
emotional,  and  spiritual  beings,  than  v^e  are  sensitive,  seni 
and  physical.  And  were  we  now  what  we  were  intended  U 
that  is,  sinless  beings — the  body  with  its  appetites  and  w 
would  be  subordinated  and  kept  under,  and  occupy  but  a  s 
place  in  our  estimation  and  regard.  The  subjugation  of  ou 
lections  and  souls  to  the  craving  power  and  tyranny  of  be 
appetites  and  desires  is  that  vanity  to  which  the  creature  is  i 
by  reason  of  sin,  reduced,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  w 
creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  together,  so  that  even 
children  of  God  groan  within  themselves,  being  burdened.  C 
tianity  hears  the  despairing  cry,  "oh  wretched  man  that  I 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death,"  and  bi 
deliverance.  Grace  elevates  and  ennobles  man's  nature  ji 
that  proportion  in  which  it  reigns  and  rules  within  us.  It 
fies  the  moral  atmosphere,  dissipates  the  rank  vapours  of  si 
ality,  and  imparts  to  the  faculties  of  memory,  association 
imagination,  power  of  abstraction,  an  ideal  life,  and  a  capaci 
roam  the  future,  bring  near  things  distant,  and  clothe  with  r^ 
things  invisible  and  spiritual. 

Oft  when  we  pine  afar  from  those  we  love 
More  close  we  knit  the  spirit's  sympathies. 
By  mutual  prayer,  distance  itself  doth  prove 
A  greater  nearness.  With  such  stronger  ties 
Spirit  with  spirit  talks,  thf«t  when  our  eyes 
Beheld  each  other,  something  sinks  icithin^ 
Mocked  by  the  touch  of  earVCs  realities. 

This  wondrous  capacity  of  the  soul  to  hold  comrannion 
far  distant  friends  is  sometimes  so  vivid,  as  to  give  a  rea 
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ewe  of  their  presence  and  power  over  us.  The  experience  al- 
nded  to  is  very  graphically  described  by  a  recent  and  very  pic- 
orial  tourist  in  Earope. 

''Thas  o'er  the  sea,  as  slumbers  turned  to  dreamiug; — 
That  80  mocks  real  life  with  vivid  seeming, — 
On  spectral  journeys,  e'en  in  rest  advancing, 
I  saw  in  prospect  hills  and  rivers  glancing : 

When,  lo  !  a  hand  I  feel  my  steps  arresting, 
And  hear  a  strange,  dumb,  ghostly  voice,  requesting 
My  quick  return,  the  track  unfinished  leaving ; 
Whereat  my  soul,  as  in  a  swoon,  sank  grieving. 

Wide  through  the  world's  eclipse  again  outreaching. 
That  vision  of  the  night  repeats  its  teaching ; 
With  sense  of  baffled  will  vague  sorrow  feeding, 
My  waking  wit  to  understand  exceeding. 

Would  earth  or  sky  disclose  for  me  a  meaning? 
Were  angel-forms  of  mortal  towards  me  leaning  t 
What  summons  thus  subdued  me  to  obeyJAg 
A  shadow  in  my  moving  or  my  staying  r 

Ah,  shadow  oast  from  life  remote,  retreating  ? 
Ah,  cry  from  kindred  heart  more  slowly  beating  I 
O  God  !  so  distantly  could  I  be  learning 
For  sight  of  rae  its  fond  and  frequent  yearning  ? 

Wns  spirit's  ear,  so  fine,  from  spirit  hearing 
The  whisper  of  a  soft  and  tender  fearing, 
Lest  never  more  should  come,  in  earth's  oeholding. 
What  lay  so  deep  within  the  bosom's  folding  ? 

Where'er  I  went,  went  still  the  dream  pursuing, — 
My  daily  thoughts  the  nightly  show  reviewing ; 
While  naught  I  knew,  howe'er  I  strove  at  knowing, 
But  only  as  it  urged  my  feet  were  going. 

Mystic  conductor  humbly  not  refusing. 
Homeward  I  blindly  sped,  no  moment  losing; 
For  solemn  tidings  at  my  door  confessing 
To  what  I  owed  affection's  farewell  blessing. 

iVe   are  therefore  made  capable  of  a  communion  far  deeper 

that  of  bodily  presence,  or  even  of  memory.    It  is  a  spiritu- 

^moiuDioD.    It  is  that  fellowship  of  which  all  that  is  material 
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all  of  the  eye,  and  lips,  and  hands,  all  that  constitatas  oar  d^n^  4 
aod  moet  endearing  eocial  interoouree,  are  bat  the  Bymbols.  Th^^J 
are  only  interpretationa  of  an  interior  ioterooono,  the  e«iiei{i/.  f 
proofs  of  an  insensible  affection,   pledges  of  its  reality,  iiiqsq,  j^ 
through  which  the  spirit  commuAea  with  spirit,    ^ey  are  tbei^.  / 
fore  necessarily  imperfect  and  unsatisfying.     They  are    i'oaa±  i 
after  all,  to  be  barriers  and  interruptions  to  that  closer  and  loon  I 
endearing  sympathy  which  their  very   intbrrentioo  renders  im.  4 
possible.     And  hence  it  is,  that  they  leave  behind  them  an  aatf.  I 

Sasdd,  qnenchless  longing  for  a  nearer,  dearer,  and  mora  perfect  I 
lowship.  The  brightest  hopes  are  darkened  by  their  loalit^  J 
tioD.  Expectations  the  most  enlarged  are  cmsbed  by  tLo  fehl 
poverty  even  of  the  richest  Inzurience  of  earthly  good,  and  fettl 
ings  the  most  intense,  which  a  letter  read  in  absence  will  kindl*  I 
into  a  flame,  often  die  away  into  slumbering  asbee  apoo  the  h  '' 
fitone  of  our  homes.  How  much  more  sonl-stirnng  ia  onr 
mnnion  with  some  gifted  author,  when  we  read  faia  works,  tfai 
vhen  we  see  him  face  to  lacel  And  when  we  pernae  the  Iett*fl 
of  a  friend  long  dead,  bow  powerfolly  beyond  all  personal  pr»  f 
ence,  do  they  stir  up  the  fountain  of  our  deepest  emotions. 

j^jd  thus  by  some  oelealikl  art 
'  w'itb  Mends  Ibat  are  apttrt^ 
AMOoiUe  feelings  will  awake, 

Or  thoughts  respond ve  bnuik: 
As  if  some  spirit  of  the  skies 
Convey'd  thoir  sympathies  I 

Hoves  there  'mid  minds  some  vDseen  power, 

Like  bee  from  flower  to  flower! 
With  intermingling  of  their  kinds— 

From  each  to  eaoh  it  winds, 
The  seed,  or  dust,  or  hooey  brings 
On  loaded  thigh  or  wings. 

Thoa  also  it  is  that  in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  in  prayer,  in  wor^ 
abip,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  especially  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  tliesoul  enjoys  such  near  and  living  and  delightful 
communion  with  that  adorable  and  ever  blessed  Savionr,  whom 
having  never  seen,  it  nevertheloss  loves,  and  in  whom  though 
now  it  sees  Him  not,  it  rejoices  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 

glory.  And  so  also  is  it  found,  that  in  the  upper  chamber  where 
retoren  are  gathered  together  with  one  accord  for  prayer,  aod 
praise,  and  mutual  exhortation,  that  heart  blends  with  heart,  and 
all  are  melted  together  as  unto  one  living,  loving  aonl. 

Prayer  I  mighty  aooent — luiguage  winged — aapreme — 
Which  in  a  slogle  sigh  blends  all  of  love, 
Which  makes  a  thonsnud  loved  ones,  scattered  for, 
Seen  by  the  heart,  and  present  before  Uod ; 
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Making  among  them,  by  &ir  yirtaes  boon. 
The  viewless  interchaDge  of  heaven's  best  gifb, 
One  general  speech,  which  swells  unto  the  aky. 
And  rises  higher  to  be  better  heard. 
Incense  nnquenchable,  which  doth  perfnme 
Him  who  receives  and  him  who  lights  the  flame. 
For  thus  does  soothing  hope  her  powers  employ^ 
Sweet  visions  of  long  severed  hearts  to  frame, 
Though  absence  may  impair  or  death  destroy, 
Their  constant  presence  draws  ns  still  the  same. 

!ach  also  is  our  permitted  communion  with  the  dead.  Though 
\y  they  yet  live.  They  yet  speak  to  us.  They  are  near  and 
d  about  us.  We  see  them  not.  We  hear  them  not.  We 
them  not,  though  even  this  one  sometimes  seem  to  do  in  sweet 
ns  of  the  night.  But  we  think  of  them.  We  conceive  tffbir 
known  forms.  We  remember  all  their  love,  all  their  natural 
res  and  manner  and  character.  We  believe  them  to  exist 
x>  be  still  identical,  still  peraonal.  We  believe  that  they  also 
n  though  purified  and  enlarged,  these  same  powers  and  af- 
ms.  They  abide  with  them  imperishably  and  forever.  They 
therefore  be  exercised  towards  us  as  ours  are  towards  them, 
■hu8  produce  mutual  and  real  communion  of  souls  and  hearts, 
emery,  love,  and  hope.  Wherever  they  are,  and  whatever 
be  tiieir  condition,  we  know  of  the  pious  dead  that  they  are 
Y  and  holy,  that  they  are  with  Christ  in  paradise,  that  thej 
nber  us,  and  pray  for  us  from  beneath  the  throne. 

The  dead.     The  dead  are  with  us  : 

And  they  throng  around  our  way. 
And  the  greenness  of  their  memory 

In  our  hearts  can  ne^er  decay. 
When  round  the  hearth  we  gather, 

We  know  that  they  are  there ; 
And  with  them  our  spirits  worship 

In  the  holy  place  of  prayer. 

Around  our  couch  ^t  midnight| 

Their  forms  flit  slowly  by. 
And  in  olden  tones  they  speak  to  us, 

Ere  they  fade  into  the  sky. 
At  twilight,  when  the  dew  falls, 

They  walk  with  us  and  sing, 
And  their  voice  is  like  the  murmuring 

Of  swallows  on  the  wing. 

And  when  in  social  circle 

We  join  the  merry  band. 
Or  in  the  hour  of  sorrow. 

Sit  silent  hand  in  hand. 
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They  come  and  sit  beside  as. 

And  gaze  into  our  eyes ; 
And  we  listen  to  their  voices  then^ 

With  a  calm  and  mute  surprise. 

The  departed — the  departed, 

They  crowd  around  me  now, 
And  a  sweet  and  cheerful  light  of  peace 

They  shed  upon  my  brow. 
I  know  they  have  not  left  me, 

Tho'  no  more  I  see  their  forms ; 
And  their  presence  'mid  the  strife  of  life, 

Is  like  sunshine  seen  in  storms. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful, 

All  silently  they  stand. 
Within  the  chambers  of  my  soul, 

A  fair  and  shadowy  band ; 
And  from  out  those  chambers  now  and  then 

This  cheerful  voice  is  given, 
*'  Oh  !  faint  not,  while  ye  walk  below 

Ye  dwell  with  us  in  heaven. 

No  earthly  sorrow  blight  us, 

No  chill  misfortunes  pain ; 
Then  weep  not,  tho'  with  you  no  more — 

In  form  we  walk  again. 
Ye  feel  that  we  are  with  you — 

When  ye  wander  by  the  streams,  1 

And  ye  sec  our  faces  as  of  old,  ) 

In  the  pleasant  light  of  dreams. 

And  when  in  twilight  musings 

Ye  think  of  us  as  dead — 
And  o'er  our  grassy  resting  place 

The  sweet  spring  flowers  ye  spread. 
Bemcmber,  for  the  soul  that  lives 

There  can  no  ending  be— <-  ] 

Remember  that  the  soul  once  bom, 

Lives  thro'  eternity." 

The  dead,  thefore,  still  speak  to  ns.    They  soothe  and  comfort 
us  with  a  present,  a  living,  and  a  loving  communion,  and  with^  ^ 
the  hope  of  a  perfect  personal  union   in  that  better  world  where 
we  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  know  even  as  we  are  now  known. 
They  draw  our  hearts  after  them.    They  are  nqt  gone  where  we 
never  expect,  or  wish,  to  go,  but  to  a  better  country  than  this,  a 
country  which  is  ours  also — to  which   we  have  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible and  undefiled,  reserved  for  us — and  to  which  we  have 
even  now  secured  to  us  an  indisputable  title. 
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3  remember  when  a  boy,  seeing  a  mnch  elder  brother  jump 
lie  wharf  into  the  boat  which  conveyed  him  to  the  vessel  that 
im  to  this  foreign  land.  lie  was  the  first  link  severed  from  a 
amily,  and  the  event  was  sadly  impressive.     How  anxiously 

watch  the  receding  sail  until  it  was  finally  lost  in  the  blue 
J.  How  often  atterwards  when  walking  along  the  sea 
lid  we  feel  consoled  by  the  thought  that  the  same  Atlantic 
which  spread  itself  out  in  magnificent  beauty  before  qs, 
its  waves  to  this  further  shore,  where  he  might  be  also 
ig — that  the  sun  which  was  sinking  beneath  the  western 
1,  would  in  the  morning  rise  upon  the  eastern — and  that 
ue  moon  and  stars  which  kiudlea  glory  in  the  evening  sky, 
ed  the  upward  gaze  of  the  distant  wanderer.  When  we 
Dund  thoiamily  altar,  how  refreshing  was  it  to  mention  his 
to  remember  him  in  prayer,  and  to  feel  that  around  the 
seat  however  separated  in  body,  we  could  mingle  our  spirits 
r  petitions.  And  as  one  brother  after  another  were  attracted 
land  of  promise,  how  were  the  afiections  of  those  behind 
I  here!  Howhomc-like  did  America  becomel  Andhowgrad- 
cere  all  remaining  ties  of  home  and  kindred  loosened,  until 
ere  willingly,  though  sadly,  severed,  in  the  hope  of  a  re- 
here.  And  thus  is  it  when  friend  after  friend  departs  to 
estial  land.  They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before.  Th6y  are 
id,  they  only  sleep  bodily  in  our  dust,  while  their  spirits 
eturned  to  God.  They  are  now  with  him.  They  are  where 
sh  soon  to  be,  and  where  alone  we  can  be  fully  and  abi- 

happy.  They  are  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  that 
they  are,  we  may  also  be.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  more 
}re  weaned  irom  earth  as  we  think  of  them,  and  commune 
lem,  and  as  we  become  more  and  more  desirous  to  depart 
)  with  Christ  and  them,  which  is  far  better. 
ire  earth  our  home,  our  rest,  our  end,  these  severings  of 
trings,  these  separations  of  commingled  souls  by  the  blank 
•f  death  through  which  wo  cannot  see,  and  over  which  we 

pass,  how  dreadful  would  they  be  I  But  if  this  world  is 
r  place  of  probation,  discipline,  and  preparation  for  our  true 
and  rest,  oh  how  needful  are  these  bereavements  to  sever 
actions  from  the  the  things  of  earth,  around  which,  like  para- 
ants,  they  so  luxuriantly  entwine,  and  thus  open  up  to  us 
eavenly  radiance  they  had  so  much  obscured.  How 
|r  does  Fanny  Forrester  depict  these  earth  loving  ties  of 
buman  heart. 

O  do  not  let  me  die  !  the  earth  is  bright. 

And  I  am  earthly,  so  1  love  it  well ; 
Tho'  heaven  is  holier,  all  replete  with  light, 

Yet  I  am  frail,  and  with  frail  things  would  dwelL 
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I  cannot  die !  the  flowers  of  earthly  love 

8hed  their  rich  fragrance  on  a  kindred  heart ; 

There  may  be  purer,  brighter  flowers  above, 
Yet  vrith  these  ones  'twould  be  too  hard  to  part, 

I  dream  of  heaven,  and  well  I  love  those  dteams. 

They  scatter  sunlight  on  my  varying  way ; 
But  'mid  the  clouds  of  earth  are  pricclesH  gleamsi 

Of  brightness,  and  on  earth  0  let  me  stay. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  void  of  gloom. 

That  sadness  never  circles  round  my  heart ; 

Nor  that  I  fear  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 
That  I  would  never  from  the  earth  depart. 

'Tis  that  I  love  the  world,  its  cares,  its  sorrows, 
Its  bounding  hopes,  its  feelings  fresh  and  warm. 

Each  cloud  it  wears,  and  every  light  it  borrows, 
Loves,  wishes,  fears,  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 

I  love  them  all ;  but  closer  still  the  loving 
Twine  with  my  being's  cords  and  make  my  life ; 

And  while  within  this  sunlight  I  am  moving, 
I  well  can  bide  the  storms  of  worldly  strife. 

Then  do  not  let  me  die  I  for  earth  is  bright, 
And  I  am  earthly,  so  I  love  it  well — 

Heaven  is  a  land  of  holiness  and  light, 

But  I  am  frail,  and  with  the  frail  would  dwell. 

And  as  no  one  has  learned  by  more  touching  sorrows  an 
reaveoients  their  heavenly  power  to  wean  the  renewed  soul 
earth,  and  assimilate  and  uplift  its  desires  to  heaven,  so  n 
has  more  beautifully  and  feelingly  ponrtrayed  it  than  this 
writer. 

Yes,  let  me  die  !  Am  I  of  spirit-birth. 

And  shall  I  linger  here  where  spirits  fell, 
Loving  the  siain  they  cast  on  all  of  earth  ? 

0  make  me  pure,  with  pure  ones  e'er  to  dwell. 

'Tis  sweet  to  die !     The  flowers  of  earthly  love, 
(Frail,  frail  spring  blossoms)  early  droop  and  die  ; 

But  all  their  fragrance  is  exhaled  above, 
Upon  our  spirits  evermore  to  lie. 

Life  is  a  dream,  a  bright  but  fleeting  dream 

1  can  but  love ;  but  then  my  soul  awakes. 
And  from  the  mist  of  earthUness  a  gleam 

Of  heavenly  light^  of  troth  immortal  breakfl. 
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I  shrink  not  from  the  shadows  sorrow  flings 
Acrosfi  my  pathway ;  nor  from  cares  that  rise 

In  eyery  foot-print;  for  each  shadow  brings 
Sunshine  and  rainbow  as  it  glooms  and  flies. 

But  heaven  is  dearer.     There  I  have  my  treasure ; 

There  angels  fold  in  love  their  snowy  wings ; 
Their  sainted  lips  chant  in  celestial  measure, 

And  spirit  fingers  stray  o'er  heaven-wrought  strings. 

There  loving  eyes  are  to  the  portals  straying ; 

There  arms  extend  a  wanderer  to  fold  ; 
There  waits  a  dearer,  holier  One,  arraying  * 

His  aum  in  spotless  robes  and  crowns  of  gold. 

Then  let  me  die.     My  spirit  longs  for  heaven. 

In  that  pure  bosom  evermore  to  rest ; 
But  if  to  labor  longer  here  be  given, 

^'Father,  thy  will  be  done!''  and  I  am  blest 

Ifere  this  comrannion  with  the  dead  more  constantly  and  be- 
singly  maintained,  would  it  not  have  macb  influence  in  learu- 
ns  to  live  better  and  happier  and  holier  lives.  Selfishness, 
will,  and  many  painful  infirmities  of  disposition  and  peculi- 
ies  of  character  intei-fere,  to  a  very  unhappy  extent,  with  social 
yment  and  happy  fellowship  even  in  families  and  kindred, 
be  daily  intercourse  of  life,  these  occasion  many  a  harsh  jar 
dissonance  of  feeling,  and  mars  the  harmony  of  the  best  con- 
jd  spirits.  They  lead  us  sadly  to  undervalue  the  sweet  chari- 
3f  love,  and  kindness,  and  self  denial  and  forbearance.  They 
08  to  dwell  upon  the  rough  and  ugly,  or  at  least  unlovely 
ires  in  each  other's  character,  and  to  think  less  of  those  wliica 

be  lovely  and  attractive.  Alas  for  us,  we  are  blind  and  ig- 
nt  as  to  what  the  real  happiness  of  earth  is,  until  it  is  forever 
n  from  us.  This  is  one  chief  reason  why  in  absence  our  af- 
yns  are  so  much  deepened.  We  cease  to  think  so  exclusively 
equently  of  what  is  imperfect  and  unlovely.  All  that  is  good 
true  and  beautiful,  comes  before  us  as  they  do  to  the  poet's 
the  painter's  eye,  enshrine  the  ideal  picture  on  which  we  so 
y  gaze,  and  make  us  wonder  that  in  communion  with  such  a 
icter,  we  should  not  enjoy  perfect  union  of  heart  and  sym- 
y.  But  it  is  only,  as  has  been  said,  when  those  whom  we 
pass  away,  that,  realizing  a  great  loss,  we  learn  how  vital 
that  relation,  how  inestimable  the  privilege  which  is  with- 
D  forever.     How  quick,  then,  is  our  regret  for  every  harsh 

which  we  have  spoken  to  the  departed,  or  for  any  mo- 
arj  alienation  which  we  have  indulged  1    This,  however, 
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should  not  reduce  us  to  a  morbid  sensitisreness,  or  an  unavailing 
Borrow,  seeing  that  it  is  blended  with  so  many  pleasant  memO' 
ries  ;  but  it  should  teach  us  our  duty  to  the  living.  It  ehoald 
make  our  affections  more  diligent  and  dutiful.  It  should  check 
our  hasty  words,  and  assuage  our  passions.  It  should  cause  us 
day  and  night,  to  meet  in  kindness  and  part  in  peace.  Our  social 
ties  are  golden  links  of  uncertain  tenure,  and,  one  by  one,  they 
drop  away.  Let  us  cherish  a  more  constant  love  for  those  who 
make  up  our  family  circle,  for  "  not  long  may  we  stay."  The  al- 
lotments of  duty,  perhaps,  will  soon  distribute  us  into  different 
spheres  of  action ;  our  hues,  which  now  fall  together  in  a  pleas- 
ant place,  will  be  wide  apart  as  the  zones,  or  death  will  cast  his 
shaaow  upon  these  familiar  faces,  and  interrupt  our  long  commu- 
nion. Let  us,  indeed,  preserve  this  temper  with  all  men — those 
who  meet  us  in  the  street,  in  the  mart,  in  the  most  casual  or  sel- 
fish concerns  of  life.  We  cannot  remain  together  a  great  while, 
at  the  longest.  Let  us  meet,  then,  with  kindness,  that  when  we 
part,  no  pang  may  remain.  Let  not  a  single  day  bear  witness  tc 
the  neglect  or  violation  of  any  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  fellows, 
Let  nothing  be  done  which  shall  lie  hard  in  the  heart  when  it  if 
excited  to  tender  and  solemn  recollections.  Let  only  good-will 
beam  from  faces  that  so  soon  shall  be  changed.  Let  only  pleaa 
ant  and  fragrant  feelings  spring  up  in  those  hearts  over  whoM 
common  grave  nature  will  soon  plant  her  tributary  flowers. 

With  what  patience  and  thankfulness  also,  do  the  dead  tead 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  are  still  continued  to  us,  andt^ 
bear  with  thankful  resignation  the  trials  and  discomforts  whici 
are  mingled  with  our  lot.  Imperfect  in  ourselves,  we  neverthc 
less,  witu  monstrous  inconsistency,  expect  perfection  in  others 
and  while  unhappy  and  discoutented  within  ourselves,  wean 
easily  worried  and  fretted  by  trifling  inconveniences  around  m 
We  take  but  little  account  of  our  multiplied  mercies,  in  our  an- 
due  regard  to  incidental  evils.  It  is  only  when  some  loved  oneii 
taken  from  our  family  circle,  that  we  realize  how,  in  comparisoii 
with  the  loss  of  tliat  child,  or  wife,  or  husband,  or  parent,  all  th( 
inconveniences  and  trials  of  life  are  as  nothing,  and  loss  thai 
nothing,  and  vanity.  We  could  now  cheerfully  endure  a  thousaiK 
ills  greater  than  any  we  have  borne,  if  only  borne  in  fellowshv 
with  the  departed  one.  But  in  Ilim  as  by  one  devastating  wav< 
everything  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  earth  has  become 
dreary  waste.  What  was  before  great,  has  become  of  little  vala 
What  we  most  coveted,  ceases  to  attract.  And  the  trifles  whic 
annoyed  us,  have  sunk  into  insiguiflcance.  Let  us  then  lay  tb 
to  heart.  Let  us  learn  and  ponder  upon  the  needful  lesson.  L 
us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  friends  still  spared  to  us.  Let  usdu 
estimate  their  priceless  value.  Let  us  practically  feel  the  evan< 
cent,  temporary,  and  incidental  nature  of  all  our  possible  tria! 
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"emembering  how  soon  God  can  desolate  onr  hearts  and  onr 
J,  by  one  single  visitation  of  His  bereaving  providence,  let 
ze  one  another  as  our  chiefest  earthly  treasure,  and  find  in 
other's  society,  hallowed  by  pure  and  nndefiled  religion,  the 
intidote  to  all  onr  earthly  cares,  the  compensation  for  all  our 

AH!  GRIEVE  NOT  SO. 
"  Godlinen  with  contentmeDt  ift  great  gaio." — 1  Tim.  6,  6. 

"  Nicht  BO  traurig,  nicht  bo  Behr." 

Ah  I  grieve  not  so,  nor  so  lament 

My  soul  1  Dor  troubled  sigh. 
Because  some  joys  to  others  sent 

Thy  Father  may  deny  ; 
Take  all  as  love  that  seems  severe — 
There  is  no  want  if  God  is  near. 

There  is  no  right  thou  canst  demand| 

No  title  thou  canst  claim ; 
For  all  are  strangers  in  the  land 

Who  bear  the  human  name : 
Earth  and  its  treasures  are  the  Lord'Si 
And  He  the  lot  of  each  accords. 

How  thankless  art  thou,  child  of  man  I 

For  favors  that  abound ; 
Thy  Ood  has  given  thee  eyes  to  scan 

The  glory  all  around  ; 
Yet  seldom  for  this  priceless  sight, 
Hast  thou  been  heard  to  pnuse  aright. 

Number  thy  limbs,  thy  members  tell. 

And  ask  thy  thankless  soul, 
If  another  thou  wouldstseil 

Even  the  smallest  of  the  whole. 
There  is  not  one  from  which  thy  heart 
Would  willingly  submit  to  part. 

Now,  go  and  search  the  depths  of  mind. 

Explore  its  wondrous  power. 
New  proofs  of  benefits  to  find, 

That  meet  thee  every  hour ; 
More  than  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 
And  ever  rising  more  and  more. 

He  knows,  who  lives  on  Zion's  hill, 

What  we  in  truth  require ; 
Ejiows  too  how  many  blessings  still 

This  flesh  and  blood  desire ; 
And  could  He  safely  all  bestow, 
He  would  not  let  thee  sorrowing  go. 
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Thon  wert  not  born  that  earth  should  bo 

A  portion  fondly  sought ; 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  smiling  see 

Thy  shining  golden  lot ! 
Honours  and  joys,  which  thon  shalt  sbarSi 
Unending  and  nnenvied  there  I 

Then  journey  on  to  life  and  blis8| 

God  will  protect  to  heaven ; 
And  eyery  good  that  meets  thee  is 

A  blessing  wisely  nyen. 
If  losses  come,  so  let  it  oe — 
The  God  of  heayen  remains  with  thee. 

That  these  lessons  may  have  all  their  impressiveness,  let  oi 
remember  that  the  dead  constitate  a  maltitude,  in  comparison 
with  whom,  all  the  living  are  as  nothing.  There  are  alive  upoa 
the  earth  some  one  thousand  millions  of  human  beings.  How 
many,  then,  have  lived  and  died  dnring  the  six  thousand  yean 
that  have  elapsed  since  man  first  became  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 
Their  number  is  legion.  It  is  past  finding  out  Could  they  re- 
turn to  this  world,  it  would  not  be  able  to  contain  them.  GouJcl 
they  encompass  it  round  about,  they  would  darken  all  the  sky. 
And  we  shall  see  them,  one  and  all,  on  the  ^reat  final  day  of  the 
gathering  together  in  one,  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  before  the 
throne  ot  final  judgment.  At  death  we  enter  among  them  in  one 
or  other  of  their  present  habitations,  where  they  await  in  longing 
hope,  or  fearful  apprehension,  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
And  even  now,  they  soar  round  about  us,  though  we  see  them  not 
as  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  if  not,  also  to  some  extent,  perhapa 
as  ministering  spirits.  With  what  a  pressure  of  the  powers  ol 
the  world  to  come,  ought,  then,  their  testimony  to  be  heard.  Hon 
much  more  ought  it  to  impress  us  than  any  utterances  of  the 
living,  beguiled  as  they  are  by  sin  and  satan,  and  unwise  and 
evil  ways? 

And  with  what  unanimity  does  the  whole  multitude  of  tb 
dead,  testify  by  the  brevity  of  their  lives  and  the  necessity  of  thei 
death,  that  life  is  vanity  except  as  spent  in  preparation  for  etern 
ty ;  that  death  is  certain  and  near ;  tnat  health  is  but  the  sap  of  tt 
tree,  which  the  winter's  blast  will  soon  drive  again  to  the  earth;  thi 
beauty  is  only  the  blossom  of  the  flower,  which  even  in  bloomic 
fades  ;  that  fame  is  but  the  fragrant  perfume  which  exhales  and  di 
appears  as  soon  as  it  is  given — and  that  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ai 
the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  less  than  nothing  ai 
vanity,  sunbeams  sparkling  upon  the  watersof  death  I  With  wh 
overpowering  emphasis,  also,  do  the  dead,  one  and  all,  exclaii 
"  Prepare,  O  man,  to  meet  thy  God.  Live  not  for  self,  or  for  sin, 
ease,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  for  any  thing  seen  and  tempon 
for  what  shall  it  profit  you  to  gain  all  these  and  lose  your  und 
lug  soul." 
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In  thy  heart  there  is  a  chamber,— - 

None  but  Ood  and  thou  hath  seen  it — 
Darkened  by  the  sombre  shadows 

From  the  folds  of  thought  that  screen  it. 

On  its  walls  are  many  pictures 

Painted  by  the  hand  of  time. 
Sketches  of  those  mystic  regions 

In  the  Infinite  sublime. 

There  are  portraits  of  the  faces 

That  have  passed  away  from  earth, 
Glimpses  of  those  sunny  places 

Sacred  to  thy  childhood  mirth. 

Of  the  homestead,  old  and  mossy, 

Close  beside  the  meadow  green, 
Where  the  brooks  like  threads  of  silveri 

Wound  their  graceful  curve  between. 

And,  it  is  a  haunted  chamber. 

There  the  ghosts  at  midnight  strayi 
Silent  as  the  stars  that  wander 

Down  the  white-pav'd  Milky  Way. 

You  behold  the  light  forms  trembling 

In  their  pure  robes  like  a  bride. 
And  they  look  so  like  the  living 

You  forget  that  they  have  died. 

You  forget  the  marble  features 

Of  the  friend  you  laid  to  rest, 
You  forget  the  pale  hands  folded 

On  a  pulseless,  soulless  breast. 

But  you  see  him  slowly  walking 

'Mid  the  glow  life's  sunset  weaves, 
When  his  lips  dropped  farewell  blessings 

As  the  trees  their  autumn  leaves. 

Thus  comes  he  long  since  departed. 

Reaching  out  his  hands  to  thine, 
And  his  lips  unto  thee  murmur 

In  a  tone  which  seems  divine. 

In  this  chamber  stands  a  mirror, 

Memory's  lamp  hangs  overhead, 
Throwing  down  a  soften'd  radiance 

On  those  pictures  of  the  dead. 
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In  its  clear  depths  we  distinguish 

What  we  were,  and  what  we  are^ 
There  our  inner  life  reflected| 

Shows  as  hideous  or  fair. 

Oh  I  'tis  in  this  secret  ohamher 

That  we  learn  a  solemn  truth. 
As  in  links  of  spirit  union, 

Age  is  join'd  again  with  youth. 

It  is  true  that  this  testimony  of  the  dead  in  given  in  mute  si-  | 
lence.  They  speak  to  us  but  not  in  words.  They  ntter  their  ! 
voice,  but  it  is  in  a  silence  far  more  powerful  than  any  languag^^  i 
in  a  way  which  is  equally  understood  by  every  speech  and  lan- 
guage, and  by  every  human  heart.  How  silent,  and  yet  with 
what  mute  eloquence  speaks  the  vacant  chair  of  the  departed ; 
the  banquet  hall  now  empty,  cold,  and  damp,  the  silent  woods,  the 
mouldering  ruin,  the  deserted  house,  the  starry  night  with  iti 
eternal  solitude  I  Who  has  ever  felt  such  deep  and  soul-absorb- 
ing emotion,  such  soul-stirring  and  multitudinous  thoughts,  ai 
when  he  has  stood  in  the  chamber  where  the  good  man  breathes 
his  last;  when  every  eye  is  intent  upon  the  slumberer  sinking 
calmly  into  the  untroubled  sleep  of  death,  when  every  breath  ia 
hushed,  and  an  unearthly  awe  rests  upon  every  spirit?  But  how 
much  deeper  still  is  the  awe  profound,  when  the  mourners  enter 
the  room  where  that  sleeper,  whom  the  peal  of  a  thousand  cannons 
could  not  now  disturb,  lies  still  and  motionless ;  and  when  thej 
gather  round  the  opened  grave,  and  hear  the  clay  rattling  upon 
the  coflSn  lid  of  the  loved  form  so  lately  by  their  side. 

Oh  let  that  silent  noise  with  which  the  dead  so  touchingly 
speaks  to  us,  impress  our  hearts.  Let  us  give  it  earnest  heea. 
Let  us  open  to  it  the  ear  of  our  inmost  soul.  Let  us  ponder  and 
weigh  it  well.  Thsy  tell  us  that  with  them  all  of  life  is  now 
finished,  and  that,  with  death,  is  finished  the  all  of  every  man's 
probation  for  eternity.  Death  closes  the  account  and  ends  the 
narvest.  Were  it  otherwise,  would  not  He  who  loved  the  world 
with  such  an  infinite  love,  have  revealed  it  to  us  ?  He  hoB  re- 
vealed to  us  the  future  of  the  earth,  the  future  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  had  there  been  any  other  probationary  scene  than  this 

f  resent  life,  would  God  not  nave  made  it  known  ;  would  He  not 
ave  allowed  the  angelic  messengers,  or  some  spirit  among  the 
just  made  perfect,  to  impart  the  consolatory  truth  ?  Life,  then^ 
and  this  life  only^ 

is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 


Since- 


The  time  to  insure  the  great  reward ; 

In  the  cold  grave  to  which  we  haste, 
There  are  no  acts  of  pardon  past; 
But  darkness,  death,  and  long  despair 
Keign  io  eternal  silence  there. 
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)d  bim  who  dies  in  bis  sins,  unpardoned,  the  wrath  of  God  abi- 
eth  forever,  while  they  who  die  in  the  Lord,  are  blessed  from 
eDceforth  and  forever. 

Thus  do  the  dead  yet  speak  to  ns.  They  tell  us  that  as  they 
ere  born,  and  lived,  and  died,  individually,  and  not  in  compa- 
ies  or  corporations,  or  churches,  but  each  one  alone  and  by 
mself,  so  did  they  all  stand  severally  before  the  judgment  seat 
'  Christ,  and  there  receive,  according  to  their  course  in  this 
3rld,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  dead  also  proclaim  to  us  with 
lited  voice,  the  immutability  of  the  divine  law — God's  impar- 
d  and  unpitying  justice,  and  the  unerring  certainty  of  retribu- 
n.  Not  one  of  all  these  myriads  has  Scaped  death,  the  penal- 
of  God's  violated  law,  except  two,  who  were  miraculously 
ken  up  to  heaven,  to  prove  to  us  that  death  is  neither  natural, 
nr  necessary,  nor  final,  to  man.  They  teach  us,  therefore,  that 
It  one  of  all  the  generations  yet  unborn,  shall  be  delivered  from 
stth.  Not  one  of  those  now  alive  can  pass  by  death  into  eter- 
,fty.  Just  as  certain  as  our  birth  and  life,  is  also,  our  death, 
jod  as  we  live  alone,  individually,  each  one  responsible  for  him- 
If,  his  life,  his  character,  bis  principles,  opinions,  and  conduct, 
ad  for  all  these,  as  it  regards  man,  and  God,  and  Christ,  the  Sa- 
ior,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — so  must  we  one  by  one,  die  alone,  and 
e  judged  alone,  and  be  either  damned  or  saved  alone. 

The  dead  also  teaches  us  the  all-important  truth  that  death  is 
0  certain  criterion  of  real  piety.  It  ought  to  be  such.  It  is  nat- 
irally  such.  If  ever  a  man  is  candid  and  sincere,  he  is  so  when 
til  the  motives  for  concealment,  and  all  the  influences  of  a  world- 
j  nature,  must  to  a  great  extent  cease  to  operate.  This  is  gene- 
illy  the  case.  Death  is  the  great  teacher,  and  also  the  great 
evealer  of  secrets.  And  when  death  is  met  in  a  calmness,  in 
nil  possession  of  reason,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  near 
nd  inevitable  approach,  it  will  generally  bring  out  the  real  char- 
eter  and  disposition  and  principles.  jBut  it  will  not  change  a 
lan's  real  character  and  fixed  principles.  These  may  be  atheis- 
c,.infidel,  pharasaic  pride,  self-righteous  confidence,  ignorance 
r  the  gospel,  and  reliance,  therefore,  on  some  refuge  of  lies, 
hose  insecurity  may  be  only  discovered  at  death.  Or  a  man 
lay  exhibit  confidence  in  death  from  a  reliance  on  the  prayers 
'  others,  or  baptism,  or  attendance  at  church,  or  what  is  called 
spect  for  religion,  or  a  mere  outward,  formal,  and  worldly  pro- 
»ion  of  religion.  Or  the  character  exhibited  in  death  may  be, 
it  often  is,  open,  abandoned,  hardened  impiety,  blasphemy  and 
iifference.  Death,  in  order  to  be  felt  as  terrible,  must  be  fully 
ilized  in  its  nature,  and  consequences,  and  dread  alternatives, 
ere  is  nothing  in  death  itself,  or  in  the  mere  pain  of  ordinary 
ng  to  territy  or  alarm.  The  great  majority  of  men  probably 
dt  deatli  in  a  state  of  physical  iofieuaibiiity  and  mental  weak- 
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ness  or  aberration.  Many  die  just  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  Hanj 
die  as  the  fool  dieth,  utterly  thoughtless  of  the  futare.  And 
many  meet  death  while  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet,  and  without  anj 
bands  in  their  death.  God  gives  many,  also,  up  to  damnable  de- 
lusion, that  they  may  believe  a  lie,  so  as  to  repose  upon  itu 
upon  a  bed  of  ease,  even  in  death.  Ood  leaves  men  to  die 
in  all  variety  of  forms,  both  of  faith,  feeling,  and  hope,  in  order 
that  the  living  may  not  trust  to  a  dying  hour,  or  to  dying  experi- 
ence, or  to  any  dying  expressions.  In  themselves,  these  are  dO" 
thing,  and  worth  nothing.  At  the  very  best,  they  only  tell  u 
what  the  man  is,  and  thinks,  and  believes.  But  as  often  as  othe^ 
wise,  all  such  dying  calmness  and  confidence  are  hollow  and  in* 
sincere,  assumed  and  not  real,  the  offspring  of  fear  and  alarm,  or 
the  desperate  attempt  of  the  cowardly  and  terrified  spirit  to  keep 
up  its  courage,  and  to  brave  it  out.  Death  is  terrible  not  becauee 
it  is  painful.  Sin  is  the  sting  of  death,  and  it  is  only  in  propor* 
tion  as  this  sin  is  realized,  that  the  thought  of  death  is  alarming. 
The  law  which  denounces  and  inflicts  death  as  the  penalty  of  its 
yiolation,  is  that  which  gives  strength  and  vigour  to  this  sting  of 
death  which  is  sin.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  guilt  which  io* 
flames  the  conscience,  kindles  up  fear,  and  terror,  and  a  certain 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  since  these  all  de- 
pend upon  the  clearness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  holiness  and 
epirituality  and  breadth  and  immutability  of  God's  law. 

Of  this  law  and  of  all  sin  involving  guilt  and  punishment  all 
men  have  some  knowledge,  and  therefore  some  fear ;  and  althongh 
a  man  may   drown  that  fear  of  death  in  wickedness,  and  pervert 
his  conscience  by  false  philosophy,  and  keep  down  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  a  dread  of  death  by  pride,  and  conceal  and  try  in  eveiy 
way  to  escape  from   it,  and  succeed  too  often  in  thus  searing  con- 
science as  with  a  hot  iron,  and  dying  in  utter  stupidity — yet  very 
often,  in  the  woi*st  and  most  ignorant  of  men,  as  for  instance,  in 
Pharaoh,  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Belshazzar,  in  the  sailors  of  Jo- 
nah's vessel,  God  awakens  the  sleeping  conscience,  and  lets  loose 
the  dogs  of  hell,  the  worm  that  never  dies,  enkindles  the  fire  that 
is  never  quenched,  to  torment  them  before  the  time,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  in  the  body  in  this  life,  and  in  this  world,  the  nature 
and  the  beginning  of  that  misery  that  shall  hereafter  be  the  po^ 
tion  of  all  who  die  in  their  sins.     Of  this,  from  time  to  time,  God 
gives  public  and  awful  examples,  as   in  the  case  of  Voltaire,  of 
Spira,  of  Paine,  and  of  multitudes  in  private  life,  who  are  driven 
away  in  their  wickedness,  and  with  terrible  apprehensions  of  their 
certain  perdition.    The  experience  and  the  testimony  of  one  such 
sinner,  dying  in  his  reason,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  his 
previous  atheism  or  infidelity,  or  unbelief  in  hell  and  damnation, 
is  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  reality  of  such  fears  and  forebodings 
in  the  human  soul,  and  oi  theii*  certain  premonition  of  the  tern- 
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reafler.  They  are  otherwise  utterly  inexplicable,  while  the 
at  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  may  not  be  felt,  can  easily 
ounted  for  on  the  principles  already  explained. 
id  we  are  here  led  to  remark  that  just  as  it  is  with  the  teach- 
r  the  dead  in  their  dying  hoar,  so  is  it  with  their  teachings 
death.  We  have  seen  what  death  should  teach  to  all, 
lat  the  dead  should  speak  to  all.  But  even  as  the  ears  of 
ad  are  often  closed,  so  that  they  cannot  hear  and  therefore 
;  feel  aught,  even  so  is  it  with  the  living.  The  ears  of  mul- 
i  are  closed,  so  that  they  will  not  hear,  and  their  eyes  shut, 
t  they  cannot  see,  and  their  hearts  hardened  so  that  they 
:  feel.    To  them  the  dead  forgotten  lie: 

Their  memory  and  their  sense  are  gone^ 
Alike  anknowing  and  anknowii. 
Their  hatred  and  their  love  are  lo6t| 
Their  envy  buried  in  the  dust ; 
They  have  no  share  in  all  that^s,  done 
Beneath  the  cirooic  of  the  son. 

faile  this  condition  is  common  among  men,  it  is  abnormal — 
mnatural.  And  while  it  is  proverbial,  that  ^^  dead  men  tell 
36,"  yet  if  our  relation  to  them  has  been  one  of  crime,  they 
and  terrify  with  their  continual  and  unappeasable  cry. 
dead  they  speak,  and  though  not  audible  to  others,  their 
nail  cry  is  louder  than  a  peaf  of  thunder  to  the  terrified  and 
rtured  spirit.  Better  face  ten  thousand  living  foes  than  one 
rictim  of  our  crime. 

lis  power  of  the  dead  to  influence  and  terrify  the  prosper- 
ing, is  powerfully  depicted  by  Shakspeare  in  manv  charac- 
kud  among  others,  in  that  ox  Claudius,  king  of  Denmark, 
erhaps  no  one  has  ever  more  truthfully  portrayed  the  power 
I  dead  over  the  guilty  living  than  Hood,  in  his  Eugene 

And  long  since  then  of  bloody  men^ 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 
Of  horrid  stabs  in  groves  forlorn^ 
And  murders  done  in  oaves. 

And  how  the  spirits  of  injured  men 

jSbriek  upward  from  the  sod — 
And  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod ; 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acta, 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  Gkid. 
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He  told  how  rnarderers  walked  the  earth 
Beneath  the  oaree  of  Cain — 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyesy 
And  flames  about  their  brain ; 

For  blood  had  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain. 

Nothing  but  lifeless  fleth  and  bone^ 
That  could  not  do  me  ill } 

And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  morCi 
For  lying  there  so  still ; 

There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look| 

That  murder  could  not  kill. 


And  lo  I  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghostly  flame — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame ; 

I  took  the  dead  Man  by  his  band. 

And  called  upon  his  name. 

Oh  Ood  I  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  slain ! 

But  when  I  touched  the  ghostly  clay 
The  blood  gushed  out  amain. 

For  every  clot  a  baming  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain. 

My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal. 

My  heart  was  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew 

Was  at  the  devil's  price ; 
A  dozen  times  I  groanM ;  the  dead 
Had  never  groaned  but  twice. 

And  now  from  forth  the  frowning  sky. 
From  the  heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice— the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite ; 

^Thou  guilty  man  I  take  up  thy  dead, 

And  hide  it  from  my  sight  I" 

So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 
Till  blood  for  blood  atones  I 

Ay  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave, 
And  trodden  down  with  stones, 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh— 

The  world  shall  see  hb  bones. 
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Of  this  terrific  power  of  the  dead  to  haant  and  torment  the 
Ting,  the  Bible  gives  many  illnstrations,  both  in  its  preceptive 
nd  blBtorical  books.    Take  one  scene. 

Behold,  the  price  of  courtly  dance, 
The  frait  of  the  forbidden  glance, 

The  head  of  Christ's  great  harbinger ! 
The  voice  which  did  repentance  call, 
From  Bjlvans  rude  to  palace  hall ; 

Hush'd  is  that  voice  and  tongue,  and  ne'er  again  shall  stir. 

Nay,  is  that  tongue  forever  stilled  7 
Nay,  it  anew  his  ears  hath  fiU'd, 

That  they  can  nothing  hear  no  more; 
Abroad  the  Baptist's  shadow  stalks^ 
In  secret  to  his  spirit  talks 

Of  that  incestuous  crime  more  sternly  than  before. 

He  saw,  and  startled  back,  I  trow, 

When  on  that  glittering  festive  scene 
Death's  silent  image  looked  forth  now 
From  that  same  majesty  of  broW| 

Beproving,  gray,  serene. 

We  have  seen  what  death  is  to  thoughtless  and  unbelieving 
en,  and  how,  while  its  teachings  are  too  generally  nnheard  and 
ibeeded,  in  other  cases  they  are  heard  in  waitings  of  despair, 
d  jells  of  premonitory  damnation.  Nor  does  death  cease  to  be 
ith,  and  therefore  dreadful,  to  the  Christian.  To  him  also, 
\th  is  the  king  of  terrors — the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
>jed — through  fear  of  whom  he  is  more  or  less  in  bondage  all 
life.    To  him  as  well  as  to  others,  and  indeed  in  an  eminent 

peculiar  degree,  there  is  everything  to  make  death  fearful, 
has  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
,  and  therefore  a  realizing  conviction  of  gnilt,  of  death  as  the 
Eilty,  of  a  coming  judgment,  and  of  an  everlasting  perdition, 
neet  death  calmly,  quietly,  hopefully,  or  exultingly,  with  such  a 
I,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  is  only  to  be  con- 
ed of  as  possible  on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  self-deluding 
3,  or  a  certain  inward,  spiritual  experience  of  the  power  of  a 
ne  Redeemer.  True  Christians  are  therefore  living  and  dying 
esses  for  the  truth  and  certainty,  and  sufficiencv  of  Christian 
I,  hope,  peace,  and  joy,  not  only  to  outride  all  the  storms  of 
but  to  hold  us  fast,  and  secure  for  us  a  glorious  entrance  into 
haven  of  eternal  felicity,  amid  the  thunderings  and  light- 
's and  tempestuous  hurricane  of  death  itself. 
low  important,  then,  how  inestimably  valuable  is  the  teach- 
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ings  of  the  dead,  especially  of  tboee  who  die  in  the  Lord.  The; 
are  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  promise.  They  are  epii 
ties  in  which  the  sure  mercies  of  God  are  seen  and  read  of  a, 
men.  They  are  like  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  glory  and  in  beaut  * 
gilding  the  whole  horizon  of  life  with  an  unearthly  splendour,  atf 
iving  the  promise  of  a  coming  morn  more  bright  and  beautifc 
hey  are  links  between  the  spirit  land  and  ours,  already  shinit 
with  its  radiance,  speaking  with  its  tones  of  melodious  sweetnea 
and  imparting  to  us  some  earnest  and  foretaste  of  its  seraphi. 
joys,  fey  their  lives  they  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  by  the/j 
death  they  teach  us  how  to  die.  They  were  lovely  in  life,  and 
beautiful  I  very  beautiful  in  death !  In  them  death  appeared  trans- 
formed from  a  spirit  of  darkness  into  an  angel  of  light,  from  an 
executioner  into  a  messenger,  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend,  from 
a  curse  into  a  blessing,  ana  from  a  terror  into  a  triumph. 

And  these  pious  dead  are  still  ours — still  with  us — and  still 
speak  to  us.  The  blessed  dead  I  how  free  from  all  sin  and  set 
iishness  and  stain  of  corruption,  is  the  love  we  now  cherish 
towards  them.  The  earthly  is  all  buried  with  that  which  in  them 
was  earthy,  and  the  spiritual  and  unearthly  in  us  now  risei 
towards  them  as  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  in  heaven.  Then 
they  shine,  fixed  immutably  in  purity  and  peace,  and  joy.  They 
are  ours  forever — beyond  all  need  of  our  sympathy,  all  sorrow 
for  their  sufferings,  and  all  anxiety  for  their  nnal  salvation.  Hie; 
now  await  our  coming  in  mansions  of  rest  prepared  for  our  coot 
mon  in-dwelling.  We  shall  find  them  waiting  for  us  in  their  gar 
ments  of  beauty,  and  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads. 

How  glorious  and  exalted  are  they!  ilow  reverently  do  wis 
take  their  names  into  our  sin-polluted  lips  I  How  do  our  hearts 
burn  within  us  when  we  remember  all  the  words  they  spake  to 
us,  the  counsels  they  left  behind,  and  the  lessons  they  still  enforoa. 

The  immortal  dead !  how  unchanging,  how  purified  and  en- 
larged is  their  love  for  us !  With  what  ineffable  tenderness  do 
they  look  down  upon  us  I  With  what  unspeakable  concern  do 
they  await  the  end  of  our  course,  and  the  last  faithful  and  victo- 
rious conquest  over  sin  and  satan.  And  in  view  of  the  coldoesa 
of  all,  the  formality  of  many,  the  worldliness  of  the  most  spiritaal 
and  the  backsliding  of  the  most  devoted,  how  do  they  invoke  na 
to  walk  humbly,  to  watch  unto  prayer,  and  to  give  all  dilligeoos 
to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure. 

Hark !  a  voice,  it  cries  from  heav'n, 
Happy  in  the  Lord  who  die ; 
Happy  thej  to  whom  'tis  giveD| 
From  a  world  of  grief  to  fly  I 

They  indeed  are  truly  blest ; 

From  their  labours  then  they  rest. 
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All  tbeir  toils  and  confliots  over, 
Lo  !  they  dwell  with  Christ  above ; 
O I  what  glories  they  discover 
Iq  the  Saviour  whom  they  love ! 

Now  they  see  him  face  to  fftoe. 

Him  who  saved  them  by  his  grace. 

'Tis  enoagh,  enoagh  for  ever, 
'Tis  his  people's  bright  reward ; 
f  They  are  blest  indeed  who  never 

Shall  be  absent  from  their  Lord ! 

O !  that  we  mav  die  like  those 

Who  in  Jesus  then  repose  1 

snch  experience  our  church  is  rich.  We  have  had  a  long 
'  faithful  confessors  who  have  gone  up  with  a  shout,  and 
w  entered  into  tbeir  rest.  We  are  well  represented  among 
iere  round  about  the  throne,  the  servants  ot  God,  who  serve 
lay  and  night  in  His  temple,  and  the  innumerable  multi- 
rho  worship  before  Him,  and  sing  the  new  song  of  Moses 
e  Lamb.  We  have  had  a  few  apostates — ^alas  for  it — but 
ve  had  many  martyrs.  We  may  enrol  upon  our  list  of 
ers  some  who  have  gone  back,  but  more,  many  more  that 
bllowed  the  Lamb  whither  soever  He  led  them,  until  thej 
ranslated  bv  Him  to  His  celestial  fold.  And  while  some 
eft  our  earthly  abode,  who,  dying,  gave  no  sign,  no  sure 
\  and  token  of  their  safety,  many  have  there  been,  whose 
like  their  living,  was  sweet,  and  whose  memory  is  yetfra- 
with  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Dong  these  not  a  few  have  left  us  within  the  last  few  years 
\  their  happy  number  God  has  added  two  during  the  past 
to  whom  for  our  argument  sake,  and  the  benefit  of  the  living, 
le  glory  of  God  displayed  in  their  lives  and  deaths,  some 
in  is  due.  One  of  these  was  a  mother  in  Israel  in  one  of  our 
les — who  united  with  its  first  worshippers,  watched  with 
3t  every  step  in  its  progress,  celebrated  its  dedication,  be- 
by  public  profession  a  member  of  it  in  Feb.,  1812 — has 
ince,  for  almost  forty-five  years,  continued  an  humble,  holy 
tent,  and  zealous  disciple,  ever  ready  to  co-operate  in  any 
vork,  and  never  more  happy  than  when  the  ways  of  her 
;d  Zion  prospered,  and  when  its  children,  and  children's 
en  were  seen  entering  into  covenant  with  their  fathers' 
naking  His  church  their  home,  and  His  service  their  de- 
To  her,  as  to  many,  the  very  walls  and  stones  and  sur- 
ng  trees  and  cemetery,  were  dear  and  sacred.  And  for 
f)a8t,  when  growing  deafness  prevented  her  from  uniting  ia 
vice,  she  was  still  as  desirous  as  ever  to  be  present  among 
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US,  to  commune  with  us  in  spirit,  and  in  the  silent  meditations  c: 
her  heart,  often  visible  in  the  movement  of  her  lips  and  the  n^ 
ward  glancing  of  her  eye — worship  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  ^ 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

Of  Mrs.  Adger  we  may  truly  say,   that  no  one  ever  knew  I^, 
who  did  not  love  her,  and   feel  attracted  by   her  gentle,  lovin - 
and  generous  nature.     With  this  she  combined   in  rare  unio^ 
firmness,  wisdom,  and  good  understanding,  by  which  she  was  eu- 
abled,  with  divine   assistance  and  blessing,  to  attach  and  jet  to 
govern,  to  melt  and  at  the  same  time  moala  the  character  of  her 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  lived  to  mature  age;  one  of  whom 
is  a  herald  of  the  cross,  another  of  whom  was  "the  beloved  elder,** 
another  of  whom  occupies  his  place,  of  whom   all   have  been 
long  fellow-members  with  her  in  the  church,  and  were  around  her 
bed-side,  day  and  night   during  the  four  weeks  of  her  gradnal 
sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death,  and  to  every  one  of  whom  she  is 
now  a  presence  and  a  power,  an  atmosphere  of  love,  a  magnetic 
centre  of  irresistible  attraction,  and  a  fountain  of  sweet  memories 
and  blissful  hopes. 

Though  it  was  not  our  privilege  to  be  with  her  and  them,  in  these 
weeks  of  wasting  weariness  to  her  decaying  body,  but  of  peace 
and  quietness  and  assurance  to  her  calm  ana  heavenly  spirit,  we 
were  permitted  to  receive  with  others,  her  dying  farewell,  and  to 
rejoice  in  spirit  with  her  and  those  around  her,  that  through  the 
loving  kindness  of  her  God  and  Saviour,  death  was  to  her  gaiOf 
and  tue  grave  a  blessed  rest,  where  she  awaits  in  hope  the  glorj  of 
God,  that  her  last  end  was  peace,  and  that  she  finished  her  coune 
with  joy. 

She  has  left  behind  her  the  companion  of  fifty  years  to  whom 
by  her  combination  of  attractive  powers,  meekness,  sweet  compli- 
ance, and  tender  persuasion,  she  has  been  indeed  a  help  meet  for 
him,  to  whom  from  behind  the  cuii;ain  of  death  she  still  stretches 
out  the  hand  of  love  saying,  yet  a  little  while  and  where  1  am 
you  shall  also  be.  Be  thou  also  faithful  unto  death  and  thon  shalt 
receive  with  me  a  crown  of  life. 

"  Never  could  st  thou  bear  to  grieve  as — 

Dearest  mother,  why  to-day  ? 
Wherefore  wilt  thou  thus  forsake  us, 

Why,  oh  I  why  refuse  to  stay  V 

"  Were  it  but  our  Father's  will, 
Gladly  had  I  tarried  still.'' 

'<  Mother,  see  the  bursting  anguish 

Of  thy  dear  cues,  loved  so  well ; 
See  our  eyes  with  grief  o'erfiowing — 

Grief  which  wonis  refuse  to  tcU  I" 

"  Children,  bid  me  not  remain  : 
Let  me  with  my  Lord  remain !" 
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<'  Ah  I  and  art  thou  really  going 

To  that  dark  and  distant  shore  7  \ 

All  our  cares,  our  joys,  oar  sorrows. 
All  forgotten,  shared  no  more  I" 
<<  Children,  think  not,  say  not  so— 
To  the  baxd  of  love  I  go/' 

''  From  the  circle  of  affection, 

Mother,  must  thou  next  depart  7 
Ah !  how  many  a  link  is  broken  * 

Once  uniting  heart  to  heart !" 

**  Closer  draw  that  gentle  chain 
Round  the  lov'd  who  yet  remain." 

<'  Canst  thou  then  so  gladly  leave  us  7 

Is  our  grief  unheeded  now  7 
For  thine  eye  is  brightly  beaming, 

Calm  and  cloudless  is  thy  brow.'' 

<<  Tes  !  for  faith,  and  hope,  and  love| 
Draw  me  to  my  Lord  above." 

'^  Yet  even  there,  in  bliss  undying. 

When  thou  numberest  thine  own, 
Mother,  shall  not  we  be  wanting — 

We,  who  here  in  bondage  groan  7" 

'<  Come,  beloved  !  quickly  come. 
Join  me  in  our  heavenly  home  1" 

0  the  name  of  Mrs.  Adger  has  been  added  that  of  another 
her  in  Israel,  Mrs.  Leland,  consort  of  Kev.  A.  W.  Leland, 
.  who  has  recently  passed  from  among  us  at  a  well  advanced, 
iffh  not  an  old  age. 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  Columbia,  in  the 
)t  discharge  of  her  appropriate  duties.  She  walked  in  all  the 
imandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  as  blamelessly  as  one 
f  walk  who  is  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state.  Her 
was  a  practical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Gh>spel ;  one  of  those  living  arguments  for  the  reality  of  the 
istian  Beligion  which  no  Skepticism  has  ever  met,  and  in 
presence  ot  which  the  confidence  of  Infidelity  itself  is  shaken, 
noliness  of  the  Oospel — a  holiness  vj^hich  no  earthly  system 
Philosophy  ,  and  no  human  education  ever  produced — was  the 
rading  state  of  her  soul,  and  the  fruits  of  holiness  hung  in 
len  clusters  about  her  character,  and  illustrated  it  in  the  eves 
11  beholders.  To  her,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  the  symbol  of 
bat  is  lovely,  and  all  that  is  glorious.     Her  love  of  Christ  was 

1  mere  sentiment ;  it  was  a  passion.  His  name  was  a^  oint- 
t  poured  fourth,  which  perfumed  and  enriched  the  smalleBt 
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offices  of  life.    Seldom  did  she  pen  a  letter  or  a  note  in  which 
fhere  was  not  ^^aliquid  Chriati^^'^  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  whicii 
hallowed  her  counsels,  and  imparted  the  spirit  of  His  Religioo, 
and  the  dignity  of  His  name  to  the  minutest  details  of  domestic 
life.    She  nas  ^one  to  behold  Him  "  whom  having  not  seen  she 
loved  ;"  to  ^^  look  upon  that  head  which  was  crowned  with  thoroB, 
and  that  face  which  was  spit  upon  for  her." 

^'Another  conspicuous  feature  of  her  cliaracter  was,  a  faith  in  the 
special  providence  of  God,  and  in  the  promises  of  the  everlasting 
Covenant,  which  no  vicissitudes  of  life,  no  shocks  of  affliction,  and 
no  tempest  of  cares  could  shake.  It  rendered  her  calm  when  oth- 
ers were  perplexed,  and  peaceful,  when  others  were  disturbed. 
And  hence  she  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  tranquil  equanimitr 
amid  all  the  changes  of  her  earthly  circumstances.  She  seemed 
to  lean,  with  the  most  perfect  repose,  upon  that  ^'  righteous,  omnip* 
otent  Hand,"  which  had  upheld  and  guided  her  through  all  her 
pilgrimage.  Thus,  though  subject  to  of^n  infirmities  and  sicknett- 
es  of  body,  she  became  a  stav  for  others;  a  pillar  of  support,  and 
a  minister  of  consolation  to  her  family  and  friends.  She  has  re- 
ceived the  end  of  her  faith,  and  now  enjoys  the  rest  which  remain* 
eth  for  the  people  of  God ;  but,  alas,  the  pillar  of  support  has 
crumbled  to  dust,  the  staff  of  strength  is  broken,  the  ministering 
angel  is  gone ;  and  naught  of  her  remains  but  the  precious  legacf 
of  her  example ;  the  fadeless  memory  of  her  love ;  and  the  mate 
and  touching  memorials  of  a  departed  wife  and  mother. 

^^  But  the  element  of  character  which  chiefly  distinguished  her, 
was  her  unselfish  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  and  cotn- 
fort  of  others,  especially  her  family  and  friends,  and  as  a  coDBe- 
quent,  a  most  fervent  spirit  of  intercessory  prayer.  In  serving 
others,  she  seemed  to  forget  herself.  It  mattered  little  that  she 
was  sick,  if  others  were  well ;  if  her  rest  was  broken,  that  thein 
might  be  enjoyed ;  the  midnight  hour  was  frequently  passed  while 
she  toiled  for  their  comfort ;  and  how  often  did  she  prevent  the 
dawning  light,  that  the  stranger,  who  had  lodged  within  her  gates, 
or  the  friend,  who  had  slept  under  her  roof,  might  be  refreshed  &r 
early  travel,  and  receive  her  parting  words  of  kindness  and  a&O' 
tion.  The  poor  and  friendless  stuaent  for  the  ministry  was  ever 
welcome  to  lier  hospitable  board  and  fireside,  and  received  from 
her  the  sympathy  of  a  mother  and  a  friend.  The  needy  and  the 
destitute  found  her  door  open  to  them,  and  her  hand  of  charitj 
extended  for  their  relief.  Her  domestics  were  treated  rather  as 
children,  than  as  servants ;  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  she  coor 
tracted  her  last  illness  from  exposure  and  fatigue,  undergone  while 
nursing  one  of  them  in  sickness.  But  who  may  describe  the 
watchful  assiduity,  the  exhaustless  patience,  and  the  tender  and 
yearning  affection  with  which  she  ever  ministered  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  wants  of  her  beloved  husband  and  children.    ^^  m  iU 
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ir  af&ictioD,  she  was  aflBlicted,"  and  all  their  joys  were  enhanced 
the  fact  that  she  shared  them.  It  was  such  a  love  as  this  which 
med  the  source  of  appeal  from  which  a  covenant-keeping  God 
\  drawn,  in  order  to  illustrate  His  own  unchanging  anection  for 
3  people.  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
md  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?" 
^  Before  closing  this  long  letter,"  says  her  bereaved  husband, 
feel  it  my  datj  to  record  my  solemn  testimony,  as  to  some  facts 
I  traits  of  character,  which  distinguieshed  my  beloved  wife, 
I  which  are  fully  known  to  myself  alone.  I  do  not  make  these 
tements  to  her  praise,  from  any  vain-glorious  reference  to  her 
inection  with  me ;  for  alas,  that  connection,  however  endearing 
1  ennobling,  has  ceased  forever.  ^^  Sine  Ulae  laohrymae?^  But 
86  graces  of  the  Spirit  should  be  known  hdow  to  the  praise  of 
d's  glorious  grace,  as  they  will  be  proclaimed  cAove  for  the 
oe  purpose. 

**!  mention  first,  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  an  unremitting 
il  for  the  good  of  others.  In  more  than  forty  years  I  have  never  seen 
indication  of  any  regard  to  self-interest  or  self-indulgence.  She 
edfor  others,  and  found  her  happiness  in  their  enjoyment.  An 
ler  remarkable  trait  was  a  most  generous  liberality  towards  all 
mnd  her,  united  with  a  rigid  economy  towards  herself.  All  her  re- 
irces  were  lavishly  bestowed  to  aid  and  comfort  all  within  her 
ich,  while  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  her  to  supply  her  own  ne- 
dties.  Habitually  she  withheld  the  price  of  her  own  comforts,  to 
itow  it  upon  the  needy.  nntirin£c  laboriousness  in  duty  was  another 
iking  characteristic.  In  the  oomestic  offices  o(  her  large  fami- 
her  diligence  and  efficiency  were  almost  unexampled.  And 
;  at  the  close  of  every  busy  day,  she  devoted  her  hours  often 
£1  midnight,  to  reading,  writing  and  devotion.  In  these  seasons 
quiet  and  solitude,  as  one  instance  of  her  devotional  reading, 
\  read  all  the  volumes  of  Scott^s  Commentary  thrice  through  in 
irse,  and  had  begun  the  fourth  perusal,  when  she  was  called 
ay  to  nobler  employments.  She  composed  four  volumes  of  a 
Bely  written  Diary  or  Journal,  for  the  guidance  of  her  children 
sr  her  decease ;  and  for  several  years  she  wrote  more  than  four 
ndred  letteVs  of  affectionate  counsel  each  year,  to  her  absent 
Idren.  Of  her  heavenly  intercourse  and  communion  at  a 
one  of  grace,  the  record  is  on  high.  Most  of  these  works  were 
16  in  the  hours  of  night.  Her  devoted  love  to  her  children  was 
rired  by  one  leading  feature.  Their  spiritual  interests,  the  safe- 
>f  their  souls,  so  engrossed  her  solicitude,  that  she  hardly  re^r- 
I  anything  else.  As  to  her  Christian  character,  her  spiriiuality 
.  heavenly  mindedness,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  express  my  hon- 
eonvictions.  I  will  only  say  that  a  spotless  Purity  of  heart 
motive,  Kindness  in  feeling  and  action.  Benevolence  in  its 
it  exalted  exercise,  pervaded  and  governed  her  whole  souL  But 
41 
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while  her  experience  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  Divine  grace  wag 
80  remarkable,  she  was  no  less  distinguished  for  a  low  eetimatioa 
of  her  own  attainments,  and  a  profound  humility  which  prostrated 
her  continually  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  as  the  chief  of  sinnen. 
A  thought  of  any  other  position  or  claim  never  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered her  mind.  ^ 

'^Equally  distinguished  was  my  blessed  wife  forberkindnssBand 
charity  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  To  her  truly  belonged  the 
title  which  the  Boman  Pontiff  arrogantly  assumed,  servus  $tr- 
vorum.  For  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  servants,  not  only  in  ker 
own  family,  but  in  others,  much  of  her  daily  attention,  care  and 
toil,  was  sacredly  devoted.  And  the  sad  event  was  in  unison  with 
her  constant  habit,  when  her  mortal  sickness  was  caused  by  % 
night  exposure,  during  extreme  cold  weather,  in  attendance  npon 
the  sick  couch  of  a  servant  woman ;  and  this,  with  the  distincdj 
expressed  apprehension  that  the  effect  might  be  fatal. 

I  must  aaa  one  more  particular.  Whatever  money  she  receive! 
she  never  thought  of  using  a  shilling  for  her  own  comfort,  till  all 
the  benevolent  subscriptions  were  paid,  and  all  the  claims  np(m 
her  private  charity  were  fiilly  met.  I  often  thought  she  carried 
this  too  far.  but  I  now  see  that  she  was  wiselv  mwng  an  invest- 
ment, whicn  she  now  enjoys.  A  few  days  beiore  her  decease,  ahi 
received  her  last  payment  of  money,  and  before  the  son  went  down 
half  of  the  amount  was  given  away." 

In  concluding  his  circular  letter,  Dr.  Leiand  records  the  follow^ 
ing  remarkable  dream  which  Mrs.  L.  had  about  fifteen  years  ago^ 
making  a  very  (]^ep  impression  at  the  time,  and  preserved  in  moit 
vivid  recollection  to  the  last.  While  she  did  not  believe  in  anj 
supernatural  influence  in  the  case,  she  had  an  invincible  persuasion 
that  the  solemn  and  scriptural  directions  and  encouragementi 
which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  her  by  a  messenger  from  tibe 
world  of  spirits,  demanded  her  most  special  regard.  And  itis  oe^ 
tain,  that  those  imaginary  communications  dia  exert  a  mightj  in- 
fluence  upon  her  subsequent  conduct. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  at  the  time  of  this  dream,  she  wa8  81l^    ' 
rounded  by  nine  sons  and  daughters,  in   childhood  and  earl?    j 

Jonth,  whose  moral  perils  and  exposure  to  evil  examples  filled    \ 
er  anxious,  loving  heart  with  intense  solicitude  and  appreben-    .■ 
sions.  j 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  wandering  on  the  seashore,  where  ^ 
the  retiring  tide  had  left  a  wide  expanse  of  the  beach  onl7pa^  \ 
tially  covered  with  water.  At  some  distance  from  the  sand  on  i 
which  she  stood,  she  seemed  to  see  a  land  turtle,  surrounded  by  j 
a  groop  of  her  young,  making  her  way  to  the  dry  land.  The  aub  i 
mal  appeared  distressed  in  guarding  her  little  ones,  which  were 
continually  straying  from  her,  and  running  into  danger.  Some- 
times she  would  have  to  cross  a  rivulet  so  deep  that  she  could  on- 
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^aecnre  her  charge  by  taking  them  upon  her  back,  and  bearing 
lem  through,  though  she  Bometimes  sunk  out  of  eight  with  her 
irden.  At  length,  hower,  after  long  toiling  and  most  anxious 
rnggleB,  she  seemed  to  reach  the  safe,  dry  sand,  with  all  her  lit- 
)  charge.  At  this  moment,  the  dreamer  seemed  to  behold  at 
ffside  ner  own  sainted  mother,  who  had  been  in  Heaven  for  tea 
lare,  and  to  hear  from  her  lips  such  words  as  these ;  words  nev- 
lo  be  forgotten,  and  never  remembered  without  profound  emo- 
».  ^^  My  child,  you  see  there  a  mother,  and  a  fit  emblen  of 
WBelf.  You  have  marked  the  care  and  toil,  the  ceaseless 
itchfulness  and  distressful  anxiety  of  that  poor  animal,  to  pre- 
ire  her  helpless  brood ;  and  after  all  her  fears  and  terrors  in 
laiding  ana  guiding  them,  you  have  witnessed  the  success 
bich  has  crowned  her  strivings  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  of  safe- 
•  Begard  this,  my  daughter,  as  indicating  vour  own  difficul- 
Mj  responsibilities  and  obligations.  To  your  charge  are  commit- 
d  the  precious  immortal  interests  of  all  your  thoughtless,  per- 
king children.  Under  God,  their  salvation  depends  greatly  up- 
lyoursel^  O,  make  it  your  one  great  business,  to  watch  over  their 
leious  souls.  Pray  without  ceasing,  and  labour  without  inter- 
ission,  for  their  conversion.  Imitate  the  example  of  this  poor 
rtle,  and  yoa  may  hope,  like  her,  to  rejoice  in  the  consummation 
'your  hopes,  in  seeing  your  children  safe  at  the  Saviour's  feet." 
leh  was  this  memorable  dream.  And  its  effects  were  equally 
MDorable.  Previously,  my  dear  wife  had  exhibited  more  than 
idinary  devotedness  to  maternal  duties;  but  afterwards,  she 
lerished  a  severe  conviction  that  ^'  she  had  one  thing  to  do^'*  and 
lit  was  to  devote  her  undivided  energies,  her  time,  her  efforts, 
V  whole  soul,  to  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who  called  her 
(Other.  She  felt  as  if  a  message  had  come  to  her  from  the  spirit- 
il  world,  and  the  consequent  obligation  pressed  upon  her  con- 
Dually.  And  nobly  and  gloriously  did  she  obey  the  mandate, 
never  witnessed,  and  never  expected  to  witness  such  devoted- 
668,  such  entire  consecration.  Tnis  object  governed  her  conduct 
7  day,  and  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  her  habitual  midnight 
tndies  and  labours.  She  desired  to  live  only  that  she  might  bless 
or  household.  She  sought  no  repose,  no  cessation  in  the  strenu- 
tt  exertion  of  all  her  powers,  in  the  work  assigned  to  her.  Nor 
ns  she  left  without  precious  tokens  of  divine  favour.  She  had 
be  unutterable  joy  to  see  blessed  fruits  of  her  prayers  and  tears, 
oecessively  her  beloved  children  gave  hopeful  evidence  of  vital 
i^,  and  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
I  length,  her  wrestling  at  a  throne  of  grace,  for  her  youngest 
n,  seemed  to  have  prevailed.  And  when  the  tidings  reached  her 
mi  a  distant  State,  that  he  had  hopefully  become  a  subject  of 
loe,  she  evinced  a  rapture  of  joy  wholly  unusual  to  her,  and  in- 
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stantly  wrote,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  she  ever  penned,  m 
is  done;  feeling  evidently  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
^'  Her  body  was  taken  to  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
she  had  passed  her  early  days.  The  funeral  service  was  a 
by  the  friends  of  her  youth  ;  and  her  remains,  accompai 
her  family  and  some  of    her  friends,  were  borne  to  th( 

f  round,  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  called  '^  Cook's 
here,  according  to  her  own  wish,  beside  the  -graves  of  he: 
ed  parents ;  remote  from  the  bustle  of  life ;  in  the  silent 
and  amid  the  tears  of  her  kindred,  her  precious  dust  was  c 
ted  to  its  final  resting  place.  Fit  spot  for  the  last  sleep 
saint,  whose  life  had  been  gentleness,  and  whose  end  was 
Ko  rude  foot  will  tread  upon  her  grave;  the  morning  and  th 
in^  dew  will  fall  upon  it;  and  the  sweet  voices  of  nature, 
still  retreat,  will  hymn  her  gentle  requiem.  Many  b< 
Christ's  dear  people  there  rest  m  death — a  goodly  compan} 
sacred  spot  has  been  further  signalized  and  hallowed,  by 
ing  the  dust  of  this  noble  and  excellent  mother  in  Isra< 
not  the  least  among  those  who  shall  there  rise  at  the  sounc 
archangel's  trump,  and  the  call  of  the  descending  Savio 
stand  the  glorified  fonn  of  our  departed  friend. 

It  was  truly  affecting  to  see  her  venerable  partner,  wl 
Abraham,  bearing  the  body  of  his  illustrious  wife  to  the 
Machpelah,  had  come  with  his  dead,  to  this  quiet  spot, 
charge  for  her  the  last  mournful  offices  of  affection.  The 
*  his  dwelling  has  been  extinguished ;  the  prop  of  his  age  h 
withdrawn ;  and  the  noble  heart  that  had  beat  with  iueffal 
for  him  and  his  children  is  still ;  but  may  He,  who  has  pi 
that  He  will  be  with  His  people  when  they  '^  pass  through 
ters,"  and  "  walk  through  the  fire,"  and  that  "  even  to  hoar 
He  ^^  will  carry  them,"  graciously  comfort  and  sustain  I 
der  this  sore  and  heavy  trial." 

flow  precious  is  the  saored  spot. 

in  yonder  burial  ground, 
Where  my  endeared,  departed  wife^ 

A  last  repose  hath  found  ! 

Full  twenty  summer  suns  have  shone^ 
Since  heart  and  hand  she  gave, 

And  kindly  pledged  her  love  to  me^ 
Till  parted  by  the  grave. 

Alas  I  these  years  have  sped  away ; 

That  happy  time  is  flown  I 
But,  year  by  year,  her  plighted  love 

Has  sweetly  bloomed  and  grown. 
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In  prosperous  times,  when  all  was  fair| 

And  comfort  reigned  the  while^ 
Each  blessing  high  in  valae  rose, 

Augmented  bj  her  smile. 

Affliction's  stormy  winds  might  blow; 

And  dire  distress  portend ; 
But  what  were  thej — since  she  was  mine, 

My  loving  wife — my  friend  t 

A  mother,  pious,  prudent,  kind, 

In  her  my  children  had ; 
Who  made  their  cares  and  grieft  her  own. 

And  in  their  joy  was  glad. 

Her  presence  was  our  light  and  joy, 

The  blessing  of  our  store : 
But  ah  I  that  source  of  joy  is  gone, 

That  light  can  shine  no  more  I 

We  mourn  our  loss,  and  well  we  may; 

Our  home  is  blighted  now  I 
Our  dearest,  kindest  friend  away  I 

But,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  bow. 

With  tender,  aching  hearts  we  bore 

Our  precious  dead  away  ; 
And  left  her  with  her  kindred  dust. 

In  hope  of  endless  day. 

Pass  on,  ye  wintry  tempests,  pass ; 

Why  linger  with  your  gloom  ? 
Go,  let  the  early  spring  flowers  rise 

To  deck  her  couch  with  bloom. 

Blow  soft;  ye  gentle  breezes,  oh  ! 

Blow  softly  cross  her  grave : 
Ye  dews  of  evening,  kindly  fall, 

As  her  lone  bed  ye  lave. 

Angelic  guardians,  watch  with  care, 

Her  peaceful,  hallowed  tomb. 
Until  that  glorious  morning  dawn, 

When  Christ,  the  Judge,  shall  come. 

Dear  wife,  thine  absence  we  deplore; 

Our  heurts  with  ^rief  are  riven ; 
We  ^  eep:  and  yet  we  should  not  weep, 

Since  thou  art  blest  iu  heaven. 
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Wo  loved  thee  with  affection  true. 

That  never  knew  decline ; 
In  weal  or  woe,  in  ease  or  pain^ 

Oar  warmest  love  was  thine. 

But  oh  !  we  never  prized  thee  more 

Than  since  th  v  parting  breath 
Announced  our  loss,  and  made  us  feel 

The  majesty  of  death. 

Oh  I  may  we  tread  the  heavenly  path, 

Which  thou  hast  trod  before. 
And  meet  thee,  in  yon  world  of  love, 

Where  we  shall  part  no  more  I 

Tliese,  and  other  beloved  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  have  n- 
cently  been  taken  from  the  church  and  their  families  on  earth.  But 
they  have  left  behind  them  their  example,  their  life,  their  charao* 
ter,  their  works  and  their  death,  that  we  may  walk  in  their  stepi 
and  be  stimulated  to  holy  zeal  and  heavenly  ardour.  And  wa 
cannot  but  thank  and  praise  the  Lord — ^not  that  they  were  takea 
from  us,  but  that  they  were  taken  at  a  time  when  the  moral  pow- 
er of  their  example  in  life  and  in  death,  was  so  needful.  In  them 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  reality,  the  power,  the  benign  and 
holy  influence  of  the  Gk)spel,  which  all  will  admit,  and  none  caa 
question — a  life  and  character  and  death  for  which  only  the  Om^ 
pel  can  account.  In  them  we  see  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  Gos- 
pel 80  far  as  it  is  truly  received  and  sincerely  obeyed  in  purifying^ 
elevating  and  perfecting  the  character.  The  failure  of  one,  orcl 
a  few,  or  of  any  number  of  professors  to  maintain  a  practice  in 
all  thin^  according  to  their  profession,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
immacinate  purity  and  probity  required  by  the  Gospel,  is  there- 
fore no  valid  argument  against  the  Gospel  or  the  church  since  it 
is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  principles  of  both.  Membership  in 
the  church  is  constituted  by  a  profemon  of  the  Gospel.  That 
profession  is  all  of  which  either  minister  or  elders  can  judge,  since 
It  is  evident  that  a  clear  possession  of  real  piety  is  a  fact  which 
God  alone  can  certainly  discern.  The  inconsistencies  and  un- 
christian conduct  of  members  of  the  church,  is  only  evidence, 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  insincerity  of  their  profession, 
or  the  gross  inconsistency  of  their  lives.  It  is  no  argument 
against  either  the  church  or  the  Gospel.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  every  professor  of  religion,  whose  life  and  conversation  and 
conduct  are  m  spirit,  in  purpose  and  in  constant  effort,  conformed 
to  the  Gospel  they  profess,  is  a  demonstration  of  its  truth  and  o( 
its  infinite  and  paramount  importance;  and  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  while  to  act  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  is  easy,  natural,  and 
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e  to  the  pride  and  selfishness  and  sensuality  of  the  heart, 
conformity  to  the  Gospel,  is  an  opposition  to  them  all,  a 
'  self,  a  humiliation  of  pride,  a  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  a 
ktion  of  lust,  and,  in  many  things,  an  abandonment  of 
and  of  profit. 

idger  and  Mrs.  Leland,  therefore,  being  dead,  yet  speak. 
^e  among  us,  who,  like  them,  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
id  all  those  still  living,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  whose  pro- 
ou  have  no  doubt,  speak  to  us.  They  speak,  O,  sinner, 
iTid  they  tell  you  that  the  Gospel  is  a  divine  reality,  that 
ind  power,  and  Salvation  to  tnem  that  truly  believe  and 
and  that  it  is  condemnation  and  death,  and  everlasting 
ion  to  them  that  believe  and  obey  it  not,  whether  they  are 
•8  or  not. 

speak  also  to  those  who  are  professors  of  religion,  and 
us  that  a  mere  profession  will  not  save  us,  because  it 
her  justify  nor  sanctify  us.  They  tell  us  that  a  profession 
>m  worldly,  selfish,  or  ambitions  motives,  and  used  as  a 
rcovetousness,  and  hoarding  avarice,  and  penurious  giv- 
>r  vice,  dishonestv,  or  any  other  course  of  sin,  is  an  a^- 
n  of  ^uilt,  and  will  entail  a  deeper  damnation.  They  tell 
such  IS  the  abounding  worldliness,  and  covetousness,  and 
18  desire  for  wealth  and  prominence,  even  amon^  profes- 
eligion,  that  hardly  can  any  professor  enter  the  if  ingdom 
scarcely  can  even  a  righteous  man  be  saved,  and  that  it 
b  even  the  oldest  disciple,  and  the  most  honoured  elder  or 
yea,  and  the  most  faithful  minister,  to  fear  lest  after  all 
y  be  cast  away,  and  to  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
ibling.  And  let  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear  heed  what  is 
>ken  to  him  by  the  dead  with  whom  he  is  soon  to  stand 
nent. 

REJOICE, 

Rejoice,  all  ye  believers, 

And  let  jour  lights  appear  ; 
The  evening  is  advanciDg, 

And  darker  night  is  near. 
The  Bridegroom  is  arising, 

And  soon  he  draweth  nigh. 
Up  I  pray,  and  watch,  and  wresde— 

At  midnight  comes  the  cry  ! 

See  that  your  lamps  are  buming. 

Replenish  them  with  oil. 
And  wait  for  your  salvation, 

The  end  of  earthly  toil. 


i 
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The  watchers  on  the  mountain 
Proclaim  the  Bridegroom  near  ; 

OtOf  meet  Him  as  Ho  cometh, 
With  HallelujahB  clear  ! 

Te  wise  and  holy  virgins, 

Now  raise  jc  nr  voices  higher. 
Till  in  songs  of  juhilee 

They  meet  the  angel-choir. 
The  marriage-feast  is  waiting. 

The  gates  wide  open  stand ; 
Up  1  up  !  ye  heirs  of  glory — 

The  Bridegroom  is  at  hand  ! 

Te  saints,  who  here  in  patience 

Tour  oross  and  suff'rings  bore, 
Shall  live  and  reign  for  ever,  ( 

When  sorrow  is  no  more. 
Around  the  throne  of  glory, 

The  Lamb  ye  shall  behold, 
In  triumph  cast  before  Him 

Tour  diadems  of  gold  ! 

Palms  of  victory  are  there ; 

There,  radiant  garments  are ; 
There  stands  the  peaceful  harvest,* 

Beyond  the  reach  of  war. 
There,  after  stormy  winter, 

The  flowers  of  earth  arise, 
And  from  the  grave's  long  slumber 

Shall  meet  again  our  eyes  ! 

Before  dismissing  onr  readers,  there  is  one  point  on  which  th< 
beloved  mothers  in  Israel,  though  dead,  yet  emphatically  and  v( 
encouragingly  speak  to  as,   and   that   is  the  intimate  and 
vinely  appointed  connection  between  maternal  piety,  consistenqf^ 
and  gentle  loving  conduct  towards  her  husband  and  her  childi     ' 
and  the  conversion  of  her   children,  and   the  conversion 
spiritual  advancement  of  her  husband. 

Of  this  principle,  the  ministry,   both  living  and  dead,  and 
membership  in  the  church  in  all  ages,  churches  and  countries, 
standing  proofs.    Mothers,  not  only  pious,  but  prudent,  noto&lj 
holy,  but  happy,  not  merely  gracious,  but  gentle,  not  less  fin; 
than  faithful, — mothers  in  whose  heart  is  the  law  of  love,  drawii 
with  the  cords  of  a  man  the  most  reluctant  hearts^  and  on  whose lii 
is  the  law  of  kindness  and  persuasion,  and  in  whose   conscieim] 
is  the  law  of  heaven's  purity,  and  in  whose  hands  is  the  rod 
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correction,   and  the  staff  of  authority — such   women  have   ever 
been  the  nursing  mothers   of  the  church  from  the  days  of  Han 
Dah  and  Louis   to  the  present  time,  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
hope  of  the  church,  and  of  the  State  for  all  time  to  come. 

"  There  was  once,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler,  "  an  obscure 
and  pious  woman  living  in  the  south  of  England.  History  is  si- 
lent respecting  her  ancestry,  her  place  of  birth,  and  her  educa- 
tion. She  had  an  only  son  whom  she  made  it  her  great  business 
to  train  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  his  mother  died,  and  a  few  years  later  the  lad 
went  to  sea,  and  engaged  at  length  as  a  sailor  in  the  African 
slave-trade.  He  was  soon  an  adept  in  vice,  and  though  among 
the  youngest  of  the  crew,  he  was  the  most  proficient  is  guilt. 
Bnt  his  mother's  instructions  sent  their  echoes  to  him,  and  though 
at  first  he  sought  to  deafen  himself  to  them,  they  grew  louder 
and  londer,  until  listening  to  them  at  last,  he  became  a  fervent 
Christian,  a  successful  preacher,  the  author  of  books  which  the 
church  will  never  let  die,  and  a  writer  of  hymns  the  use  of  which 
ia  co-extensive  with  our  tongue. 

^'This  wayward  son  whom  his  mother,  thongh  dead,  addressed 
and  reclaimed,  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  Claudius  Buc- 
hanan, so  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  the 
^Star  in  the  East,'  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  first  call- 
ed the  attention  of  our  Judson  to  the  missionary  work,  and  sent 
him  an  apostle  to  Bnrmah. 

^^  Tlie  sailor,  turned  preacher,  was  also  the  means  of  delivering 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  from  the  mazes  of  ruinous  error,  and  in- 
troducing him  to  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Mr.  Scott  pre- 
pared the  Commentary  known  by  his  name,  and  which  still  con- 
tinues its  mission  of  converting  and  sanctifying  power. 

'^The  influence  of  this  same  minister  and  author,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Doddridge,  was  principally  instrumental  in  ma- 
king Wilberforce  the  Christian  he  was.  To  Wilberforce's  *Prac- 
ticiu  View  of  Christianity,'  the  conversion  of  Legh  Richmond 
may  be  ascribed,  and  Legh  Richmond  wrote  *  The  Dairyman's 
Daughter,'  and  other  tracts,  which  have  contributed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  thousands  of  souls. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  that  voice  from  the  dead 
which  spoke  to  John  Newton ;  and  what  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  sum  has  yet  been  revealed  I" 

A  young  man  of  Virginia,  in  the  joyous  flush  of  youth,  and  all 
the  vigor  and  promise  of  life's  morning,  was  as  in  a  moment  laid 
low,  and  a  minister,  who  only  knew  that  the  young  man  had  been 
sceptically  inclined,  was  sent  for.  The  minister  entered  the 
chamber  apprehending  a  mournful  scene  of  unpreparedness  for 
tbe  solemn  change ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  saw  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  dying  man  lighted  np  with  that  celestial  radiance 
42 
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which  nanght  but  a  well-fonnded  hope  in  Christ  can  impart  to 
the  last  trying  scene.  He  drew  near,  and  tenderly  inquired 
whether  or  not  he  felt  ready  and  willing  to  depart,  if  such  snould 
be  the  Divine  Will. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  dying  man  ;  "  for  me  to  die  is  gain ;  I 
long  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ."  The  minister  inquired  how 
long  this  blessed  hope  had  been  his,  and  to  what  instrumentalit; 
he  referred  this  happy  change  in  his  views  and  character. 

^^  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  I  was  taken  sick  that  I  was 
brought  to  submit  entirely  to  Christ,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  and 
I  owe  it  all,  under  God  to  my  sainted  mother^a  prayers^  and  hei 
godly  life.  While  in  college,  I  imbibed,  from  corrupt  associates, 
their  sceptical  views,  learned  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  stumbled  at  many  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
because  I  could  not,  with  an  unrenewed  nature  and  a  heart  at  en- 
mity with  God,  comprehend  them.  But  while  thus  setting  at 
naught  God's  holy  word,  and  the  message  of  his  servants,  there 
was  one  thing  I  could  not  get  over,  and  that  was,  my  mother's 
holy  life,  a  constant,  living,  breathing  epitome  of  the  religion  she 
professed,  which  to  my  inmost  soul  whispered  a  refutation  of  all 
my  scepticism.  One  thing  was  ever  ringing  in  my  ears  and  set- 
ting at  naught  all  my  arguments  against  Christianity — the  mem- 
ory ot  my  mother's  prayers  for  her  prodigal  son.  I  tried  again 
and  again  to  put  tliem  from  me,  but  they  would  be  heard ; 
and  at  last,  unable  to  continue  the  conflict  longer,  I  was  brought 
in  humble  penitence  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  there  found  peace 
and  joy  in  believing  in  Him." 

Christian  mother,  are  your  prayers  the  best  refutation  of  youi 
son's  scepticism  ?  Is  your  life  a  living,  breathing  epitome  of  the 
gospel  you  profess  ?  The  weal  or  woe,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  o1 
those  you  love,  may  hang  upon  you.  Your  faithfulness  may  ele- 
vate them  to  heaven,  place  a  crown  of  glory  upon  their  heads,  and 
a  tuneful  harp  in  their  hands,  with  which  to  swell  Emmanuel's 
praise  to  all  eternity ;  or  your  inconsistency  and  heartlesness  maj 
send  them  down  to  the  blackness  of  dark  despair,  "  where  then 
is  weaping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Oh,  let  mothers  hear  and  heed  the  teachings  of  the  dead,  and 
then  may  they  hope  when  surrounded  by  their  weeping  children 
as  they  gather  into  her  dying  chamber  to  comfort  and  soothi 
their  latter  hours,  saying  unto  them 

What  mean  ye  by  this  wailing, 

To  break  my  bleeding  heart  ? 
And  if  the  Ijve  that  binds  us 

Could  alter  or  depart ! 
Our  sweet  and  holy  union 

Knows  neither  time  nor  place^ 
The  love  that  God  has  planted 

Is  lasting  as  Hb  grace. 
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Te  clasp  these  hands  at  parting, 

As  if  no  hope  con  Id  be  ; 
While  still  we  stand  forever 

In  blessed  unity ! 
Ye  gaze  as  on  a  vision 

Ye  never  coald  recall, 
While  still  each  thought  is  with  J0U| 

And  Jesus  with  us  all ! 

Ye  say,  *'  We  hear,  thaet  yonder^ 

Thou  goest,  and  we  stay  1 
And  yet  Christ's  mystic  body 

Is  one  eternally. 
Ye  speak  of  different  journeys, 

A  long  and  sad  adieu  I 
While  still  one  way  I  trayel, 

And  have  one  end  with  you. 

Why  should  ye  now  be  weeping 

These  agonizing  tears  ? 
Behold  our  gracious  Leader, 

And  cast  away  your  fears. 
\  We  tread  one  path  to  glory, 

Are  guided  by  one  hand. 
And  led  in  faith  and  patience 

Unto  one  Fatherland  I 

Then  let  this  hour  of  parting 

No  bitter  grief  record, 
But  be  an  hour  of  union 

More  blessed  with  our  Lord  I 
With  nim  to  guide  and  save  us. 

No  changes  that  await. 
No  earthly  separations 

Can  leave  us  desolate  I 

fc  ns  all  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  dead,  and  then  shall  the 
be  Btill  ours  and  we  theirs,  and  heaven  our  common  and 
%l  home. 

Meet  again  !  yes,  we  shall  meet  again^ 
Though  now  we  part  in  pain. 

His  people  all 

Together  Christ  shall  call. 

Hallelujah  I 

Soon  the  days  of  absence  shall  be  o'er. 
And  thou  shalt  weep  no  more  ; 

Oar  meeting  day 

Shall  wipe  all  tears  away. 

HaUelujah ! 
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Now  I  go  with  gladness  to  our  homOi 
With  gladness  thou  shalt  come  ; 
There  I  will  wait 
To  meet  thee  at  Heaven's  gate. 

Hallelujah  ! 

Dearest !  what  delight  again  to  share 
Our  sweet  commnnion  there  ! 
To  walk  among 
The  holy  ransomed  throng. 

HaUelnjah  1 

Here,  in  many  agrief|  oar  hearts  wereoney 

But  there  in  joys  alone  ; 
Joy  fading  never, 
Inoieasing  deepening  ever. 

Hallelnjah  I 

Not  to  mortal  sight  can  it  be  given 
To  know  the  bliss  of  Heaven  ; 
But  then  shalt  be 
Soon  therci  and  sing  with  me. 

HaUelujah  1 

Meet  again  1  yeS|  we  shall  meet  agun, 
Though  now  we  part  in  pain  1 

Together  all 

His  people  Christ  shall  call. 

Hallelujah  1 


Art.  IY.— THE  GENERAL  A88EMBLT  OF  1867. 

Thb  Geitebal  Assembly  which  lately  convened  at  Lexington, 
was  said  to  be  tlie  most  numerous  assembly  of  our  church  that 
ever  met.  Many  who  have  had  large  experience,  also,  pronounced 
it  a  very  harmonious  assembly.  Its  members  were  sent  there 
by  Presbyteries  extending  from  Northern  Indiana  to  Texas,  from 
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mia  to  Maryland ;  and  yet,  while  their  discnsftionSi  on  many 
y  were  earnest  and  spirited,  not  an  nn-cbristian  word 
poken,  and  not  an  nnbrotherly  sentiment  expressed.  It 
kewise,  if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  least  protracted  of  all 
semblies,  for  it  adjourned  on  the  tenth  day.  That  a  very 
anions  body  should  be  able  to  despatch  its  bnsiness  with 
ty,  is,  of  course,  quite  natural ;  but  that  a  very  large  as- 
f  should  be  remarkable  for  harmony  and  despatch,  is  a  lit- 

f^ular,  and  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  be  explained.  Was 
ess  business  than  is  common !  Were  there  fewer  cases 
B  common  of  Caooethes  Zoquendi  amongst  the  members  of 
Asembly  ?  Had  we  a  better  Moderator  than  most  of  his 
lessors?  The  first  question  we  would  answer  negatively, 
le  second  afiSrmatively.  As  to  the  third,  we  say  unhesita- 
,  that  while  the  best  friend  of  Dr.  Van  Bensselaer  would 
ftira  that  he  had  excelled  all  who  ever  moderated  before 
^et,  on  the  other  hand,  his  worst  enemy,  (if  such  a  man  as 
re  any  enemies  at  all)  must  admit  that  he  presided  with  digni- 
ility,  impartiality,  courtesy  and  firmness.  We  think  it  a 
Kwsible  tning  for  a  presiding  oflicer  to  communicate  his  own 
in  some  measure,  to  the  body.  And  yet  why  need  we  seek 
tber  explanation  of  the  matter  than  the  power  and  infla- 
)f  the  good  hand  of  our  Qod  upon  us  t  Our  King  and  our 
is  the  God  of  all  grace,  to  whose  name  be  the  glory  of  all 
Lcellency  or  beauty  that  ever  shines  in  bis  church  I 

ELECnON  OF  THE  MODEBATOB. 

)re  is  one  observation,  however,  which  ought  to  be  made 
ling  the  election  of  Moderator  in  the  last  Assembly.  This 
ieved  to  be  the  first  time  that  nominations  have  been  accom- 
d  with  argument.  Judge  Fine,  in  nominating  Dr.  Yan 
telaer,  allowed  himself  to  urge  his  election  as  the  due  re- 
ef Dr.  Yan  Kensselaer^s  long  and  faithful  services :  and 
«v.  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  pleading  the  example  which  baa  just 
set  before  him,  detailed  some  of  the  important  services  of 
venerable  man  whom  be  nominated, — in  particular,  his  hav- 
)een  the  father  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  ear- 
r  enquired,  '^  if  it  were  not  time  be  should  be  properly  bon- 
Tor  all  this  ?"  We  suppose  the  venerable  fatner  has  been, 
B  honored  properly  and  truly  by  the  church,  though  never 
)d  Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  And  we  are  sure  the  Master 
eward  him,  of  His  infinite  grace,  for  every  service  he  has 
red.  It  is  belittling  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Swift  and  Dr. 
Etensselaer,  and  it  is  dishonoring  to  the  men  themselves,  to 
>f  their  being  rewarded  by  compliments  or  by  ofiSces. 
Qore  it  demarcuiaes  the  Assembly  itself  to  have  some  of  its 
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most  respected  members  set  up  as  candidates,  whose  friends  are 
to  make  speeches  of  recommendation  for  them  to  the  Hoase. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  BULING  ELDEBS. 

The  roll  of  the  Assembly  presents  us  278  names.    Of  tbeee,  152 
were  ministers,  and  126  elders — that  is,   the  elders  were  fewer 
than  the  ministers  by  only  26  names.    Surely  this  looks  like  some 
progress  and  development  of  the  idea  that  the  Euline  Elder  ia 
the  aboriginal  Presbyter.   It  is  plain  that  not  simply  in  the  chorch 
at  large,  but  also  amongst  the  elders  themselves,  there  is  a  convic- 
tion, now  at  length,  of  this  aboriginal  Presbyter's  having  a  higher 
end  in  attending  her  courts  than  simply  (as  Dr.  Breckinridge  says 
it  used  to  be  understood)  that  he  might  ^^  let  down  the  bars  ror 
the  minister  to  pass  through."    Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
they  shall  be  of  use  in  keeping  up  bars  which  ministers  may  be 
too  williug  to  let  down  for  themselves. 

OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  Standing  Committees  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Synodical  Records,  we  notice  that  the  Moderator  suc- 
ceeded in  distributing  the  duties  to  beperformed  amongst  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Assembly.     We  have  found  a  tew  namei 
of  ministers  oh  more  than  one  committee,  and  a  few  names  of  el- 
ders on  no  committee  at  all.    But  to  a  greater  extent  than  hai 
been  customary,  as  we  suppose,  the  work  to  be  done  was  divided 
out  amongst  all  present  at  the  beginning.    We  regard  this  a  mat- 
ter of  importance.    In  addition  to  this,  it  is  unquestionably  veiy 
desirable  that  for  several  days,  at  the  outset,  the  Assembly  shoold 
hold  no  afternoon  meeting.     By  dividing  the  whole  work  to  be 
done  amongst  the  whole  body,  and  then  giving  time  for  the  com- 
mittees to  meet  and  consider  carefully  what  is  referred  to  them, 
the  business  of  the  church  might  be  done  with  despatch,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  due  deliberation.     We  think,  one  reason  why 
the  house  got  to  the  end  of  the  docket  at  Lexington  in  ten  dajs, 
was,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  adopted  this  plan.     But  withoat 
doubt,  every  man  present  is  aware  that  during  the  last  three  daji, 
many  things  were  too  rapidly  despatched. 

A  large  part  of  the  reports  from  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures,  were  reports  ouly  from  single  individuals  of  thatoom- 
mittee.    After  the  third  day,  the  Assembly  refused  to  give  up  the 
afternoon   to   committees;  whereupon   the  Committee  on  Bilb 
and  Overtures,  unwilling  to  quit  the  Assembly  during  its  regular 
meetings,  divided  what  remained  of  their   business  amongst  the 
individual  men  that  composed  it.    Accordiligly,   instead  of  the 
well-considered  judgment  of  a  large  and  able  committee  upon  the 
difficult  and  important  mattei*s  committed  to  them,  the  Assembly 
had  the  individual  judgment  of  one  man ;  and  accordingly,  alaO| 
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the  matters  in  anestion  were  either  discussed  by  the  whole  house 
at  a  great  sacrince  of  time  aud  patience,  or  else  were  very  uncere- 
moniously passed  over. 

OPENING    SERMON. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  M'Farland,  the  last  Moderator,  Dr. 
Hoge  preached  to  the  Assembly  a  very  edifying  sermon  from  the 
text:  "Lo  I  am  with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
Christ's  presence  always  with  His  ministers  and  His  church,  was 
the  subject  of  discourse,  and  it  was  handled  with  delightful  sim- 
plicity, solemnity,  and  unction. 

PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

Gincinnatti,  Bochester,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  were 
nominated.    The  chief  contest  lay  between  the  two  last  named 
points.    The  advocates  of  New  Orleans,  besides  the  usefulness  of 
our  meeting  there  to  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  South  West,  seemed  to  urge  nothing  else  except  that  it  would 
not  involve  any  real  danger  to  the  valuable  lives  and  the  precious 
health  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly.    The  speakers  adverse 
to  New  Orleans,  did  not  express  any  fear  of  carrying  the  Assem- 
bly thither,  but  the  speakers  for  New  Orleans  seemed  instinctive- 
ly to  harp  upon   this  one  point  in  her  defence,  as   though  they 
knew  that  that  was  considered  to  be  the  real  point  of  weakness  in 
their  case.    No  doubt  they  remembered  how,  in  Buffalo,  the  As- 
sembly had  preferred  Nashville  to  New  Orleans  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  danger  from  Yellow  Fever  I    At  the  same  time  in  fa- 
vour of  Philadelphia,  it  was  maintained  to  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, that  the  Assembly  should  meet  there  next  year,  because  it 
will  be  the  hundredth   anniversary  of  the  union  on  that  spot,  of 
the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     "  Thither  (said  the 
speaker)  let  us  go,  and  there  let  us  raise  our  Ebenezer,  God  hav- 
ing blessed  us  for  these  hundred  years."     "But,"  (it  was  replied,) 
'^  there  is  no  special  importance  in   celebrating  that  historical 
event  in  Philadelphia.    If  it  would  be  pleasant  and  interesting 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,   where  the  church  was  born   and  cradled, 
for  the  celebration  of  that  centenary,  so,  also,  in  another  aspect, 
it  would  be  striking  and  impressive  to  go  out  and  celebrate  it  in 
those  remote  regions  to   which  the  church  has  since  advanced. 
And  after  all  that  had  been  heard  on  that  floor,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  ^  to  New  Orleans,   expresslv  that  the  Assembly 
might  not  agam  exhibit  an  unworthy  timidity.     We  encourage 
our  Missionaries  to  go  out  into  the  dark  and  dangerous  places  of 
the  earth,  and  it  does  not  become  the  Assembly  to  suffer  the  fear 
of  yellow  fever  to  be  continually  hunting  it  like  a  ghost  and 
frightening  it  from  its  propriety.    Let  us  go  down  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  at  that  outpost  celebrate  the  great  things  God  has  done 
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for  us  during  these  hundred  years.  We  took  flight  first  from 
Philadelphia;  let  us  so  and  take  a  second  flight  from  the  far  off 
regions  of  the  South  West !" 

upon  taking  the  vote,  New  Orleans  had  a  clear  majority  of 
nine  over  all  the  other  nominations  put  together,  and  its  friends 
testified  their  gratification  by  audible  applause,  which  the  Mode- 
rator very  properly  checked  at  once.     We  confess  to  a  very  decided 
feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  result,  quite  independent  of  any 
share  we  had   personally  in  the  discussion.    We  viewed  it  as  a 
distinct  deliverance  of  the  house  specifically  to  this  effect,  that 
we  will  hold  the  next  Qeueral   Assembly,  Ood  willing,  at  tbe 
Crescent  City,  all  former  fears  about  yellow  fever  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.    The  question  having  come  directly  before  the 
Assembly  as  a  question  of  faith  in  Ood's  providence,  it  would  haTo 
been  a  sad  thing,  had   the  church  said  again,  that  she  could  not 
trust  herself  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  May,  which  is  jost 
about  two  months  before  the  fever  ever  begins  there.     We  regret 
the   change  of  the  time  of  meeting,  which   was   subsequently 
made,  as  being  a  small  result  of  the  same  fears  which  on  this  oo* 
casion  had  been  overcome.    As  to  the  matter  of  suffering  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather  in  New  Orleans  so  late  in  May,  which  w% 
heard  enlarged  upon,  in  private,  by  the  dwellers  in  the  far  North 
and  North  West,  we  opine  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  the  esse 
of  our  brethren  next  spring,  as  it  generally  is,   that  persons  from 
the  North,  in  ordinary  health,  bear  a  first  summer  in  the  South,  bet- 
ter than  the  Southern  people  themselves;  just  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
Sersons  from  the  South,  in  ordinary  health,  bear  a  first  winter  at  the 
forth  better  than  the  Northern  people  do  themselves.  If  our  coun- 
try, our  whole  country,  be,  indeed,  the  field  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  is  now  more  than  ever  her  peculiar  hope 
and  rejoicing,  let   us  accept  the  mission  cheerfully;  and  let  the 
General  Assembly  go  from  time  to  time,  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  as  Providence  may  direct. 

'  *  No  bartiing  beats  by  daj 
Nor  blasts  of  eveDing  air 
Shall  take  our  health  awaj 
If  God  be  with  us  there. 
We'll  go  and  come 
Nor  fear  to  die,  till  from  on  high 
He  calls  us  home.** 

DELEGATES  FROM  OOBBESPONDING  BODIES. 

The  only  delegate  from  New  England  to  the  Assembly,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  of  Vermont.  He  read  a  respectful  address  to 
the  body,  expressing  kindness  and  Christion  love  for  ns,  and  ae* 
knowleuging  that  our  church  is  ^^  resting  in  glorious  truths,'* 
^^  aboun£ng  in  blessed  examples  of  living  piety,"  and  ^^  doing  a 
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dat  work  in  the  vast  field  we  occupy."    He  hinted  inoffensively 
the  sabject  of  slavery,  saying  that  if  compelled  now,  as  in  the 

r'nning,  to  differ  in  some  things,  the  same  charity  which  anima- 
their  fathers  and  oars  ought  to  prevail  betwixt  us  their  sons, 
it  he  appeared  to  us,  we  confess,  to  employ  a  spice  of  some- 
ing  like  arrogance  and  assumption  when  he  said,  Vermont  has 
10  rich  prairies  for  the  golden  harvest ;  no  sunny  land  for  the 
Iroetto  and  magnolia ;  no  deep  waters  for  the  ships  of  the  sea 
i  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  onlv  a  cold  climate  and  a 
qged  soil,  and  that  her  people  are,  almost  by  consequence, 
luBtrious,  frugal,  and  moral,  robust,  enterprising,  loyal  and  liber- 
loving."  Also  that  her  '^  distinctive  mission  appears  to  be,  to 
Id  school-houses  and  raise  men."  If  their  cold  climate  and 
ged  soil  involve  cUmost  as  a  consequence  their  industry,  mo- 
ity,  love  of  liberty,  and  other  like  moral  qualities,  of  course 
rich  soil  and  the  sunny  sky  which  he  ascribed  to  us,  involved, 
»at  as  consequentially,  that  we  should  be  indolent  and  immoral 
1  should  hate  liberty.  In  like  manner,  if  their  ^'  distinctive 
iBion  "  is  to  build  school -houses  and  raise  men,  of  course  we  can 
re  no  just  claim  to  any  education,  unless  we  have  imported  it 
m  Yermont,  and  must  be  all  a  race  of  bearded  boys  instead  of 
n,  except  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  found  amongst  us  a  sprink- 
g  of  Green  Mountaineers.  The  Moderator  evidently  perceived 
is  slight  odour  of  arrogance,  for,  while  very  kind  and  courteous 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Butler's  address,  returning  the  olive  branch 

race  for  the  evergreen,  which  Mr.  Butler  presented  us,  he  yet 
to  him  bluntly,  '^  You  tell  us  your  mission  is  to  raise  men. 
onot  suppose  you  have  the  monopoly  of  that  business ;  we,  also, 
« trying  to  do  something  in  the  same  line,  and  are  elad  to  have 
)ii  for  fellow- workers.  You  tell  us  that  you  are  a  liberty-loving 
Qople.  We  also  love  liberty,  and  we  appreciate  in  others  that 
ITS  of  it  which  is  loyal  and  conservative."  Yes  I  Presbyterians 
0  love  liberty,  and  have  always  been  foremost  amon^t  its  defen* 
ere.  It  was  so  in  Geneva,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  and 
was  so  when  these  free  and  independent  States  w^re  British 
lonies.  And  so  must  it  be  always,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
riociples  of  Presbyterians.  And  yet,  is  it  equally  true  and 
anifest,  that  Presbyterians,  the  old  and  genuine  school  of  them, 
e  the  greatest  foes  of  Abolitionism  in  au  this  land.  The  expla- 
ition  of  the  paradox  is,  that  Prebyterians  know  that  liberty  is 
j;ood  thing  only  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  that  oftentimes 
itraint  is  better  for  men  than  freedom.  They  know  that  liberty 
QOt  the  right  of  all  men,  but,  like  property,  is  the  right  of  those 
|y  who  are  bom  to  it,  or  who  have  legally  and  honestly  acquired  it. 
e  liberty  loved  by  Presbyterians,  is  not  that  wild,  radical, 
motions  thing,  which  levels  down  all^to  one  equality  of  baseness, 
it  is  that  distinguishing  and  ennobling  mheriUmce  which 
43 
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free  sires  hand  down  to  free  sons,  or  else  that  distingnisbing  and 
ennobling  acquisition  which  God,  in  His  good  providence,  ena- 
bles and  permits  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  people  to  wrest  from 
the  tyrant's  hand,  who  seeks  to  rob  them  of  those  i*igbt8  whicb 
belong  to  them  even  under  bis    oppressive  rale.    l%e  liberty 
which  Presbyterians  love,  is  rational,   regulated,  constitutiooil 
freedom,  the  gift  of  God  to  but  few  of  the  nations,  for  which  few 
of  them  are  prepared,  and  which  belongs,  of  right,  therefore,  bot 
to  those  few.    As  for  the  Presbyterians  of  the  South,  the  only 
Presbyterians  who  are  connected  with  American  slavery,  the  onlr 
ones  who  know  it,  and  the  only  ones  responsible  for  it,  we  wm 
undertake  to  say   for  them,  that  in  a  certain  sense,  they  love 
slevery  as  truly  as  they  love  liberty.    If  you  take  slavery  to  be 
the  Synonyme  of  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  master^s  part,  and 
of  ignorance,  licentiousness,  sunering  and  misery  on  the  parte! 
the  slave,  of  course  they  do  not  love  nor  admire  it.    But,  regard- 
ing the  term  as  expressive,  simply,  of  the  relation  which  subBisli 
between  the  two    races  that  occupy  these  Southern  States ;  tfait 
relation,  by  which  the  one  race  governs  and  regulates,  civilizes,  ele* 
vatesand  improves  the  other;   that  relation,  by  which  the  combine! 
skill  and  industry  of  the  two  races,  by  which  their  combined  cap- 
ital  and  labor  is  making  the  swamps  of  the  South   support  toe 
commerce  and  the  manufactures  of  two  continents  and  clothe  the 
world ;  that   relation,  which  makes  of  these  two  races,  so  dissim- 
ilar from  each  other,  and  yet  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  the 
all-wise  God  so  closely  and  so  inseparably  fastened  together,  one 
harmonious  whole;  that  relation   which     constitutes  the  white  \ 
man  a  kind  protector  and  the  black  man  his  loyal  and  affection-  j 
ate    dependant ;    that    relation,  which  makes    these  two  races  j 
(unlike  the  free  negro  and  the  white  hireling  of  the  North)  to  ha?e 
one  interest,  and    to  be  not  antagonists,  but  friends ;  we  say,  re- 
regarding  slavery,  in  this,  its  real  and  true  apsect,  the  liberty-loving 
•Presbyterians  of  the  South  love  slavery  too.     You  may  find  indi- 
vidual cases  of  hardship  under  this  relation ;  you  may  iind  abi- 
ses  of  the  relation  which  ou^ht  to  be  reformed,  but  to  fasten  your 
eye  on  them  is  not  to  take  a  large,  and  ju3t,  and  comprensive  view 
of  the  subject,  in  which  view  we  are  contemplating  it,  when  we 
say  the  relation  is  good  and  not  evil.     As  regards  abolition  on  tk 
soil]  as  regards  this  alternative  of  slavery ^  whether  contemplated 
as  a  near  or  a  distant  event,  whether  to  be  effected  by  sudden  or 
bv  gradual  means,  we  think  Southern  Presbyterians  all  contem- 
plate this  with  horror,  as  necessarily  involving  the  destruction  ot 
one,  and  the  injury  of  both  races.     Once  made  antagonists,  theie 
could  be  no  more  peace  between  the  two.     And  woe  to  the  negro 
race  if  once  the  stronger  people  should  believe  it  necessary  to  ex- 
terminate them  I    A  worse  than  the  red  men's  fate  must  be  Uie 
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doom  of  the  black  man;  if  ever,  od  this  soil,  put  in  opposition  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bntler^s  friendly  and  respectful 
tddress  to  the  Assembly,  with  its  compliments  about  '^  resting  in 
glorions   truths,  and  abounding  in   blessed  examples  of  living 
piety,"  few,  perhaps  none,  of  tue  men  whom  he  aadressed,  were 
iware  that  the  body  which  sent  him  to  us,  had  at  their  last  meet- 
iB|^,  adopted  the  following  resolution,  viz. ;  '^  That  if  the  delegate 
from  the  General  Assembly   of  the  Presbyterian   Church,*  has 
inferred  fronf  his  courteous  reception  here^  that  in  our  judgment, 
ilavery  is  less  a  wrong  than  polygamy,  he  has  mistaken  the  senti- 
ments of  this  body."    Now,  it  is  certainly  a  curious  thing,  for  an 
oeclesiastical  body  to  send   us  a  delegate  to  tell  our  church  about 
ill  '^ resting  inglorious  truths,  and  abounding  in  blessed  examples 
of  living  piety,''  and  for  the  same  body  at  the  same  time  to  pass 
»  resolution  telling  us,  that  if  they  had  been  civil  to  our  delegate, 
ve  must  please  not  to  forget  that  we  deserved  the  very  contrarv 
treatment ;  as  though  a  gentleman  should  receive  his  guest  with 
nany  expressions  of  friendship,   but  take  a  sly  opportunity  to 
vhisper  in  his  ear  that  he  must  remember  how  richly  he  deserved 
Id  be  kicked  out  of  doors  I    We  cannot  conceive,  now  any  man 
with  such  a  reception  given  him,  as  our  delegate  must  have 
neeived,  and  without  the  subsequent  sly  insinuation  dropped  into 
his  ear,  could  fail  of  making  just  the  very  '^  mistake*^  reierred  to 
in  the  resolution.    The  General  Assembly  seemed  to  regard  this 
MBolntion  of  the  Vermont  Convention  as,  indeed,  a  very  curious 
neeimen  of  good  manners,  for  there  was  evidently  but  one  emo- 
tK)Q  in  the  whole  house  when  the  resolution  was  read  ;  an  emotion 
tiutt  showed  itself  in  a  universal  smile.     But  is  there  not  some- 
thing more  to  be  seen  here,  as  we  now  have  time  to  review  the 
whole  affair,  than  merely  an  original  kind  of  politeness  ?    Is  this 
aot  aho  a  singular  specimen  of  consistency,  of  frankness,  and  of 
honesty  ?    What !    Keceive  with  courtesy  the  visit  of  one,  whom 
jQji  feel  you  ought  to  turn  out  of  doors,  and  then  return  his  visit 
Mxt  day,  and  praise  him  to  his  face  as  a  gentleman   and  a  Chris- 
tian I    Is  this  Green  Mountain  candour  f   Is  this  Vermont  Con- 
gregational truthfulness  ?    And  does  Vermont  claim  it  to  be  her 
peculiar  mission  to  raise  men?    We  would  much  rather  allow, 
that  she,  like  her  sister,  Connecticut,  has  a  call  to  raise  nutmegs. 
This  resolution  of  our  Vermont  friends,  well  illustrates  to  how 
|reat  an  extent,  abolition  is  an  unreal  thing — a  sham,  a  fiction,  a 
manufactured  sentiment,  and  not  a  true  and  genuine  one.    Here 
ii  a  body  of  grave  divines,  resolving  that  they  regard  slavery  just 
16  they  regard   polygamy     Now  if  this  were  anything  more  tnan 
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a  mere  wooden  nutmeg^  if  it  were  designed  for  anytfainff  else  than 
^^  Buncombe,"  what  made  them  continue  the  correspondence  with 
men  who  practise  the  abomination  ?    Dr.  Bowman,  a  well  known 
slaveholder  from  Georgia,  is  sent  to  them,  and  they  receive  him 
courteously,  yet  afterwards  they  gently  insinuate  that  they  do 
really  loathe  him  as  they  would  a  bigamist  or  a  polygamist  1    It 
is  not  true  !  They  try  to  think  so,  and  to  persuade  others  to  think 
BO,  but  they  are  manufacturing  sentiment,  not  feeling  it.    Would 
they  have  courteously   received  a  Mormon  from  Utah  into  their 
Convention  ?    Do  they  really  mean  to  say  they  wouTd  have  enteN 
tained  Bri^ham   Young  as  they  did  Dr.  Bowman !     And  that 
they  are  willing  to  sena  a  delegate  to  a  Mormon  Oouncil  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  *'  resting  in  glorious  truths  and  abounding  in 
blessed  examples  of  living  piety  ?" 

We  have  seen  many  like  illustrations  of  the  unreality  and  fio- 
titiousness  of  a  large  part  of  abolition,  showing  that  after  all,  it 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  simply  a  device,  an  invention^  a  means  to  an 
end,  viz.,  sectional  growth ;  and  that  end  itself  a  means  to  an- 
other end,  viz.,  the  sway  of  the  power  of  this  government  to  lay 
taxes,  raise  revenue  and  distribute  the  same  I  But  we  will  drop 
the  subject,  after  presenting  our  readers  with  the  calm  and  digni* 
iied  report  on  the  subjct  of  Delegates  to  New  England,  whieh 
the  Assembly  adopted. 

''  The  Committee  recommend  that  no  Delegate  be  sent  ftf 
the  present,  to  any  of  the  Congregational  bodies  of  New  Eodand. 
One  of  them  has  expressly  informed  us  that  the  correspondenee 
is  discontinued  by  its  own  act.  Others  have  so  far  entertained 
the  same  design  as  to  refer  the  question  of  discontinuance  to 
their  district  associations  for  ultimate  decision  ;  and  none  of  tbem 
is,  in  fact,  represented  at  this  Assembly  except  the  Evangelical 
Convention  of  Vermont.  And  although  it  is  due  to  Rev.  J.  F. 
Butler,  to  record  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  eminent  courtesy 
and  the  fraternal  spirit,  with  which  ho  has  represented  his  Breth- 
ren here;  yet  the  Committee  have  been  grieved  to  find,  in  the 
published  Minutes  of  that  Consociation  at  their  last  meeting,  a 
very  offensive  resolution,  as  well  as  proceedings  of  a  secular  and 
political  bearing,  which  the  sense  of  our  Eclesiastical  Assembliei 
seeks  to  avoid.'"* 


*  Note.  From  the  oflScial  NarratiTO  of  the  same  Generml  CooTention  of  YenDOO^ 
which  passed  the  resolutiou  aforesaid,  we  talce  the  following  paragraphs.  The  Itoliai 
are  ours: 

*  *  In  adding  up  the  statistics  of  the  year,  resalts  stand  before  us  which  should  moft 
our  souls.  A  few  revivals  have  indeed  been  named  and  cause  us  joy ;  and  some  chuithsi 
in  most  of  the  Associations  have  had  a  small  increase ;  but  in  the  aggregate  q« 
membership  has  been  diminished  70.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  our  nomlSer  has  bssa 
annually  le.^s,  for  ten  years,  with  a  single  eiception;  and  we  now  have  in  our  chorehtl 
About  five  thousand  leas  than  we  had  20  yean  ago.  Not  a  startling  loss  for  any  one  ymt^ 
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THE  REFOBMED  DUTCH  OHUBOH. 

this  much  respected  body  of  Presbyterian  Brethren,  the 
»ly  was  favoured  with  a  cordial  and  fraternal  address  by 
^legate,   the  Bev.  Dr.  Abeel.    He  concluded  his  pleasant 

Jnent  speech  with  the  hope,  that  as  our  church  ^^  covers 
e  land,  it  might  be  the  means  of  counteracting  all  unholy 
!e8  that  tend  to  embitter  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
nst  each  other,  and  might  serve  to  bind  the  whole  together.'' 
)derator,  Dr.  Van  Eensselaer,  himself  of  Dutch  descent, 
tly  offered,  on  the  part  of  our  Assembly,  "to  smoke 
s  of  peace  "  with  Dr.  Abeel  and  the  Dutch  Church.  Ho 
id,  "  We  understand  the  subject  to  which  you  have  allu- 
d  are  glad  that  your  church  sees  eve  to  eye  with  ours.*^ 
V.  John  Woodbridge  was  appointed  Delegate  to  the  Re- 
Dutch  Church  Synod,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lepo  his  alter- 
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Elev.  N.  M.  Gordon,  on  behalf  of  this  Synod,  was  intro- 

0  the  Assembly.  If  the  body  he  represented  were  small, 
d  her  fidelity  to  the  truth  was  enough  to  commend  her  to 

1  regards  of  the  Assemblv.  She  had  sixty  ministers,  one 
i  churches,  a  College,  and  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  is 
iomething  both  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The 
n  Synod  had,  of  late  years,  been  virtually  excluded  from 
owship  of  her  own  Sister-Synods  of  the  iNorth  and  West 

action  of  these  latter,  on  the  subiect  of  slavery.  She 
:en  no  new  ground  on  that  subject,  out  stood  where  she 
^ays  stood,  and  had  been  left  alone  to  preach  the  gospel 
ers  and  slaves.  In  rei^ard  to  a  union  with  the  Presbyte- 
arch,  some  progreBS  had  been  made  in  the  waj  of  remo- 
BScuIties.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  always 
alous  of  every  thing  like  unsound  doctrine,  and  accordingly 
ition  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  Old  School,  mid 
dded  her  to  the  confidence  of  his  Synod.  He  must  say 
ight  not  to  be  any  insuperable  bar  to  a  union.    But  allow- 


m  than  one  and  a  half  per  year  to  a  church,  BtiU,  to  goon  thu  for  only  ahowt 
years  would  blot  ut  out  r 

emn  arrett  thit  course  of  declension,  and  diffuse  proeperitj  throaghoot  our 

What  can  expel  worldliness  from  the  churches,  raise  their  tone  of  pietj, 

new  life  into  all  their  doings  ?    WhtL%ctLU  roll  back  the  tide  q^  tfiror,  gather 

into  the  fold ,  and  multiply  candidates  for  the  ministry  t    Nothing  leM  than 

mnd  thorough  revrral  of  religion  I" 

riemal  and  agitating  questions  of  the  age,  important  thouah  they  may  be^ 

led  us  from  attention  to  personal  piety,  from  duty  in  our  do9ets  ind  fami- 
direct  individual  ^orts  to  save  soulsj* 
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ance  must  be  made  for  the  convictions  of  each  party,  and  mntnal 
forbearance  exercised  with  respect  to  their  honest  differences. 
The  Synod  would  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Old  Providence  Chnrcb, 
Augusta  Co.,  Virginia,  where  they  would  be  glad  to  see  a  dele* 
gate  from  the  Assembly. 

The  Moderator  answered  with  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Oor^ 
don,  on  behalf  of  the  Synod.  ^'  A  church  that  holds  the  truth  inajr  j 
be  small,  but  cannot  be  insignificant.  We  hope  some  day  to  b% 
one,  but  that  whole  subject  must  be  left  to  the  committee  haviog 
it  in  charge.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  preaching  to  tin 
colored  people.  There  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  men  on 
this  floor  wno  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  ^ood  work. 
Our  church  and  yours  agreeing  on  that  subject  as  well  as  in  do^ 
trine,  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  be  united,  if  God,  in  Hii 
providence  shall  open  the  way.  We  hope  and  pray,  that  tht 
union  may  be  consummated.  May  the  God  of  all  grace  blev 
you  and  the  body  which  you  represent.  Carry  to  your  Sjnod 
our  cordial  salutations  and  our  best  wishes." 

In  respect  to  the  desired  union,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  bt 
lowing  Report  of  the  Committeon  Foreign  Corresponoence: 

^'  In  relation  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Cater  from  tin 
Committee  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  open  < 
correspondence,  and  confer  about  a  ^closer  union  with  the  Aaioeh 
ated  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  we  recommend  that  the  samt 
Committee  be  continued,  with  the  assurance,  that  this  Gtenenl 
Assembly  is  gratified  with  the  progress  already  made  in  theie  | 
good  work ;  and  desires  that  even  if  a  closer  union  with  tluit 
evangelical  body  be  not  consummated,  the  interchange  of  delegate! 
and  expressions  of  fraternal  love,  so  pleasantly  begun,  may  b* 
perpetual." 

THE  LETTEB  FROM   THE  BEFOBMED  PRESBYTEBIAK  0HT7B0H. 

In  respect  to  this  matter,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence : 

^^  In  relation  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  from  whiek 
a  letter  has  been  received,  of  remonstrance  against  our  settM 
principles  of  discipline  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  committet 
would  remind  the  Assembly,  that   thirty    years  ago,  that  bodr 
declined  to  sanction  the  arrangement  of  any  correspondence  win 
the  General  Assembly;  although  unanimously  agreed  to  by tbiiij 
body.    And  we  do  not  deem  it  our  duty,  in  this  case,  to  sead^l 
them  a  reply,  especially  as  the  position  of  our  church,  on  the  Bab*.{ 
ject  referred  to,  needs  no  further  explanation. 

But  we  fully   reciprocate  the  expressions  of  fraternal 
and  of  confidence  in  our  order,  and  the  steadfastness  of  our 
which  the  letter  conveys,  and  would  rejoice  to  have  the  bondiotr^ 
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iBtian  fellowship  with  that  body  made  closer,  if  it  could  be 
le  consistentlj  with  the  claims  of  truth  and  peace." 

BOARD  OF    DOMESTIC  MISSIOlirS. 

[he  Report  of  this  Board  showed  that  we  have  now  in  com- 
ksion,  590  Domestic  Missionaries,  being  an  increase  in  the 
nber  of  24  over  last  year.  The  number  of  churches  and  sta- 
18  supplied  by  the  Missionaries,  is  904.  The  receipts  of  the 
r,  from  all  sources,  were  $93,248.99;  add  the  balance  on  hand 
be  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  total  resources  of  the  Board 
log  the  year  amounted  to  $114,382.16.  The  amount  paid  out 
iDg  the  year,  was  $95,121.76,  leaving  on  hand,  a  balance  of 
^50.10.  But  the  amount  due  to  the  Missionaries,  is  $12,964.- 
80  that  the  real  balance  on  hand,  is  $6,295.64.  The  aggregate 
dpts  from  March  Ist,  1856,  to  March  1st,  1857,  have  been  less 
tiearly  $4,000,  than  the  receipts  of  the  year  previous.  At  the 
le  time,  the  appropriations  have  exceeaed  those  of  the  previ- 
year,  by  nearly  $9,000.  The  available  balance  on  nand, 
rch  1st,  is  considerable,  but  should  not  be  misunderstood  by 
church.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  report  is  made, 
balance  on  hand  is  always  larger  than  at  any  other  period. 
thout  such  a  balance  thenj  the  operations  of  the  Board  could 
be  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  present 
izpended  balance,  is,  indeed,  less  than  it  was  last  year,  and  the 
propriations  being  on  a  larger  scale,  enlarged  contributions  are 
lispensable,  if  the  church  would  not  leave  the  Board  involved 
debt. 

Upon  the  subject  of  J^on- Contributing  Churches^  we  quote  the 
Kise  language  employed  by  the  Board,  and  would  recommend 
rreaders  to  look  at  it  with  attention^ 

''In  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish  of 
e  Church,  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  like  the  other 
wrds,  of  the  Church,  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of  what 
ealled  *'  the  Systematic  Benevolence  IPlan^^^  and  has  dispensed 
kh  collecting  agents  altogether.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  aU 
I  pastors  themselves  would  present  the  cause  of  Domestic  Mis- 
US  to  their  people,  and  all  the  churches  would  take  up  collee- 
ns for  the  Board  annually ;  and  especially  if  arrangements 
re  made  in  every  congregation  to  procure  subscriptions  from 
try  individual  connected  with  them  to  be  collectea  regularlv 
I  at  stated  periods,  it  would  be  the  most  economical  and  efii- 
it  plan  that  could  be  devised.  Perhaps  the  experiment,  thus 
lias  worked  as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  for,  as 
ed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  ''It  was  not  to  be  expected 
;  8o  great  a  change  in  our  benevolent  operations,  involving  the 
ige  of  habits  which  have  obtained  amongst  us  for  so  many 
-8,  could  be  made  at  once,  and  without  dimcnlty."    It  is  cer- 
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tainly  encouraging  to  find  tbat  thennmber  of  contributing  chnn 
to  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  is  increasing,   though  ^ 
slowly,  from  year  to  year.    In  1855-6,  the  increase  over  the 
vions  year  was  about  100,  and  last  year,  1856-7,  the  incn 
over  the  former  year  was  about  153. 

This  result,  although  encouraging,  is  far  from  being  satisfactc 
while *the  number  of  non-contributing  churches  continues  to 
80  large.  According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assemblj 
1856,  the  number  of  churches,  connected  with  the  Assembly,  i 
8,146.  The  number  of  churches  which  contributed  to  the  Boa 
during  the  past  year,  was  about  1503;  thus  showing  that  at  k 
1643  churches  contributed  nothing  to  the  Board  of  Dome 
Missions  ^during  the  past  fiscal  year:  we  say,  at  least,  because 
have  taken  no  account  in  this  estimate  of  the  churches  wh 
were  organized  during  the  year  and  which  may  considers 
swell  this  number.  Mo  doubt  a  much  larger  number  of  churc 
than  we  have  mentioned  will  report  to  the  General  Assem 
that  they  have  made  contributions  to  the  cattle  of  Domestic  1 
sions  during  the  year:  but  none  of  their  contributions  camei 
our  treasury,  and  the  Board,  as  such,  derived  no  pecuniary  aa 
tance  from  them. 

If,  then,  more  than  sixteen  htmdred  organized  churches  cod 
buted  nothing,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  Board  of  Domei 
Missions,  ought  there  not  to  be  continued  and  more  earnest  efi 
made  to  induce  them  to  discharge  their  duty  ?  Who  are  chi< 
to  blame  for  such  delinquencies  f  Would  not  the  greater  pari 
those  delinquent  churches  have  contributed  to  the  Board  if  th 
pastors  or  stated  supplies  had  brought  the  cause  before  them  i 
given  them  the  opportunity  of  giving?  We  have  no  doubt  ti 
would,  and  fearful  indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  those  minist 
of  the  gospel  who  have  not  discharged  this  duty.  '^  In  the  pr 
tical  workmg  of  this  system,"  said  the  last  General  Assemb 
^'  we  are  persuaded  tbat  all  failures  are  owing  mainly  to  the  n 
lect  or  timidity  of  the  ministry,  in  not  bringing  the  subject  fai 
and  prominently  before  the  churches;  and  hence  they  resolf* 
^^  That  all  our  pastors  and  stated  supplies  be  earnestly  request 
for  our  Lord's  sake,  to  give  to  every  member  of  their  cunrcl 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  something  for  the  glory  of  0 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  various  objects  ordered  by  the  j 
sembly,  publicly  and  prominently  from  the  pulpit ;  and  that  1 
Presbyteries  be  earnestly  requested  to  see  that  the  same  privik 
is  afforded  to  all  their  vacant  churches,  and  that  they  report  tl 
action  on  this  subject,  and  the  success  of  it,  to  the  next  G^ 
Assembly." 

The    timidity  of   ministers  in  presenting  the  claims  of 
Board  is  to  us  surprising,  not  merely  because,  as  the  minister 
Ohrist|  they  are  bound  to  discharge  their  duty,  whether  men 
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hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  but  also  because  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ara 
kindly  disposed  to  give,  and  are  gratified  when  the  opportunity 
is  aflforded  them  of  doing  so.  We  have  heard  of  a  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  church-sessions  htive  prevented  pastors  from  tak- 
ing up  collections  for  the  Board ;  but  such  cases  are  happily  very 
rare,  and  they  ought  to  be  brought,  by  the  pastors,  to  the  notice 
of  their  Presoyteries,  that  they  may  discipline  the  elders  who 
thus  presumptuously  and  wickedly  rebel,  not  only  against  the 
solemn  injunctions  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
Church,  but  also  against  the  supreme  authority  and  plain  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  himself.  There  are,  however,  very  few  sessions 
that  would  not  consent  to  the  presentation  of  any  object  ordered 
by  the  General  Assembly,  so  that  the  neglect  of  this  duty  is  al- 
most in  every  case  justly  chargeable  to  the  pastor  or  stated  sup- 
ply." 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  Board,  in  this  extract,  dis- 
tinctly take  the  ground,  that  although  a  ^^  much  larger  number  of 
churches  than  1643,  will  no  doubt  report  to  the  Assembly,  contri- 
butions made  by  them  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  none  of  their  contributions  came  into  the  Board's 
treasury,  and  the  Board,  as  such,  derived  no  pecuniary  assistance 
from  them,  therefore  these  churches  are  delinquent  churches,  and 
the  responsibility  of  their  minister  is  a  fearful  one,  and  also  that 
church  sessions  who  prevent  pastors  from  taking  up  collections 
for  the  Board,  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  Presbyteries,  that  they 
may  discipline  the  elders  who  thus  presumptuously  and  wickedly 
rebel,  &c."  The  position  officially  taken  by  the  Board,  then,  is 
that  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions,  if  not  made 
through  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  do  not  shield  a  church  from 
censure  as  delinquents  nor  its  pastor  iroxn  fearful  responsibility ^ 
Dor  its  session  from  discipline  as  presumptuously  and  uyichedl/y 
reheUiaus  ! 

Our  readers  will  also  observe,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Ajssembly  quoted  by  the  Board,  falls  far  short  of  sustaining  it  in 
this  position.  The  Assembly  in  their  call  ^^  for  our  Lord's  sake 
upon  all  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  to  give  the  churches  the 
opportunity  of  contributing  something  for  the  glory  of  God," 
bad  been  careful  to  use  the  expression  to  the  various  objects  /  and 
the  reason  was,  that  the  Assembly  well  knew  that  many  of  its 
churches  and  Presbyteries  prefer  to  dispense  themselves  their 
own  funds  for  Domestic  Missions.  In  thejudgment  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  however,  giving  to  the  object  of  Domestic 
Missions  is  nothing,  except  it  be  done  through  their  treasury  I 

When  the  standing  committee   on  the  report  of  this  Board, 
came  to  make  their  report,  the  chairman,  in  presenting  a  series  of 
resolutions,  said :  ^^  While  we  meet  here  and  exchange  friendly 
44 
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greetings,  mnst  not  a  feeling  of  shame  arise,  that  so  many  of  our 
cburcbus  have  been  delinquent  in  this  great  duty  f  It  is  not  for 
want  of  intelligence,  wealth  or  enterprise,  but  for  want  of  deep 
piety,  tbat  1600  of  our  churches  have  made  no  report  during  the 
past  year.''  And  one  of  the  resolutions  affirmed  that  a  particular 
church,  which  does  not  ^'  contribute  regularly  to  the  Boardi^ 
should  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  its  good  standing." 

Will  our  readers  consider  it  strange,  tbat  upon  such  a  demoj). 
stration  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  the  voice  of  warm 
and  earnest  remonstrance  should  have  been  raised  in  defense  o/ 
the  church  from  these  objurgations  of  her  own  servants! 

Dr.  B.  J.  Breckenridge  quoted  the  statement  of  the  secretary,, 
that  in  1855-6,  there  was  an  increase  of  contributing  churches  to 
the  number  of  100,  and  in  1856-7  to  the  number  of  153.  Hera 
was  encouragement  enough  to  render  unseasonable  the  tone  rf 
censure  which  ran  through  the  report.  Besides,  the  ground  takea 
is,  that  the  failure  of  1600  churches  to  contribute  to  this  Boud, 
is  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  piety,  and  that  they  will  hasten  to 
perdition  unless  it  be  remedied.  This  is  not  true,  and  he  wonU 
never  sanction  such  a  statement.  Good-standing  is  a  term  deer 
to  us,  because  it  expresses  all  we  hold  valuable  in  the  charaeter 
of  a  church.  He  would  not  vote  to  say  that  every  church  lost  iti 
good  standing,  because  it  failed  to  make  a  contribution  to  eaeh 
specified  cause  in  a  given  year.  '^  Take  care,  sir !  (said  he)  take 
care  how  you  criminate  the  church,  the  Lamb's  wife  1  Take  can 
how  you  make  her  sad  whom  He  hath  not  made  sad  I'' 

The  writer  of  this  Review  said,  ^^The  resolutions  call  on  nsto 
adopt  the  principle  that  every  church  is  bound  under  pain  d 
censure  to  contribute  yearly  to  all  the  Boards.     But  it  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  any  longer  by  the  Boards  and  their  advocat^  tbit 
a  large  and  increasing  body  of  Presbyteries  and  churches  do  nol 
like  and  will  not  co-operate  with  the  System  of  Boards,  as  it  ii 
attempted  continually  to  be  forced  and  fastened  upon  us.    He 
would  tell  the  Assembly  of  a  Presbytery,  which  he  considered  a 
model,   viz    Harmony    Presbytery    in   South    Carolina,    which 
supports  two  Domestic  Missionaries  in  its  own  bounds  and  tbia  . 
sends  its  surplus  funds  of  $400  or  $500  annually  to  the  B<Mud*J 
They  do  not  go  through  the  vain  ceremony  of  sending  fonde  tvj 
Philadelphia  just  to  be  sent  back  to  them  again  ;  nor  of  applying/ 
to  the  Board  to  commission  a  man  whom  they  know  well,  and  thij 
Board  does  not  know,  to  labor  in  a  field  with  which  th< 
familiar,  and  the  Board  entire  strangers  to  it.     Harmony 
bytery  looks  upon  its  Presbyterial  bounds,  just  as  eyery  particnl 
Minister  and  Session  look  upon  their  Parochial  bounds,  as  givi 
to  them  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  doing  their  own  business  in 
own  bounds,  without  the  needless  intervention  of  a  Board  ai 
off  at  Philadelphia.    Yet  Harmony  Preiiby  tery  just  becauae  it  ft 
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own  responsibilities  to  its  own  field,  and  is  earnest  in  meeting 
tm,  is  enabled  on  that  very  account  to  have  a  surplus  which  it 
ids  on  to  the  Board.  He  then  contrasted  with  Harmony  Pres- 
tery,  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  which  had  become 
ixiliary  to  the  Board" — a  strange  expression  indeed  !  The 
arch  becoming  auxiliary  to  its  own  officers  I  The  consequence 
as  it  is  likely  always  to  be  trom  such  arrangements,  that  the 
asbytery  leans  on  the  Board,  and  depends  on  them  to  do  the 
rk.  There  is  a  Board  in  Philadelphia  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
Domestic  Missions,  and  so  Presoytery  being  always  hurried 
h  other  business,  this  great  interest  is  overlooked.  In  this  way 
'  Machinery  is  seen  to  be  cumbrous,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
Dt  of  a  Board  at  Philadelphia,  to  supervise  the  work  of 
mestic  Missions  in  an  established  Presbytery,  is  evidently  an 
^cal,  an  unnatural,  and  a  monstrous  thing, 
x'urthermore,  the  Beport  censures  many  of  our  best  churches, 
taose  there  are  many  such,  whose  doings  for  the  cause  of 
meetic  Missions  are  direct  and  the  Board  does  not  know  any 
Iff  of  them.  When  a  church  for  the  negroes  costing  $7,000 
I  built  in  Charleston,  it  was  done  directly  ;  and  when  a  Brother 
DiBter  of  ours  annually  receives  $2,000  for  preaching  to  them  it 
bne  directly ;  and  are  we  to  censure  such  doings  because  not 
le  indirectly  through  the  Board?" 

The  report    was  re-committed,  and  upon   amendment  was 
>pted  unanimously. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  precise 
de  in  which  this  discussion  arose.  The  occasion  was  the  effort 
friends  of  the  Board  system,  to  procure  a  vote  of  censure  from 
)  Assembly  upon  every  church  which  does  not  give  its  contri- 
tioD  for  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions  through  the  channel  of 
It  Board.  Our  whole  action  on  that  subject  must  be  by  one 
oat  central  wheel,  and  all  the  means  and  powers  and  influences 
the  body  must  be  forced  into  a  channel  which  shall  move  that 
leel.  Some  will  say,  there  must  have  been  a  misunderstand- 
j  of  this  matter  by  the  committee  which  reported  the  objec- 
oable  resolution,  and  that  they  could  not  have  designed,  delib- 
itely,  to  set  forth  the  principle  which  the  Assembly  so  decid- 
\j  repudiated,  viz:  that  all  contributions  to  Domestic  Missions 
I  to  be  reckoned  as  no  contributions  except  when  sent  though 
» Board.  But  there  stands  the  well-deliberated  language  of  the 
ird's  Keport,  showing  exactly  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  powers 
t  be  upon  this  subject.  ^^Many  churches  will  no  doubt  report 
the  Assembly  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Do- 
ilic  Missions,  but  their  contributions  did  not  come  into  our 
iaury,  and  more  earnest  eiforts  must  be  made  to  induce  them 
lo  their  duty.  These  are  delinquent  churches.  Pastors  are 
er  a  fearful  responsibility.    Their  sessions  are  presumptuous 
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and  wicked  rebels  and  deserved  discipline."    Snch  was  the  occa- 
Bion  which  forced  opposition  upon  those  not  altogether  enamoured 
of  the  Boards.     At  Buffalo,  and  at  Kashville,  the  measure  urged 
on   the  minority   was  increase  of  Boards,    At  Lexington,  the 
measure  urged  was  censure  upon  ail  who  would  not  employ  the 
one  big  wheel.    So  that,  now  as  before,  the  minority  was  still  oq 
the  deiensive  against  an  ever  aggressive  majority.     Instead  of  tie 
"constant  irritation  of  our  public  oflBicers"  and  the  "constaDl; 
underhand,  stealthy   stabbing  of  them,"  which  a  distingnisbed 
member  of  the  Assembly  at  >i  ash  ville  said,  that  "  his  soul  loathes," 
there  was  witnessed  at  Lexington,  as  there  had  been  witnessed 
before,  nothing  else  but  just  the  setting  of  this  alternative  before 
the  minority,  either  to  yield  up  their  cherished  principles,  or  ebe 
fairly  and  earnestly  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Domestic  Htt> 
sionary  Board. 

If  the  Board  have  any  body  but  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
misfortune  which  happened  to  them  at  Lexington,  we  judge  it  to 
be  a  certain  very  high  authority,  which  reviewing  the  Assembly 
at  Buffalo,  not  only  pronounced  the  whole  discussion  to  be  about 
a  "matter  unworthy  of  debate,"  "a  jus  divinum  theory  in  iti 
dotage,"  a  mere  question  of  "splitting  of  hairs;"  but  also  set  it 
down  for  certain  that  the  controversy  could  never  be  renewed. 
And  which  again  reviewing  the  very  next  Assembly,  when  the 
controversy  was  earnestly  renewed^  again  assumed  "  that  this  whole 
matter  is  set  at  rest."  "  Giants,"  indeed,  had  sought  to  give  mo- 
mentum to  the  matter,  but  the  matter  was  nothing  but  a  feather, 
and  so,  of  course,  the  more  vigorous  the  throw,  the  less  was  the 
effect."  The  giants  had  failed,  "not  from  the  want  of  strength, 
but  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  cause."  Was  it  anj 
wonder  that  the  Board  should  rely  on  these  assurances,  should 
believe  the  question  settled,  and  ignoring  the  manifest  differenoe 
of  opinion  which  exists  in  the  church  should  expect  the  Aseeoh 
bly  to  pass  that  vote  of  censure? 

Gradually,  we  suppose,  the  Board  and  other  influential  parties 
in  the  church  will  come  to  understand  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
opinions  amongst  us  on   this  whole  subject.     And  Presbyteritot 
being  free  men  and  independent  men,  it  will  probably  be  found  a  , 
controlling  consideration  with  our  churches  and  presbyteries,  if  | 
they  think  sufficient  for  them  the  objections  to  the  existing  systeoii 
whether  the  powers  that  be,  regarded  those  objections  as  serioosor 
as  slight.     W  ith  the  highest  respect  for  those  who  have  pronounced 
these  objections  to  be  mere  "cobwebs,"  we  propose  to  state  them 
distinctly,  but  briefly,  once  more,  having  great  faith  in  thereiterfr 
tion  of  a  true  testimony.  ' 

1.  This  machinery  is  not  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  relic  of  our  old 
congregational  bondage.  It  presents  us  all  ihQ  paraphernalia  ^i. 
the  voluntary  societies.    It  exhibits  the  committee  of  a  chordi 
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,  in  the  singular  attitude  of  electing  presidents  and  vice  pre- 
ts  fur  itself,  and  selling  the  privilege  of  its  membership  for 
r,  and  its  dictatoi*ship  lor  fifty  dollars  I  Had  we  never  been 
r  New  England  influence,  we  had  never  had  Boards,  but  single 
aittees  of  the  Assembly.  Every  one  of  our  courts,  like  every 
lized  body  of  men  has  an  inherent  right  to  commit  the  doing 
rtain  things  to  committees.  When  it  is  necessary — when  the 
;  to  be  done  can  not  otherwise  be  accomplished,  they  may 
by  inherent  right,  appoint  a  commission  to  do  it.  In  matters 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
simple  committees.  A  Board  or  Commission  can  do  nothing 
ese  matters,  which  the  Assembly  could  not  better  do  of  itself. 

0  being  no  necessity  for  a  delegation  of  the  powers  of  a  Board 
>mmission  of  Domestic  Missions  to  a  portion  of  its  members, 
Assembly  has  no  right  to  delegate  them.    Much  less  has  it  a 

to  transfer  them  to  another  body  composed,  perhaps,  in  no 

of  its  own  members,  but  of  gentlemen  scattered  all  over  the 

Least  of  all  has  it  a  right  to  delegate  them  to  a  body  or- 

sed  and  constituted  after  a  congregational  and  not  a  Presby- 

Q  fashion.    If  the  Assembly  mav  delegate  the  conduct  of 

1  matters  to  other  bodies  than  itself,  then  it  may  delegate  the 
Qct  of  them  to  the  Boston  Board  and  to  the  Home  Missionary 
itj.  But  the  church  is  God's  agent  to  do  His  work,  not  to 
i  done  by  other  bodies.  And  He  having  given  her  a  work  to 
erself,  she  is  not  to  constitute  herself  His  counsellor,  nor  is 

0  undertake  to  mend  His  plans  with  her  opinion  that  she  can 
0*  accomplish  the  work  by  delegating  it  to  an  organization 
3ed  by  herself  or  borrowed  from  others.    She  has  no  such 

1  discretionary  power  as  all  this  involves. 

.  This  machinery  gives  us  not  only  an  unlawful  bnt  an  ineffi- 
t  substitute  for  the  direct  action  of  the  church.  It  is  not  only 
nnatural  and  monstrous  thing,  a  mongrel  product  of  two  dit- 
it  species,  but  it  is  also  a  weak  thing  and  inoperative  of  an^ 
L  How  can  one  hundred  men,  selected  from  all  parts  of  this 
itry,  ever  be  expected  to  meet  together?  How  can  even  one* 
lb  of  their  number  ever  be  expected  to  assemble?  Their  con- 
therefore,  of  the  business  committed  to  them  is  nominal.  The 
le  thing  is  a  sham^  and  it  is  none  the  less  a  miserable  one, 
use  enacted  by  a  great  church ;  nor  the  less  to  be  condemned 
use  a  substitution  of  an  invention  of  man  for  God's  divine 
Linanship. 

.  This  machinery  is  not  only  inefficient  for  good,  but  it  is  di- 
y  and  positively  injurious.  The  Boards  have  been  described 
useful  break-water  in  times  of  storm;  as  a  needful  interme- 
I  body  between  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Assembly 
'otect  the  latter  from  possible  impositions  by  the  former.^ 

»e  Bib.  Hepertorj,  for  Julj  ISM.,  p.  561. 
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This  description  of  them  is  trae,  in  so  far  as  it  calls  them  an  'M'q. 
termediate  body  between  the  Assembly  and  the  committee ;  and 
in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  they  can  and  do  keep  the  two  apart. 
Protect  the  Assembly  from  the  committee  forsooth !  And  are 
they  not,  then,  of  equal  force  to  protect  the  Committee  from  the 
^  Assembly  I  Yes  I  they  are  a  separating  wall  between  the  chorch  and 
her  benevolent  operations.  They  obstruct  the  flow  of  sympathy 
between  the  two.  *^The  Assembly  is  the  heart  and  centre  of 
our  church  and  the  zeal  there  kindled  passes  to  the  eztremi- 
ties  of  the  whole  body,  and  makes  the  whole  body  one  in  sym- 
,  pathy  and  energy  and  aim."  Of  all  things  else  with  which 
it  has  to  do,  let  us  not  choose  to  separate  the  Assembly  from 
these  works  of  the  churches  benevolence.  Let  it  rale  and  dire^ 
in  them  with  the  most  immediate  and  nninterrnpted  sway,  99 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  highest  efliciency  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  respect  each  to  its  own  immediate  field.  Let 
not  this  'intermediate  body,"  or  as  it  was  still  better  called  la 
the  Nashville  Assembly,  '^  this  intermediate  barrier,"  come  in  and 
check  the  flow  of  sympathy  from  the  Missions  of  the  cfaarch, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  through  the  Committee  directly  to  the 
Assembly,  and  then  from  the  Assembly  to  every  Presbytery  and 
Session  and  Church  I 

But  the  damage  which  the  church  sufl^ers  from  this  machineiy 
is  not  confined  to  its  influence  wpon  the  Assembly  and  npon 
the   church  through  the  Assembly.    It  is  also  injurious  to  the 
church  in  its  influence  upon  the  Presbyteries,    It  is  directly  in 
the  way  of  their  doing  their  own  proper  work.     It  also  aflordi 
them  encouragement  to  neglect  that  work.     If  the  Board  could  do 
this  work  of  the  Presbyteries,  the  evil  would  not  be  so  great.   Bat 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  company  of  brethren  at  any  centre 
to  carry  forward  the  Missionary  work  of  our  church  in  thebonndi 
of  all  our  Presbyteries.     Whether  you  have  a  Board  or  a  simple 
committee  at  the  centre  they  never  can  cultivate  all  these  fields 
with  eflSciency.    It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  make  the  attempt.   The 
sole  use  of  any  organization,  whether  complicated  or  simple,  lor 
Domestic  Missions,  is  to  operate  in  the  frontier  and  destitute  settle* 
ments,  where  either  there  is  no  Presbytery,  or  else  a  very  feeble 
Presbytery.     As  soon  as  the  Presbytery  is  self-sustaining,  itonght 
to  be  left  to  manage  its  own  field  entirely  by  itself.     In  this  way 
only  can  the  energies  of  our  system  be  developed.     So  long  as  it 
is    understood  to  oe  the  business  of  the  Board  to   conduct  the^ 
whole  Domestic  Missionary  work  of  our  church    in  the  estab- 
lished Presbyteries   as  well  as  outside  of  them,  there  will  be 
both  a  failure  to  do  the  work,  and   a  failure  to  draw  out  the 
church's  energies,  and  the  greater  the   wheel   at  the   centre— 
the  more  noise  it  makes ;  the  more  it  is  made  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  the  numerous  D.D's.  and  other  vain  gewgaws  and  oma- 
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mentB  with  which  yon  bedeck  it — the  more  will  it  be  in  the 
vay  of  the  earnest  action  of  the  Presbyteries,  because  tbey  will 
rely  all  the  more  on  it  for  the  doing  of  their  proper  work.  This  is, 
'A  part,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  many  charches  do  nothing 
or  Domestic  Missions.  The  Board  does  not  reach  them ;  and  the 
Presbytery  does  not  reach  them,  because  Domestic  Missions  is  not 
be  business  of  the  Presbytery,  but  of  the  Board.  And  then  another 
inpleasant  conseqiience  follows,  as  was  witnessed  in  the  last 
Ijsembly,  viz :  that  the  Board  objv/r^atea.  The  engineer  labours 
n  vain  with  many  distressing  contortions  to  strain  up  the  machine 
I  little  tighter,  and  to  make  it  grind  out  better  results.  The 
ittempt  is  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous.  Better  would  it  be  to 
dfeer  and  to  simplify.  The  machinery  is  badly  arranged.  The 
power  is  applied  in  the  wrong  place.  One  big  wheel  is  employed, 
■iiile  the  case  demands  the  use  of  a  number  of  smaller  wheels. 

4.  There  is  at  least  one  more  objection  to  this  system  of  Boards, 
m :  that  it  is  a  system  of  centralization,  inconsistent  with  our 

Cinciple  of  parity.  In  the  ^st  jjlaoe^  three  ot  the  four  Boards 
¥6  their  centres  in  one  point,  and  the  whole  power  of  each  is 
tetually  and  inevitably  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  its  members 
fifing  at  or  near  that  one  point.  But,  m  the  second place^  there  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Board,  a  vast  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  We  now  have  nearly  600  Do- 
mestic Missionaries,  all  of  whom  receive  their  commissions,  and  in 
wt  dieir  snpport  from  this  Board,  of  which  the  whole  power  and 
oflaence  is  centred,  to  a  very  great  de^ee,  in  the  hands  of  its 
Secretary !  This  Secretary,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  ^'  less  dangerous 
Id  the  church  than  Dr.  Ureters  was  in  1837,  only  because  he  is 
$lriend  instead  of  an  enemy— only  because  he  is  orthodox  and  not 
iMretical  I"  His  personal  character  is  our  only  guaranty  of  safety  I 
His  position  is,  in  itself,  a  dangerous  one  for  the  church.  All 
power  involves  danger,  but  there  is  no  case  like  this  in  our  whole 
cbnrch.  Every  centre  of  power  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  but  there  is 
10  centre  of  power  in  our  church  equal  to  this,  and  none  where 
Ae  existing  power  is  not  divided  between  several  men.  Our  largest 
faninary  has  not  150  Theological  Students  in  it,  and  four  Profes- 
ion  divide  the  influence  amount  them.  Our  Foreign  Board  has 
enly  about  70  Missionaries,  ana  three  Secretaries  divide  the  influ- 
eoce  amongst  them.  But  here  are  nearly  600  Missionaries  and 
iDe  Secretary  to  communicate  with  them  all  I 

Abolish  all  the  Boards  and  youget  rid  of  all  these  difficulties, dis- 
itvantages  and  dangers  at  once.  You  secure  at  once  the  direct  action 
of  the  church,  and  her  direct  action  in  connection  with  her  schemes 
flf  charity  and  love  and  zeal  and  duty.  You  obtain  her  regular 
and  law^l  and  efficient  action.  You  cease  enacting  a  humbug. 
bstead  of  all  this  '^  Lumher^'*  these  cumbrous  Boards^  this  awk- 
vaid  worthleea  machinery,  you  have  central  committees,  conferring 
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no  dangerous  power  npon  one  man,  and  only  serving  to  eqnalize 
and  distribute  tlie  resources  of  the  church  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak  parts.  And  then,  better  still,  you  have  the  Presbyteries 
all  doing  their  own  work  in  their  own  fields.  You  encourage  the 
healthy  development  of  our  boundless  resources,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  Goa,  you  get  every  church  and  every  individual  at  work. 

As  to   the  Agency  system  (which  Dr.  Musgrave  desired  th^ 
Assembly  would  in  some  degree  at  least,  resort  to  again,  becao^Q 
as  he  ^Wentured  to  say,  the  new  plan  would  not  succeed  onle^ 
there  were  some  men  to  superintend  the  machine  and  ^et  it  fairij 
in   operation,'')  we   rejoice  to  believe    it  a   dead    thing,   past 
galvanizing  into  life   again.    It  never    did    reach    any    of  our 
churches  except  the  large  and  rich  ones.    The  small  and  poor 
ones  were  not  worth  looking  after  by  Agents,  and  so  their  benevo- 
lence and  charity  got  no  cultivation  by  that  miserable  systeou 
We  expect  to  see  a  very  different  operation  from  the  influence  of 
those  grand  principles  of  God's  word  (that  '^giving  is  a  grace,  and 
offerings  of  money  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
an  act  of  worship")  to  which  tnis  Assembly  on  various  occasiou 
testified   in   reiteration  of  the  testimony  of  the    Assemblies  at 
Buffalo  and  Nashville.     But  we  confess  to  some  little  surpriio 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  seems  on  all 
occasions  to  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance  that  these  are  prind- 
pies  and  not  plans  nor  expedients.    Throughout  his  speech  before 
the  Assembly,  as  in  the  extract  from  the  Board's  Report  quoted 
above,   it  was    always    ^^your  plan^^  ^^your  new  planj*^  ^^yovr 
systematic  benevolence  plan,^'    It  was  a  "machine"  which  "if  yoa 
did   not  have   some    men    to   superintend"    there  would   be  a 
complete  disappointment  of  all  our  expectations  from  it  I    The 
Secretary's  hands  have  been  full  of  ^^inachinei'^y^'*  for  a  long  time. 
But  has  be  not  a  head  and  a  heart  to  see  and  to  feel  the  power  of 
principles?    We  call  on  him  to  take  notice  that  what  he  calli 
''your  new  plavC^  is  just  a  doctrine  of  God's  word,  a  precept  and 
a  truth  of  the  New  Testament;  one  of  those  things  which  liaean 
essential  and  an  indestructible  vitality,  and  the  power  of  which 
depends,  with   the   Holy  Spirit's  grace   and   blessing  upon  its 
being  simply  repeated  in  the  ears  ot  men. 

BOAED   OF  FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

The  following  paper  was  presented  from  the  Committee  o& 
this  Board's  Heport. 

'<  Our  church,  which  numbers  2,320  ministers,  and  233.755  membeh, 
DOW  has,  as  her  representatives  in  all  the  heathen  world,  only  about  8e?«iit} 
preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Our  contributions  for  the  auppoii 
and  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  amount,  during  iki 
past  year,  to  only  about  $207,000,  less  $41,000  received  from  the  Tjaited 
States  Government  for  the  American  Indians,  that  is  only  about  9166,000. 
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Our  Board  report  a  balance  against  their  treasury  of  811,000.  They 
10  report  a  wide  and  effectual  door  opened  for  us  in  India,  China,  Siam, 
frica,  and  our  o^vn  Indian  tribes.  They  report  a^ressing  necessity  for 
ore  mooey  to  support  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  and  more  men  and 
oney  to  extend  the  work,  a^  a  good  Providence  is  opening  the  way  for  it 

•  be  extended.  And  this  Assembly  is  asked  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
ill  place  tliis  great  matter  on  a  proper  footing  before  our  churches,  not 
ily  relieving  the  Board  from  its  present  debt,  but  enabling  it  to  enlarge 
I  operations. 

L  The  Assembly  would  respond  to  this  call  by  reiterating  to,  and 
ifore  all  our  churches,  the  testimony  of  the  Assembly  at  Bufialo,  and  the 
isemblp  at  Nashville,  that  liberality  in  giving  for  the  support  and  propa- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  grace  of  the  spirit;  that  it  is  a  fruit,  and  an  evi- 
Doe,  and  a  means  of  grace ;  also  by  reiterating  the  testimony  of  those 
■emblies,  that  offerings  of  money  for  the  services  of  the  Lord,  are  acts 
worship  which  ouffht  to  be  systematically  and  solemnly  performed  in 
.  our  churches,  and  by  every  Christian. 

IL  The  Assembly  would  also  declare,  (speaking  to  itself  in  the  minis- 
m  and  elders  here  present,  and  through  them  to  each  and  every  minister 
d  elder  in  all  our  bounds,)  that  not  only  is  it  our  individual  duty  to 
ereise  this  liberality  and  to  make  these  offerings,  but  moreover,  that  it  is 

•  official  duty  of  every  one  of  us,  to  set  forth  this  testimony  in  our 
leral  churches,  until  they  all  practically  receive  the  same. 

m.  Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  particular  matter  of  For- 
n  Missions,  this  Assembly  would  recommend  the  following,  amongst 
ner  modes  and  ways  of  training  our  people  in  the  grace  of  giving : 

(a.)  That  our  Sunday-schools  be  enlisted  by  pastors  in  the  good  work  of 
ntributing  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  aggregation  of  many  particles  is 
Iways  a  mighty  thing ;  and  in  this  case,  the  many  small  streams  would,  by 
mug  together,  make  a  great  river.  But  far  more  than  this,  the  children 
f  the  church  would  thus  be  receiving  an  education  in  benevolence  and 
floeficence. 

(h.)  That  our  ministers  preach  systematically  and  frequently  on  the 
ilject  of  Foreign  Missions,  teaching  the  people  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
ive  more  and  more  money  to  this  cause,  in  order  that  the  work  may  grow 
sd  spread,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  grow  and  spread,  because  the 
DOWledge  of  the  Loitl  must  fill  the  earth,  even  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea ; 
lit  our  ministers  also  teach  that  it  is  needful  to  increase  greatly  the  num- 
er  of  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  and  that,  to  this  end,  more  of  our 
oaDg  men  must  willingly  offer  themselves  to  this  work,  being  thereto 
lovod  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therein  honoured  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
barch ;  that  our  ministers  also  teach  that  it  is  the  joyful  privilege  of  pious 
ireots,  filled  with  &ith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  dedicate  their  children  to 
lis  most  glorious,  exalted  and  happy  service.  Moreover,  the  first  Sunday 
reBinff  in  every  month  or  on  other  occasions,  and  from  time  to  time  let  the 
opJe  hear  from  their  minister,  detailed  accounts  of  various  Foreign  Mis- 
ma  in  succession,  with  a  description  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people, 
d  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  church's  work  amongst  them. 
(c.)  That,  to  this  end,  our  Ministers  take  pains  themselves  carefully  to 
d  the  Home  cmd  Foreign  Record  and  Foreign  Mmionaryf  so  as  to 
45 
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know  what  is  being  done  by  our  missionariee  ;  and  that  thej  also  fiirtlier 
the  circalation  and  epoonrage  the  reading  of  these  poblications  in  their 
congregations. 

iV.  With  respect  to  the  debt  of  111,000  which  has  been  reported,  tUi 
Assembly  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  ioi^ 
which  debt  must  always  bring  the  Board.  The  credit  of  the  Board  and 
the  progress,  nay  the  very  existence  of  the  missions,  we  know,  requires  ihti 
the  church,  from  year  to  year,  should  furnish  all  the  means  which  tin 
exigencies  of  our  great  Foreign  enterprise  demand.  The  church  bf 
manifestly  not  furnished  this  year  all  that  some  peculiar  circnmstanoes,  and 
still  more,  the  general  and  healthy  growth  of  our  missions  made  needfoL 
But  this  Assembly  in  humble  yet  cheerful  confidence  in  our  Great  Heid 
and  in  His  people,  would  solemnly  bid  the  Board,  in  His  name,  go  forward  lol 
enter  every  door  which  He  sets  before  them.  The  work  of  Foreign  propagf^ 
tion  of  the  faith  must  not  stop,  tior  be  even  checked,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  Assembly  would  call  upon  the  churchbs,  as  they  would  deliver  theb 
agents,  the  Board,  from  the  present  difficulty,  and  from  the  certainty  of  jfet 
greater  embarrassments  at  the  close  of  the  current  year,  immediately  aai 
considerably  to  enlarge  their  gifts  and  offerings.  Let  those  who  han 
heretofore  given,  now,  if  possible,  give  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  least  mon^ 
for  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  give — a  more  blessed  thing  to  give  than  to 
receive.  Let  every  minister  aim  to  increase  the  contributions  from  hit 
church,  so  that  they  shall  amount  to  at  least  one  dollar  a  year  on  the  arengs 
for  every  church  member.  Let  us  bring  all  the  tithes  into  store-houses  aid 
see  if  the  Lord  will  not  pour  us  out  a  blessing  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it." 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Wilson,  urged  the  propriety  of  the  Assem 
bly's   giving   to  this  subject    a  due  share  of  attention.     Hie 
Assembly  (said  he)  will  spend  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  consid- 
ering the  spiritual  interests  of   our  single  country,  but  as  to  this 
great   World,  compared   with  which,  our   own  population  is  a 
handful,  is  it  right  that  their  claims  should  be  dispatched  id  an   : 
hour  ?     Ought  not  every  Assembly  to  appropriate  at  least  one  day   ; 
to  this  subject  ?    Dr.  Wilson's  desire  was  gratified.    The  Assem- 
bly spent  nearly  the  whole  day  of  Monday  in  the  consideration  of  1 
this  matter.     It  was  a  great  privilege  to  bo  there.     Dr.  Wilson's   \ 
speech  was  full  of  encouraging  statements  and  moving  appeals.    ■ 
More  than  150  conversions  of  Heathen  at  our  missionary  stations   i 
during  the  past  year  were  reported.     Our  churches  have  increased   .i 
their  contributions    some    $(),000    or   $7,000.     A    Pastor  of  an  ] 
important  church  has  quit  his  charge  and  gone  into  the  field  ai  a 
missionary.     A  Euling  Elder  of  hi^h    standing,    has  gone  and 
taken  with  him  five  members  of  his  church ;  and  from  another 
church,  in   the  same  neighborhood,  one  Ruling  Elder  and  Un 
members  have  gone  ;  and  these  churches  have  since  been  blesiel 
as  never  before.    The  speeches  made  on  this  occassion  brought  out 
distinctly  the  ideas  that  the  missionary  work  aims  to   subjugate 
the  whole  world  to  Christ,  and  that  our  present  doings  are  but  a 
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nail  beginning  of  it.  This  is  a  day  of  preparation  for  a  brighter 
ay  that  is  soon  to  shine.  We  are  to  train  the  chnrch,  and  very  par- 
icnlarly  the  {^Ai^en  of  the  church  for  a  constant  advance  in  this 
rork.  And  the  way  to  train  the  church  to  this  duty  is  by 
DStraction  in  the  facts  and  in  the  principles  of  the  case.  Our 
leonle  need  to  be  preached  to  respecting  the  state  of  the  heathen 
rorld,  and  the  progress  of  the  gospel  amongst  them.  They  need 
0  be  taught  thtXgvoing  is  an  evidence  and  means  of  grace  as  well 
IB  a  fruit  of  it,  and  that  this  giving  is  worship  acceptable  to  Ood 
hroDgh  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  evidences  that  the  present  is  a 
imeof  preparation  is  that  this  work  is  now  regarded  by  the  church 

0  a  certain  extent,  in  its  true  relation   and  just  proportions.    It 

1  DO  longer  on  the  one  hand  a  romantic  enterprise,  something 
rhich  we  must  be  wrought  uV)  to  engage  in,  by  excitement.  It  is 
o  longer  on  the  other  hana  an  enterprise  only  of  the  martyr 
pint.  It  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  great  and  dreadful  privation, 
at  a  great  honor  and  happiness  to  be  a  missionary.  It  is  now 
)oked  upon  as  a  part  of  tne  organized  life  of  the  church,  and  of 
be  whole  church.  To  feel  no  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  is  now 
tdd  to  be  as  inconsistent  in  a  Christian,  as  not  to  pray.  It  has 
lomenow  to  be  apart  of  the  worship  of  God.  Whatever  agency 
re  exert  in  any  work*  of  benevolence^  is  homage  paid  to  Godf. 
Lod  when  this  Assembly,  representing  our  whole  church,  is 
ngaged  in  devising  plans  for  the  promotion  of  this  work,  it  is  one 
great  act  of  worship,  one  grand  doxology.  Is  it  not  a  great  revival 
ihen  we  no  longer  look  upon  Foreign  Missions  as  something 
wUide  of  the  church,  but  something  intrinsic  and  essential  to  her 
Tery  life  ? 

Another  sign  of  preparation  for  great  things,  is  the  amazing 
OODceutrative  interest  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  in 
i^rd  to  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Another  is,  the  revival  of  certain  important  principles  long 
obscured,  through   the   influence  of  which,   6oa  seems   to  be 

reparing  the  means  of  sustaining  the  men  that  He  is  raising  i^p. 

be  principle  is  laid  down  that  giving  is  worship.  And  now  how 
macb  are  we  to  give  I  Two  of  the  rules  of  political  economy  may 
le  brought  in  to  help  us  out  with  an  answer,  one  is  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply.  A  demand  is  never  held  to  exist  at  all,  until 
those  who  make  the  demand  have  desires,  so  intense  as  to  make 
them  willing  to  meet  all  the  costs  the  supply  of  these  desires  may 
impose  upon  them.  Now,  this  is  true  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
[here  is  no  demand  for  an  increase  of  labourers,  unless  we  have 
och  desires  for  them,  as  make  us  willing  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
f  a  supply  ;  the  expenses  of  educating  and  supporting  them, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Now  just  such  a  real  demand  God 
ppears  to  be  producing  in  our  Zion.  The  other  rule  is  that 
kving  is  a  means  of  increasing  capital.    This  is  true  in  political 
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economy,  and  true  also  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  in  order  to 
try  and  also  to  increase  onr  faith,  there  is  connected  with  this  rule 
in  its  application  to  God's  spiritual  kingdom,  a  natural  improlMi- 
bility  to  contradict  our  natural  convictions,  and  God  tells  us  that 
not  the  saving  but  the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.     But  as  Goj 
is  Governor  both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  spiritual   world,  He 
arranges  His  dealings   with   us  so  that  we  shall  find  that  our 
givings  never  do  impoverish  us. 

With  respect  to  the  debt  of  $11,000  reported  by  the  Board, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  churches  for  a 
special  collection  to  remove  it.  And  subsequently  on  motion  of  two 
of  our  most  venerable  fathers,  a  collection  was  taken  up  in  the 
Assembly  which  yielded  over  $1200. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Board  reported  383  candidates  for  the  Ministry  on  its  roll, 
which  is  one  more  than  last  year.  Iij  funds,  it  reported  a  conside* 
rable  increase  over  any  previous  year,  and  that,  without  any  agents 
sent  out  to  collect  money.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  the  officers  of 
this  Board  in  the  views  they  still  hold  regarding  secular  education, 
we  may  congratulate  them  upon  the  increasing  liberality  of  the 
church  on  behalf  of  their,  endeavors  to  educate  faithful  ministeti 
of  the  Gospel.  Without  agents  to  beg  for  them,  and  without  ob- 
jurgatory speeches  or  reports,  the  church,  it  appears,  gives  them 
every  year  more  and  more  money.  We  join  the  Board  in  the 
prayer  that  God  may  increase  a  thousand  fold  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  Ministry,  and  of  labourers  in  the  field.  We  do  not 
anticipate,  however,  any  very  large  increase  of  the  operations  of 
this  }3oard.  The  matter  of  supporting  and  of  overlooking  our 
young  men  who  are  candidates  for  licensure,  is  one  which  the 
tresbyteries,  we  feel  sure,  will  more  and  more  desii*e  to  keep  in 
their  own  hands.  They  ought  to  keep  it  there.  Each  Presbyte^  ' 
owes  this  to  itself  and  to  its  churches.  The  Presbytery  takes  the 
young  men  of  its  different  churches  under  its  care  as  candidates 
for  licensure.  Presbytery  therefore  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  direct 
and  superintend  their  course  of  study.  As  to  the  support  of  can- 
didates, each  Presbytery  can  far  more  easily  raise  the  lunds  for  its 
own  candidates,  than  a  Board  or  a  central  committee  can  do  this 
for  all  the  candidates  of  our  whole  church.  And  each  Presbytery 
needs  to  retain  in  its  own  hands,  this  powerful  lever  of  personal 
interest  and  of  individual  sympathy,  in  order  therewith  to  draw 
forth  the  mighty  energies  of  the  whole  church,  which  from  the 
nature  of  things,  no  central  committee  and  no  Board  can  do. 

THE  BOABD  OP  PUBLICATION. 

This  Board  reported  the  issue  of  45  new  books  and  14  new 
tracts,  in  editions  amounting  to  73,000  of  the  former,  and  27,000 
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he  latter ;  also  reprints  of  former  pnblications  to  the  nnmber  of 
f,500  copies  besiaes  18,000  copies  of  selections  from  House's 
reion  of  the  Psalms.  They  have  sold  during  the  year  past  193,- 
)  volumes  and  477,441  pages  of  tracts,  "iniis  is  an  increase  in^ 
J  sale  of  volumes  over  the  previous  year,  to  the  number  of  22,- 
i.  in  the  department  of  Golportage  there  has  been  great  en- 
gement  and  peculiar  encouragement.  In  the  receipts  of  the 
4ud,  also,  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  increase  this  year 
m  every  source. 

GHUSOH  EXTENSION  OOHMITTEB. 

This  committee  reported  funds  received  to  the  amount  of  $23.- 
5.61 — a  large  increase  over  the  year  previous,  when  they  col- 
ted  only  $9,751.31.  The  number  of  contributing  churches  has 
Teased  from  167  to  502.  These  results  have  been  reached 
liout  any  salaried,  collecting  agent.  The  appropriations  made 
rinj?  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1857,  were  to  churches  in  nine- 
n  States.  Of  these,  Ohio  and  Iowa  each  has  had  twelve  appro- 
ations,  Illinois  nine^  Pennsylvania  eighty  Wisconsin,  Inaiana 
1  Missouri  each^^,  and  New  York  eix.  Eleven  other  States 
re  received  some  two  and  some  one  appropriation.  The  other 
Ave  States  of  this  Union  have  received  none. 
The  funds  contributed  have  come  from  twenty-nine  Synods. 
)w  York  contributed  $8,518,  Missouri  2,056,  New  Jersey  $760, 
heeling  $607 ;  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
jo  and  Mississippi  each  over  $500 ;  Ohio,  Cincinnati  and  Vir- 
lia  Synods  each  over  $400,  and  the  remaining  Synods  little  or 
thing. 

The  history  of  this  committee  begins  with  the  Assembly  which 
et  at  Buffalo  in  1854.  The  minority  in  that  Assembly  stead- 
itly  refused  to  take  any  step  towards  the  separation  of  this  object 
ym  the  general  interests  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  work.  Ap- 
irently  beaten  by  the  majority,  they  did  really  gain  the  victory, 
1 18  the  case  so  often  with  minorities.  The  subject  was  referred 
;ain  to  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  all  that  the  majority 
lined  was  a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  Board  to  enlarge  their 
(MDmittee  of  Church  Extension — to  appoint  a  Secretary  for  this 
roartment,  if  they  should  deem  it  necessary — ^to  bring  the  matter 
arore  the  churches  in  such  way  (that  is,  by  such  agencies)  as  the 
oard  should  deem  it  best  to  employ — ^and  to  report  separately  the 
ceipts  and  disbursements  of  tnis  fund.  The  Boara  deemed  it 
8t  to  do  nothing  upon  this  basis,  showing  that  the  victory  so 
noted  of,  was  thus  confessed  to  be  of  no  value. 

In  the  next  Assembly  the  subject  again  came  up,  and  the  result 
18  still  more  significant  as  to  tne  growing  dislike  of  the  system 

Boards.  Dr.  Backus,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
^mestic  Board's  Beport,  himself  a  atrong  Board  man,  moved 
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"  the  election  of  a  Committee  of  Church  Extension  to  consist  of  — 

ministers  and  elders  and  to  be  located  at  the  city  of ,"  and 

then  gave  reasons  why  a  Committee  was  recommended  rather  thao 
a  Boa/rd.    ^^  If  (said  he)  we  liad  thought  a  Board  would  be  more 
desirable,  we  would  have  reported  a  Board."    It  was  then  moved    j 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  report  a  fifth  Board.     After  a  \(m 
debate  that  motion  was  lost,  a  large  portion  of  the  wwrment  frieni 
of  the  Boards  voting  aaainst  the  measure  for  a  new  Board/* 

Some  desired  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  several  Synods, 
Others  desired  to  transfer  the  existing  committee,  still  being  in 
connection  with  the  Board,  to  St.  Louis.  And  yet  others  preferred 
rather  to  transfer  the  Board  itself  to  some  other  place  than  Phik* 
delphia.  Finally,  the  Assembly  determined  to  have  a  OommiUm 
of  Church  Extension  separate  from  the  Board,  and  to  locate  it  it 
St.  Louis.  Then  it  was  endeavored  to  get  this  committee  called  g 
Board.  But  the  Assemblv  was  positive  that  it  would  neither  ha?e 
a  fifth  Board,  nor  give  that  name  to  this  committee.  Then  tha 
strenuous  Board  party  sought  to  have  the  committee  a  large  oqq, 
BO  as  to  be  as  rnuch  as  possible  like  a  Board,  and  successively  tin 
numbers  99,  85,  80,  65,  &c.  &c.,  were  proposed  and  rejected,  untQ 
they  came  down  to  24,  which  the  Assembly  accepted — ^twelvi 
ministers  and  twelve  elders,  elected  by  the  Assemoly,  one-tfaiid 
every  year. 

The  result  reached  was  evidently  a  compromise  between  tW9 
opposite  opinions.  The  Assembly  distinctly  refused  a  fifth  Boaidy 
and  even  t)ie  name  of  Board ;  yet,  under  the  name  of  Committee, 
created  a  Board  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  still  an  intermediate 
body  or  barrier  between  the  Assembly,  and  the  work  of  building 
churches  which  he  have  undertaken.  And  it  is  constituted  upon 
the  same  principle,  as  all  the  other  Boards,  viz :  that  of  selecting 
for  its  members,  not  those  who  shall  be  able  to  meet  and  do  its 
business,  but  prominent  men  from  various  parts  of  the  conntiy 
who  never  can  assemble  together  I  It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  ov 
brethren,  the  lovers  of  Boards,  clinging  with  such  desperation  to 
this  poor  device.  Of  the  dozen  of  ministers  who  now  coinpoee  this 
committee,  Natchez,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsboig 
and  New  York  each  furnish  one.  What  is  the  sense,  or  the  use (3 
this  kind  of  thing  ?  The  real  members  of  the  committee  are  thoie 
who  reside  at  St.  Louis  ?  Why  not  let  them  be  the  only  memben 
of  it?  The  Assembly  resolved  to  locate  a  Committee  of  Chorek 
Extension  at  St.  Louis.  IIow  can  a  committee  be  located  <U  SL 
Louisj  when  two-thirds  of  its  members  are  not,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  there  ? 

Of  all  the  interests  which  our  church  seeks  to  promote,  ire 


*See  Biblical  Bepertory,  for  Julj  1855. 
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hink  this  one  of  Church  Extension,  or  rather  church  erection/ is 
ike  one  least  adapted  to  be  well  managed  by  any  central  organiza- 
tbn  whatever.  W  hen  a  meeting-liouse  shall  be  built,  and  where 
ft  shall  be  built,  are  just  what  no  remote  central  committee  can 
sfer  decide  wisely,  it  is  just  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter, 
i  all  others,  that  a  great  church  like  ours,  in  a  great  country  like 
III78,  will  find  one  bi^  wheel  at  the  centre  most  fatally  inefficient. 
Rie  work  of  church-building  is  just  that  work,  of  all  others,  which 
aost  be  left  to  the  people  themselves  in  every  locality  to  carry 
brward  in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  must  get  their  meeting- 
loiisee  as  they  get  their  dwelling-houses.  They  must  build  first  a 
og  church  if  they  can  do  no  better,  just  as  they  build  first  a  log 
KNMe  to  dwell  m,  if  they  can  do  po  better.  Leave  the  whole 
miness  to  them,  and  as  they  have  always  done  the  business 
Mnehow,  so  they  will  somehow  do  it  still.  And  what  they  cannot 
b)  none  of  your  central  committees  can  do  for  them.  What 
loes  the  Church  Extension  Committee  expect  to  do  for  any  one 
Inirch !  Only  to  give  the  people  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
ilien  they  shall  have  collected  themselves  all  the  rest  of  the  Amds ! 
^d  if  they  can  secure  all  but  that  trifle,  can  they  not  secure  that 
toot  The  best  church-builders  are  good  ministers.  We  have  now 
dxrat  eight  hundred  more  churches  than  ministers.  And  the 
luiusters  are  not  gaining  on  the  churches,  bu,t  the  contrary ;  and 
fti^  (as  it  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Breckinridge,)  whilst  the 
iMrease  of  churches  has  been  a  spontaneous  thing,  but  the  increase 
of  ministers  a  thing  of  the  most  earnest  effort  for  a  long  time.  The 
holding  of  church  edifices,  is  therefore  not  the  great  thing  which 
mds  fostering,  except,  indeed,  it  may  be  in  one  particular  region 
tf  the  church,  the  cold  north-west,  to  which  thousands  of  emigrants 
Aom  the  east  are  hurrying,  and  where  without  comfortable 
ekorches  a  congregation  cannot  assemble  in  the  winter.  And 
Meordingly  we  nnd,  as  stated  above,  that  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Illinois 
lave  haa  the  largest  portion  of  all  the  funds  appropriated. 

NotwithstanoiDg  the  encouragements  in  their  work  which  this 
ommittee  were  able  to  ^report  to  the  Assembly,  it  was  neverthe- 
fm  evident  that  they  have  begun  to  find  that  serious  difficulties 
Boompass  the  attempt  to  supervise- by  a  central  organization  such 
C  purely  local  concern  as  church  erection.  Hence  their  endeavor 
o  induce  the  Assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  approving  a  further 
soDdition  to  be  annexed  to  all  their  appropriations,  viz:  that 
'ehnrcbes  aided  should  not  directly  or  indirectly  apply  for  aid  to 
ioy  church  or  member  of  our  denomination  outside  of  its  own 
tammunity  without  the  consent  of  the  committee."  "The  com- 
littee  v)iU  he  crippled^'*  (said  its  chairman,)  if  incessant  appli- 
itions  can  be  made  to  the  very  churches  to  which  we  must  look 
fl*  funds.  Those  Presbyteries  which  have  rich  churches  will  be 
ore  out  with  applications.    A  New  York  pastor  had  lately 
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written  them  that  he  had  bad  six  Rpplications  in  one  week.  1 
churches  will  not  ^ive  to  the  committee  unles  we  will  p! 
onrselves  to  keep  on  from  them  these  constant  applications.' 
the  rich  churches  in  New  York  wish  to  convert  the  Committ 
Church  Extension  into  a  bull  dog  to  keep  off  troublesome  s 
cations,  and  will,  no  doubt,  pay  them  well  for  the  service  I 
committee  say  in  their  report:  "This  difficulty  was  very  for 
Bet  forth  some  years  ago  in  a  letter  from  a  very  liberal  and  d 
[uisbed  pastor  to  the  late  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missi< 
.e  says:  "To-day  a  brother  comeSy  to-morrow  another  m 
perhaps  and  most  probably  for  aid  to  build  a  church.  The  vi 
affair  is  getting  oppressive.  Can  you  do  any  thing  at  your  c 
to  relieve  us  f  And  so  to  relieve  the  liberal  and  distingai 
pastor  who  is  ready  to  faint,  because  "  the  whole  affair  is  ge 
to  be  oppressive,"  and  still  more  to  relieve  his  rich  church 
committee  must  bark  loudly  and  sharply  at  the  poor  chun 
and  the  Assembly  must  be  made  to  bark  at  them  too  1  Wha 
shall  these  poor  churches  not  be  allowed  to  apply  directi 
indirectly  to  those  rich  ones?  The  committee's  answer  is,  bee 
by  their  "going  to  those  from  whom  the  committee  had  re 
to  expect  contributions,  means  will  be  turned  away  which  w 
otherwise  have  flowed  into  our  treasury."  "  If  individual  apj 
should  cease,  the  committee's  income  would  rapidly  approxii 
to  the  more  pressing  necesssities  of  the  work."  i  et  the  comm 
expect  only  to  give  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  ch' 
after  it  has  raised  perhaps  its  thousands.  In  each  particular  i 
the  committee  has  to  raise  a  little  and  the  poor  church  a  g 
deal ;  and  must  the  Assembly  drive  away  the  church  from  the 
fountains  just  to  let  the  committee  drink  ?  What  help  is  it  tc 
general  cause,  if  those  who  have  to  raise  fourteen-flfteenths  oi 
cost  of  each  meetinghouse  are  to  be  kept  from  begging  mo 
because  their  begging  interfers  with  the  success  of  others 
Lave  to  raise  only  one-fifteenth  of  it? 

In  the  debate  upon  this  resolution  Dr.  Thornwell  pointed 
to  the  Committee  of  Church  Extension  the  suicidal  characte 
their  effort  to  pass  this  resolution.  Its  inevitable  result  would 
that  the  feeble  churches  would  make  choice  between  indivi< 
applications  and  the  committee,  and  \«ould  of  course  choose 
former;  and  then  the  committee  would  soon  find  its  occopt 
gone,  and  its  treasury  empty.  Moreover,  this  resolution  sti 
a  blow  at  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  it  will  also  cut  off 
Church  Extension  Committee  from  sympathy.  Your  doctrin 
that  giving  is  worship,  and  the  churches  will  not  consent  to  a 
St.  Louis  committee  whether  or  not  they  shall  exercise  that  p 
lege.  As  to  the  numerous  and  vexatious  applications,  just  lei 
rich  churches  say  that  they  already  ^ive  tlvrough  the  commi 
They  have  their  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
The  resolution,  was  stricken  out 
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CX>10fnTEB  ON  STBTEMATIO  BENEVOLENOE. 

This  is  one  of  the  Standing  Gomroittees  of  the  Assembly.  It 
presented  the  following  report  which,  after  a  single  amendment, 
ynB  adopted.  We  mention  the  amendment,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  nameroQS  indications  made  in  this  Assembly,  of  the 
nogress  of  soand  views  amongst  us.  In  Recommendation,  No. 
I,  the  report  as  presented  callea  on  the  Presbyteries  ^^  to  provide 
U  $oon  cu  possible  an  efficient  swperi/rUendence  within  their  bounds 
if  this  business,  &c."  It  was  objected,  that  this  signified  the  ap- 
wintment  of  some  agent  to  set  the  machine  in  motion.  Accord- 
D^y  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Laws,  Chairman, 
lie  Assembly  amended  the  report  so  as  to  read  ^^  to  provide  as 
fOOQ  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  an  efficient  superintendence, 

"  The  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevolence  would  respectfully  report : 
Hat  oommunications  have  been  received  from  the  stated  clerks  of  the  fol- 
Mring  twenty-four  Presbyteries,  vis  :  Londonderry,  Troy,  Albany,  Mohawk, 
Mensburg,  Qreen  River,  West  Jersey,  Raritan,  Philadelphia,  Newcastle, 
MTthomberland,  Alleghany,  Beaver,  Alleghany  City,  Columbus,  Palestine, 
li^BUisport,  Lonbville,  Transylvania,  Greenbriar,  Lexington,  FayetteviUe, 
bozville,  and  South  Carolina. 

These  papers  indicate :  1.  That  the  practice  of  systematic  benevolence  is 

ejiliy  spreading  through  our  church.  Only  three  of  the  Presbyteries 
from  last  year  are  reported  this  year ;  and  the  most  of  these  new 
appear  as  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Presbyteries  which 
taken  action  on  this  important  subject.  Whilst  some  of  them  heard 
have  not  as  yet  adopted  any  plan  of  benevolence,  on  the  other  hand 
lb  manifest  that  many  Presbyteries  have  a  system  in  operation,  but  have 
Ifled  CO  send  up  any  reports.  And  were  the  names  preserved  on  record  so 
til  a  comparison  could  be  extended  back  for  two  years,  it  is  believed  that 
t$  fesult  would  only  the  more  plainly  show  the  growth  of  this  cause,  not- 
nthstanding  so  few  reports  have  been  received.  Moreover,  it  shows  that 
ii  leaven  is  at  work,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  Presbyteries  from  which 
sports  mostly  favorable  have  been  received,  in  the  last  two  years,  lie  within 
ke  bounds  of  twenty-three  Synods ;  and  also,  that  although  the  action  of 
ke  Assembly  of  1854  specifically  aimed  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Pres- 
ytaries  to  this  subject,  yet  eleven  Synods,  viz :  Wheeling,  Ohio,  Cincinnati, 
idiiiia,  Northern  Inchana,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
l«Qfgia,  have  adopted  plans  of  systematic  benevolence,  embracing  each  ^f 
IS  several  enterprises  under  the  General  Assembly ;  whilst  several  other 
foods,  as  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  tfnd  South  Carolina, 
lf«  severally  agreed  on  definite  times  for  raising  funds  for  one  or  more 
rieeto.  All  these  go  to  show  that  system  in  the  matter  of  benevolenee  is 
ming  ground  in  the  churches. 

2.  Stt,  far  as  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  suggest  an 

famioe,  it  is  likewise  indicated  that,  whenever  a  plan  of  benevolence  is 

opied|  it  generally  works  well,  securing  increased  contributions,  and  in 

me  instances  seeming  to  be  the  means  of  calling  down  the  gracious 
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influenoefl  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Some  Presbyteries  and  obaroheSi  it  ii 
stated,  had  plans  prior  to  the  action  of  this  Assembly  on  the  subjedi  andii 
the  choice  of  the  particular  method  to  be  adopted  was  left  by  that  actioo  to 
be  determined  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  considerable  disvera'tj 
prevails,  nor  does  absolute  uniformity  appear  to  be  practicable.  Id  th^ 
bowover,  as  in  other  matters,  the  adoption  of  an  imperfect  plan  or  system  ii 
found  to  be  better  than  no  system,  just  as  an  imperfect  ffOYemment  is  bettv 
than  none.  Some  of  the  papers  speak  of  only  partial  trials  of  d^eodii 
schemes  having  worked  so  well  as  even  to  induce  special  efforts  to  reoti^ 
and  mature  them.  Experience  and  perseverance  alone  can  reach  perfedioii 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

3.  But  it  is  likewise  evident,  from  the  fewness  and  contents  of  thepapen 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  that  there  is  great  need  of  this  wbdl 
subject  of  systematic  benevolence  being  again  earnestly  and  affectioDitdj 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  kept  before  them  until  ifl 
of  them  take  some  definite  action^  and  report  the  same  as  soon  as  posdUi 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  principal  thing  now  demanded  in  this  very  important  departmesl 
of  the  church's  labor,  appears  to  be,  that  such  personal  efforts  be  made  ij 
individuals,  and  measures  devised  and  put  into  eperation  by  Synods,  Presby- 
tflrics  and  Sessions,  as  shall  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  adoption  of ' 
system  in  the  matter  of  benevolence,  and  bring  forth  its  legitimate  friita 
And  as  means  of  carrying  into  prompt  and  full  effect  the  original  intentiot 
of  the  General  Assembly  op  this  subject : 

1st.  It  is  urged  upon  each  stated  clerk  to  see  that  iystematic  henepolmm 
is  placed  on  the  docket  of  Presbyterial  business  every  spring,  and  send,  is 
his  regular  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  an  attested  minute  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  on  the  subject.  [See  Minutes  of  tkt 
Assembly,  1855,  p.  296,  resolutions  2, 3.] 

2d.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Presbyteries  that  have  not  already  done M^ 
to  take  action  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  an  efficiaal. 
superintendence,  within  their  bounds  of  this  business,  so  as  to  bring  aboik 
a  thorough  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  some  plan  of  benevolence  inil 
their  churches. 

3d.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Boards  are  again  invited  and  urged  to  gits 
increased  aid  by  personal  labors  and  correspondence,  in  realizing  all  thitii 
contemplated  in  this  movement  of  the  church. 

4th.  That  special  attention  be  given  by  pastors,  elders  and  others  (otbi 
training  of  children  and  youth  in  the  family.  Sabbath-schools  and  otte 
institutions  of  the  church,  to  habits  of  cheerful  and  conscientiooa  q^ 
tematic  benevolence. 

5th.  That  in  the  appropriate  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  choice  of  uij 
particular  method, it  be  borne  in  mind  how  important  it  is  in  order  li 
efficiency : 

1st.  That  given  objects  of  benevolence  be  definitely  determined  npQi| 
especially  the  four  Boards  and  the  Church  Extension  Committee  of  Um 
Assembly  and  the  Bible  cause. 

2d.  That  at  stated  times,  an  opportunity  be  given  to  all  the  membenil 
the  churches  and  congregations  to  aid  these  several  ob^cts. 

Thus  will  '  gatherings  ^  be  made  of  what  may  have  been  laid  by  ia 
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bre  according  to  the  apostolic  injanotion — 'Now  conoeraiog'  the  oolleotion 
br  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Gralatia,  so  do  ye. 
D^  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as 
M  hath  prospered  him.' 

6th.  That  the  doctrine  and  duties  of  Divine  stewardship  be  more  dis- 
iMtly  and  fully  recognised,  more  frequently  and  earnestly  inculcated,  as 
■farlying  this  whole  subject  Glorify  God  in  your  bodies,  and  in  your 
pirit^  which  are  Qod's.  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  blessing  follows  the 
tfformanoe  of  the  duty.  '  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance  and  with 
kt  irst  fruits  of  ail  thine  increase ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plent} , 
■1  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.'  'Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
Md  the  store-house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now 
NWrith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
Hiven  and  pour  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
Miife  it^' '' 

THE  THEOLOGIOAL    SEMINAfinES. 

Hie  foiij-fifth  annual  report  of  Princeton  Seminary  was 
presented.    Fifty  new  students  had  been  received  within  the  past 

CI  of  whom  six  are  members  of  Baptist  churches,  two  of  the 
Dan  Seformed,  one  of  the  Associate  Reformed,  one  of  the 
iMociate  church,  and  one  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  whole 
umber  of  students  during  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Tventy-six  had  received  certificates  of  having  completed  the 
•gnrse  of  study.  The  funds  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 
Om  gentleman  has  gi^en  lately  $10,000  to  be  used  as  a  sustentation 
fad  for  students.  The  condition  of  the  Institution  is  every  way 
irosperons  and  flourishing. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  reported  thirty-one  new 
tCttdents.  The  whole  number  on  the  roll  was  eighty-one.  The 
Directors  asked  the  Assembly  to  increase  thevnumber  of  that 
Board  io  forty ^  to  be  divided  into  four  classes,  one  of  which  to  go 
«it  every  year. 

The  Danville  Seminary  reported  the  whole  number  of  students 
to  be  thirty-six,  of  whom  twelve  graduated  at  the  end  of  the 
IMsiou  and  received  diplomas.  The  Professors  suggested  that  all 
ptndents  should  be  required  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of 
iome  Presbytery  at  an  early  period,  and  to  apply  for  licensure  at 
tibe  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  Seminary  ;  also  to  be  present 
Ipom  the  beginning  of  every  session  to  its  close.  The  Directora 
«ked  for  a  fourth  Professor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 
Ihey  reported  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $11,000  and  urge  the 
OMDpletion  of  their  endowment  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  reported  twenty-five  students, 
if  whom  ten  were  new  students.  The  funds  amount  to  $82,300. 
Riey  can  accommodate  about  seventv  stndents  in  their  buildings. 
Iiey  have  three  scholarships  endowed,  and  are  endowing  a  fourth. 
Siej  have  increased  the  salary  of  the  Professors. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  all  tbe0e 
documents  were  sent.  The  report  was  adopted  at  once,  except 
the  resolution  concerning  the  Western  Seminary  which  was  docke- 
ted, and  came  up  subsequently  for  debate. 

1.  ReMolvedj  That  the  chorches  be  urged  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
those  Seminaries  that  are  not  jet  fully  endowed,  to  increase  the  number  tf 
scholarships,  and  to  furnish  funds  for  the  repair  and  erection  of  suitdds 
buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  libraries. 

2.  liesolvedf  That  candidates  should  be  required  to  put  theniebw 
under  the  care  of  Presbyteries  as  soon  as  possible,  and  receive  oaiehl 
supervision  during  their  entire  course,  and  that  whatever  arrangement!  th 
Presbyteries  may  deem  expedient  to  facilitate  their  training,  tkeii 
arrangements  should  not  be  such  as  will  tend  to  shorten  the  full  term  of 
study,  or  induce  an  absence  from  their  classes,  at  either  ihe  opening  or 
dosmg  exercises  of  the  Seminary's  sessions.  * 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  following  persons  be  appointed  Directors  of  tha 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  until  May,  1860,  viz :  Jftniftors— J.  K 
Campbell,  D.D.,  George  Potts,  D.D.,  John  McDowell,  D.D.,  D.  V. 
McLean,  D.D.,  William  Neill,  D.D.,  H.  A.  Witeon,  D.D.,  John  Thomp- 
son, D.D,     Ruling  Elders— ^ohn  Fine,  Ebenexer  Piatt,  Ira  C.  Whitesidii. 

4.  Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Theologiml 
Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  be  enlarged  to  forty,  and  divided  into  four  Sfml 
classes,  one  of  which  shsll  go  out  of  office  annually. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  following  persons  compose  the  daas  of  DirselQii 
to  serve  for  three  years,  vis  :  Ministers — Francis  Herron,  D.D.,  Eiishi  P, 
Swift,  D.D.,  W.  M.  Paxton,  W.  B.  Mcllvaine,  John  Kerr,  James  Alexia* 
der,  Cyrus  Dickson.  Elders — Luke  Loomis,  Alexander  Johnston,  JaoNS 
Carothers,  M.  D.  To  serve  for  four  years,  the  following:  Mintstery^ 
Thomas  Creigh,  D.D.,  James  S.  Woods,  D.D.,  A.S.Hall,  DJ).,  Jamm 
Uodge,  D.D.,  John  P.  Caldwell,  James  M.  Piatt,  S.  M.  McClwifi 
Elders — Lucas  Flattery,  Dr.  II.  A.  True,  A.  Cameron. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  matter  of  the  will  and  legacy  of  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  of  the  late  Judge  Henry  P.  Broadnax,  of  Kentucky,  As 
Assembly  judge  that  the  proper  disposition  of  the  funds  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  ml 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  directed  to  be  used  at  Danville,  in  Kentucky,  ii 
connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary  there,  is  that  the  said  hak 
ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Sem  inaiy,  to 
be  appropriated  by  them  under  the  discretion  granted  in  the  said  iriD, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  generous  testator ;  and  that  the  Trastam 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  perform  any  legal  act,  to  which  thq| 
are  competent,  and  that  may  be  necessary  in  affecting  this  disposition  m 
the  said  funds.  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Danville  Seminary,  in  thi 
exercise  of  their  legal  discretion,  think  proper  to  endow  a  Professordui , 
with  said  funds,  in  that  case  the  Professorship  so  endowed  shall  be  tM  ^ 
second  on  the  list,  and  shall  be  called  the  Broadnax  Professors bipi  4 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  history. 

7.  Resolved^  That,  considering  the  great  liberality  of  Samuel  LiM, 
Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  who  has  generously  contributed  to  the  funds  belongmi 
to  the  said  Danville  Seminary,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dolkrB,  it  is  mm. 
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i  that  the  first  Professorship  on  the  list  shall  be  called  the  Laird 
hip  of  Exegetic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

olvtd^  That,  considering  these  two  instances  of  monificent 
f  two  members  of  the  church  under  their  care,  which  have  been 
uring  our  present  sessions,  as  bestowed  on  an  institution  which 
is  endeavoring  to  erect  to  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  their  satisfaction 
rreat  proofs  of  the  approbation  of  sood  men  ;  and  while  we 
be  almoners  of  Qod's  poor,  in  gratefully  accepting  and  carefully 
)ir  humble  contributions  towards  promoting  every  good  work, 
th  the  Lord  calls  us  to  embark ;  we  call  earnestly  upon  those  whom 
tpecially  blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  to  remember  that  their 
tiould  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  His  beneficence.  How 
might  be  the  impulse  to  every  work  of  the  church,  if  the  con- 
kimuel  Laird  and  H.  P.  Broadnax  were  the  rule  and  not  the 
in  the  bestowment  of  charity,  by  the  followers  of  the  Lord  of 

foltfed,  That  the  following  Directors  of  Danville  Theological 
be  appointed  to  serve  until  1860,  vii :  Miniiten — John  T. 
LD.,  R.  C.  Grundy,  D.D.,  John  C.  Young,  D.D.,  U  W.  Green, 
M.  Hobson,  James  H.  Brooks,  John  Montjgomery,  B.  A.  Laps- 
,  A.  y.  C.  Schenck.  Ruling  Elder$ — William  Richardson,  John 
fames  S.  Hopkins,  John  D.  Thrope,  0.  Beatty,  William  Pnther, 
■shall,  James  Barbour,  John  McKeage.  To  serve  until  May,  1869 : 
orman,  in  place  of  James  Coe,  deceased,  and  Ben  Monroe,  in  place 
97est,  deceased. 

ewlvedf  That  inasmuch  as  the  charter  of  Danville  Seminary 
})  confers  up  the  General  Assembly  the  right,  when  meeting  in 
,  to  change  one  third  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  fill  all  vacan- 
existing,  it  is  expedient  to  exercise  this  right,  that  no  advantage 
accrue  against  it  from  non-use,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Seminary  be  composed  of  the  following  persons,  vis :  John  R. 
(les  S.  Hopkins,  John  B.  Temple,  Mark  Hardin,  Robert  A.  John- 
.  J.  Breckinridge,  A.  A.  Hogue,  W.  L.  Breckinridge,  John 
»ry,  J.  T.  Boyle,  Charles  Caldwell,  W.  J.  Moberly,  Stuart  Robin- 
\  Curtis,  £.  P.  Humphrey,  R  C.  Grundy,  W.  M.  Scott,  James 

*4iolvedj  That  the  Assembly  elect  a  fourth  Professor,  in  Danville 
,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  and  that  this 
9  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Rev.  Stephen  Yerkes,  Professor  of  ancient  lapgnae^es  in 
Aylvania  University  was  subsequently  elected  to  fill  the 
bair  at  Danville.  For  the  chair  in  the  Western  Theologi- 
ainary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  was  elected.  Dr. 
ridge,  with  a  frankness  and  candor  which,  in  his  peculiar 
ances,  we  think,  did  him  great  honor,  objected  to  this 
lination  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wilson's  voutn  and  inezpe- 
n  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  How  could  he  be 
i  to  train  men  who  are  to  be  Pastors  t  He  had  not  seen 
1  pass  through  the  souls  of  men.    The  logical  faculty  itself, 
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withont  this  experience,  is  not  competent  to  a  Professor's  task. 
He  begged  the  brethren  to  look  over  oar  more  than  two  tboosand 
ministers,  and  see  if  there  were  not  some  experienced  man  who 
has  had  the  cnre  of  souls,  that  might  be  put  into  his  place. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  Directors  nominated  for  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Scott,  of  Cincinnati,  suggested  that 
there  is  an  impropriety  and  a  danger  in  going  outside  of  the 
bounds  heretofore  understood  as  belonging  to  this  institntion. 
Heart-burnings  and  jealousies  would  be  introduced  and  the  variooi 
seminaries  set  to  scrambling  in  all  directions.  He  moved  the 
recommitment  of  these  nominations,  with  instructions  to  the 
committee,  to  confine  themselves  more  within  the  territory  of 
Allegheny. 

Tlie  Bev.  Messrs.  Mcllvaine  and  Hays  suggested  reasons  for 
the  nominations  objected  to,  and  disclaimed  ail  idea  of  interfering 
with  Princeton. 

Dr.  Scott's  motion  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  Kev.  Dr.  M'CKH 
then  nominated  four  ministers,  resident  near  to  Allegheny,  ia 
place  of  the  four  who  had  been  understood  to  be  dwellers  of  the 
region  beyond  her  territory.  He  urged,  that  there  is  injustice  te 
Princeton  in  the  contemplated  election.  Why  should  Western 
Pennsylvania  go  outside  of  herself  for  help,  when  she  possessed 
the  densest,  strongest,  staunchest  set  of  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Semi* 
naries,  denied  that  Pnuceton  was  being  invaded,  and  objected  to 
the  nominations  of  Dr.  M'Oill,  as  too  near  to  Allegheny.  It  wu 
desirable  ilo  push  out  and  create  an  interest  elsewhere.  He 
thought  the  policy  of  confining  the  Seminaries  to  territorial  limiti| 
as  advocated  by  Dr.  Scott,  a  very  dangerous  one,  tending  to  see* 
tionalism  and  other  evils.  On  the  other  hand  to  mingle  the  friendl 
of  all  the  Seminaries  is  to  cement  and  bind  them  all  together. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  considered  this  a  matter  of  great  importanoi 
and  believed  that  discussions  of  this  sort  cannot  help  doing  good. 
He  could  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  gentlemen  on  either 
side.  For  his  part,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  for  either  or  both 
Allegheny  and  Princeton  to  have  half  a  dozen  directors  each  fron 
Kentucky,  we  are  just  the  men  to  furnish  you  with  them,  and  he 
thought  those  seminaries  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  try  it  He  \ 
was  gratified  to  hear  his  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Moore,  deliver 
mind  so  clearly  against  the  principle  of  confining  each  semin 
to  a  territory,  inasmuch  as  the  Synod  of  Virginia  had  last  yeir 
passed  a  sharp  resolution  on  the  other  side  which  seemed  to  hi» 
to  be  leveled  at  Danville,  because  we  had  stolen  six  of  thrir 
students.  He  had  nothing,  however,  to  say  against  Virginia.  He 
was  himself  a  Virginian  by  descent — a  Virginian  as  far  as  a  Keik- 
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ckian  conld  be  one — as  far  as  an  improved  breed  coald  be  part 
:  the  original  stock. 

As  to  the  question  of  territory,  their  experience  at  Danville  is 
reciselj  against  what  the  Allegheny  brethren  desire,  i.  e.,  the 
icrease  and  the  scattering  of  their  directors.  The  true  policy  is 
)  concentrate  the  directors  within  narrow  limits,  for  otherwise 
bej  will  not  attend  to  their  duty. 

As  to  students  we  cannot  restrain  them  from  going  to  any 
eminary  which  they  may  think  the  best,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
tear  them  or  far  off;  and  he  would  never  say  anything  else,  even 
r  it  should  leave  Danville  with  nobody  there  except  himself  and 
be  man  that  takes  up  the  ashes.  You  ought  to  make  all  your 
eminaries  just  as  good  as  possible,  and  then  let  your  young  men 
|0  where  they  please.  He  would  not  intentionally  strengthen  the 
litDral  tendency  to  localization. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  begin  to  mix  up  your  directors  for 
nrposes  of  electioneering  yon  make  trouble.  He  would  consider 
t  i  great  outrage  for  Princeton  to  ask  a  director  from  the  city  of 
Ulegheny,  or  the  Western  Seminary  one  from  the  town  of 
Mnceton.  Tliat  was  an  extreme  case,  but  things  might  grow  to 
kit  extreme,  if  this  principle  of  elective  affinity  were  encouraged. 
.  Just  here,  he  desired  to  deliver  himself  of  the  heresy,  that  it 
ll  no  advantage  to  any  seminary  to  have  a  large  number  of 
Aidents.  He  would  rather  have  fifty  than  one  hundred.  He 
Mver  wanted  to  see  more  at  Danville  than  he  could  become  well 
Hqoainted  with  ;  and  he  supposed  indeed  there  was  no  danger  of 
IkBre  bein^  a  great  number  at  Danville,  so  long  as  he  was  there. 
lb  wanted  to  be  able  to  know  all  about  every  student  that  he 
Mgfat  to  know,  and  to  feel  so  free  with  the  students  that  he  could 

tto  any  one  of  them  who  should  err,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
nlder  and  say  to  him,  ^^my  son  you  have  done  wron^."  It  is  a 
;reat  evil  when  a  seminary  has  so  many  students  that  there  is  any 
oldness,  distance  or  indifference  between  the  students  and  the 
■ofessors ;  and  you  would  better  multiply  your  seminaries  than 
Bdnre  this  evil.  What  the  church  wants  most  of  all  things  in 
Ub  world  is  a  great  deal  better  article  of  preachers  than  us  old 
MB,  and  it  may  be  a  somewhat  better  article  than  you  young 
And  she  will  give  money  liberally  to  that  end  whenever 
seminaries  are  needed.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  new 
Moinary  for  every  surplus  of  fifty  students.  And  if  South 
Itfolina  and  Georgia  Synods  would  only  wheel  into  line  and 
lake  theirs  a  seminary  of  the  whole  church,  he  would  be  willing, 
hrhis  part,  to  give  them  any  territory  they  might  desire,  except 
Csntncky. 

Dr.  M'Gill  having  withdrawn  his  nominations,  the  nominees  of 
le  committee  for  directors  of  the  different  seminaries  were  snb- 
qnently,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  elected  by  acclamation. 
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BELATTVB  POWBB8  OF  DEA00N8  AND  ELDEB8. 

This  BQbject  came  up  by  overture  from  an  individual  in  St. 
Louis,  asking:  ^^  Has  a  church  session  any  control  over  thefonds 
in  the  hands  of  the  deacons  for  the  poor  of  the  church  ?  or,  does 
the  control  belong  to  the  deacons  ?  or,  what  power  has  the  sessioo 
in  the  premises  V     The  committee  on  bills  and  overtures  reconh 
mended  that  the  first  answer  be  in  the  negative ;  the  second,  ia 
the  affirmative;  and  that  the  third   be,  that  the  session  majr 
advise.    The  occasion  of  this  overture  was  stated  by  Mr.  Drake, 
ruling  elder  from  St.  Louis,  to  be  as  follows :  The  collections  made  j 
at  communion  seasons  in  the  2d  church  of  that  city,  for  the  poor,  I 
had  accumulated  until  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  deacons'  handi  : 
of  $350.    The  session  ordered  the  deacons  to  transfer  $300  of  ibis  i 
money  from  the  poor  fund  to  the  support  of  some  candidates  for 
the  ministry  belonging  to  that  churcii.    The  deacons  promptly 
refused  to  do  it ;  and  this  circumstance  brought  the  question  to 
the  Assembly. 

We  doubt  the  propriety  of  seeking  from  the  highest  court  a 
deliverance  upon  a  general  principle  just  to  suit  a  particular  case. 
It  had  been  fairer  and  better  every  way,  we  think,  for  the  issue  to 
have  been  made  before  the  Presbytery  to  which  the  session  and 
the  deacons  belonged,  as  an  open  issue  upon  this  particular  case. 

As  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  question.  Dr.  M'Gill  argaed 
that  the  office  of  the  deacon  is  one  of  service  /  that  when  money 
wa^  sent  to  the  poor  of  Judea,  even  after  the  appointment  of 
deacons,  it  was  sent  to  the  ruling  elders^  and  that,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Scotch  Church,  it  is  distinctly  said,  the  \ 
deacons  are  to  act  wnder  the  judgment  of  the  dderehip. 

Dr.  Anderson,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  this  as  an  adjudi- 
cated case.  He  referred  to  the  Digest,  p.  38,  where  it  is  saia  the 
deacons  have  the  distribution  of  the  poor  fund,  but  that  their 
office  gives  them  no  control  over  any  other  funds.  In  some 
portions  of  the  church  the  deacons  are  claiming  the  power  to 
control  the  taking  up  and  the  use  of  all  collections.  He  wished 
the  Assembly  to  go  further  than  the  committee's  answers,  and 
define  more  fully  the  relative  rights  and  powers  of  deacons  and 
elders. 

Dr.  Breckinridge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures,  insisted  that  the  question  submitted  to  us  is  a  very 
narrow  one,  as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  sword.     When  funda  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  csn 
the  session  then  control  their  use?    The  committee  sav  no  I  bit 
that  even  then,  the  session  may  advise.    If,  however,  the  Assent 
bly  saw  fit  to  go  into  the  examination  at  large  of  the  office  q( 
deacon,  he  was  willing.     The  matter  was  becoming  more  and 
more  important.    That  office  was  long  lost  in  our  church.    Many 
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r  onr  chnrcbes  are  still  without  deacons.  He  had  even  heard  it 
rgued  in  the  Assembly  that  we  do  not  need  them ;  that  the  ruling 
Iders,  or  the  ladies,  or  some  body  else  can  do  their  duties. 

Mr.  Drake  contended  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Eldership  to 
izercise  government  and  discipline,  the  former  meaning,  of  course, 
omething  different  from  and  more  than  the  latter,  and  extending, 
rithin  certain  well  defined  limits,  to  every  thing  that  concerns 
he  well  being  of  members  of  the  church  in  all  their  relations,  as 
neh,  to  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  deacons  are  no  where 
ivcognized  as  part  of  the  government  of  the  church,  but  simply  ' 
yfficers  chargea  with  certain  defined  and  limited  duties.  Whether 
Ihey  were  to  be  appointed  at  all  in  a  particlar  church  depended 
ipon  the  order  of  the  session  ;  and  whether,  when  appointed,  they 
loall  have  any  funds  to  distribute,  depends  upon  the  session's 
Dider  also.  How  then  could  they  in  the  case  supposed,  set  them- 
Mlves  above  the  very  government  that  called  them  into  being, 
md  entrusted  them  with  certain  funds?  And  Mr.  Drake  then 
lelated  the  circumstances  above  given,  which  had  occasioned  the 
Oferture. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  thought  it  a  poor  sort  of  business  for  the  Assem- 
Ujto  be  legislating  on  individual  grievances.    But  this  very  case 

Cved  that  the  committee's  answers  were  the  correct  ones.  He 
lored  the  deacons  of  the  second  church,  St.  Louis,  for  standing 
iqnare  up  and  saying  ^'excuse  us,  we  cannot  give  you  up  this 
Money."  The  real  object  was  to  divert  the  poor  funds  to  another 
M,  which  neither  deacons  nor  elders  had  a  right  to  do.  And 
why  could  they  not  in  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis  find  poor  people 
iBongh  needing  those  three  hundred  dollars  ?  We  are  not  to  be 
mfined  to  tbe  poor  of  our  own  denomination.  For  their  reljef  it 
ltd  not  been  worth  while  to  erect  such  an  office  as  the  deacon's. 
¥e  have  very  few  Presbyterian  poor  of  any  kind,  and  he  had 
Bftver  in  his  life  seen  a  soundly  converted  calvinistic  Presbyterian 
k^ar.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  established  his  church 
q^pointed  all  necessary  officers  for  it.  He  gave  preachers  to  con- 
iwt  the  nations,  elders  to  govern  and  care  for  the  flock,  and 
JeicoDS  to  relieve  the  temporal  sorrows  of  men.  And  no  one 
class  of  these  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  are  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  others.  No  one  class  is  simply  the 
isrvant  of  another.  To  be  the  servants  of  elders  was  not  the 
object  for  which  the  deacons  were  set  apart  with  the  laying  on  of 
Jttiids.  If  this  were  the  object,  then  the  session  in  Lexington 
Bight  have  a  negro,  and  in  St.  Louis  a  Dutchman  to  do  their 
4ttu»nage.  When  you  attempt  to  say  the  deacons  can  do  nothing 
ffoept  as  dictated  to  them  by  the  session,  you  show  that  you  have  a 
ViODg  conception  of  our  principles.  Are  not  the  deacons  to  speak 
vords  of  consolation  to  the  prisoner,  to  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
lie  hungry,  the  houseleas  ?  Are  they  just  to  dole  out  tbe  alms  of 
47 
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their  particular  church  to  its  particular  poor,  and  that  too  as 
another  body  shall  dictate  to  them  t     As  to  what  the  second  Book 
of  Discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  might  say,  it  was  bat 
Andrew  Melville's  opinion.     Bat  he  would  undertake  to  show  that 
that  Book  declares  just  what  the  report  of  your  committee  says. 
He  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  ruling  elders,  had  been  one 
of  them  himself;  and  had  stood  up  for  their  rights  when  all  the 
ruling  elders  forsook  him.     But  whilst  he  stooaup  for  the  rights 
of  ruling  elders,  he  would  not  agree  that  they  should  make  a  raid 
upon  either  the  ministers  or  the  deacous. 
The  committee's  report  was  adopted. 

FBEACmNG  BY  BULINa  ELDERS. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  elders*  power  over 
deacons  we  introduce  the  matter  of  their  preaching.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1856,  (at  New  York,)  the  committee  which  examined 
the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  report  as  follows : 

On  page  10,  vol.  iv.  of  these  minates,  Synod  takes  exceptions  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Louisiana  Presbytery;  because  this  Presbytery  consider  it 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  church  for  ruling  elders,  in  die 
absence  of  the  pastor,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  explain  them,  and  to 
endeavor  to  enforce  the  truth  upon  the  conscience  by  suitable  exhortation. 
The  Assembly  believe  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  were  right  accoidiogli 
the  xxi  chapter  of  our  Form  of  Government." 

The  Tombeckbee  Presbytery  sent  up  this  year  a  protest  against 
this  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1856,  but  as  a  protest  was  not  in 
order,  Dr.  Waddel,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  documentin 
the  absence  of  their  delegate,  asked  leave  simply  to  read  it  as  a 
request  to  the  Assembly  to  reconsider  the  subject.  Leave  being 
granted,  the  writer  of  this  article  submitted  the  following  roinnte 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Assembly,  but,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Steele, 
the  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table: 

<*  Whereas  the   last  Assembly,  near  the  close  of  its  meetings,  and 
probably,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  haste  in  adopting  the  reptHtof 
their  committee  on  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  did  sanctiot 
the  principle  that  a  ruling  elder,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  may  read  tke 
Scriptures  and  explain  them,  and  endeavor  to  enforce  the  truth  by  suitakb 
exhort&tions;  and  whereas  the  notice  of  this  body  has  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  representations  on  the   part  of  a  Presbytery  of  that  Synod: 
Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  explaining  the  Scriptu^ 
and  enforcing  the  truth  by  exhortation,  form  no  part  of  the  official  duW  fll 
ruling  elders  as  elders.     At  the  same  time  it  is  earnestly  recommended  t| 
this  Assembly,  in  the  language  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  oar  Form  d 
Government,  that  every  vacant  congregation  meet  togetheT|  on  the  Ltntfi 
day,  at  one  or  more  places,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  singing  praises,  tad 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  the  works  of  such  approfti 
divines  as  the  Presbytery^  in  whoso  bounds  they  arci  may  recommend,  ttA 
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bej  maj  be  able  to  procure ;  and  that  the  eiders  or  deacons  be  the  persona 
ik)  shall  preside  and  select  the  portions  of  Scripture  and  of  the  other 
wks  to  be  ready  and  to  see  that  the  whole  be  conducted  in  a  becoming  and 
derly  way." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Jynembly  at  New  York  stand  distinctly  on  the  ground,  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  and,  therefore,  as  his  subsUtv/te,  the 
nling  elder  may  ezponnd  the  Scriptures  and  apply  the  trnth  by 
exhortation.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  ^'  a  raid  upon  the  ministers^ 
What  more  can  the  minister  do  in  the  very  pulpit  than  explain 
the  Scriptures  and  then  apply  the  trnth  by  exhortation  t  The 
ABsembly  of  1856  makes  ministers,  therefore,  of  all  the  ruling  elders 
JD  the  land  t  Without  being  taken  on  trials  by  any  Presbytery 
fcr  ordination  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  they  may 
levertheless  do  all  that  ministers  can  do  1  And  they  may  do  it 
ill  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  and  as  his  substitute,  on  the  Lord's 
lay,  in  the  great  congregation  1 

The  report  adopted  in  manifest  haste,  by  the  Assembly  of  1856, 
lot  only  set  forth  an  erroneous  principle,  but  it  made  the  curious 
Uonder  of  referring,  as  the  basis  of  its  doctrine,  to  the  xxi  chapter 
i  our  Form  of  Government,  which  very  distinctly  and  carefully 
imits  the  duty  of  elders  (and  deacons  are  joined  with  them  in  it^ 
IQ  occasions  of  the  absence  of  pastors,  to  prayer,  singing,  ana 
«ading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  divines  approved  by  the 
Presbytery. 

We  confess  that  our  own  minute  was  also  drawn  up  in  some 
haste.  It  should  have  contained  a  clause  gnarding  against  any 
discouragement  of  ruling  elders  from  doing  all  they  legitimately 
can,  for  the  advantage  of  their  respective  churches.  We  hold 
Irmly  and  earnestly  to  the  doctrine  that  the  ruling  elder  is  the 
sboriginal  Presbyter ;  that  the  essence  of  the  Presby terate  is 
ruling;  and  that,  in  the  beginning,  it  often  happened  that 
amongst  those  ruling  elders  who  w6re  ordained  in  every  city  over 
flie  little  flocks  gathered  first  by  the  apostles,  there  was  one  or 
sore  whom  God  afterwards  called  to  preach  as  well  as  to  rule ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  function  of  preaching  was  super- 
idded  then,  as  now,  to  a  portion  of  the  rulers  of  God's  house. 
Accordingly,  we  admit  that  practieaUv  a  certain  degree  of 
leedom  is  to  be  allowed  to  such  a  high  oflicer  in  the  church  as  the 
mling  elder ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  apt  to  teach  ;  and  that  being 
Bade  by  the  Holy  Ghost  an  overseer  or  bishop  of  the  flock  he 
Wtttfeed  the  church  of  God  with  sound  doctrine.  We  suppose 
lie  elaership,  generally,  is  in  no  need  of  being  kept  back  from 
aking  too  much  upon  them  in  the  way  of  public  exhortation. 
¥e  would  they  might  assemble  all  our  vacant  churches  and 
short  and  pray  with  them  ;  in  this  way,  and  by  reading  approved 
firmoDB,  we  have  known  eldera  to  minister  greatly  to  the  edilication 
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and  prosperity  of  yacant  chnrches,  and  for  a  period  of  years  to 
keep  sucn  chnrches  and  congregations  together,  until  in  God's 
mercy,  they  were  again  favoured  with  the  authorized  teacher  of  the 
Word.     But  all  this  being  admitted,  it  is  still  proper  that  the 
resolutions  and  reports  adopted  by  the  Assembly  should  not  con- 
tradict the  express  language  of  our  book ;  and  that  when  the 
Assembly  is  about  to  state  articulately  the  true  doctrine  respect* 
iug  the  rights  and  duties  ^  elders,  it  should  not  mix  and  confaie 
them  with  those  of  the  mmister  of  the  Gospel.    How  are  oorowu 
people — to  say  nothing  about  other  people  besides  ours — ever  to 
understand  our  system  of  church  government,  if  the  Assembljig 
made  to  mislead  them  with  all  manner  of  contradictions?    And 
what  hope  is  there  of  any   other  than   hasty  resolutions  and 
confused   reports,  when  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  yenerable 
members  of  the  body  could  move  and  influence  them  to  lay  npoa 
the  table,  without  a  moment's  discussion,  a  minute  designed  to 
correct  a  serious  and  palpable  blunder  1 

TCT.PKBfl  TO  BE  ELECTED  FOR  THREE  TE4S8. 

In  connection  with  these  other  questions  about  elders,  we  here 
introduce  also  the  action  of  the  body  respecting  this  point.  Aa 
overture  was  presented  from  the  Rev.  D.  A..  Junkin,  D.D.,  asking 
that  our  form  of  government  be  so  changed  as  to  provide  for  "» 
system  of  rotation  among  the  ruling  elders  and  deacons  so  that 
they  shall  serve  three  years  and  go  out  in  classes?^  The  Assembly 
declined  to  consider  the  proposed  amendment  to  our  constitution. 
When  next  brought  up,  we  hope  the  proposition  will,  for  con* 
sistency's  sake,  be  made  to  include  ministers  also.  Why  sboQld 
not  they,  as  well  as  the  elders  and  deacons,  serve  three  yean  and 
go  out  in  classes  f 

HARBIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE^S  8IBTEK. 

An  overture   from   the  Presbytery   of  Carlisle  (desiring  tha    , 
Assembly  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries  the  question  of  alte^    \ 
ing  the  law  of  our  book  on  this  subject,  for  the  reason,  that  "iti*    j 
not  executed  by  our  sessions  and  Presbyteries,")  was  reported  by 
the  committee  of  bills  and  overtures  without  any  expression  of 
opinion.     On  motion   the  subject  was  laid   on  the  table.    Thii 
action  was  good,  so  far  as  it  went.    We  should  have  preferred  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  not  to  overture  the  Presbyteries  for  a  changa 
of  the  law,  but  to  require  them  and  the  session  to  execute  the  law 
as  it  stands. 

UNION  WTIH  THE  INDEPENDENT  PBE8BYTERIAN  0HT7BCH. 

Dr.  Leland  stated  totheAssembly  that  the  Independent  Presby* 
terians  have  three  ministers  and  twelve  or  fourteen  churchea,  moat 
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them  in  the  bonnds  of  Bethel  Presbytery,  S.  C,  and  the  rest 
the  bonnds  of  Concord  Presbytery,  N.  C.  They  originated 
ith  Rev.  W.  C.  Davis  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  who  published  a  book 
lied  the  Gospel  Plan,  for  errors  in  which  he  was  deposed.  Being 
popular  preacher  he  formed  a  new  denomination.  Of  late 
ATS  most  of  their  ministers  and  all  their  churches  are  ifnxious 
be  incorporated  with  our  body,  and  this  feeling  is  strongly  re- 
procated  oy  Bethel  Presbytery.  The  churches  and  the  ministers 
opt  our  standards,  but  the  di£Sculty  is,  that  the  latter  claim  the 
jht  to  retain  their  peculiar  views. 

Rev.  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Bethel  Presbyteir,  regretted  that  any 
bg  had  been  said  of  their  past  history.  They  do  not  acknow- 
Ige  the  teaching  of  Davis^s  Gospel  Plan.  Bethel  Presbytery 
B  entire  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  these  brethren.  The 
ople  of  God  in  both  denominations  unanimously  desire  the 
ion.  The  tenets  of  Mr.  Davis  were :  "  That  the  active  obedience 
Christ  is  no  part  of  his  satisfaction ;  that  the  forbidden  fruit 
18  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  works  ;  and  that  the  first  act 
faith  is  not  a  holy  act."  But  while  the  Independent  Presby- 
-ian  ministers  still  claim  the  right  to  hold  these  views,  they 
plain  them  away  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  Presby- 
ry,  and  they  also  engage  not  to  make  these  views  prominent  in 
eir  preaching.  If  brethren  are  coming  back  to  the  old  paths 
t  us  do  nothing  to  deter  them. 

Dr.  Thornwell  said  the  course  recommended,  by  the  committee 
r  bills  and  overtures,  is  the  best  that  can  be  taken.  We  cannot 
»eive  into  our  ministrv  any  who  claim  the  right  to  teach 
Mtrines  not  in  our  standards.  This,  those  ministers  do  claim, 
Ithoogh  Bethel  Presbytery  says  they  are  sound.  These  churches 
D  the  main  are  sound,  but  some  parties  in  them  retain  their 
ittacbment  to  Mr.  Davis's  tenets.  Our  proposed  action  is  just  to 
ay,  we  cannot  receive  you  unless  in  ^ood  faith  you  adopt  our 
rtudards.  This  is  as  much  as  we  can  do,  or  as  ought  to  be  asked. 
As  to  the  ordination  of  their  ministry  that  is  a  question  our 
Anembly  has  adjudicated.    It  is  not  lay  ordination. 

The  minute  reported  by  the  committee  of  bills  and  overtures 
m  adopted  unanimously,  and  is  as  follows : 

''While  the  General  Assembly  is  greatly  gratified  with  the  spirit  of 
krity  and  brotherly  love,  which  the  overture  indicates  as  subsisting 
Hiveen  the  Presbytery  of  Bethel,  and  the  Independent  Church,  and  would 
■eerely  rejoice  at  the  consummation  of  the  proposed  union,  it  yet  cannot 
netion  the  precise  terms  of  the  covenant  which  has  actually  been  made, 
lie  privilege  claimed  by  the  Independent  ministers  of  holding  and  teaching 
letrines  not  in  harmony  with  the  confession  of  faith,  is  a  privilege,  which 
•ra  if  harmless  in  this  particular  case,  might  be  abused  as  a  precedent  and 
id  in  other  quarters  and  relations  to  serious  mischief.  The  Assembly  expresses 
0  desire  that  these  ministers  may  soon  be  able  to  embrace  cor  staDdards 
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without  reservation,  and,  in  that  case,  the  Presbytery  of  Bethel  in  herebj 
authorised  to  ratify  the  union  without  further  application  to  this  body,  biit 
in  the  event  that  the  Independent  ministers  and  churches  cannot  relinqaiik 
their  peculiarities  with  a  good  conscience,  this  Assembly  will  cherish  them 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  but  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  embrace  tbea 
in  the  same  denomination." 

BEYIBION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DIBOIPLINE. 

This  subject  came  up  by  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to 

J'udicial  proceedings  in  our  church ;  and  also  by  an  overture  from 
)r.  BrecKinridge,  proposing  a  change  of  our  representation  in  the 
Assembly  from  Presbyterial  to  Synodical,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  delegates.    The  latter  paper  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty 
ministers,  and  not  more  than  fifty  ruling  elders.  These  shall  bi 
elected  by  the  Synods  respectively,  at  their  last  stated  meetings 
next  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assemblies. 

2.  The  ten  succeeding  Assemblies,  after  the  constitntioail 
adoption  of  the  change  in  the  constitution  now  proposed,  shall 
consist  of  one  minister  for  every  fifty  ministers,  and  one  ruliog 
elder  for  every  minister  elected  a  commissioner.  The  teo£ 
Oeneral  Assembly,  and  every  tenth  General  Assembly  tbereafteTi 
shall  re-assign  the  ratio  of  representation,  and  apportion  the 
number  of  commissioners  amongst  the  Synods. 

3.  Every  Synod  shall  have  a  separate  representation  evei 
when  the  number  of  its  ministers  may  be  less  tnan  the  ratio. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  said,  our  very  prosperity  as  a  church  is  the 
occasion  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  our  Assemblies 
in  their  judicial  proceedings.  As  our  church  increases,  tbs 
numbers  and  the  business  ot  the  Assembly  both  increase.  But 
we  should  make  no  changes  unless  they  are  absolutelv  necessaiy, 
and  unless  they  are  certainly  for  the  better.  And  before  w» 
undertake  improvements,  we  should  distinctly  apprehend  where 
we  stand  and  what  we  can  and  cannot  do.  We  cannot  in  vent  any 
new  principles  of  government.  Government  is  a  strict  science. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Presbyterian  government.  We  cia 
make  no  new  laws  for  Jesus  Christ.  Whither  he  leads,  we  mot 
follow,  and  where  he  stops,  we  must  stop.  The  church  has  no 
right  to  make  new  laws.  We  have  no  legislative,  but  only  ail 
expository  and  declarative  power.    Nine  times  out  of  ten,  whea 

iron  get  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer  into  a  church  coiut| 
le  is  lost.  The  reason  is,  that  our  discipline  was  made  bv  Scotch*  | 
men,  whose  ideas  of  law  were  ideas  of  the  Homan  civil  law,  with  \ 
a  Scotch  stamp  upon  them,  and  who  mixed  up  their  law  ideit 
with  their  Scriptural  and  Presbyterial  tenets  It  has  been  sng^ 
gested  that  we  alter  our  judicial  rules  bo  that  the  lower  coacH 
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Mily  should  try  all  questions  of  fact  and  that  appeals  be  taken  to 
the  highest  court  upon  no  questions  but  those  of  law  and  prin- 
tiple.  But  in  the  highest  civil  courts  of  the  country,  in  the  courts 
01  equity  which  resemble  our  church  courts  in  being  courts  of 
conscience,  the  law  is  never  decided  by  any  chancellor  without 
blowing  and  considering  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  No  such  al- 
terations of  our  forms  of  proceding  will  remedy  the  evil  we  are 
now  considering. 

The  second  overture  strikes  at  the  great  difficulty  which  besets 
«,  and  that  is  the  size  of  the  body.  You  must  reduce  your 
nunber,  which  you  can  only  do  by  a  change  of  the  representation 
fioin  Presbyterial  to  Synodical.  And  then  you  must  reduce  your 
boiiness  by  establishing  commissions  to  try  judicial  cases. 

Objection  is  made  to  transferring  the  representation  from  the 
Presbyteries  to  the  Synods,  but  it  is  impossible  we  should  much 
koger  continue  the  plan  of  Presbyterial  representation  :  impos- 
wbh  if  the  Master  continue  to  bless  and  to  increase  us.  We  have 
a  boundless  territory  to  fill  up,  and  our  Presbyteries  are  destined, 
fa  hope,  to  an  endless  multiplication.  And  unless  the  represen- 
litioD  be  transferred,  the  Assembly  which  is  now  already  very 
iDwieldly,  must  ere  long,  be  composed  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
■embers  I  Kow,  for  obvious  reasons,  you  cannot  remedy  the  evil 
W  enlarging  the  ratio  of  representation  as  applied  now  to  the 
neabyteries.  The  only  remedy  is  to  transfer  the  representation 
lo  the  Synods.  As  to  the  rightfulness  of  such  a  transfer,  it  is  un- 
qneationable.  Every  church  court  is  a  Presbytery.  The  session 
n  a  Presbytery,  and  so  is  the  Synod,  and  so  is  this  Assembly  ;  all 
are  the  same  thing,  differing  only  in  size.  All  are  composed  of 
tiie  same  constituent  elements.  And  if  the  Synod  is  a  Presbytery, 
then,  without  any  sacrifice  of  general  principles,  we  may  transfer 
to  tbem  the  representation  in  this  the  largest  of  all  our  Presby- 
taries,  where  we  see  the  whole  church  met  together  in  its  two 
daases  of  officers  who  bear  rule. 

By  this  transfer  of  the  representation,  you  will  reduce  the  size 
at  the  body,  and  by  the  commission,  yon  will  reduce  the  amount 
€f  your  business.  A  commission  differs  from  a  committee,  in  that 
Ika  latter  is   appointed  to  examine  and  report,  and  the  former  is 

rinted  to  examine  and  conclude.  He  was  opposed  to  any 
gee  in  our  mode  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  overture  from 
Pluladelphia  does  not  go  deep  enough.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
not  of  the  evil.  He  thought  justice  never  could  be  secured  in  a 
jbdicial  case  before  a  large  Assembly.  Such  an  Assembly  is  neces- 
ily  compelled  to  conduct  its  judicial  cases  in  scraps  of  time,  by 
>ii8  of  testimony,  and  with  scraps  of  speeches ;  with  other  things 
lominff  in  continually  to  interrupt  tbem.  For  years  past,  he  had 
■ftftsed  to  take  any  part  in  any  judicial  case,  because  he  felt 
fttiafied,  whatever  the  rest  of  the  Assembly  were  able  to  do,  he 
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was  Dot  competent  to  do  justice  to  any  case,  upon  any  such  plan 
of  procedure  as  this.    If  put  on  trial  himself,  he  would  rather  be 
led  in  blindfold,  and  take  for  his  judges  the  first  ten  men  he  might 
happen  to  touch,  than  to  take  the   whole  thi*ee  hundred  of  tbe 
Assembly.     We  are  practically,  a  church  without  discipline,  and 
we  must  make  a  great  change,  or  be  forsaken  of  God.     He  wai 
in  favour  ot  appointing  men  in   whom  we  have   confideDce  to 
consider  the  whole  matter,  and  report  to  a  future  Assembly. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jones  said  he  was  from  the  Presbyter?   i 
which  sent  up  the  overture  as  to  judicial  proceedines.    Dr.  B, 
has  expounded  with  great  force  the  very  difficulties  his  Preeby* 
tery  haa  felt. 

Dr.  Scott  was  in  favor  of  facilitating  our  methods.  We  shoold 
be  able  then  to  go  on  for  a  series  of  years,  even  though  our  church' 
and  this  body  should  continue  to  grow.  The  constitution  of  the 
higher  courts,  the  whole  process  of  conducting  judicial  cases,  ani 
various  other  matters  need  to  be  re-examined  and  adjusted.  Ov 
discipline  needs  to  be  made  harmonious  with  itself  and  with  tht 
fundamental  pjrinciples  of  our  form  of  Government.  He  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Disciplioe^ 
and  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

Judge  Allen  preferred  a  committee  to  enquire  whether  any 
and  what  things  are  necessary. 

Dr.  Hoge  said,  it  is  now  nearly  forty-years  since  any  alteratioB 
of  consequence  has  been  made  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  or  form  of 
government.  He  would  advocate  no  change  of  principle,  bot 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  put  both  these  books  into  thehandsof 
a  suitable  committee  to  report  necessary  amendments.  He  then^ 
fore  moved  to  amend  by  inserting,  also,  the  form  of  goveromeDt. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Swift  would  not  object  wholly  to  this  proposal 
but  would  have  it  embrace  only  minor  matters. 

The  £ev.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  was  opposed  to  this  whole  thing.  Lit 
well  enough  alone. 

Dr.  Thoruwell  was  opposed  to  including  the  form  of  goveriK 
meut  in  the  revision.    The  Book  of  Discipline  had  been  discoaBed; 
in  the  church  at  large,  and  we  are,  therefore,  prepared  perhaps  tftJ 
undertake  some  modifications  of  it.     But,  as  to  the  form  of  govera*^ 
nient,   there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  attention  given  to 
subject  by  the  church  generally,  to  warrant  us  in  attemptiug  taj 
amend  it.     His  own   mind  is  clear  that  no    revision  of  it 
suffice,  which  does  not  fully  embrace  the  principle  of  commissioi 
Yet  the  mind  of  the  church  is  not  settled  about  even  that  quest 
Let  us  begin  with   the  Book  of  Discipline,   and  by  the  time 
have  finished  that,  we  may  be  ready  to  go  further.    In  chi 
matters,  even  more  than  in  state  reforms,  fe%iina  lente  is  a  _ 
maxim.     Let  us  attain  the  ends  of  justice  first.     He  thoughrDi;! 
Hoge's  amendment  premature. 
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Tlie  amendment  was  lost,  and  Dr.  Scott's  motion  was  then  put 
id  carried  bj  108  votes  against  76. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  McGnl  both  the  overtures  discussed,  were 
ferred  to  the  committee  now  to  be  appointed  for  revising  the 
ook  of  Discipline.  It  was  determined  that  the  committee  should 
msist  of  nine  members.  The  following  were  appointed,  Drs. 
Iiornwell,  Breckinridge,  Hoge,  Hodge,  Swift,  McGill  and  Judges 
larswood,  Allen  and  Leavitt. 

The  subject  is  one  of  incalculable  importance  and  the  debate 
18,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  great  ability,  and  awakened  the 
'eliest  attention,  even  at  the  latest  period  of  the  meeting.  The 
oamittee  is  a  most  able  one.  We  fervently  pray  God  to  illurai- 
te  their  minds  by  his  grace.  Nothing  said  or  done  by  the 
sembly  exceeds  in  importance  this  action.  But  one  other  subject 
proached  this  one  in  the  interest  excited  by  it.  We  believe 
qoite  impossible  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
lembly  and  Synods  ;  and  nearly  impossible  in  our  Presbyteries 
»  latter  are  small  bodies  enough,  but  they  are  always  in  too 
ch   haste,  and  have  too  many  other  subjects  before  them,  for 

calm,  uninterrupted,  deliberate,  just  and  wise  adjudication  of 
licult,  personal  questions.  We  are  not  of  those  who  complaia 
eh  about  the  Book  of  Discipline,  but  if  the  committee  caa 
prove  it,  we  shall  rejoice.  But  most  earnestly  do  we  favor  the 
)  of  commissions  in  judical  cases,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Kembly  to  one  hundred  members.  Such  a  bodv  would  do  more 
Biness  in  less^ime,  and  do  it  better  than  any  Assembly  of  two 
ndred  and  fifty  men  can  ever  be  expected  to  accomplish.  The 
meral  Assembly  is  our  highest  court;  we  want  it  to  be  the 

Ehest  possible  in  every  attribute  of  wisdom,  calmness,  and 
ciency.  We  want  it  to  have  all  the  moral  weight  and  force  of 
lonr  synods  combined.  Such  a  body  as  the  General  Assembly 
lanot  aflFord  to  make  blunders ;  it  cannot  afford  to  present  a 
lectacle  of  over  haste  in  the  discharge  of  its  high  functions, 
^ebeed  to  have  for  our  highest  court  such  a  General  Assembly 
I  no  man  should  expect  to  be  sent  to,  who  had  not  acquired 
ttt  experieuce  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  utmost  confidence 
'  his  brethren  at  home ;  and  such  as,  whoever  were  sent  to  it, 
Mid  feel  himself  so  honoured  by  the  choice  of  his  Synod,  that  he 
>iild  be  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
a  member,  not  only  two  weeks,  but  if  needful,  four.  And  thea 
'the  adjudication  of  cases  of  discipline,  we  need  a  commission, 
lose  stern  justice,  calm  deliberation,  and  impartial  wisdom, 
Mild  become  a  proverb  in  the  land,  as  much  as  we  fear  our 
perior  judicatories  are  likely  to  become,  for  their  haste  and 
iODsideration,  and  their  tendency  to  yield  like  all  popular 
semblies  to  their  feelings  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
48 
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AMERICAN    BIBLE    80CTETY. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  presented  the  following  overture  without  any 
expression   of  opinion  by  the  committee  in  reference   to  it. 

1.  The  American  Bible  Society  has,  by  the  terms  of  its  constitotioD, 
no  legitimate  right  to  alter,  in  any  way,  the  common  and  accepted  standard 
English  scriptures,  as  they  stood  at  ihe  creation  of  that  society. 

2.  Concerning  the  said  English  Scriptures,  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  full  power  to  print  and  circulate  them,  and  to  collect  and  manage  fund* 
for  those  purposes.  But  it  has  no  power  to  edit  them — ^in  any  other  senae 
than  to  keep  them  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  the  standard  English 
Bible  stood  at  the  formation  of  said  society. 

3.  This  General  Assembly  and  the  church  it  represents,  are,  and  from  the 
beginning  have  been,  warm  and  unanimous  supporters  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  we  feel  called  on  to  say  that  we 
neither  do  nor  can  allow,  on  our  part,  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  departare 
from  the  original  principle  on  which  that  society  was  founded;  and  to 
express  the  settled  conviction  that  the  continued  support  of  that  Society,  by 
the  Presbyterian  church,  depends  upon  the  strict  adherence  of  the  society 
to  those  clear  and  simple  principles. 

4.  The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Presbyterian  church  will  consider 
and  report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  plan  for  the  preparation  and  perma- 
nent publication,  by  it,  of  the  common  English  Bible,  in  a  form  suitable  for 
Pulpit  use,  with  the  standard  text  unchanged,  and  the  usual  accessaries  to 
the  text  commonly  found  in  Pulpit  English  Bibles  from  l6ll  to  1847. 

Dr.  B.  said  he  had  never  peformed  any  duty  in  his  whole  eccle- 
siastical life  with  more  regret  than  the  one  he  was  now  undertaking. 
His  friends  know  well,  that  from  the  first,  he  had  viewed  the 
church  of  God  as  a  different  thing  from  what  most  peoj)le  thought 
her.  He  had  always  believed  she  had  power  given  her  to  carry 
on  all  her  own  proper  work ;  and  had  always  been  jealous  of  the 
assumption  by  the  voluntary  societies  of  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
church.  These  societies  were  a  class  of  Christians  whom  he  bad 
looked  on  always  as  predestinated  to  mischief.  But  he  had 
regarded  the  Bible  Society  as  an  exception.  The  work  vf  publish- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an 
organization  in  which  various  denominations  could  unite.  From 
the  beginning  and  down  to  this  day,  he  had  been  an  earnest  friend 
of  that  society.  It  was  in  his  heart  next  to  his  own  church.  And 
if  we  shall  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  this  society,  he  did  not 
see  what  we  are  to  do  next. 

There  are  two  ideas  in  the  overture.  It  asserts  that  the  society  is 
the  printer,  and  not  the  editor  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  recommends  a 
standard  text  of  the  English  Bible,  just  as  all  governments  keep 
standard  weights  and  measures.  We  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
any  competition  with  the  Bible  Society.  But  when  the  Board  of 
Publication  was  first  organized,  having  tlien  had  some  apj>rehen- 
sions  respecting  the  Bible  Society,  he  liad  offered  and  Dr.  Alex- 
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inder  had  seconded,  in  the  Aescmbly,  a  resolution  that  that  Board 
Bhould  publish  a  Standard  Bible,  which,  he  believed,  they  had 
done  something  towards  accomplishing. 

The  overture  grants  more  power  to  the  Bible  Society  than  their 
own  constitution  grants.  That  specifies  that  the  "  sole  object  of 
fee  society  is  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment."  But  we  concede  that  circulating 
iBcludes  also  printing,  and  what  we  deny  is,  that  the  society  can 
bwfully  do  one  earthly  thing  in  editing  the  English  text.  The 
totyof  an  editor  and  the'duty  of  a  printer  are  widdy  diverse. 

What  is  the  standard  text  of  the  English  Bible  »^  question  as 
tfnly  settled  as  any  literary  proposition  whatever.  *It  is  near  five 
hndred  years  since  Wickliffe  first  translated  the  Bible  into 
bglish.  Various  other  translations  were  subsequently  made. 
Under  the  reign  of  King  James,  fifty-four  scholars  were  appointed 
k  him  to  translate  the  Bible,  or  rather  to  collate  those  various 
bglish  translations.  It  was  done  by  them  with  great  labour  and 
Bire,  and  published  in  1611.  All  we  have  to  do  now,  is  to  get  the 
ttrt  of  1611  and  print  it;  and  the  British  Bible  Society  not  long 
ince  actually  republished  the  Bible  of  1611,  to  show  that  what 
key  now  publisu  is  the  genuine  version.  Again,  in  1769,  Dr. 
Ibmey,  under  the  authority  of  the  Oxford  and  London  authorized 
teases,  brought  out  an  edition  that  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
BDglish  text,  and  is  the  standard  to  this  day.  Now,  all  the  Bible 
lociety  has  to  do,  is  just  to  take  the  Blaney  Bible,  or  that  of  1611, 
lid  publish  it.    These  have  been  accepted  by  the  English  speaking 

Se,  and  their  Protestant  Churches  throughout  the  world, 
ow  was  the  late  movement  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
l^iginated  ?    It  came  not  from  the  church  of  God,  from  any  public 
jjbmour,  from  thrones  of  kings,  nor  from  the  breasts  of  scholars. 

t  unknown  superintendent  of  printing  spoke  of  some  errors  in 
Bible  to  a  secretary  of  the  society,  and  he  to  the  managers,  six 
M  thirty  laymen  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  result  was  a 
Kble  edited,  printed  and  stereotyped,  a  new  standard  Bible !  Here 
a  question  of  the  vui^ity  of  the  English  text,  rising  iip  in  a 
iety  organized  solely  to  print  and  circulate  the  Bible  !  W  ithout 
call  from  any  church,  or  any  call  whatever  from  without,  a 
ion  like  this,  which  may  rend  Protestantdom  in  pieces,  is 

Pand  carried  through  on  the  movement  of  a  nameless 
The  Christian  public  knew  not  aught  hereof  until  too 
True,  it  has  been  aone  for  these  five  years  past,  and  they 
not  yet  spoken.  But  five  years  is  a  little  while  for  the  people 
all  tnis  land  to  find  out  the  nature  and  pounds  of  so  great  a 
latter.  And  yet  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  step  has  been  sane- 
iooed  by  the  churches,  because  they  have  been  silent  regarding 
be  matter.  They  shall  have  that  to  say  no  longer.  He  would  lift 
p  his  voice  against  it,  though  none  here  should  concur  with  him ; 
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and  the  Christian  church  should  answer  and  say  whether  a  volun- 
tary society,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  printer,  and  under  the  control 
of  one  new  school  man,  one  old  scnool  man,  and  some  other  one 
man  are  to  be  justified  in  making  all  these  alterations. 

I  love  this  society  next  to  tne  church  of  God,  but  let  them 
stand  on  the  pedestal  where  they  were  placed.  They  have  a 
sublime,  glorious  mission  just  there.  The  English  Bible  has  been 
blest  in  saving  more  souls  than  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  a  bold, 
but  a  true  statement.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  matter 
nnder  consideration ;  much  is  at  stake,  for  English  is  to  be  the 
language  of  the  world.  And  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  classic  in 
the  language.  And  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  society  had  no 
right  to  meddle  with  it.  Would  anv  printer,  with  three  other  men 
at  his  back,  undertake  to  revise  and  change  Shakspeare?  More- 
over, the  English  Bible  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  and  most  tender 
ties  that  bind  together  the  Enj^lish  speaking  people,  and  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  W  hat  do  you  gain  by  a  few  changes 
of  capitals,  italics,  captions  and  spelling,  (and  these  gentlemen  say 
this  is  all  they  have  done,)  if  you  destroy  the  longer  union  of  these 
Christians  in  this  blessed  book?  Is  there  any  advantage  here 
that  can  justify  this  tinkering  with  the  time-honored  English 
Bible?  This  Bible,  too,  is  the  standard  of  our  language.  Who 
are  this  printer,  preacher,  and  their  colleagues,  that  they  should 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  amend  this  standard  of  our  noble 
English  tongue?  We  do  not  hold  them  competent  for  that  work. 
If  that  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  we  must  go  nigher  than  they  for 
the  doors  of  it. 

The  matter  derives  some  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that 
another  society  is  declaiming  all  over  the  land  against  the  English 
Bible,  and  calling  for  its  revision ;  and  when  we  object  to  their 
schemes,  we  are  told  that  the  American  Bible  Society  is  doing  the 
very  thing  which  we  object  to  on  their  part. 

What  is  the  Bible  if  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Lamb  to  his  wife.  It 
is  God's  next  greatest  gift  to  His  church,  at\er  that  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Spirit !  And  are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  a  voluntary  society, 
a  few  private  peiHons,  establish  the  precedent  that  they  may  do 
what  they  think  best  with  this  blessed  gift  ?  Is  that  a  power  which 
ought  to  be  committed  to  8uch  a  society?  Never!  But  they  soy 
they  have  not  done  any  thing.  We  say  they  have.  They  say  they 
had  power  to  do  all  they  did.  We  say  they  had  not.  Tliey  never 
were  organized  for  that.  We  never  gave  them  our  money  for 
t  hat.  It  establishes  a  i)recedent  that  the  text  is  under  their  control, 
which  we  never  can  allow. 

"Dr.  B.  then  examined  in  detail  the  explanatory  report  of  the 
society,  contending  that  however  unimportant  some  of  these 
changes  may  be,  these  were  not  the  men  to  make  them,  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  others  of  these  changes  do  involve  glosses  and 
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comments,  and  are  of  importance,  as  the  society  itself  admits. 
Many  of  the  things  done  may  be  right  enougli  in  themselves,  but 
it  was  not  right  for  a  society  organized  simply  for  printing  the 
BiUe^  to  make  even  these  changes.  That  is  not  their  vocation.  It 
was  simply  a  question  o{  power^  and  he  did  not  intend  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  tne  changes  made,  but  to  deny  their  right  to  make 
inj  changes  whatsoever. 

Tlie  report  admits  their  having  done  two  things,  first,  changing 
iU  texif  and,  secondly,  changing  the  acceaaoriea  oj  the  text.  Under 
a^e  first  head^  they  admit  having  made  changes  in  wards,  orthogror 
^,  ^particles  of  exclamation,  proper  names,  compound  words ^ 
^e(mtal  letters,^  italics^  punctuation,  parenthe^,  brackets. 

under  the  second head,thej  admit  having  changed  the  contents 
if  chapters,  the  running  heads  of  columns,  the  marginal  refer- 
[  mees,  dhc,  <&c. 

Dr.  B.  considered  that  making  changes  under  all  these  heads, 
mvolves  every  conceivable  principle  of  editing,  except  the  adding 
of  notes  and  comments.    They  had  changecf  some  of  the  very 
wards  of  the  text.    This  is  actual  translating,  and  goes  down  deeper 
than  even  an  editor  can  go.    Then  they  had  chano;ed  the  speUtng 
of  the  Bible.     He  had  a  great  reverence  for  New  England  English, 
but  we  had  a  better  English  before  New  England  was  born,  and 
be  trusted  we  would  still  have  it,  when  New  England  English  was 
ran  out    Then  they  had  changed  the  italics  of  the  text,  and  that 
is  a  change  of  the  Bible^    If  it  was  not  a  change,  what  was  the 
use  of  making  it  ?    If  it  was  a  change  they  had  no  power  to  make 
it.    Even  their  changes  respecting  0  and  ()h,  involves  commentary 
ind  translation  bv  them,  for  they  say  they  have  printed  it  one  way 
when  the  original  signified  prayer,  and  another  way  when  the  origi- 
nal signifies  a  simple  vocative.    jPunctuation  also  afiects  the  sense. 
The  society  itselt  says,  they  "believe"  there  are  five  cases  in 
which  they  have  altered  the  sense.     If  we  could  only  know  all  the 
other  changes  in  punctuation  which  they  have  made,  perhaps  we 
might  "believe"  the  same  was  true  of  many  more  of  them.     One 
of  their  alterations  they  admit  was  never  found  in  any  edition 
before,  it  is  bran,  span  new !    As  to  the  headings  of  chapters,  it  is 
true  they  are  no  part  of  the  text,  but  is  what  the  society  puts  in 
place  of  them,  a  part  of  the  text?    Why  discard  these  captions 
which  had  been  acquiesced  in  for  two  hundred  years  ? 

Dr.  B.  was  firm  in  his  conviction  that  this  movement,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  ruin  the  society  in  less  than  ten  yeara.  There  is  a 
wide,  deep,  subdued  feeling  of  anxiety  over  all  our  land  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  one  man  or  of  a 
few  men,  and  it  must  spread.  All  that  the  society  has  to  do  is 
JEBt  to  go  back  to  where  they  were  before.  If  they  do  not  retract 
there  will  be  a  new  Bible  Society.    This  Assembly  is  a  church  of 
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God,  and  if  we  regard  the  Bible  as  in  danger,  we  are  bound  to 
rise  up  fti  its  defence. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McNeile,  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of 
the  society,  being  present  was,  by  resolution,  allowed  the  privilege 
of  replying  to  Dr.  Breckinridge's  speech.     He  sketched  the  great 
work  done  by  the  society  in  giving  the  Bible  to  our  own  country 
and  the  world  ;  and  then  asked  what  has  this  society  done,  which 
has  done  so  muchy  that  it  should  now  be  arraigned  i    K  it  has  done 
all  that  is  charged,  it  has  done  wrong  and  be  would  pledge  th^ 
board  of  managers  to  repentance.     But  it  has  not  done  all  thatbi^^ 
been  charged  upon  it.    It  has  not  touched  King  James'  versioi^ 
It  claims  no  right  to  do  so.    If  you  can  prove  that  they  have' 
changed  the  sense  of  that  version  they  will  undo  all  they  have  done. 
He  would  be  willing  for  himself  to  take  either  of  the  first  three 
editions  of  King  James,  but  they  were  printed  in  black  letter,  and 
would  be  very  difficult  to  read  now.    Tlie  American  Bible  Sociefy 
bound  itself,  by  its  constitution  in  1816,  ^  print  and  circulate^ 
version  now  in  common  use.    It  did  not  bind  itself  to  any  one 
edition  of  that  version,  but  only  to  the  version.    They  were  left  by 
their  constitution  to  get  the  best  edition  of  that  version  which  they 
could  find.     He  contended  that,  in  every  case,  they  went  accordirup 
to  the  edition  of  1011,  except  where  it  was  a  printer's  error.    Afl 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  text  ne  could  count  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.    Every  particular  change  made  in  words 
had  been  specified  in  the  report,  and  he  could  count  them  all  apoa    j 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.    There  were  four  cases,  he  admitted,  where    ^ 
they  had  corrected  manifest  errors.    This  may  have  been  editing,    j 
but  he  thought  not.    They  thought  these  must  have  been  errors  of    i 
the  press,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  correct  them.     This,  how- 
ever, had  been  recommitted  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to 
re-examine  it  more  than  a  month  since.     He  supposed  the  changes 
would  be  restored  when  the  committee  came  to  make  their  report 
He  then  took  up  all  the  other  changes  the  committee  had  made  in 
regard  to  orthogra])hy,  punctuation,  &c.,  and  defended  them  on  the 
same  general  principles.     He  concluded  by  asserting,  that  the 
present  edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spelling,  conforms  more  nearly  in  its  text  to  the  edition  of 
IGll  than  any  other  edition  now  extant.     As  to  the  accessories  of 
the   text,  of  coui'se,  that  was  a  difterent  aflfair.    There  was  no 
sacredness  about  them.     In  fine,  the  tew  small  changes  made  shaU 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  co-operation  of  this  Assembly,  or  of  any 
other  Christian  body.     Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  lay  violent  han« 
upon,  or  cripple,  in  any  way,  a  society  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
spread  the  Word  of  God  through  the  world.  \ 

Judge  Fine  moved  that  the  overture  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five  te  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
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After  various  other  speeches  had  been  made,  Dr.  Breckinridge 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution,  to  refer,  upon  the  table.  There  were 
117  votes  for  laying  it  on  the  table,  and  127  against.  The  vote  was 
then  taken  upon  referring  the  matter  to  the  next  Assembly.  There 
were  128  votes  for  referring,  and  114:  against  So  the  matter  was 
referred. 

In  the  opening  remarks  of  Kev.  Mr.  McNeile's  speech,  we  find 
isiDgnlar  statement  of  the  argument  from  the  past  history  of  the 
society.    The  American  Bible  Society  has  done  such  and  such  great 
and  good  things,  and  shall  this  Society,  which  has  laid  the  church 
and  the  country  and  the  world  under  such  great  obligations,  be  now 
arraigned  as  a  wrong  doer  ?    This  was  Mr.  McN's  argument.    And 
this  was  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  Assembly,  and 
this  has  been  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  letters,  &c.,  written  since 
the  Assembly  upon  this  subject.    The  society  is,  and  has  been, 
onr  benefactor  and  the  world's  benefactor.     It  is  sacred  and  holy. 
Toa  must  not  touch   it.    It   has  ever  been  published,  that  a 
^reproach  would  have  fallen  upon  us  even  by  a  small  minority 
Totiug  to  disapprove  and  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee,^' and  that  this  caused  the  effort,  made  but  too  successfully, 
as  we  think,  in  the  Assembly,  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  upon  the 
merits  of  Dr.  B's  overture.    It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  the 
American  Bible  Society,  a  mere  voluntary  society,  may  tamper 
vith  the  English  Bible,  but  a  church  of  God,  in  her  delegates  as- 
lembled  together,  may  not,  even  a  small  minority  of  them,  in 
defeoce  of  God's  Word,  venture  to  disapprove  that  society's  pro- 
eeedings  without  being  covered  with  reproach  and  disgrace  I     The 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Church  of  God,  alike  must  bow  at  the  feet 
of  this  voluntary  society,  and  even  if  we  disapprove  their  doings 
ve  must  not  speak  out;  must  not  speak  out  even  for  the  sake  of 
oar  Bible  itself,  lest  we  be  overwhelmed  with  disgrace !     But  may 
we  not  be  permitted,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  society,  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  McNeile,  where  it  got  the  money  for  doing  all  it 
hi8  done?     Did  not  the  churches  and  the  people  of  this  country 
Amish  all  the  funds?    If  they  even  furnished  at  least  some  of 
them,  so  that  they  have  not  been  absolutely  indebted  to  the  society 
fcr  its  gratuitous  benevolence  towards   them;  and  still  more  if 
thev  furnished  them  all,  we  suppose  those  churches  and  people, 
and  the  old  school  General  Assembly,  as  one  of  them,  may,  with 
t  perfect  recognition  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  society,  as  indeed 
their  ^od  old  servant,  point  out  to  them,  with  all  freedom,  and 
in  all  Kindness  too,  whatever  faults  we  think  they  have  committed. 
The  balance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McNeile's  speech  was  made  up, 
onr  readers  will  notice,  of  acknowledgments,  in  one  breath,  of 
the  society's  error,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  a  partial  or  complete 
reCraction  of  the  acknowledgments.    If  they   had  done  all  that 
was  charged  they  had  done  wrong,  and  he  pledged  them  to  repent- 
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ance.     "Well,  the  charges  made  against  them,  by  Dr.  Breckinridgei 
were  simply  that  they  had  changed  words,  orthography,  intersec- 
tions, italics,  punctuation,  captions,  &c.,  and  all  these  charges  are 
just  the  statements  of  their  own  report!    Therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  McNeile,  they  had  done  wrong  and  he  pledged  them  to  re- 
pentance; yet,  immediately,  he  denies  that  they  have  touched 
King  James'  version.    Then  again  he  admits  a  few  touches,  a^ 
many  as  he  could  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand.     But  the/ 
had  done  right,  as  they  thought,  in  making  these,  for  they  were 
only  corrections  of  printers'  errors.     Yet  these  four  changes  hij 
been  recommitted  more  than  a  month  since,  and  he  supposed  tfae? 
would  restore  the  words  changed  when  the   committee  shoold 
report  1 1 

We  regretted  (with  Dr.  Breckinridge)  to  hear  Mr.  McNeile  sty 
the  changes  made  by  the  society  were  few,  when  the  report  gavi 
they  are  specimens  of  many  more.  His  zeal  in  defending  the 
society  led  him  much  further,  on  this  point,  than  the  committee 
go  themselves.  He  said  he  could  count  all  the  chang;es  of  wonh 
and  meaning  on  his  four  fingers.  The  language  of  the  report  is; 
"The  committee  deem  it  important,  in  this  connection,  to  lay 
before  the  Board  some  specimens  of  the  variaiions  and  discmM' 
cies  in  respect  to  which  they  have  been  called  to  decide,  andojih 
changes  wliich  they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt,  both  in  the  text  audifr 
accesMories^^    The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  made  by  us. 

Mr.  McNeile  represented  the  committee  better  when  he  cime 
to  speak  of  the  accessories  of  the  text.     He  said   there  was  no 
sacredness  about  them.     And  so,  in  effect,  do  the  committee  say   n 
in  their  report,  p.  26.     Our  opinion  is,  that  although  they  are  at    | 
perfect  liberty  to  j)rint  some  editions  of  the  English  Bible  with,    ^ 
and  some  without  these  accessories,  yet  they  have  no  right  to  alter 
them.     If  they  undertake  to  print  tiiem,  they  must  give  them  to 
us  as  thev  stood  when  the  society  was  formed  in  1816.    The  arro- 
gant  and  daritig  spirit   which    they  display   upon  this  sobiect 
increases  our  hostility  to  their  tampering  with  the  text.     Had  toey 
exhibited  a  modesty  which  was  unwilling  to  handle  even  tbeaccoB* 
sories  of  the  text,  we  should  have  much  more  confidence  in  their 
reverence  for  the  text  itself.     The  committee  needed  to  have  much 
more   of  that  ^^superstitious   veneration  (as  we   have  heard  it  : 
called)  for  the  English  Bible,  which  the  best  part  of  this  natioa 
feels.     That   Bible  was   good  enough    as  it   stood,   with   all  the 
"twenty-four  thousand  variations  and  discrepancies  solely  initi 
text   and  punctuation"   which    the  committee  detected,  butrf- 
which  not  one,  they  confess,  mars  the  integrity  of  the  text,  or 
attects  any  doctrine  or  precept  of  the   Bible."     Why  did  thet 
needlessly  multiply  these  variations  by  their  plan  of  collating  wiu 
the  original  version  of  1611,  one  American  and  four  English  copiei  ] 
of  the  Bible,  all  of  which  had  been  derived  from  Blauey'a  edition 
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rf  1769?  Why  did  they  not  collate  Blaney  alone  with  the  origi- 
nal copy  of  1611?  Why  did  they  not  go  to  the  fountain  whence 
theae  five  streams  issued,  and  take  water  directly  from  the  spring 
kad  itself,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  fair  sample  of  its 
qoalities  ? 

But  we  say,  that  any  one  of  these  six  copies,  which  they  found  to 
iive  altogether  twenty  four  thousand  variations  (all  of  them  of  no 
Doosequence) ;  any  one  of  these  six,  with  its  proportion  of  these 
mimportant  variations,  is  good  enough  for  us  ;  and  if  that  were 
he  only  alternative,  we  should  prefer  any  one  of  them  to  be  issud 
y  the  society,  rather  than  to  have  the  society  tamper  with  the 
fible  and  shake  the  confidence  of  this  nation  in  its  integrity.  But 
rhat?  Are  we  willing  to  have  the  word  '^asatiaged*^  spelled  in  our 
iDglisb  Bible  '^aswaged"?  Can  we  bear  such  antiquated  spelling 
B  that  }  Yes  !  we  have  borne  it  all  through  our  childhood  and 
oath,  and  now  we  do  not  want  to  see  even  that  spelling  changed. 
ind  were  any  changes  to  be  made,  it  is  not  a  society  of  printers 
kat  we  would  allow  to  make  them.  That  is  a  business  only 
0  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  men  appointed  by  the  various 
Imrches  expressly  to  do  it.  Does  any  author,  fit  to  write  a  book, 
flow  his  printer  to  alter  his  manuscript  in  Spelling,  in  Pnnctua-  * 
ioDi  and  m  the  Words  themselves  ?  And  shall  the  churches 
iDow  a  printing  society  to  make  alterations  iu  so  sacred  a  produc- 
ioD  as  the  English  Bible  ?    Shall  we  even  allow  them  with  a 

Cumtous  and  profane  hand  to  change  the  accessories  of  the 
?  Suppose  the  Messrs.  Harper,  instead  of  the  American 
Kble  Society  had  contracted  with  the  different  churches,  to  print 
Ihe  English  Bible,  and  they  had  undertaken  without  express  leave, 
lit  by  the  aid  of  the  very  same  sub-committee,  to  make  these 
wy  changes;  would  the  Christian  public  have  tolerated  it  ?  So 
feras  concerns  the  English  Bible,  we  admit  no  difference  between 
Ike  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Harpers,  except  that  the 
Xirpers  would  work  for  a  profit  and  the  society,  of  course,  make 
10  money  by  the  business;  and  except  that  perhaps  the  six  and 
Sflvty  managers  of  the  society  may  be  all  evangelical  Christians, 
ad  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Harper  may  not  be  Christians  at  all.  It 
ii  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  very  opposite  may  be  true, 
koto  of  the  six  and  thirty  managers,  and  of  those  other  gentlemen. 
We  admit,  and  so  did  Dr.  Breckinridge  admit  distinctly  and 
Qq>ectealy,  the  society's  right  to  collate  various  editions  of  the 
io^ish  Bible  with  a  view  to  giving  us  King  James'  version  or 
laaey's  improvements  of  it.  Mr.  McNeile's  statement  we  assent 
heartily;  '^They  are  left  by  their  constitution  to  get  the  best 
idon  they  could  of  that  version."  Of  course  Dr.  B.  does  not 
mn  any  more  than  Mr.  McNeile  means,  that  they  were  to  give 
the  black  letter  and  the  antiquated  spelling  of  1611.  Neither 
these  is  found  in  Blaney 'a  Bible.,  Neither  of  these  existed  in 
49 
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any  editions  of  1816.     What  the  society  ought  to  do  is  jnst  to  give 
\i8  the  text  as  it  stood  in  1816,  and  the   accessories  to  the  text  jost 
as  they   stood  in  1816.     If  they  say  they  cannot  do  these  thiugs, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  is  the  ^^text  as  it  stood  in   1816," 
we  ask  how  have  they  then  been  doing  it   all  along  from  1810  to 
1851  ?     Any  one  of  their  editions  that  was  an  honesteffort  to  ma 
us  the  English  Bible  unaltered,  is  better,  in  our  judgement,  than 
their  recent  collation   with  its   changes  of  words,  orthography, 
italics,  punctuation,  &c.,  &c.     If  they  still  say,  they  are  so  paszled 
by  the  thousand  of  variations,  that  they  cannot  give  us  the  text  as 
it  stood   in  1816,  then  lot  them  call  on  the  churches  to  appoint 
collators.     Let  them  move  this  nation  and  the  English  nation  to 
undertake  the  great  and  responsible  work.    We  think  they  would 
get  an  answer  that  would  send   them  back  to  do  with   quietneei 
the    work  originally    given  them  to    do,  or  to  resign  it  to   othei 
bands.     Assuredly,   they  knew  well,  that  if  they  soould  ask  the 

freat  English-speaking  people  for  leave  to  collate  the  Bible  and 
o  just  what  they  have  done,  it  never  would  be  granted.    Andao 
they  took  the  leave  without  the  asking. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  our  English  Bible  is  not  a  perfect 
translation.  If  we  JPresbyterians  were  translating  the  Bible,  we 
would  doubtless  wish  to  see  some  things  expressed  differentlj. 
But  so,  of  course,  would  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodise 
and  the  Baptists,  and  so  would  the  Unitarians,  &c.,  too,  all  liki 
to  make  some  changes.  But  the  question  for  all  Evangelical  men 
who  really  believe  in  and  love  the  Bible,  is,  whether  it  be  not  bet- 
ter to  bear  with  some  few  imperfections  in  the  version,  having 
a  learned  ministry  at  hand  to  correct  anything  which  any  of  oa 
uiay  dislike  in  the  version,  than  to  unsettle  the  foundation  of  aD 
religion  amongst  us,  by  various  coniiicting  translations.  And  if 
we  would  not  unsettle  these  foundations  even  for  the  sake  of  some  ^. 
few  important  corrections,  is  it  to  be  expected  we  should  suffer  a  ; 
society,  that  we  support,  to  unsettle  these  foundations,  merely  to  j 
gratify  their  little  trilling  ends  of  mere  taste  ?  If  we  should  suffer 
these  agents  of  ours  to  do  this  much  unrebuked,  who  can  tell  what  ' 
would  be  the  end  of  this  beginning  ? 

Tliere  is  but  one  course,  therefore,  for  the  American  BiMe 
Society  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  go  right  back  to  their  former 
position  respecting  this  whole  matter.  It  is  of  little  conaeqnenoe  i 
to  them  that  some  very  respectable  persons,  and  some  bigUj  \ 
influential  bodies  of  men  should  stand  by  them.  Their  prosperi^  '^ 
demands  the  approval  of  all  parties.  Let  some,  let  many  approvt  t 
heartily  what  tliey  have  done,  and  only  wish  they  had  gone  mwk  | 
further  in  the  way  of  amending  the  Bible !  If  those  who  now  \ 
object  to  their  course  cannot  be  satisfied,  another  Bible  Society, 
and  then,  perhaps,  another  and  another  will  be  the  consequence. 
There  is  but  one  ground  u^ijn  which  this  Society  can  standi  and 
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tbatis  its  old  ground  of  being  mere  printers  and  circulators  of  the 
EDglish  Bible  as  it  was  in  1816. 

we  have  offered  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness 
to  the  Society.  The  writer  and  every  member  of  his  family  have 
long  been  members  of  a  Bible  Society  auxiliary  to  the  American. 
He  has  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  worK  of  the  Bible  So- 
eietj  in  a  foreign  land,  and  has  permanently  impaired  his  eye- 
light  in  translating  the  Scriptures  for  them.  He  claims  the  right 
to  speak  with  the  greater  freedom  of  their  doings,  because  he 
eaoDOt  be  regarded  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  sincere  friend. 

BIBLE  UNION  REVISION. 

Two  overtures  were  presented,  one  from  Lake  Presbytery,  and 
the  other  from  Central  Mississippi,  respecting  a  new  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  proposed  by  the  Bible  Union. 

The  commmittee  recommended  that  the  assembly  distinctly 
disavow  all  manner  of  connection  with  the  revision  alluded  to,  and 
declare  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
aa  entire  disapprobation  of  the  whole  movement. 

SERMONS   PREACHED  BEFOEE  THE   ASSEMBLT. 

Of  these  we  heard  but  two,  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  and 

Bev.  Stuart  Robinson.     The  former  was  a  very  elaborate  and 

fnished  discourse  on  Foreign  Missions.     We  anticipate  with  im- 

:  yatience  the  opportunity  of  reading  this  elegant  and  thoughtful 

I  production.    The  other  discourse  was  delivered  upon  occasion  of 

J  the  inauguration  of  Professor  Robinson.     Prayer  was  offered  by 

Dr.  Edgar,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Danville  Semi- 

niry,  and  then  after  the  singing  by  a  vast  congregation  of  the 

l87th  Psalm,  he  read  the  very  solemn  pledge  which  each  professor 

ii  required  to  sign.     We  have,  perhaps,  never  witnessed  a  more 

Kdemn  ceremonial  than  the  public  subscription  of  his  name  to  this 

]ded^  by  the  professor.    The  Assembly  and  the  congregation  sat 

lod  looked  on  in  breathless  silence,  while  this  servant  of  the 

diorch  took  on  him   the    vows  which  she  was  imposing.     Dr. 

Edgar  afterwards  gave  a  brief  and  appropriate  charge,  and  then 

the  professor  delivered  his  inaugural  cliscourse.     It  was  a  vigorous 

tnd  masterly  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  a  Cal- 

Ivinistic  theology,  necessarily  leads   us  to  conceive  of   it.     The 

mtral  idea  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  is  the  Eternal  purpose  of 

^tod,  of  which  purpose  all  revelation  is  but  a  manifestation  ;  and 

^  the  central  idea  in  the  true  conception  of  the  church  is,  that 

;1tat  Eternal  purpose  was  to  redeem,  not  myriads  of  isolated  men, 

rbot  abodyy  a  kingdom,  whose  head  is  Christ.    Accordingly,  Mr. 

Bobinson  views  Christ's  kingly  office  as  holding  in  the  Scriptures, 

perhaps,  the  most  prominent  place.    He  is  prophet  and  priest  in 

iirder  to  his  l>cing  King. 
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Thus  tbe  JxXsxtoi,  chosen  ones,  of  the  Eternal  purpose,  became 
the  xkriToi  called  ones  in  time.     But  as  these  are  called  both  bj 
the  internal  x\ri<fig  call,  of  the  Spirit  and  the  external  xkrjtrtgof 
the    Word,   thence   arises    the    external   ^xxXtjtfia   church.     The 
6xx\r](fla  then  must  begin  as  soon  as  the  revelation  of  the  purpose 
in  time  begins.     And  so  doos  the  Scripture  actually  hold  it  fortb. 
It  is  the  same  church  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  revelation, 
under  the  same  Head,  embodying  in  her  ordinances  the  same 
theology,  under  the  very  same  symbols,  and  administered  by  the 
very  same  oflScers,  viz  :  the  elders.     And  this  it  is  which  gives  the  ' 
Bible  its  wonderful  unity  of  idea  throughout. 

This  being  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  church,  as 
gathered  by  irrofessor  Robinson  from  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrine 
of  his  discourse  was  treated  under  these  heads: 

1.  The  abstract  principles  which  underlie  the  structure  of  the  1 
church  visible,  as  a  separate  government  on  the  earth.  i 

2.  The  concrete  form  in  which  these  principles  embody  them- 
selves on  the  polity,  attributes,  functions  and  relations  of  the 
church. 

3.  The  ordinances  and  agencies  through  w^hich  the  life  of  the 
church  manifests  itself,  and  by  which  its  great  end  is  to  be  a& 
coniplished. 

Among  the  inferences  were  these :  1.  That  all  which  pertains  i 
to  government  and  ordinances  in  the  church  must  be  of  Divine  \ 
warrant. 

2.  That  the  order  and  ordinances  established  by  Christ  must 
be  obligatory  on  every  part  of  the  church. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  ecclosiology,  as  in  respect  to  theology,  it  j 
is  an  open  question  how  far  departure  from  the  truth  may  consist  . 
with  being  part  of  the  true  church.     Nor  does  this  view  unchurek^  \ 
any  more  than  our  claim  of  Divine  warrant  for  the  doctrinetot 
theology. 

Professor  Robinson  closed  by  declaring  his  purpose  in  teaching 
to  go  just  v,heve  the  Word  of  God  goes,  and  to  stop  where  it 
stops. 

We  congratulate  the  church  on  her  securing,  for  the  seminary 
at  Danville,  such  a  man  as  Stuart  Robinson  to  be  professor  of  I 
church  government.     And  we  congratulate  him,  our  beloved  and 
honourea  brother,  in  being  called,  in  God's  providence,  to  so  noble 
a  field  of  study  and  instruction  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church.    It 
is  in  many  repects  the  question  of  this  age.     May  he  be  long 
spared  to  fill  the  chair  into  which  we  saw  him  inducted,  and  may 
God,  in  mercy  to  that  portion  of  our  church  and  country,  send 
many  students  of  theology  to  bo   trained    by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues I 
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CONCLUSION. 


So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  impression  made  by  our  last  As- 
lemblj  has  been  both  decided  and  happy  all  over  the  church  and 
eonntrj.     We  deem  it  both  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  have 
teen  a  member  of  that  body.    In  our  humble  opinion  all,  or  very 
nearly  all  the  action  taken,  was  in  the  right  direction.    There  has 
eTidently  been  within  a  few  years  past  a  very  great  progress  of 
right  opinions  amongst  us  as  was  exhibited  very  plainly  on  various 
occasions  in  this  Assembly.    There  is  manifestly  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  our  Divine  system  of  government — in  the  suffio.iency  of 
what  our  king  Himself  has  given  us.    We  would  thank  God  and 
take  courage.    The  church  is  again  upon  her  onward  march.    All 
vbo  love  her  must  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  on  with  her,  or 
be  left  behind.     Sonie  of  the  things  which  have  been  clogs  to  her 
progress,  she  is  preparing,  so  we  judge,  to  cast  aside.     Let  all 
ooncerned  make  ready  for  the  coming  change.     Her  last  Assembly 
vas  one  more  upward  step  for  our  dear  church  in  the  sight  of  all 
men;  one   more   powerful   exhibition,  not  only   of  the   steady 
advance  of  right  views  in  her  bosom,  but  of  the  manifest  power 
and  depth  and  completeness  of  the  evangelical  spirit  which  ac- 
companies those  views;  one  more  evidence  that  God  approves 
aad  blesses  the  aims  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  have,  during 
aomany  years  and  amidst  discouragements  as  well  as  encourage- 
ments, constantly  and  steadfastly  laboured  to  reform  the  evils  and  to 
fcrtify  the  good  things  which  have  been  so  mixed  up  in  the  Pres- 
byterian  church.     Some  of  them  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and 
lome  of  them  remain  to  this  day.     Of  one  of  these,  in  particular, 
we  feel  impelled  to  say :    May  he  never  want  faithful  sons,  nor 
&itbful  friends,  nor  faithful  servants,  who,  whether  as  a  son,  or  a 
fijend,  or  a  servant  of  the  church,  has  always  proved  himself 
luthful !     May  his  bow  long  abide  in  strength  I     Long  may  he 
live  to  assist  in  training  that  improved  ministry  the  church  so 
iDDcb  needs  !     And  distant  far  be  that  nig^t  of  gloom  from  the 
fliany  who  love  him   so  well,  when  his  eloquent  voice  shall  be 
boshed  in  death,  and  his  fearless  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  I 
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Annah  of  the  American  Pulpit^  or  Commemorative  Notiees  of  Dittinf 
guished  American  Clergy m,en  of  variotis  DenominationSy  from  Ihe  early 
8ettlem>entofthe  country ^  to  the  dose  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty* 
five.  With  Historical  Introductions,  By  William  B.  Sprague^  D.D. 
Vol  i.  and  ii.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1857.  These  two 
volumes  are  but  a  part  of  a  yoluminous  work,  to  which  Dr.  Sprague,  with 
indefatigable  industry,  and  indomitable  energy,  has  committed  himselfl 
Nothing  short  of  an  enthusiastic  passion,  could  sustain  any  man  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  task.  We  rejoice  that  Qod  has  imparted  this  to  Dr. 
Sprague,  and  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  already. 

In  these  two  volumes,  we  have  the  metnorials  of  orthodox  Congregft- 
tionalists  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years ;  those  for  the 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  being  compiled  by  Dr.  Sprague  from 
previous  biographies,  and  the  remainder  from  similar  sources,  with  letters 
also,  from  living  writers,  to  whom  the  individuals  referred  to,  were  severally 
known. 

The  work  b  one  of  incalculable  value,  and  must  increase  in  interst  and 
importance,  as  the  origipal  materials  perish  and  are  forgotten. 

The  work  is  not  less  patriotic  and.  national.  No  class  of  men  deserve 
better  commemoration  by  a  grateful  posterity,  than  the  early  clergy  of  this 
country  ;  men  of  missionary  zeal,  hardy  endurance,  self-sacrificing  toil, 
faithful  labour,  and  evident  piety.  Many  of  them  were  giants  in  ability, 
erudition,  and  far-sighted  Christian  policy. 

New  England  may  well  be  proud  of  the  long  procession  of  her  noble 
ministers  here  brought  in  review,  and  the  whole  Christian  church  may 
truly  rejoice  in  a  succession  of-  these  devoted  men  of  God,  who  did  so  much 
to  build  up  the  wall  of  our  republic,  and  from  >\ho8e  writings  and  lives, 
she  may  derive  many   lessons  of  wisdom  and  experience.     May  a  degene- 
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1%  race  not  basely  sell  for  a  mess  of  fanatical  and  carnal  policy,  the  noble 

"iiiright  inherited  from  these  New  England  worthies. 
As  a  book  of  reference,  the  work  will  be  rendered  greatly  more  useful 
the    addition  of  a  general  very   full  and  comprehensive  index  to  doetri* 

I,  practicol,  expeiymental,  and  textual  subjects ;  and  this,  thongh  involving 

leh  labour,  will,  we  trust,  be  provided  for  the  completed  work. 
In  view   of  the   great   labour  and  expense  of  the  work,  we  hope  indi- 

.oals  or  churches  will  see  that  these  volumes  are  put  into  their  pastors' 

raries. 


The  American  Sunday  School  and  its  adjumcts.  By  James  Alsxan- 
A,  D.D. 

Children  are  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  State,  and  the  religious 
liDiDg  of  children  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christian  piety,  is 
brir  only  hope  for  a  useful  life  and  a  happy  eternity. 

This  has  ever  been  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Church  of  God, 
hrougb  every  dispensation — the  mode  of  training  being  adapted  to  the 
kto  and  condition  of  the  church.  This  duty  rests  primarily  on  parents, 
bk  more  emphatically  upon  churches  of  which  parents  and  their  children 
m,  or  ought  to  be  members. 

To  feed  Christ's  lambs  is,  therfore,  the  most  important  and  hopeful 
vmk  and  missions  of  the  church — first  disciplining,  and  then  teaching  them 
*ill  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded.'' 

The  Sunday  School  is  that  method  by  which,  under  the  leadings  of 
jOod's  providence,  and  of  Christian  experience,  the  church  has  been  led 
ibindertake  and  accomplish  this  great  work  more  efficiently  than  ever 
kirns.  It  is  to  the  church,  what  the  Hible  and  Tract  Societies  are  to 
baogelical  Christian  effort— a  powerful  helper. 

Indeed,  the  Sunday  School  prepared  the  way  for,  and  made  necessary 
id  practicable,  these  great  Christian  agencies,  since  it  was  to  supply  the 
lots  of  Sunday  Schools  they  were  first  created. 

This  volume  unfolds  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Sunday  School  to 
B  family,  the  church,  and  the  world ;  vindicates  it  from  all  supposed  inter- 
with  the  obligations  of  parents ;  and  points  out  with  striking  power, 
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its  vast  importance  as  the  only  adequate  instnimentality  by  which  the 
growing  spirit  of  irreligion  and  vice  can  be  resisted  and  a  leaven,  of  health- 
fnl,  preserving  and  purifying  vitality  be  diffused  through  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  American  citizens. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  vivacity  and  power  of  the 
style  and  thoughts,  abundantly  demand  for  this  book  the  careful  study  of 
our  pastors  and  patriots.   / 
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Art.  1.— the  SABBATH  CONTROVERSY. 

The  importance  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Christian  world 
eonceming  the  obh'gation  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  or  Christian 
Sabbath,  is  perpetnal.  But  circumstances  occasionally  give  this 
ittbject  a  temporary  prominence  before  the  public  mind.  Such 
arcnmstances  were  found  in  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question 
of  Sabbath  amusements  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  victory  gained  there  by  Christianity  encourages  us 
to  hope  that  this  is  a  season  not  unpropitious  to  recall  this  great 
wbject  before  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  order  to  review  the 
groandson  which,  as  Presbyterians,  we  assert  the  strict  and  proper 
consecration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.     We  have  declined  to 

tiace,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  list  of  the  leading  publications 
itelj  issued  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain,  simply  referring  the 
reader  to  such  notices  of  them  as  have  met  the  eye  of  all  intelli- 
gent persons. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  Christian  practice  on  which 
there  is,  among  sincere  Christians,  more  practical  diversity  and 
-laxity  of  conscience  than  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance.     We  ' 
find  that,  in  theory,  almost  all  Protestants  now  profess  the  views 
once  peculiar  to  Presbyterians  and  other  Puritans ;  but,  in  actual 
life,  there  is,  among  good  people,  a  complete  jumble  of  usages, 
from  a  laxity  which  would  almost  have  satisfied  the  party  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  up  to  the  sacred  strictness  of  the  ^^Sabbatarians" 
whom  he  and  his  adherents  reviled  and  persecuted.    It  is  a  curious 
question :  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  consciences  of  devout 
Btid  sincere  persons  have  allowed  them  such  license  of  disobe- 
dience to  a  duty  acknowledged  and  important;  while  on  other 
points  of  obligation  equally  undisputed,  the  Christian  world  en- 
50 
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deavours,  at  least,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  nnifonn  olx 
dience.    The  eohition  is  probably  to  be  found,  in  part,  in  tb 
historical  fact  of  which  many  intelligent  Christians  are  not  aware* 
that  the  communions  founded,  at  tne  Reformation,  were  widelj 
and   avowedly  divided   in  opinion  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  tba 
Sabbath  obligation.    A   number  of   the  reformation   churches, 
includinfi^  some  of  the  purest,  professed  that  they  saw  no  obligi. 
tion  in  the  Scriptures  to  any  peculiar  Sabbath  observance;  and 
the  neglect  of  every  thing  except  attendance  on  tha  public  exercisai 
of  Christianity,  and  that  cessation  of  secular  labour  required  by 
secular  statutes  was,  in  them,  at  least  consistent.    Now  tbede* 
scendants   of  these  communions,    in   this    mixed  country,  li?i 
dispersed  among  the  descendants  of  Presbyterians  and  Puritans; 
ana  while  they  no  longer  defend  the  looser  theory  of  their  for». 
fathers,  they  retain  the  traditionary  practices  and  customs  in  their 
use  of  the  sacred  day.    Thus,  by  example  and  the  general  iDte^ 
mingling  of  religious,  a  remiss  usage  is  propagated,  which  isikr 
beneath  the  present  professed  theory  of  Protestant  Christendoau 
And  hence,  we  conceive  that  it  will  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  give  a  history  of  opinions  on  this  subject,  before  we  proceed  to 
that  full  discussion  of  thewholegroundsof  our  belief  and  practioa 
which  we  shall  attempt. 

I.  It  may  be  stated  then,  in  general  terms,  that  since  theprimi* 
tive  times  of  Christianity  two  diverse  opinions  have  prevailed  ia 
the  Christian  world.  The  first  is  that  adopted  by  tne  Bomisb, 
Lutheran,  and  most  of  the  continental  communions  in  Europe, 
including,  it  must  be  confessed,  those  founded  by  Calvin.  This 
theory  teaches  that  the  proper  sanctification  of  one  day  from 
every  seven  was  a  ceremonial,  typical,  and  Jewish  custom,  estab- 
lished when  the  Levitical  institutions  were  introduced;  and, of 
course,  abrogated  by  flie  better  dispensation,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  typical  shadows.  The  Lord's  day  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  ob- 
servance as  a  Christian  festival,  because  it  is  the  weekly  memorial 
of  the  blessed  resurrection,  and  the  example  of  the  primitife 
Church  commends  it;  not  because  its  obligation  is  now  jw^edivm. 
The  cessation  of  our  worldly  labours  is  a  beneficent  and  oom- 
mendable  civil  institution;  and  while  the  magistrates  enjoin  it,is, 
for  this  reason,  of  course  to  be  practised  by  all  good  citizens. 
Public  and  associated  worship  is  also  a  duty  of  Christians;  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  associated,  it  must  be  upon  a  stated  day 
and  hour;  and  what  day  so  appropriate  as  this,  already  famous 
for  the  great  event  of  th^  new  dispensation ;  and  set  apart  by 
civil  laws  from  the  purposes  of  business.  But  this  is  all.  To 
observe  the  whole  day  as  a  religious  rest,  under  the  supposition  of 
a  religious  obligation,  would  be  to  judaize^  to  remand  ourselves  to 
the  bondage  of  the  old  and  darker  dispensation. 

The  second  opinion,  is  that  embodied  iu  the  WeBtmioatef 
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fmbols,  and,  to  the  honoar  of  Puritanism  be  it  said,  first  avowed 
a  Qiodern  times,  even  among  Protestants,  by  the  Pnritans  of 
England.  This  is,  that  the  setting  apart  of  some  stated  portion 
of  oar  time  to  the  special  and  exclusive  worship  of  God,  is  a  duty 
if  perpetual  and  moral  obligation,  (as  distinguished  from  positive 
or  eereraonial,)  and  that  our  Maker  has,  from  the  creation,  and 

Sin  on  Sinai,  appointed  for  all  races  and  ages,  that  this  portion 
II  be  one  day  out  of  seven.  But  when  the  ceremonial  dispen- 
mliou  of  Levi  was  superadded  to  this  and  the  other  institutions 
of  the  original  patriarchal  religion,  the  seventh  day  did,  in  addi- 
tion, become  a  type  and  a  Levitical  holy-day ;  and  the  theory  admits 
Ibit  this  feature  has  passed  away  with  the  Jewish  ceremonial* 
After  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  perpetual  Divine  obligation 
of  a  religious  rest  was  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
sod  thence  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  Chris- 
tion's  sabbath,  by  Divine  and  apostolic  appointment,  and  is  to  bo 
oteerved  with  the  same  religious  spirit  enjoined  upon  the  patri- 
aitiis,  and  the  Israelites,  abating  those  features  which  proceeded 
fiom  its  ceremonial  use  among  the  latter,  and  from  their  theocratic 
gD?emment. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  first  opinion  is  to'  be  adduced 
fist  the  Koman  Catholic  communion.  This  statement  must, 
however,  be  made  with  qualification  ;  for  the  ^^  Bomish  Cate- 
ckism"  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (P.  lU.,  Ch.  iv.)  treats  of  the  Lord's  day  more  scriptur- 
ally,  in  some  respects,  than  many  Protestants.  But  this  correct- 
MM  of  opinion  is  grievously  marred  by  the  doctrine  that  the 
other  church  holidays  are  sustained  by  equal  authority  with  the 
Lord's  day;  the  authoritative  tradition  of  the  church.  Bellar- 
nioe  also  argues,  that  It  must  be  allowable  to  the  true  church  to 
Bftke  the  observance  of  sacred  days  of  human  appointment 
binding  on  the  conscience  ;  because,  otherwise,  the  church  would 
ki?e  DO  sacred  days  at  all,  since  none  whatever  are  enjoined  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  reasoning  obviousjy  proceeds  upon  the 
iMQniption  that  there  is  no  other  sort  of  obligation  for  the  Lord's 
day  than  for  a  church  festival.  The  well  known  practice  of 
Bomish  Christians,  prevalent  in  all  Popish  countries,  and  unre- 
bsked  by  the  priesthood,  sustains  exactly  that  theory  of  Sabbath 
obeervance  which  we  first  described.  After  the  duties  of  coufes- 
lion  and  hearing  mass  are  performed  in  the  morning,  the  rest  of 
the  holy-day  is  unhesitatingly  devoted  to  idleness,  amusements, 
m  actual  vice. 

The  Lutheran  communion,  as  ordered  by  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  their  coadjutors,  held  that  it  was  lawful  and  proper  for  church 
isthorities  to  ordain  days  and  rites,  not  contrary  to  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  Scripture,  but  additional  to  those  appointed  therein.  It 
vaa,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  noble  parts  of  their 
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testimony  against  Rome,  that  it  was  spiritual  tyrannj  for  any 
church  authority,  however  legitimate,  to  ordain  any  thin^  contrary 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  Scripture,  or  to  enforce  any  orainance  of 
human  authority,  however  innocent,  as  binding  on  the  Christian 
conscience,  or  as  necessarv  to  acceptance  with  Qod.    Bnt  they 
taught  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  might  lawfully  iustitate  ritei, 
ordinances,  and  hoiy-days,  consonant  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  tboDdi 
additional  to  those  set  down  in  it :  and  that  they  might  lawfal^' 
change  such  ordinances,  from  time  to  time,  as  convenience  sod 
propriety  required.     But  they  could  only  invite,  they  could  not 
compel  the  compliance  of  their  brethren  ;  and  this  compliance 
was  to  be  rendered,  not  of  necessity,  but  from  consideratione  of 
Christian  comity,  peace,  and  convenience.     When  days  or  ordi- 
nances  additional  to   Scripture   were   thus  enjoined,  and  thai 
observed,  it  was  held  proper,  lawful  and  praiseworthy,  in  both 
rulers  and  ruled      And  the  Lutheran  symbols  expressly  assert  that 
it  was  by  this  kind  of  church  authority,  and  not  jure  dimno^thii 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  obtained  among  Christians;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  scripturally  made  binding  on  the  conscience 
of  Christians  any  more  than  the  observance  of  Easter  or  Christ- 
mas, or  of  any  other  day  newly  instituted  bv  a  church  coort,  in 
accordance   with   Christian   convenience  and  edification.    Thej 
also  teach  that  the  Sabbath,  with  its  strict  and  enforced  obserr- 
ances,  was  purely  a  Levitical  institution.     Before  proceeding  to 
substantiate  this  statement  from  their  symbols,  it  may  be  remarked 
in   passing,  that  we  have  here  an  explanation  of  the  fact  tlmt 
Neandcr  and  other  German  antiquaries  so  heedlessly  surrender 
the  apostolic  authority  of  certain  church  usages,  which  they,  in 
common  with  the  Luthern  church,  yet  retain.     The  historian  jost 
mentioned  says,  for  instance,  that  he  finds  no  evidence  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  was  ever  practised  by  the  apostles.    But  this 
admission  does  not,  to  him,  carry  the  consequences  which  it  woald 
involve  with  an  Iminersionist,  Independent,  or  Presbyterian.    He 
can   still   defend   and  practise  the  rite,   as  seemly   and  lawful, 
because  he  holds  that  cuurch  authority  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  observance  of  a  rite  so  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  apostlet. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Immersionists  do  not  tell  this  part  of  the  story 
also,  when  they  ignorantly  quote  his  opinions  concerning  baptiem. 
But  to  return.     In  the  28th  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  treats  of  "  the  power  of  the  bishops  or  clergy,  we  find  the 
following:  [We  will  take  the  liberty  of  italiciMnff  those  phrases 
which  we  wish  to  be  particularly  weighed.]     "  What,  then,  should 
be  held  concerning  Sunday  and  otker  similar  church  ardinanoei 
and  ceremonies?    To  this  our  party  make  the  following  reply: 
That  the  bishops  or  pastors  may  make  regulations,  in  onler  that 
things  may  be  carried  on  orderly  in  the  church,  not  in  order  to  _ 
obtam  the  grace  of  God,  nor  yet  in  order  to  atone  for  sios,  or  to 
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bind  the  consciences  of  men  with  them,  to  hold  them  as  necessary 
services  of  Gk>d,  and  to  regard  them  as  if  they  commit  sin,  if  they 
break  them  without  offence  to  others.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Corinthians,  ordains  that  the  women  in  the  congregation  should 
cover  their  beads ;  1  Cor.  11:5.  *  *  *         *         * 

'^  In  like  manner  is  the  regvldtion  concerning  Sunday^  concerning 
£a9ter^  concerning  Pentecost^  and  the  like  holy-days  and  rites. 
Those,  then,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  regulation  of  Sunday 
instead  of  the  Sabbath,  was  established  as  a  thing  necessary,  err 
Tery  much.  For  the  Holy  Scripture  has  Abolished  the  Sabbath^  and 
it  teaches  that  all  ceremonies  of  the  old  law,  since  the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  discontinued.  And  yet,  as  it  was  of  need 
to  ordain  a  certain  day,  so  that  the  people  might  know  when  they 
should  assemble,  the  Christian  church  ordained  Sunday  for  that 
▼ery  purpose,  and  possessed  rather  more  inclination  and  willing- 
ness for  this  alteration,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  an 
example  of  Christian  liberty,  that  they  might  know  that  neither 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  other  day,  is  indispen- 
sable." Melancthon,  in  the  8th  article  of  his  "  apology,"  ("  Of 
hiifnan  ordinances  in  the  churchy^^)  briefly  asserts  the  same  view. 
'^  Further,  the  most  ancient  ordinances  however  in  the  church,  as 
the  three  chief/estivalSj  Sundays^  and  the  like^  which  were  estab- 
lished for  the  sake  of  order,  union  and  tranquility,  we  observe 
with  willingness.  And  with  regard  to  these,  our  teachers  preach 
to  the  people  in  the  most  commendatory  manner;  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  holding  forth  the  view,  that  they  do  not  justify 
before  God."  In  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism^  (which,  singularly 
enough,  follows  the  common  Popish  arrangement  of  merging  the 
second  commandment  under  the  first,  so  that  the  fourth  becomes 
the  third,)  is  the  following : 

THS  THIRD  OOMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  Sabbath-day. 
What  does  this  imply  t 

Ans.  ^^  That  we  should  fear  and  love  God,  so  that  we  may  not 
despise  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  word  ;  but  keep  it 
holy  ;  willingly  hear  and  learn  it."  Here  there  is  a  marked  gene- 
rality of  language,  and  evasion  of  every  thing  like  the  injunction 
of  a  Christian  Sabbath.  And,  in  Luther's  Larger  Catechism^ 
under  the  third  commandment,  it  is  said  expressly  :  ^^  This  com- 
mandment, therefore,  with  respect  to  its  outward  and  literal  sense, 
does  not  concern  us  Christians  ;  for  it  is  wholly  an  external  thing, 
like  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  confined  to  certain 
conditions,  persons,  times,  and  places,  which  are  now  all  abro- 
gated through  Christ.  But,  in  order  that  we  may  draw  up  for  the 
uninformed,  a  Christian  sense  of  what  God  requires  of  us  in  this 
commandment,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  we  keep  the  Sabbath 
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day,  not  for  the  sake  of  intelligent  and  learned  Christians — ^for 
these  have  no  need  of  it — but,  in  the  first  place,  on  accoant  of 
physical  reasons  and  necessities,  which  natnre  teaches  and  reqairei 
for  the  common  mass  of  people,  men-servants,  and  niaid-eervaotiy 
who  attend  during  the  whole  week  to  their  labour  and  employ- 
ments, so  that  they  may  also  have  a  day  set  apart  for  rest  and  ro> 
creation  ;  in  the  second,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  oi  to 
embrace  time  and  opportunity  on  these  Sabbath-days,  (since  we 
cannot  otherwise  embrace  them,)  to  attend  to  Divine  service,  so 
that  we  may  assemble  ourselves  to  hear  and  treat  of  the  Wordirf 
God,  and  afterwards  to  praise  him  in  singins;  and  prayer." 

Luther,  however,  adds  that  no  one  should  deceive  himself  bf 
supposing  that  the  duty  of  associated  rest  and  worship  is  falfilkd 
by  simply  leaving  off  labour,  and  presenting  their  bodies  in  tbe 
church,  while,  like  the  Papists,  they  indulge  a  stupid  inattentioa 
to  the  service. 

Such  then,  is  the  theory  of  the  great  Lutheran  community, 
distinctly  and  intelligently  avowed  I  Nor  is  there  any  reason  ta 
suppose  that  it  is  not  as  explicitly  held  at  this  day  by  many  oC 
their  divines,  perhaps  by  the  bulk  of  them  ;  while  the  almoit 
universal  laxity  of  Sabbath  observance  in  Protestant  Europe  (con- 
tinental) shows  that  the  theory  bears  it  legitimate  fruit  in  practice. 
It  was  related  a  few  years  ago  by  an  eminent  American,  that 
when  visiting  the  pious  Neander,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
enquire  of  him  whether  the'rumour  were  true,  which  had  been: 
spread  concerning  Gesenius,  the  great  Hebraist ;  that  he  wat 
accustomed  to  come  down  from  Halle  to  Berlin  at  the  end  of  tbe 
week,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Sunday  night's  theatricals  in  the 
Capital;  which  were  more  brilliant  that  night  than  any  other  of 
the  week.  Neander  answered  that  it  was  true  ;  but  the  offenoi 
would  not  strike  German  christians  as  it  would  Americans.  Fcr 
liimself,  he  said,  he  would  not  go  to  theatricats  on  any  dayi 
because  he  considered  them  unfnendl}'  to  spirituality  ;  bnt  be 
should  not  scruple  to  do  on  the  Lord's  day,  any  thing  which  it  wn 
right  for  a  Christian  to  do  on  any  other  day.  And  in  accordance^ 
he  did  actually  secure  the  attendance  of  his  American  visitor] 
(unawares  on  his  part)  at  a  sober  convivial  entertainment 
very  next  Sunday  afternoon  I 

Ttie  evangelical  Christians  of  Germany  seem  now  to  appieil 
Iiend  the  prime  necessity  of  a  stricter  Sabbath-observance  for  the 
interests  of  piety  ;  and  have  recently   combined  to  promote 
But  it  will  be  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  engraft  such  a  refoi 
on  this  doctrinal  theory  of  Lutheranism.    No  plausible  tinkeni 
with  a  doctrine  so  fundamentally    erroneous  will  suffice. 
connection  between  a  false  theory  and  a  vicious  practice  is 
inevitable.    If  the  reform  is  to  be  established  successfully, 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  retraction  of  these  opinions,  and^ 
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the  explicit  adoption  of  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  theory  of 
the  Lord's  day. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  Mennonite  church,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  holds  substantially  the  Lutheran  ideas  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  their  practice  is  influenced  by  them  in  a 
Birailarway.  When  this  communion,  led  by  Menno  Simonist, 
set  about  ridding  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  fanatical  Anabap* 
tism,  they  were  careful  to  assume  so  much  of  the  prevalent 
religion  as  they  could,  consistently,  with  their  essential  peculiari- 
ties, in  order  to  substantiate  their  plea  that  they  were  no  longer 
a  radical  political  sect,  but  a  proper,  evangelical  denomination. 
The  prevalent  Protestantism  of  those  countries  was  Lutheran ;  and 
hence  the  theology  of  the  Mennonites,  and  their  ideas  of  Sabbath 
observance  are  largely  Lutheran.  The  articles  of  their  most 
current  confession,  are  silent  concerning  the  observance  oi  the 
Lord's  day. 

Next  in  order,  should  be  mentioned  the  opinions  of  the  So- 
cinian  sect.    The  Racovian  Catechism,  the  recognized  Confession 
of  this  body,  in  the  16th  century,  states  their  erroneous  belief  with 
nnmistakeable  precision   and   brevity.    Under  the  fourth  com- 
mandment are  tne  following  questions  and  answers: 
"  What  is  the  fourth  commandment?" 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.*' 
^^  What  dost  thou  believe  concerning  this  commandment?" 
^^  I  believe  that  it  is  removed  under  the  new  covenant,  in  the 
way  in  which  other  ceremonies,  as  they   are  called,  are  taken 
away." 

"  Why,  then,  was  it  inserted  in  the  decalogue  ?" 
^'  Thus,  that  it  might  be  manifest  the  most  absolute  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  not  perfect,  and  that  some  indication  might  exist 
of  this  fact,  that  a  law  was  to  succeed  the  Mosaic  law,  by  far 
more  perfect,  the  law,  namely,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

^^  Did,  or  did  not,  Christ  ordain  that  we  should  observe  the 
day  which  they  call  LorcCs  day^  in  place  of  the  Sabbath  ? 

"Not  at  all;  since  the  religion  of  Christ  entirely  removes  the 
distinction  of  days,  just  as  it  does  the  other  ceremonies,  as  they 
are  called  ;  as  the  Apostle  clearly  writes  in  Coloss.  2 :  16.  But 
since  we  see  that  the  Lord's  day  has  been  celebrated  from  of  old 
time  by  Christians,  we  permit  the  same  liberty  to  all  Christians." 
A  day  of  religious  rest,  then,  according  to  Socinians  is  utterly 
abolished  by  Christ,  just  as  the  other  Levitical  ceremonies.  There 
is  no  obligation  whatever.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
unnecessarily  disturbing  venerated  customs,  such  Socinians  as 
choose,  are  permitted  to  observe  the  Lord's  day.  It  will  be  a 
harmless  peculiarity!  To  understand  the  second  and  third 
answefs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Socinians  wholly  deny 
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that  Christ  did  any  vicarious  or  atoniug  work.  Having  denied  this, 
they  are  of  coarse  pressed  with  the  question  :  ^^  How,  then,  is  he 
more  than  any  other  eminent  prophet ;  and  why  are  snch  peculiar 
names  and  honours  given  him  by  Scripture?  Why  is  an  impor- 
tance so  entirely  peculiar  attached  by  it  to  his  mission.  To  find  a 
plausible  answer  to  this  hard  <|uery ;  to  invent  a  fwdus  vindice 
difffiicSy  they  say  that  one  pecnharity  of  his  mission  was  to  reveal 
a  code  of  morality  greatly  more  pure  and  complete  than  that-of 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  thus  they  have  a  constant  polemi- 
cal interest  in  depreciating  and  misrepresenting  the  moral  code  of 
Moses.  So,  forsooth,  the  All-wise  placed  this  supererogatory 
precept,  which  was  of  only  temporary  authority,  in  the  summary 
of  his  eternal,  moral  law,  in  oraer  to  give  people  a  standing  hint 
of  the  fact  that  this  code  was  far  from  bein^  complete !  Sinoe 
the  coming  of  Christ,  men  need  no  such  hint,  according  to  the 
Socinians ;  for  one  great  part  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  tell  at 
clearly  this  very  thing.  And  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  this 
precept  could  not  serve  that  purpose ;  because  the  Old  Testament 
contained  no  indication  whatever,  that  this  was  not  as  good  and 
hona  Jide  a  commandment  as  all  the  rest.  One  feels  strongly 
tempted  to  characterize  this  nonsensical  position,  with  the  nnsa* 
voury  phrase,  which  Calvin  usually  applied  to  the  grosser  absurdi- 
ties of  his  opponents,  as  ajmtidum  cofwnhentum?^ 

As  to  the  ground  held  by  the  Anglican  church,  concerning  the 
authority  of  tne  Lord's  day,  its  standards  are  indecisive.  It  holds 
the  same  opinion  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  concerning  the 
power  of  the  church  to  ordain  rites,  ceremonies,  and  holy-days, 
additional,  but  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures;  but  it  has  not  ob- 
served the  scriptural  modesty  of  the  Lutherans,  in  enforcing  the 
uniform  observance  of  these  human  appointments.  While  its 
theory  on  this  point  is  not  greatly  more  exaggerated  in  words  than 
that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  its  practice  has  been  unspeak- 
ably more  tyrannical.  The  twentieth  of  the  "Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles," ("  Of  the  authority  of  the  Church,")  says  :  "The  church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  \^ritten,  &c."  The 
thirty-fourth  says:  "Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment, 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  tne  church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought 
to  be  rebuked  openly,  (that  other  may  fear  to  do  the  like,)  as  he 
that  ofiendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  church,  and 
hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the.  con- 
sciences of  the  weak  brethren."  The  articles  contain  no  nearer 
reference  to  the  Lord's  day.    Our  purpose  in  quoting  these  words 
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will  M  seen  in  connexion  with  the  following  from  the  thirteenth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions : 

"  DtLe  cdehration  of  Simdays  and  holy-daysP 

"  All  manner  of  persons  within  the  church  of  England,  shall 
from  henceforth  celeorate  and  keep  the  Lord's  day,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  and  other  holy  days,  according  to  God's  holy  will 
and  pleasure,  and  the  orders  of  the  church  of  llngland  prescribed 
in  that  behalf,"  &c. 

The  church  of  England,  then,  is  not,  by  her  standards,  defi- 
nitely committed  to  that  loose  theory  which  we  have  unfolded ; 
bnt  the  association  of  Sundays  and  holy-days,  as  eaual  in  their 
claims,  and  the  nature  of  their  authority,  is  signincant.  The 
church,  according  to  these  articles,  has  power  to  ordain  days,  addi- 
tional to  those  appointed  in  Scripture,  provided  they  are  not  con- 
demned in  Scripture;  and  to  enforce  their  observance  by  censures. 
And  it  is  plainly  implied  that  the  obligation  to  keep  a  Sunday  is 
only  of  the  same  character  with  the  obligation  to  keep  an  Epiphany 
or  Good  Friday.  Both  are  alike  according  to  God's  holy  will ; 
bat  it  is  God's  will,  not  pronounced  in  Scripture,  but  through  the 
authoritative  decree  of  the  church.  It  was  the  primitive  church 
which  introduced  the  festivals  of  Epiphany  and  others;  audit 
was  the  same  authority  which  introduced  Sunday.  As  the  thirty- 
fonrth  article  claims  that  the  sarme  church  authority  which  made, 
can  unmake  or  alter  these  appointments,  it  would  seem  that  even 
the  Lord's  day  might  be  liable  to  change  by  human  authority.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  Protestant,  who  believes  that  the  tradi- 
tions and  ordinances  of  the  church  are  not  divinely  infallible,  and 
who  yet  places  the  Lord's  day  and  the  church  holy-days  on  the 
same  basis  of  authority,  can  consistently  esteem  the  obligations  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  sacredly  as,  in  our  judgment,  they  require.  Yet 
we  doubt  not  that  many  devout  and  evangelical  Episcopalians, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  do  regard  them  as  highly  as 
the  best  Christians  in  the  world.  The  opposite  practices  and 
feelings  of  many  of  the  "high  church,"  are  well  known.  Their 
worst  examplar  is  to  be  seen  in  Laud  and  his  "Declaration 
of  Sports."  The  Episcopalians  of  his  party,  in  that  day,  were  the 
most  bitter  enemies  of  those  holy  men,  who  first  restored  to  the 
Protestant  world  the  blessed  doctrine  that  the  church  uf  God  still 
possessed  its  Sabbath  by  Divine  authority ;  branding  them  with 
the  names  of  Judaizers  and  Sabbatarians. 

We  proceed  now  to  state  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  and  some  of 
the  reformed  churches.  By  consulting  Calvin's  Institutes,  (B.  II., 
chap.  8.,^  it  will  be  seen  that  his  views  of  Sabbath-observance  are 
substantially  those  of  Luther.  He  states  that,  among  the  Israel- 
ites, there  were  three  grounds  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day ;  first,  that  it  might  be  a  type  of  that  cessation  of  the  works 
61 
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of  self  ri^litcousncss  which  trne  believers  practise ;  second,  thai 
there  might  be  a  stated  day  for  pablic  worship ;  and  third,  thai 
domestic  animals  and  servants  might  enjoj  a  merciful  rest  from 
bodily  labour.     Only  the  last  two  of  these  grounds  exist,  accord- 
ing to  Calvin,  under  the  New  Testament.     Hence  he  says :  (Ch.  8^ 
Sec.  33.)  ^^  We  celebrate  it  not  with  scrupulous  rigour,  as  a  cere- 
mony which  we  conceive  to  be  a  figure  of  some  spiritual  mysteiy, 
but  only  use  it  as  a  remedy  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order 
in  the  church."    In  the  previous  section  he  says :   ^^  Though  tki 
Sahhath  is  abrogated^  yet  it  is  still  customary  among  us  to  assemble 
on  stated  days,  for  hearing  the  Word,  for  breaking  the  mjetie 
bread,  and  for  public  prayers;  and  also  to  allow  servants'and 
labourers  a  remission  from  their  labour."    And  in  section  84: 
^^  Thus  vanish  all  the  dreams  of  false  prophets,  who  in  past  am- 
have  infected  the  people  with  a  Jewish  notion,  affirming  that 
nothing  but  the  ceremonial  part  of  this  commandment,  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  appointment  of  the  seventh  day,  has 
been  abrogated  ;  but  that  the  moral  part  of  it,  that  is,  the  obeen^ 
ance  of  one  day  in  seven,  still  remains.     But  this  is  only  changiiig 
the  day  in  contempt  of  the  Jews,  while  they  retain  the  saon- 
opinion  of  the  holiness  of  a  day ;  for,  on  this  principle,  the  sama- 
mysterious  signification  would  be  attributed  to  particular  dtji| 
which  formerly  obtained  among  the  Jews."    And  in  the  same 
tcnour,  he  remarks  upon  Coloss.  ii  >16.    (^^Let  no  man,  therefon^  i 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy-day,  or  of  tha ' 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days.")     "  Such  a  distinctioi 
(of  days)  suited  the  Jews,   to  observe   sacredly   the  appointed 
days,  by  separatin"^  them  from  other  days.     Among  Christimi^ 
such  a  distinction  fiath  ceased.     But,  somebody  will  say  that 
still  retain  some  observance  of  days.     I  answer,  that  we  bjr 
means  observe  them,  as  if  there  were  any  religion  in  holy-da;!, 
or  as  if  it  were  not  right  to  labour  then  ;  but  the  regard  is  paidle 
polity  and  good  order,  not  to   the  days."     In  the  (ieuevan  CaU* 
cbism,  written  by  Calvin  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  dedicate! 
to  the  ministers  of  East  Frisia  in  the  Netherlands,  the  statementi. 
already  quoted  from  the  Institutes  are  so  exactly  reproduced,  that 
they  need   not  be  repeated.     In  the  Ileidelburg  Catechism,  tke 
symbol  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  Palatinate,  the j 
opinions  of  Calvin  are  adopted,  though  stated  with  such  brevity. < 
that  we  learn  them  in  part  by  inference.    The  one  hundred  an 
third  nnestion  and  answer  are : 

"What  doth  God  enjoin  in  the  fourth  commandment?" 
"First:  That  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  schools  be 
preserved;  and  that  I,  with  others,  diligently  frequent  the  Diviaa] 
assemblies,  industriously  hear  the  Word  of  God,  make  use  of  thaj 
sacraments,  join  my  prayers  also  to  the  public  prayers,  and  be8tov  = 
something  on  the  poor  according  to  my  ability.    Second :  Thatift 
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11  ray  life  I  shall  abstain  from  wicked  actions,  pernnitting  the 
Lord  to  do  his  work  in  me  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  shall 
^ftpn  that  everlasting  Sabbath  in  this  life."  The  ideas  of  Calvin 
m  here  so  evidently  involved,  and  there  is  so  studions  an  avoid- 
iDce  in  the  generality  of  the  terms,  of  all  reference  to  the  conse- 
eittion  of  a  given  day,  by  Divine  authority,  under  the  New  Tes- 
bment,  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  our  surmises. 

To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  close'  relationship  between  So- 
eJDianism  and  Arminianism,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the 
htter  sect,  at  its  birth,  adopted  an  idea  of  the  Lord's  day  only 
km  relaxed  than  that  of  the  former.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
eitations ;  a  single  passage  from  Limborch,  one  of  the  distin- 
pished  heads  of  their  seminary  in  Amsterdam,  in  his  commen- 
tuy  on  Komans  xiv:  5,  will  be  both  sufficiently  distinct  and 
Mithoritative: 

Romans  xiv :  5.  "  Another  esteemeth  every  day  alike,"  viz : 
bxplains  Limborch)  "The  converts  to  Christ  from  among  the 
mtiles,  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  ritual  law  was  never 
inpoeed,  did  not  recognize  this  distinction  of  days,  but  esteemed 
ril  days  equal,  and  one  no  more  noble  than  another.  It  is  true, 
hdeed,  that  the  apostles  and  primitive  church  were  already  ac- 
BMtomed  to  assemble  in  sacred  meetings  the  first  day  of  the 
veek;  but  not  because  they  believed  that  day  more  eminent  than 
vy  other,  nor  because  they  believed  the  rest  of  that  day  to  be  a  part 
if  Divine  worship,  as  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  had  been  under 
the  law;  nor  that  it  must  be  observed  with  rigour,  as  formerly, 
ttder  the  law.  By  no  means  :  but  because  it  was  convenient  to 
designate  some  time  for  sacred  exercises  ;  and  that  a  man  might 
Ibe  better  be  at  leisure  for  them,  rest  also  from  daily  labour  was 
loqaired.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  Lord  rose  from 
Ihe  dead,  (which  is  thus  called  the  Lord's  day,  Kev.  i :  10,)  seemed 
Bost  meet  to  be  destined  to  these  services ;  but  not  because  it 
m  judged  more  holy,  or  because  a  rigid  rest  and  cessation  of  all 
■ork  in  observing  that  day  was  a  part  of  Divine  worship.  For 
ttms,  it  would  ha/oe  ieen  not  a  taking  off  of  the  yoke^  but  a  sKiftvng 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Hmtinental  Europe  have  all  occupied  this  ground,  concerning  the 
MDCtification  of  the  Lord's  day.  These  churches,  properly  speak- 
btt,  have  never  had  the  Sabbath  ;  for  it  has  only  been  to  them  a 
kdy-day,  ranking  no  higher  than  Christmas  or  Easter,  or  a  season 
let  apart  by  civil  enactment,  or  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
RKDcert  in  public  worship;  and  not  a  sacred  day  of  Divine  ap- 
iHDtment.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  desecrated,  commonly, 
bronghoQt  the  Protestant  States  of  the  continent  is  shocking  to 
ke  feelings  and  usages  of  strict,  American  Protestants ;  and 
leins  to  mem  to  approximate  only  too  much  to  the  license  of 
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Foperj.    Bat  we  have  now  seen  that  this  desecration  is  not  an 
accidental  irreenlaritj :  it  is  the  natural  and  proper  resnlt  of  the 
theory  in  which  these  churches  have  been  educated  since  the  re- 
formation.   That  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  reformers  shonid 
have  failed  to  embrace  the  truth  concerning  the  Lord's  dav,  im 
indeed  no  subject  of  surprise.    That  men  emerging  at  a  bound 
from  the  meridiau  darkness  of  Popery  into  Gospel  light  should 
see  all  things  correctly  at  first,  was  not  to  be  expected.    That  they 
saw  so  many  things  ''eye  to  eye,"  and  erred  in  so  few,  is  a  wonder, 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth. 
It  is  wholesome  to  become  acquainted  with  their  few  errors,  and 
to  explode  them ;  for  it  will  tend  to  correct  that  overweening  spirit 
of  party  which  ever  prompts  Christians  to  call  themselves  by  tin 
name  of  men,  like  those  who  said:  ''I  am   of  Paul,  and  I  ol 
Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas."    But  it  may  well  be  inquired  alio, 
whether  a  part  of  the  spiritual  decline  which  has  almost  extin- 
guished  the  true  light  in   the  ancient  seats  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
Witsius  and  De  Moor,  is  not  due  to  this  misconception  of  Sabbath 
obligation,  and  its  consequent  neglect.    The  sacred  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven  is  God's  appointed  means  for  the  cultivationof 
piety :  when  piety  vanishes,  orthodoxy  necessarily  follows  it  in 
due  time. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
establish  the  theory  of  a  Christum  SaibcUh^  since  the  reformation,   - 
was  made  among  the  English  Puritans.    About  the  year  1595,  i 
dissenting  minister  of  Suftblk,  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound,  published! 
book  entitled  "  Sabhatum    Veteris  et  Navi  TestamenU^  or,  The 
True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  view 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly.    This  treatise 
had  great  currenc}'  among  the  devout  dissenters,  and  evan^licil 
churchmen,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  which  con- 
tinued,  under  repeated   attempts  for  its   suppression   by  high 
church  authorities,  until  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  became 
those  of  the  bulk  of  sincere  Christians  throughout  Great  Britain 
and   the  American   colonies.     Archbishop    Whitgift  condemned 
Dr.  Bounded  book  to  suppression.     James  L  published  his  Decla- 
ration  of  Sports,  encouraging  the  people  to  dancing,  trials  of 
archery,  erecting  May-poles,  and  other  amusements,  at  any  honn 
of  the  Lord's  day  not  occupied  by  public  worship.    The  flood  of 
immoralities  introduced  by  this  measure  became  so  odious,  thit 
the  secular  magistrates,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  people  them* 
selves,  suppressed  the  Sunday  sports.     Under  Charles  L,  Land 
invoked  the  aid  of  his  clergy  to  reestablish  them  ;  and  the  strange 
spectacle  was  seen,  of  the  laity  petitioning  against  the  profane 
desecration  of  the  sacred  day,  and  their  spiritual  guides  compel- 
ling them  to  perpetrate  it  1     (Xeal.  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  L, 
Oh.  8.;  Vol.  IL,  Ch.  2-5.) 
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The  first  great  Synod  which  ever  propounded,  in  modem  ages, 
iie  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day,  was  the  Westminister  Assem- 
bly. Their  confession  ot  faith,  which  is  now  the  standard  of  the 
Bciotcb,  Irish  and  American  Presbyterian,  and  of  many  indepen- 
dent churches,  states  the  truth  so  Inminiously,  (Gh.  xxi.,  Sec.  7--8,) 
tbal  we  shall  repeat  their  words  here,  though  familiar,  as  the  best 
itatement  of  the  proposition  and  text  of  our  subsequent  discus- 
lioD. 

Sec.  7.  "As  it  is  of  the  law  of  nature  that,  in  general,  a  due 
yioportion  of  time  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  so  in  his 
word,  by  a  positive,  moral,  an<^  perpetual  commandment,  binding 
•11  men,  in  all  ages.  He  hath  particularly  appointed  one  day  in 
leven  for  a  Sabbath,  to  be  kept  holy  unto  Him  ;  which  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  the  last 
i$y  of  the  week  ;  and,  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was 
CMoged  into  the  first  dav  of  the  week,  which  in  Scripture  is 
MtUea  the  Lord's  day,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  ena  of  the 
lorld  as  the  Christian  Sabbath." 

Sec.  8.  "This  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord,  when 
nen  after  a  due  preparing  of  their  hearts,  and  ordering  of  their 
eommon  affairs  beforehand,  do  not  only  observe  an  holy  rest  all 
the  day  firom  their  own  works,  words,  and  thoughts,  about  their 
wordly  employments  and  recreations ;  but  also  are  taken  up  the 
whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  his  worship, 
and  in  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy." 

As  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were 

Keially  adopted  by  the  Calvinistic  dissenters  of  England  and 
lerica,  they  also  embraced  these  views  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Immersionist  denominations  of  these  countries,  which  arrogate  to 
tkamselves  the  title  of  Baptists,  came  from  a  mixed  origin.  The 
§ni  idea  and  nucleus  of  the  sect  in  England  were  from  the 
;Anabaptism  of  the  Netherlands  and  lower  Germany.  That 
Motinental  sect  was  at  first  every  where  persecuted,  and  in  the 
buff  and  terrible  oppression  of  Protestantism^  in  the  Netherlands, 
uder  Charles  Y.,  and  his  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  they  in  common 
with  Lutherans  and  Heformed,  emigrated  in  vast  numbers  to 
•very  accessible  place  of  refuge.  The  commercial  and  religious 
affinities  of  England  and  the  low  countries  were  then  very  close ; 
ao  that  thousands  of  the  Protestant  middle  classes  of  that 
wretched  land  were  soon  found  settled  in  London,  Norwich  and 
alher  towns.  It  was  thus  especially,  that  Anabaptism  took  root 
00  English  soil.  The  Baptist  churches  afterwards  formed,  received 
Ikeir  other  element  from  the  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  Indepen- 
lents,  in  which,  for  a  ponsiderable  time,  immersion  and  psedobap- 
tiam  were  both  practised  by  compromise.  This  inaependent 
Jement  was  Calvmistic  and  Sabbatarian  ;  the  Anabaptist  ma- 
erial  was  Arminian  in  doctrine,  and  practised  the  loose  views  of 
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Luther  concerning  the  Sabbath.    Hence,  the  Baptist  chnrchcs  of 
England  and  those  of  tliis  country,  which  are  their  connterparts, 
dinered  among  themselves,  and  presented  mixture  and  divereit? 
of  usage  on  both  these  points.    The  new  American  sect,  self-stjied 
lieformers,  popularly  Known  as  Campbellite,   has  adopted  tbe 
boldest  view   propounded    by  the    Socinians ;   presenting  bere 
another  evidence  of  its  Socinian  tendencies.  ' 

Wesleyanism  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Anglican  church,  with  tbe 
mystical  Arminianism  of  the  Moravians,  and  of  Holland,  SQ[)erin- 
duced  u])on  it.  The  Lutheranism  of  this  country  claims  to  be  t 
reproduction  of  that  of  Germany,  only  stripped  of  its  Erastianism 
and  doctrine  of  religious  establishments,  it  takes  pride  in  repab* 
lishing  the  symbols  of  Melancthon  and  Luther.  Ihe  Episcopacy 
of  America  strives  to  be  a  counterpart  of  that  of  England.  The 
reader  will  now  easily  comprehend,  from  this  historical  review, 
what  would  naturally  be  the  views  of  these  several  denominatioDB 
concerning  Sabbath-observance,  and  what  is  the  legitimate  soorce 
of  that  diversity,  vagueness  and  license,  which  are  exhibited  ia 
this  country,  in  our  Sabbath  usages.  To  particularize  fnrth^ 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  might  be  supposed  invidious. 

n.  We  proceed  now  to  the  attempt  to  fi^ivea  full  but  summary 
statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Pi*esbyterians  assert  tbe 
doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  as  it  is  set  forth  in  their  conteseion. 
Audjirst :  it  is  most  obvious  that  if  the  Sabbath  law  contained  in 
the  decalofi:ue  is  ^^a  positive,  moral  and  perpetual  commandment, 
binding  all  men,  in  all  ages,"  and  not  ceremonial  and  })06iti7e, 
like  the  Jewish  laws  of  meats,  new  moons  and  sacrifices,  it  can- 
not have  passed  away  along  with  the  other  temporary  shadows  of 
Judaism.  If  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Levitical  economy  for 
the  first  time,  but  was  in  force  before,  and  if  it  was  binding  not 
on  Jews  only,  but  on  all  men,  then  the  abrogation  of  that  economy 
cannot  have  abrogated  that  which  it  did  not  institute.  The 
apostle  Paul  justifies  us  here,  by  using  an  argument  exactly 
parallel  in  a  similiar  case.  ^'The  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  cannot  disannul."  Gal.  iii:  17.  Upon  the  question 
whether  the  fourth  commandment  was  of  Mosaic  origin,  or  earlier, 
the  fathers  were  divided  ;  and  this  fact  is  another  among  the 
many  proofs  of  their  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
literature  and  antiquities. 

That  it  is  a  positive,  moral,  and  perpetual  command,  we  argne 
from  the  facts  that  there  is  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  things, 
making  such  an  institution  necessary  to  man's  religious  iuterests: 
and  that  this  necessity  is  substantially  the  same  m  all  ages  and 
nations.  That  it  is  man's  duty  to  worship  God,  none  will  dispnte. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  this  worship  should  be  in  part  social; 
because  man  is  a  being  of  social  afiectious,  and  subject  tosodal 
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ions ;  and  because  one  of  the  great  ends  of  worship  is  the 
'  of  the  Divine  glory  before  our  fellow-creatures.  Social 
p  cannot  be  conducted  without  the  appointment  of  a  stated 
md  what  more  reasonable  than  that  the  Divine  authority, 

the  object  of  this  worship,  should  meet  this  necessity,  by 
f  fixing  the  day  for  all  mankind  ?  And  even  for  the  culti- 
of  our  individual  devotion,  a  periodical  season  is  absolutely 
eiry  to  creatures  of  habit  and  of  finite  capacities,  like  us. 
is  not  regularly  done  will  soon  be  omittea ;  for  periodical 
mce  is  the  very  foundation  of  habit.  Unless  these  spiritual 
its  and  exercises  were  attached  to  some  certain  season,  they 
inevitably  be  pushed  out  of  the  minds  of  carnal  and  sen- 
beings  like  man,  by  the  cares  of  this  world.    Now,  when  it 

duty  to  perform  a  certain  work,  it  is  also  our  duty  to 
J  all  the  necessary  means  ior  it.  The  question,  whether  the 
;h  command  is  rnaraZ  orpositive,  seems,  therefore,  to  admit 
ery  simple  solution.  Whether  one  day  in  six,  or  one  in 
might  not  have  seemed  to  the  Divine  wisdom  admissible 
is  purpose ;  or  which  day  of  the  seven,  the  first  or  last, 

be  consecrated  to  it,  or  what  should  be  the  particular  ex- 
ceremonies  for  its  observance ;  all  these  things,  we  freely 

are  of  merely  positive  institution,  and  may  be  changed  by 
vine  Legislator.  But  that  man  shall  observe  some  stated, 
ing  period  of  religious  worship,  is  as  much  a  dictate  of  the 
1  reason  and  conscience,  as  immediate  a  result  of  the 
1  relations  of  man  to  God,  as  that  man  shall  worship  his 
t  all.  And  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  this  original  moral 
tion  was  more  or  less  stringent  upon  the  Israelites  of  the 
3  period,  than  on  men  before  or  since  them.     If  the  ground 

Sabbath  institution,  in  the  moral  relations  existing  by 
,  is  universal  and  perpetual,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
scept  to  be  so  also? 

3  argue  further,  that  the  enactment  of  the  Sabbath-law  does 
te  from  Moses,  but  was  coeval  with  the  iiuman  race.    It  is 

the  two  first  institutions  of  paradise.     The  sanctification 

seventh  day  took  place  from  the  very  end  of  the  week  of 
)n.  (Gen.  ii :  3.)  lor  whose  observance  was  the  day,  then, 
:rated  or  set  apart,  if  not  for  man's  ?  Not  for  God's ; 
SQ  the  glorious  paradox  is  forever  true  of  him,  that  his  in- 
\  quiet  is  as  perpetual  as  his  ever-active  providence.     Not 

for  the  angels'?  but  for  Adam's.  Doubtless,  £deu  wit- 
i  the  sacred  rest  oi  him  and  his  consort  from 

«'  The  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour,  which  sufficed 
To  recommeDd  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easj,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful." 
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And  from  that  time  downward,  we  have  indications,  brief  indeed, 
but  ae   numerous  as  we  should  expect  in   the   brief  record  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  con- 
tinued to  be  an  institution  of  the  patriarchal  religion.     A  slight 
probable  evidence  of  this  may  even  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
seven  has  ever  been  a  sacred  and  symbolical  number,  among 
Patriarchs,  Israelites,  and  Pagans.    In  Genesis  we  read  of  the 
'^  seven  clean  beasts,"  the  "seven  well-favoured,"  and  "  seven  leao 
kine,"  the  "seven  ears  of  corn,  rank  and  good."    Now  there  is  no 
natural  phenomenon  to  suggest  the  number ;  for  no  noted  heavenly 
body,  or  natural  element,  revolves  precisely  in  seven  hours,  days, 
wecKS,  or  mouths.    Whence  the  peculiar  idea  everywhere  attached 
to  the  number,  if  not  from  the  institution  of  a  week  for  our  first 
parents  ?    But  to  proceed  to  more  solid  facts :    It  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  the   "end  of  days,"   (Gen.  iv:3,)  rendered  in  oor 
version,  "  process  of  time,"  at  which  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their 
sacrifices,  was  the  end  of  the  week,  the  seventh,  or  Sabbath-day. 
In  Gen.  vii :  10,  we  find  God  himself  observing  the  weekly  iDte^ 
val  in  the  preparations  for  the  flood.    We  find  another  clear  bint 
of  the  observance  of  the  weekly  division  of  time  by  Noah  and  hii 
family  in  their  fioating  prison.  (Gen.  viii :  10-12.)    The  patriaith 
twice  waited  a  period  of  seven  days  to  send  out  his  dove.    From 
Gen.  xxix  :  27,  we  learn  that  it  was  customary  among  the  patri-  ' 
archs  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  days  of  Laban,  to  continue  a  wed-  , 
ding  festival  a  week ;  and  the  very  term  of  service  rendered  by 
Jacob  for  his  two  wives,  shows  the  use  made  of  the  number  seven 
as  the  customary  duration  of  a  contract  for  domestic  servitude. 
Gen.  1 :  10,  shows  us  that  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death,  a  week  was 
also  the  length  of  the  most  honourable  funeral   exercises.    In 
Exod.  xii :  3-20,  wo  find  the  first  institution  of  the  passover,  when 
as  yet  there  was  no  Mosaic  institutions.    This  feast  was  also  ap-  | 
pointed  to  last  a  week.    In  Exod.  xvi :  22-30,  where  we  read  toe 
first  account  of  the  manna,  we  find  the  Sabbath  institution  already 
in  force ;  and  no  candid  mind  will  say  that  this  is  the  history  of  its 
first  enactment.    It  is  spoken  of  as  a  rest  with  which  the  people 
ought  to  have  been  familiar.     But  the  people  bad  not  yet  come  to 
Sinai,  and  none  of  its  institutions  had  been  given.    Here,  then, 
we  have  the  Sabbath's  rest  enforced  on  Israel,  before  the  cere- 
monial law  was  set  up,  and  two  weekly  variations  wrought  in  the 
standing  miracle  of  the  manna,  in  order  to  facilitate  it.    And 
when  at  length  we  come  to  the  formal  command  of  the  decalogue, 
it  is  expressed  in  terms  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  Sabl>ath 
was  an  institution  already  known,  of  which  the  obligation  was 
now  only  re-affirmed. 

The  very  fact  that  this  precept  found  a  place  in  the  awfnl  "ten 
words,"  is  of  itself  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  positive  and 
ceremonial,  but  a  moral  and  perpetual  statute.    Confedsedly,  there 
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is  nothing  else  ceremonial  here.  An  eminent  distinction  was 
given  to  the  subjects  of  these  ten  commands,  bj  the  mode  in 
which  God  delivered  them.  Tliey  were  given  first  of  all.  They 
were  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  by  God's  own  voice 
of  thunder,  which  moulded  its  tremendous  sounds  into  syllables 
80  loud  that  the  whole  multitude  around  the  distant  base  of  the 
mount  heard  them  break  articulate  from  the  cloud  upon  its  peak. 
**  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  m  the  mount, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  dark- 
'ness,  with  a  great  voice;  omd  he  added  no  inoreP  (Deut.  v:  22.) 
No  other  words  shared  the  same  distinction.  And  then  they  were 
engraven,  by  God's  own  agency,  on  two  ^one  tables,  whose  dura- 
bility was  to  represent  the  perpetual  obligation  of  all  which  was 
written  upon  it.  How  can  it  b^believed  that  this  one  ceremonial 
precept  has  been  thrust  in  here,  where  all  else  is  of' obligation  as 
old,  and  as  universal  as  the  race  ?  This  is  strengthened  also  by 
the  reflection  that  the  ground  first  assigned  in  Genesis,  and  here 
repeated  for  its  enactment,  is  in  no  sense  Jewish  or  national.  God's 
work  of  creation  in  six  days,  and  his  rest  the  seventh,  have  jnst  as 
mnch  relation  to  one  tribe  of  Adam's  descendants  as  to  another. 
Note  the  contrast:  that,  in  many  cases,  when  ceremonial  and 
Jewish  commands  are  given,  like  the  passover,  a  national  or 
Jewish  event  is  assignea  as  its  ground,  like  the  exodus  from 
Egypt. 

The  assertion  that  the  Sabbath  was  coeval  with  the  human 
race,  and  was  intended  for  the  observation  of  all,  receives  collate- 
ral confirmation  also  from  the  early  traditions  concerning  it,  which 
pervade  the  first  Pagan  literature.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Homer  and  Hesiod  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Moses,  sabbatical 
allusions,  which  would  have  been  to  their  hearers  unintelligible. 
They  must  be  the  remnants  of  those  primeval  traditions  of  patri- 
archal religion,  which  had  been  transferred  by  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  to  the  isles  of  Chittim.  The  early  allusions  to  a  sacred 
seventh  day  may  be  sufficiently  exhibited  by  citing  a  collection  of 
them  from  Eusebins'  Preparatio  Evangelica^  (L.  xiii.,  Sec.  13,) 
which  he  quotes  from  the  Stromata  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
The  latter  rather  is  represented  as  saying :  "  That  the  seventh  day 
is  sacred,  not  the  Hebrews  only,  but  the  Gentiles  also  acknow- 
ledge, according  to  which  the  whole  universe  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables revolves.      Hesiod,  for  instance,  thus  says  concerning  it : 

<'  The  first,  the  fourth  also,  and  the  seventh  is  a  sacred  day/^  (ispov  V^p*) 
Biemm,  line  6. 

And  again :  '*  The  seventh  day  once  more,  the  splendid  dawn  of  the 


■nn." 


And  Homer :  ^<  The  seventh  then  arrived,  the  sacred  day.'' 
Again :  <'  The  seventh  was  sacred.'' 


JCO 
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'<  The  seTeDtb  dawn  was  at  hand,  and  with  this  all  the  seriei  is  oooh 

pleted." 

And  once  more :  '*  On  the  seventh  daj^  we  left  the  stream  of  AeheroB.** 

And  thus  also  writes  Callimachns  the  poet :   <'  It  was  now  the  Sabbath 
day  :  and  with  this  all  was  accomplished/' 

Again:  <<The  seventh  day  is  among  the  fortanate;  yea^  the  fleyaa  is 
the  parent-day/' 

Again :  '<  The  seventh  day  is  first,  and  the  seventh  day  is  the  com- 
plement." 

And :  ^' All  things  in  the  starry  sky  are  fonnd  in  sevens;  and  shine  in  . 
their  ordained  cycles/' 

^<  And  this  day^  the  elegies  of  Solon  also  proclaim  as  more  sacred,  in  a 
wonderful  mode." 

Thus  iar  Clement  and  Eusebiis.  Josephns,  in  his  last  book 
against  Apion,  affirms  that  '^  there  could  be  fonnd  no  city,  either 
of  the  Grecians  or  Barbarians,  who  owned  not  a  seventh  day's  rest 
from  labour."  This  of  course  is  exaggerated.  Philo,  cotemponuj 
with  Josephus,  calls  the  Sabbath  sopni  v'av^tjfi^. 

We  argue  once  more,  that  the  Sabbath  never  was  a  Levitical 
institution,  because  God  commanded  its  observance  both  by  Jewi 
and  Gentiles,  in  the  very  laws  of  Moses.  ^^  In  it  thon  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-Bervant| 
nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  thcUisioiihm 
thy  gate^.^^  To  see  the  force  of  the  argument  from  this  faot,  the 
reader  must  contrast  the  jealous  care  with  which  ^'  the  stranger,'* 
the  pa^n  foreigner  residing  in  an  Israelitish  community,  was  pro- 
hibi tea  from  all  share  in  their  ritual  services.  No  foreigner  could 
partake  of  the  passover — it  was  sacrilege.  He  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  court  of  the  temple  where  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Now,  when  the  foreigner  is  com- 
manded to  share  the  Sabbath  rest,  alon^  with  the  Israelite,  does 
not  this  prove  that  rest  to  be  no  ceremonial,  no  type,  like  the  past- 
over  and  the  altar,  but  a  universal  moral  institution,  designed  for 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike  ? 

We  have  thus  established  this  assertion  on  an  impregnable 
basis,  because  the  argument  from  it  is  direct  and  conclusive.  If 
the  Sabbath  command  was  in  full  force  before  Moses,  the  passing 
away  of  Moses'  law  does  not  remove  it.  If  it  always  was  binding, 
on  grounds  as  general  as  the  human  race,  on  all  tribes  of  mankind, 
the  dissolution  of  God's  special  covenant  with  the  family  of  Jacob 
did  not  repeal  it.  If  its  nature  is  moral  and  practical,  the  snb« 
stitution  or  the  substance  for  the  types  does  not  supplant  it.  The 
reason  that  the  ceremonial  laws  were  temporary  was  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  them  was  temporary.  They  were  abrogated  because 
thev  were  no  longer  needed.  !But  the  practical  need  for  a  Sabbath 
is  tne  same  in  all  ages.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  that  this  day 
is  the  bulwark  of  practical  religion  in  the  world,  that  its  proper 
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biervance  every  where  goes  hand  in  hand  with  piety  and  the  true 
vorship  of  God ;  that  where  there  is  no  Sabbath  there  is  no  Chris- 
iuity,  it  becomes  an  impossible  supposition  that  God  wotild  make 
Ibe  institution  temporary.  The  necessity  for  the  Sabbath  has  not 
wed,  therefore  it  is  not  abrogated.  In  its  nature,  as  well  as  its 
Meessity,  it  is  a  permanent,  moral  'command.  All  such  laws  are 
M  incapable  of  cnange  as  the  God  in  whose  character  they  are 
famded.  Unlike  mere  positive  or  ceremonial  ordinances,  the 
nthority  of  which  ceases  as  soon  as  God  sees  fit  to  repeal  the 
command  for  them,  moral  precepts  can  never  be  repealed;  because 
the  purpose  to  repeal  them  would  imply  a  change  in  the  unchange- 
lUe,  and  a  depravation  in  the  perfect  character  of  God. 

3.  We  will  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
■nages  of  the  New  Testament  from  which  the  abrogation  of  the 
pbbath  obli^tions  has  been  argued,  together  with  some  conside- 
IrtioDs  srowing  out  of  them.  In  attempting  to  refute  the  exposi- 
ttn  ana  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  tnose 
lUigations,  we  shall  not  p^use  to  attribute  each  ^^loss  which  we 
ftjoct  to  its  especial  author,  or  load  our  page  with  citations  of 
iMraed  names.  It  may  be  remarked  once  mr  all  in  the  outset, 
infc  the  erroneous  expositions  of  Calvin  are  &r  the  least  objection- 
tfe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  subtle  and  acute ;  and  that 
iMMie  of  Neander  are  in  full  contrast  with  his  in  both  these 
wpeets. 

.  The  first  passaee  is  that  contained,  with  some  variation,  in 
|iKtt.xii :  1-8,  Mark  ii :  23-28,  Luke  vi :  1-5.  The  reader,  on  ex- 
Vnining  these  places  in  connexion,  and  supplying  from  the  second 
vthira  evangelist  what  is  omitted  by  the  first,  will  find  that  our 
land  advances  five  ideas  distinguishable  from  each  other.  His 
Imffry  and  wearied  disciples,  passing  with  him  through  the  fields 
ft  npe  com,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Deut. 
niii :  25,  to  pluck,  rub  out,  and  eat  some  grains  of  wheat,  as  a 
|b^t  refreshment.  The  pharisees  sieze  the  occasion  to  cavil  that 
lb  had  thus  permitted  them  to  break  the  Sabbath  law,  by  engaging 

the  preparation  of  their  food  in  sacred  time ;  objecting  thus 

t  the  trivial  task  of  rubbing  out,  and  winnowing  from  the 

a  few  heads  of  wheat  as  they  walked  along.    Our  Saviour 

ids  them  and  himself  by  saying,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 

itj  created  by  their  hunger  justified  the  departure  from  the 

of  the  law,  as  did  David's  necessity,  when  fieeing  for  his 

he  employed  the  shew-bread  (and  innocently)  to  relieve  his 
jhniger ;  second,  that  the  example  of  the  priests,  who  performed 
iheMsary  manual  labour  without  blame  about  the  temple  on  the 
labbath,  justified  what  his  disciples  had  done ;  third,  that  God 

earred  the  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  his  law,  which  enjoins 
anity  and  mercy,  over  a  mere  comoliance  with  its  outward 
Btet ;  for,  in  the  fourth  place,  God's  aesign  in  instituting  the 
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Sabbath  had  been  purely  a  hamane  one,  seeing  He  had  intc 
it,  not  as  a  burdensome  ceremonial  to  gall  the  necks  of  men 
benevolent  purpose,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  true  w< 
of  the  human  race ;  and  last,  that  He  himself,  as  the  Messiah 
the  Divine  and  Supreme  authoritv  in  maintaining  the  Sat 
law,  as  well  as  all  others — so  that  it  was  enough  for  Him  to 
nounce  that  his  disciples  had  made  no  infraction  of  it. 

The  first  general  view  presented  hereupon  by  the  anti-Sf 
tarians  is,  that  Christ  here,  for  the  first  time,  introduces  the  i 
more  lenient  law  of  the  new  dispensation,  bv  his  Messianic  ai 
rity,  as  a  substitute  for  the  stricter  Mosaic  law.  The  simple 
short  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  Sabbath  as  it  (yugkt  to  he  dbservi 
Jeu)8^  under  the  Mosaic  laws,  which  our  Saviour  is  here  expo 
ing.  The  new  dispensation  had  not  yet  come ;  and  was  n 
begin  till  Pentecost.  After  all  this  discussion,  Christ  com] 
with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Levitical  institutions  up  tc 
death.  If,  then,  any  thing  is  relaxed,  it  is  the  Mosaic  SabbatI 
Jews  should  keep  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  alteration, 
we  wish  the  reader  to.bear  in  mind,  as  a  point  important  here 
hereafter,  that  our  Saviour  does  not  claim  any  relaxation  at  id 
his  disciples.  The  whole  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  show  thati 
the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  properly  understood,  (as  % 
should  practbe  it,)  his  disciples  have  not  broken  it  at  all.  !1 
have  complied  with  it ;  and  need  no  lowering  of  its  sense  in  o 
to  escape  its  condemnation.  Bearing  tliis  in  mind,  we  procec 
the  second  erroneous  inference.  This  is,  that  our  Saviour  i 
trates  and  expounds  the  Sabbath  law  by  two  cases  of  other 
merely  ceremonial,  the  disposition  of  the  old  shew-bread  and 
Sabbath  sacrifices.  Hence  the  inference,  that  the  Sabbath  al 
but  a  ceremonial  law.  But  to  those  who  will  notice  how  enti 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  ignore,  in  their  practical  recitals  and  dii 
sions  of  religious  duties,  the  distinction  which  we  make  betv 
the  "moral  and  the  "positive,"  this  inference  will  be  seen  I 
utterly  worthless.  The  Jewish  mind  never  paused  to  express 
distinction,  in  its  practical  views  of  duty.  See  how  Moses  jam 
together  in  Exodus,  prohibitions  against  idolatry,  or  hewing 
stones  of  which  the  altar  was  made :  against  eating  fiesh  tor 
beasts  in  the  field,  and  bearing  false  witness.  See  how  Ezc 
(ch.  xviii.)  conjoins  eating  upon  the  mountains  and  taking  usor 
a  loan,  with  idolatry  and  oppression,  in  his  de6cri])tions  of  the 
of  his  cotemporaries.  But  again :  It  has  been  admitted  that 
external  and  formal  details  ot  Sabbath  observance  may  be  of 
positive  obligation,  while  the  obligation  to  keep  religiously  a  st 
season  is  moral.  It  does  not,  then,  at  all  imply  that  the  subi 
tial  observance  of  such  a  stated  day  is  not  of  moral  and  perp< 
obligation,  because  any  of  those  details  concerning  the  labou 
necessity  or  mercy  which  are  wholly  compatible  with  such  ob 
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ire  illustrated  by  comparison  witt^  other  ceremonial  precepts, 
irgued  again,  that  ^^  our  Savioar,  in  his  third  point,  implies 
Saobath  observance  is  but  ceremonial,  while  the  dntj  of 
r  is  of  moral  obligation,  when  he  indicates  that,  if  the  two 
the  Sabbath  observance  is  to  ^ve  way.    The  positive  gives 

0  the  moral."  The  force  of  this  is  entirely  removed  by  re- 
g  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  failure  of  Sabbath  observance,  which 
cuses  by  the  argument  that  the  positive  should  give  place  to 
oral ;  but  it  is  an  incidental  labour  of  necessity  wholly  com- 
e  with  Sabbath  observance.  There  had  been  no  failure.  Kor 
rue  that  when  we  are  commanded  to  let  one  given  duty  ^ve 
to  the  higher  demands  of  another,  the  former  is  therefore 
K)6itive,  while  the  latter  is  moral.  There  is  a  natural,  moral, 
erpetual  obligation  to  worship  God  ;  and  yet  it  might  be  our 
to  suspend  any  act  of  worship,  time  and  again,  to  almost  any 
er,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  urgent  cases  of  necessity 
g  for  our  compassion.  The  wise  man  expresses  precisely  the 
of  onr  Saviour's  argument  when  he  says :  '^  To  do  justice  and 
lent  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice."  (Prov. 
i.)  And  the  meaning  is,  that  the  formal  acts  of  religious 
ip,  though  in  general  demanded  by  nature  and  reason,  are 
nportant  in  God's  eyes  than  the  direct  acts  which  express  the 
pirit  of  holiness  in  which  religion  consists.  ^^  Sacrifice,"  both 
and  in  our  Saviour's  citation  from  Samuel,  represents  the 

1  general  idea  of  outward  religious  worship.  It  is  not  because 
ince  "  is  mereljr  ceremonial,  that  it  is  postponed  in  impor- 
f  to  mercy  and  justice,  but  because  it  is  external,  and  may  be 
y  formal.  Religious  worship,  here  intended  by  the  more 
ll  term  '^  sacrifice,"  is  surely  not  a  duty  merely  ceremonial 
ositive  in  its  obligation,  though  external.  Our  Saviour,  then, 
lot  imply  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  merely  ceremonial, 
mparing  it  to  sacrifice. 

le  perverted  gloss  of  the  fourth  idea :  ^'  The  Sabbath  is  made 
an,"  is  almost  too  shallow  to  need  exposure.  It  has  been 
AS  though  it  sanctioned  the  notion,  that  man  was  not  intended 
cramp^  by  the  Sabbath,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  intended 
Id  to  his  convenience  and  gratification.  But  since  the  object 
»  Sabbath  is  here  stated  to  be  a  humane  one,  namely :  the 
>tion  of  man's  true  welfare ;  it  must  be  settled  what  that  true 
re  is,  and  how  it  may  be  best  promoted,  before  we  are  autho- 
to  conclude  that  we  may  do  what  we  please  with  the  holy-day. 
hould  appear  that  man's  true  welfare  imperatively  demands 
bath-day,  strictly  observed  and  fenced  in  with  Divine  autho- 
he  humanity  of  the  Divine  motive  in  giving  a  Sabbath  would 
any  thing  else  than  the  license  inferred  from  it 
le  concluding  words  of  the  passage,  in  Matthew,  have  sug- 
.   an  argument  which  is  at  least  more  plausible.    Calvin 
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paraphrases  them  ihns :  ^^  The  Son  of  man,  agreeably  to  his  autho- 
rity, 18  able  to  relax  the  Sabbath-day  just  as  the  other  legal  cere- 
monies." And  jnst  before:  ^'  Here  he  saith  that  power  is  given  to 
him  to  release  his  people  from  the  necessity  of  observmg  the 
Sabbath."  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  if  tnis  is  His  scope  in 
these  words,  then  the  Sabbath  mnst  be  admitted  by  ns  to  be  only 
a  ceremonial  institution ;  for  we  have  ourselves  ar^ed  that  moral 
laws  are  founded  on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  (£>d  himself,  and 
will  never  be  changed,  because  Ood  cannot  change.  But  this  is 
clearly  a  mistaken  exposition.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  conjane- 
tion  which  is  rendered  by  Calvin  and  the  English  version:  *^The 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  e^^en  (or  also)  of  the  Sabbath-day,"  is  unani- 
mously rejected  by  modem  editors  of  the  text  Calvin,  of  course, 
makes  this  conjunction  regard  the  ceremonials  just  mentioned : 
'^  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  also,"  (as  well  as  of 
matters  of  shew-bread  and  sacrifice.)  But  we  should  almost  oer> 
tainly  read  the  clause  without  the  conjunction :  ^^  If  y^  had  known 
what  this  means,  '  I  prefer  mercy  rattier  than  sacrince,'  ye  would 
not  have  condemned  the  innoc^ntl  ^ar  the  Son  of  Man  is  JLard 
of  the  Sabbath."  What  force  shall  we  assign  to  the  illative  ^  for,' 
wholly  neglected  bv  Calvin  f  There  is  no  reasonable  explanation 
of  it,  but  tnat  which  makes  it  introduce  the  ground  on  which  the 
innocence  of  the  disciples  is  asserted.  ^^  These  men,  blamed  by 
yon,  are  innocent ;  it  is  enough  that  I  defend  them :  far  /am  Lcm4 
of  the  Sabbath.  This  law  is  my  law.  Mine  is  the  authority  which 
enacts  it,  and  if  I  am  satisfied,  that  itself  is  innocence  in  my 
subjects."  But  this  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The  evident 
reason  which  shows  Calvin's  paraphrase  to  be  entirely  a  misconcep- 
tion, is  this:  As  we  have  said,  the  whole  drift  of  our  Saviours 
ailment  is  not  to  excuse  his  disciples,  but  to  defend  them.  He 
does  not  claim  that  the  Sabbath  law,  as  enacted  for  Jews,  must 
needs  be  relaxed,  in  order  to  admit  the  conduct  of  the  disciples; 
but  that  this  law  justified  their  conduct.  He  concludes  his  derence 
by  telling  their  accusers :  "  you  have  condemned  ths  innoceniP 
Now  to  represent  him  as  shielding  them  by  asserting  a  right  in 
himself  to  relax  the  Sabbath  law  lor  them,  makes  bim  adopt  in 
the  end  a  ground  of  defence  contradictory  to  the  former.  The  last 
argument  would  stuUify  all  the  previous  one.  The  logical  ab- 
surdity would  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  contained  in 
the  trite  story  of  thtf  school-boy,  who,  when  charged  with  striking 
his  school-mate,  answered:  ^'I  did  not  strike  him  at  all;  but  if  I 
did,  he  struck  me  first"  And,  as  a  question  of  fact,  is  it  true  that 
Christ  did,  at  this  time,  exercise  his  Divine  authority  to  relax  any 
Mosaic  institution  in  favour  of  his  disciples  f  Is  it  not  notorious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  taught  them  to  give  an  exemplary  compli- 
ance in  every  respect,  until  the  time  was  fully  come  after  hia  resur- 
rection  ? 
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most  obvious  that,  whatever  is  onr 

•t8,  our  Saviour's  drift  is  to  unfold 

Sabbath,  as  then  obligatory  on 

iiionial  law,  as  he  admitted  himself 

.il   not  the   nature  of  the  Christian 

)M)t  to  be  introduced  until  many  months 

ibemselves  admit.    And  this  short  view  is 

:i  in  itself. 

..  oil  to  notice  here  a  supposed  difficulty  attending 

it  is  said  :  "If  you  deny  that  Christ  promises  any 

ul'  the  stringency   of  the  Levitical  Sabbath,  as  of  a 

.ml  yoke,  then  you  ought  in  consistency  to  exact  of  Chris- 

now  as  punctilious  an  observance  as  was  demanded  of  the 

FeWs,  in  every  respect.    You  should  refuse  to  make  a  fire  in 

dwellings  on  the  Sabbath.     You  should  seek  to  re-enact  the 

Ae  law  ot  Numb,  xvi,  which  punished  a  wretch  with  death 

ilbering  a  few  sticks." 

his  is  only  skillful  sophistry.  We  have  not  asserted  that  all 
letails  of  the  Sabbath  law's,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  were  of 
ilaal  moral  obligation.  We  have  not  denied  that  some  of 
were  ceremonial.  The  two  instances  mentioned,  which  are 
Nily  plausible  ones  which  can  be  presented  against  us,  are 
aken  from  the  decalogue,  but  from  subsequent  parts  of  the 
Bonial  books.  We  expressly  contrasted  the  Sabbath  precept 
itands  in  the  ^^  ten  words  "  with  all  the  rest,  with  reference  to 
srpetual,  moral  nature.  The  precept  there  contains  only  two 
» — rest  from  secular  labour,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  day, 
h  means  in  our  view  its  appropriation  to  sacred  services. 
Blatter  which  is  of  perpetual  moral  obligation  in  the  Sabbath 
is  only  this,  that  a  finite,  sensuous,  and  social  being  like  man, 
have  some  periodical  season  stately  consecrated  to  religious 
ees,  (such  season  as  God  shall  see  fit  to  appoint.)  And  all 
m  of  detail  and  form  which  do  not  clash  with  this  great  end, 
Batters  of  mere  positive  enactment,  which  may  be  changed 
rpealed  by  Him  who  enacted  them.  But  we  can  present 
•ml  Tery  consistent  and  sufficient  reasons  whv  the  ceremonial 
k  added  to  the  great  moral  law  of  the  decalogue,  by  the  sub- 
But  and  ritual  p#rt  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  should  be 
tftringent,  and  enforced  by  heavier  pensuties  than  among  us. 
:  the  Sabbath  became  to  the  Israelite  not  only  a  religious 
lotion  of  moral  obligation,  but  a  type.  It  took  rank  with  his 
moon,  and  his  passover.  Of  this,  more  hereafter.  But  the  very 
•e  and  design  of  a  symbolical  ritual  demand  that  it  shall  be 
▼ed  with  technical  accuracy.  Next,  the  government  was  a 
tracy,  and  no  line  whatever  separated  the  secular  and  sacred 
tea  from  each  other.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  offences  should 
ye  very  different  penalties  under  such  a  government,  and 
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especially  an  offence  aimed  so  especially  against  the  Divine  Chief 
Magistrate,  as  Sabbath  labonr.    Third  :  The  Hebrews'  houses  had 
no  hearths,  nor  chimneys,  except  for  cooking;  so  that  in  that  warm 
climate  a  prohibition   to    lignt  fire    on  the  Sabbath  is  exacthr 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition  to  cook  on  the  holy-day.     Even  if  tbw 
prohibition  were  a  part  of  the  decalogue,  it  woula  be  a  ridicuiooi 
sacrifice  of  its   spirit  to  its  letter,  to  compel  us  in  our  wintry 
climate,  to  forego  the  fire  which  is  hourly  necessary  to  health  and 
comfort.     But  as  the  prohibition  signifies  in  its  spirit,  we  freelj 
admit  that  with  us,  as  with  the  Jews,  all  culinary  labours  shooM 
be  intermitted,  excei)t  such  as  are  demanded  by  necessity  and  * 
mercy,  or  by  the  different  nature  ^f  a  part  of  the  food  on  which 
civilized   nations  now  subsist.    For  us  to  allow  ourselves  farther 
license  would  be  to  palter  with  that  which  we  have  so  carefiillj    \ 
pointed  out  as  the  essential  and   perpetual  substance  of  the  Sab- 
oath  law  ;  the  cessation    of  labour,    and    the   appropriation  to 
religious  pursuits  of  one  day  (not  one  fragment  of  a  day)  in 
seven.     When  the  confession   of  faith  says  that  we  are  comman- 
ded to  rest  ''all  the  day"  from  our  own  employments  and  amosfr- 
ments,  and  to  'Hake  up  the  whole  time"   in  religious  exercises,  it 
only  assumes  that  "a  aay"  means,  in  the  decalogue,  a  day. 

The  second  group  of  passages  which  are  used  against  our 
theory  of  Sabbath  obligation  are:  Bom.  xiv:  5-6,  Gal.  iv:  9-11, 
Col.  ii :  16-17.    To  save  the  reader  trouble,  we  will  copy  them: 

«  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another  esteemeth  eveij  ^ 
day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord :  and  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  tha 
Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he 
eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks." 

<<  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God, 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  deiin 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  anl 
years.     I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vaio." 

'<  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respeettf  . 
an  holy-day,  or  of  the  new-moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days:  Which  are  a  i 
shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

The  facts  in  which  all  are  agreed,  which  explain  the  Apostle'b 
meaning  in  these  passages,  are  these:  After  the  establishment  of 
the  new  dispensation,  tue  Christians  converted  from  among  tba 
Jews  had  generally  combined  the  practice  of  Judaism  with  the 
forms  of  Christianity.  They  observed  the  Lord's  day,  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  supper;  but  they  also  continued  to  keep  the 
seventh  day,  the  passover,  and  circumcision.  At  first  it  was  pro- 
posed by  them  to  enforce  this  double  system  on  all  Gentile  Ghrii- 
tians ;  but  this  project  was  rebuked  by  the  meeting  of  apostlei 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem^  recorded  in  Acts  zv.    A  large  part,  how- 
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of  the  Jewish  Christians,  oDt  of  whom  ultimately^  grew  the 
lite  sect,  continned  to  observe  the  forms  of  both  dispensa- 
;  aud  restless  spirits  among  the  mixed  churches  of  Jewish 
Gentile  converts  planted  by  Paul,  continued  to  attempt  their 
cement  on  Gentiles  also ;  some  of  them  conjoining  with  this 
lite  theory  the  graver  heresy  of  a  justification  by  ritual  ob- 
Does.  Thus,  at  tliis  day,  this  spectacle  was  exhibited.  In 
lixed  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  West,  some  brethren 
to  the  synagogue  on  Saturday,  and  to  the  church-meeting  on 
ly,  keeping  both  days  religiously;  while  some  kept  only 
ly.  Some  felt  bound  to  keep  all  the  Jewish  festivals  and 
while  others  paid  them  no  regard.  And  those  who  had  not 
tian  light  to  apprehend  these  Jewish  observances  as  non- 
tials,  found  their  consciences  grievously  burdened  or  offended 
e  diversity.  It  was  to  quiet  this  trouble  that  the  apostle 
I  these  passages.    Thus  far  we  agree. 

^e  however  further  assert,  that  by  the  beggarly  elements  of 
»,**  "months,''  "times,"  "years,"  "holy-days,"  "new-moons," 
bath-days,"  the  apostle  means  Jewish  festivals,  and  those 
.  The  Christians'  festival,  Sunday,  is  not  here  in  question ; 
ise  about  the  observance  of  this,  there  was  no  dispute  nor 
sity  in  the  Christian  churches.  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
alike  consented  universally  in  its  sanctification.  When  Paul 
;s  that  the  regarding  of  a  day,  or  the  not  regarding  it,  is  a 
Bsential,  like  the  eating  or  not  eating  of  meats,  the  natural 
air  interpretation  is,  that  he  means  those  days  which  were  in 
e,  and  no  others.  When  he  implies  that  some  innocently 
irded  every  day  alike,"  we  shoula  understand :  e/oery  one  of 
days  which  were  subjects  of  diversity  :  not  the  Christians' 
ly,  about  which  there  was  no  dispute, 
at  the  other  party  give  to  Paul's  words  a  far  more  sweeping 
They  suppose  him  to  assert  ^  that  the  new  dispensation 
etached  the  service  of  God  from  all  connexion  with  stated 
38  whatever;  so  that  in  its  view,  all  days.  Sabbath  or 
ly,  passover  or  easter,  should  be  alike  to  the  Christian  spirit. 
ho  ceased  to  observe  the  Jewish  days,  in  order  to  transfer  his 
tical  observances,  his  stated  devotions  and  special  religious 
>  the  Christian  days,  was  still  in  substance  a  Jndaizer.  He 
etaining  the  Jewish  bondage  of  spirit  under  a  new  form, 
roe  liberty  which  Paul  would  teach  was  this  :  To  regard  no 
whatever  as  more  related  to  the  Christian  consciousness  than 
tber  day,  and  to  make  every  day  a  rest  from  sin,  pervading 
th  a  sacred  spirit  by  performing  all  its  labours  to  the  glory 
)d.  This  is  the  true,  thorough,  and  high  ground,  which  the 
le  called  them  to  occupy  with  him.  But  opposition  to  Juda- 
and  reverence  for  Christ  in  his  resurrection  had  led  the 
tians  to  hold  their  public  meetings  on  Sunday  instead  of 
53 
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Saturday  ;  and  eome  little  allowance  of  set  days  (inclnding  Eastei 
and   Whitsuntide)  had   been   granted   to  the  weakness   of  the 
Christian  life,  which,  in  the  common  average  of  Christians,  bad 
not  yet  risen  to  that  level  which  would  enable  them,  like  Paul,  to 
make  every  day  equally  a  Lord^s  day.    This  concession  had  beea 
possibly  established  with  Paul's  connivance,  certainly  very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  very  con- 
venient and  useful  human  appointment.'    See  this  view  in  Neath 
der.  Hist.  Vol.  L,  Sec.  3.    Sec.  II.  3,  and  Planting  and  Traioiogi 
Vol.  I.,  B.  3.,  Ch.  v.,  Sec.  2.    The  chief  argument  by  which  ha 
supports  his  view,  is  a  perversion  of  the  figurative  and  glowin| 
language  found  in  the  few  and  not  very  perspicuous  writings  d 
the  Christians  immediately  next  to  the  apostles,  where  they  spetk 
affectionately  of  the  Christian's  whole  life  as  belonging  to  God  bjr 
the  purchase  of  redemption,  and  of  the  duties  of  every  day  as  ai 
oblation  to  His  honour.    The  thankful  spirit  of  the  new  dispeosi' 
tion,  urges  Neander,  unlike  the  Jewish,  felt  itself  constrained  Im^ 
gratitude  for   redemption  to  consecrate  its  whole  life  to  Goo. 
whatever  the  Christian's  occupation,  whether  secular  or religiov, 
all  was  alike  done  to  the  glory  of  God.    Hence  all  was  coma* 
crated  ;  every  day  was  a  holy-day ;  for  the  whole  life  wa^  holj; ; 
every  Christian  was  a  perpetual  priest.    Hence  there  was  no  room 
for  the  idea  of  a  Sabbath  at  all.    Strange  that  the  learned  and - 
amiable  antiquary  should  have  forgotten  that  all  this  was  just  aa 
true  of  pious  Hebrews   before,  as  ot  Christians  after  Christ,  of] 
Isaiah  as  of  Paul.    Isaiah,  if  redeemed  at  all,  was  redeemed  bf 
the  same  blood  with  Paul,  owed  substantially  the  same  debt  of  J 
gratitude,  and  would  feel,  as  a  true  saint,  the  same  self-cooaa*  4 
cration.     The  spirit  of  the  precept,  "Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  i: 
actuates  the  pious  Israelite  exactly  as  it  did  the  pious  Christiaa.  ^ 
Let  the  reader  compare  Deut.  vi :  4--o,  with  Matt,  xxii :  37,  so  that 
the  refined  argument  of  the  learned  German  proves  that  than 
ought  to  be  no  room  for  a  sabbatical  distinction  of  days  under  tha 
old  dispensation,  just  as  under  the  new.     Unluckily,  the  exulidi 
language  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  rather  damaging  to  the  vaudi^ 
of  the  inference. 

Let  us  also  notice,  just  here,  the  consequences  of  the  ground oa 
which  Neander  places  those  festival  observances  of  the  early 
Christians  on  stated  days,  of  which  he  could  not  dispute  tbe^ 
curreuce.  He  represents  that  Paul  invited  and  exhorted  them  la 
ascend  at  once  to  his  high,  spiritual  ground,  discarding  allrefM^ 
ence  to  stated  days  whatever,  and  making  the  whole  life  a  SabbatL 
But  the  average  standard  of  spirituality  was  not  yet  high  enoa|^ 
to  make  this  practicable  for  all ;  and  so  the  partial  observaoee  of 
stated  days,  Sundays,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  was  allowed  by  I 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  precedent.  Kow  we  remark,  first,  that  tUaj 
represents  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  as  setting  up  an  impractioahli' 
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mndard.  If  tlie  average  of  spiritnalitj  was  not  hish  enough  in 
le  days  of  inspiration  to  make  it  practicable  actaaTly  to  discard 
II  relation  of  the  acts  of  Christian  devotion  to  stated  days,  may 
re  rationally  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  h^h  enough  while  Chris- 
ians  are  in  the  flesh?  In  other  words:  Is  there  not  an  implied 
idroission  here,  that  there  is  an  innate  necessity  in  the  character 
if  hnman  beings  that  they  should  have  a  sabbatical  institution 
if  some  sort  f  The  assertion  of  such  an  universal  necessity  is  one 
li  the  comer-stones  of  our  argument.  Second  :  The  idea  reveals 
u  unworthy  and  false  conception  of  Paul's  inspiration.  Paul, 
bnooth,  proposes  a  certain  mode  and  standard  of  Christian  de- 
motion, but  it  is  found  necessary  in  practice  to  correct  it  by  the 
fiser  guidance  of  church-precedent,  almost  under  Paul's  nose  I 
[his  representation  of  the  whole  matter  could  never  have  pro- 
weded  from  any  other  than  the  transcendental  theory  of  inspira- 
ion ;  which  regards  it  as  merely  a  higher  mode  of  the  natural  and 
lormal  exercise  of  the  man's  own  consciousness,  at  a  more  exalted 
bfel  than  that  attained  by  other  men.  Let  those  American 
Dhristians  who  indulge  their  prurient  literary  vanity  by  bespat- 
tering Neander  with  their  unintelligent  praise,  remember  that 
this  is  the  conception  of  inspiration  to  which  they  commit  them- 
idves  in  commending  him. 

In  our  remaining  discussion  of  the  passages  cited  irom  the 
ipistles,  we  may  confine  our  remarks  to  Col.  iii :  16-17.  For  it 
K»tains  all  the  apparent  difficulties  for  the  Sabbatarian,  and  all 
Jie  supposed  arguments  for  his  opponent,  in  the  strongest  form. 
Hie  point  made  by  Calvin  upon  the  words,  ^^Sabbath-days,  .... 
ITS  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ,"  is  far 
Jie  meet  plausible,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  serious  difficulty. 
litis  in  substance  this :  That  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Lord's  day 
VIS  never  included  by  the  earlier  Christians  in  the  term  aa^^aroL — 
nd  the  apostle  is  here  condeming  the  Jewish  holy-days  only — still 
Ihe  fact  will  remain,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  shadow. 
that  is  :  It  was  a  typical,  and  not  a  perpetual  moral  institution ; 
10  that  it  must  go  by  the  board  along  with  all  the  other  types, 
ifter  the  substance  comes,  unless  some  positive  New  Testament 
precept  re-enact  it.  But  there  is  no  such  precept.  To  this  we 
HMwer,  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  Jews  both  a  perpetual,  moral 
Mtitution,  and  a  type.  That  it  was  the%former,  we  have  proved 
D  the  first  geueral  branch  of  our  discussion.  It  was  as  old  as  the 
lee  of  man,  was  given  to  all  the  race,  was  given  upon  an  assigned 
lotive  of  universal  application,  and  to  satisfy  a  necessity  common 
I  the  whole  race  was  founded  on  man's  natural  relations  to  bis 
[aker,  was  observed  before  the  typical  dispensation  came  among 
1  tribes,  was  re-enacted  in  the  decalogue  where  all  the  precepts 
e  perpetual,  and  was  enjoined  on  foreigners  as  well  as  Jews  in 
8  Holy  Land  :  while  from  all  types  foreigners  were  expressly 
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excluded.    That  it  was  to  the  Jews  also  a  type,  we  admit.     Like 
the  new-moons,  it  was  marked  by  an  additional  number  of  sacri* 
fices.    It  was  to  the  Israelites  a  memorial  of  their  exodus  from 
Egypt,  and  their  covenant  of  obedience  to  God.    Deut.  v :  15, 
£xod.  xxxi :  13,  Ezek.  xx :  12.    It  was  for  a  time,  at  least,  a  fors- 
shadowing  of  the  rest  of  Canaan.  Hebr.  iv :  4-11.     It   was  to 
them,  as  it  is  to  us,  a  shadow  of  the  rest  in  heaven.  Hebr.  iv :  9. 
Calvin  adds  (Bk.  II.  Institutes,  Ch.  8.,  Sec.  29)  that  its  most  iuh 
portant  typical  use  was  to  represent  the  cessation  of  the  efforts  ol 
self  righteousness  in  us,  that  we  may  repose  in  the  justifying  and  j 
sanctifying  grace  of  Christ.    For  this  his  proofs  seem  to  ns  verj 
^lender.     When  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  says  that  sabbathi, 
along  with  holy-days  and  new-moons,  are  a  shadow,  it  seems  to 
us  much  the  most  simple  explanation  to  say  that  it  is  the  sacii- 
licial  aspect  of  those  days,  or  (to  employ  other  words)  their  osa 
as  especial  days  of  sacrifice,  in  which  they  together  constituted  i 
shadow.    They  were  a  shadow  in  this :  that  tne  sacrifices,  whick 
constituted  so  prominent  a   part  of  their  Levitical  observancoi  \ 
pointed  to  Christ  the  body.    This  is  exactly  accordant  with  tlio 
whole  tenourof  the  Epistles.  : 

The  seventh  day  had  been,  then,  to  the  Jews,  both  a  moral  in* 
stitution  and  a  ritual  type.  In  its  latter  use,  the  coming  of  Ghriit 
had  of  course  abrogated  it.  In  its  former  use,  its  whole  dotiei  \ 
and  obligations  had  lately  been  transferred  to  the  Lord's  day.  So 
that  the  seventh  day^  as  distinguished  from  Sunday^  along  with  the 
new-moons,  was  now  nothing  but  a  type,  and  that  an  effete  one. 
In  this  aspect,  the  apostle  might  well  argue  that  its  observaoct  I 
then  indicated  a  Judaizing  tendency.  j 

We  fortify  our  position. farther  by  re-asserting  that  the  fair  ex* 
position  of  all  tliese  passages  should  load  us  to  understand  by  the 
phrases,  "days,"  "times,"  " holy-daj^s,"  only  those  daysortimei 
wliich  were  then  subjects  of  diversity  among  the  Christians  to 
whom  the  apostle  was  writing.  When  he  implies  that  someiDOO- 
cently  "  regarded  every  day  alike,"  we  ought  in  fairness  toonde^ 
stand  by  "  iiwot^y  day,"  each  of  those  days  which  were  then  in 
dispute.  But  we  know  historically  that  there  was  no  diversitr 
among  these  Christians  concerning  the*  observance  of  the  Lordi 
day.  All  practised  it.  If  we  uncritically  persist  in  taking  the 
phrase  "  every  day  "  in  a  sense  absolutely  universal,  we  shall 
place  the  teachings  and  usages  of  the  apostle  in  a  self-contradi^ 
tory  light.  We  make  him  tell  his  converts  that  the  L&r^s  dof 
may  be  regarded  as  just  like  any  other  day ;  when  we  know  that, 
in  fact,  neither  the  apostle  nor  any  of  his  converts  regarded  it  so. 
They  all  observed  it  as  a  religious  festival,  and  as  we  shall  show  1 
with  the  clear  sanction  of  inspired  example.  Again:  it  most  be  | 
distinctly  remembered  that  the  word  Sabbath  was  never  applied^  i 
in  New  Testament  language,  to  the  Lord^s  day,  but  was  alwajt ' 
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used  for  the  seventh  day,  and  other  Jewish  festivals,  as  distin- 

guished  from  the  Christian's  Sunday.  We  have  the  authority  of 
uidas,  Theophylact  and  GsBsarius,  and  Levit.  xxiii :  24,  that  the 
^^  Jews  called  any  of  their  stated  religions  festivals,  o'a/S/Sarov." 
TVe  might  then  argue,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
seventh  day  is  intended  in  this  place  of  Oolossians  at  all ;  but 
only  the  Jewish  feasts.  But  we  waive  this,  as  too  near  to  special 
pleading.  With  far  more  confidence  we  argue,  that  since  all 
parties  have  claimed  the  parallelism  of  three  passages  in  Romans, 
Galatians  and  Colossians,  as  to  their  occasion  and  doctrine,  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  passage  in  Colossians,  the  most  ex- 
plicit of  the  three,  is  to  be  taken  as  explicative  of  the  other  two. 
And  we  assert  that,  according  to  well  known  usage  of  tlie  word 
^A/SjSara  at  that  time,  the  Sundays  were  definitely  excluded  from 
the  apostle's  assertion.  When  he  says  here,  ^^  holy-days,  new- 
moons,  and  Sabbath-days,"  he  explicitly  excludes  the  Lord's  days. 
We  are  entitled  to  assume,  therefore,  that  they  are  excluded  when 
he  says  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Romans,  ^' every  day,"  and  in 
Galatians,  '^  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  yeara."  That  the 
Lord's  days  were  sacred  was  not  in  debate ;  this  is  set  aside  as  a 
matter  known  to  all,  consented  unto  by  all.  It  is  the  Jewish  holy- 
days,  from  the  observance  of  which,  the  Christian  conscience  is 
exempted. 

Let  us  recur  to  that  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  sabbatical  in- 
stitution in  some  form.  It  is  not  a  temporary  or  ceremonial  need, 
hot  one  founded  on  man's  very  nature,  and  relations  to  his  Ood. 
If  there  is  no  stated  sacred  day,  there  will  be  no  religion.  Now 
shall  we  so  interpret  the  apostle's  words  as  to  leave  the  New  Tes- 
tament church  no  Sabbath  at  all  in  any  shape  ?  After  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages  had  shown  that  a  Sabbath  rest  was  the  natural 
and  necessary  means  essential  to  religious  welfare,  was  the  New 
Testament  church  stripped  more  bare,  left  more  poor  than  all  pre- 
ceding dispensations?  Paradise  had  enjoyed  its  Sabbath,  though 
needing  it  less.  The  patriarchal  saints  enjoyed  it.  Abraham 
enjoyfea  it.  Israel,  under  the  burdensome  tutelage  of  the  law, 
enjoyed  it.  But  now  that  the  last,  the  fullest,  the  most  gracious 
and  blessed  dispensation  of  all  has  come,  this  one  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions of  Eden  is  taken  away !  We  cannot  accept  such  an 
exposition  of  the  apostle's  meaning.  We  must  conclude  that 
urben  he  seems  to  release  his  converts  from  all  obligations  of 
days,  the  Lord's  day  is  tacitly  understood  as  reserved,  as  not  here 
in  question  ;  because  about  this  all  parties  had  been  agreed. 

Let  us  notice  here  how  inconsistent  and  un-protestant  is  Nean- 
der's  position.  He  asserts  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  and 
Bpiritnal  nature  of  Christianity  that  God  should  give  any  stated 
day,  by  his  express  ordinance,  a  closer  relation  to  the  Christian 
ooosciousness  than  any  othei  day.    la  it  not  equally  inconsistent 
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paraphrasds  them  thus :  ^^  The  Son  of  man,  agreeably  to  bis  atitho- 
rity,  is  able  to  relax  the  Sabbath-day  just  as  the  other  legal  cere* 
monies.^'    And  just  before:  ^'  Here  he  saith  that  power  ie  given  to 
him  to  release  his  people  from  the  necessity  of  observmg  the 
Sabbath."    The  inference  is  obvious,  that  if  this  is  His  scope  in 
these  words,  then  the  Sabbath  must  bo  admitted  by  us  to  be  only 
a  ceremonial  institution ;  for  we  have  ourselves  argued  that  mora] 
laws  are  founded  on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  Gt)d  himself,  and 
will  never  be  changed,  because  Gk>d  cannot  change.     But  this  ii 
clearly  a  mistaken  exposition.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  conjooe- 
tion  which  is  renderea  by  Calvin  and  the  English  vemon:  '^Tb^ 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  e^en  (or  also)  of  the  Sabbath-day,"  is  unaQh 
mously  rejected  by  modern  editors  of  the  text    Calvin,  of  oooive^ 
makes  this  conjunction  regard  the  ceremonials  just  mentioned: 
^^TheSonof  Atan  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  also,"  (as  well  as  of 
matters  of  shew-bread  and  sacrifice.)    But  we  should  almost  (m^^ 
tainly  read  the  clause  without  the  conjunction :  ^^  If  ye  had  knowv 
what  this  means,  ^  I  prefer  mercy  raliier  than  sacrince,'  ye  wonld    : 
not  have  condemned  the  innocent    Far  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lori  ; 
of  the  Sabbath."    What  force  shall  we  assign  to  the  illative  'for,' 
whollv  neglected  bv  Calvin  ?    There  is  no  reasonable  explanatioB    ; 
of  it,  but  tuat  which  makes  it  introduce  the  ground  on  which  thv   \ 
innocence  of  the  disciples  is  asserted.    ^^  These  men,  blamed  bj    ' 
you,  are  innocent ;  it  is  enough  that  I  defend  them :  far  lam  LaA  ] 
of  the  Sabbath.    This  law  is  my  law.    Mine  is  the  authority  wbick'   ' 
enacts  it,  and  if  I  am  satisfied,  that  itself  is  innocence  in  mf 
subjects."     But  this  is  comparatively  unimportant    The  evidortl 
reason  which  shows  Calvin's  paraphrase  to  be  entirely  a  miscoDoep* 
tion,  is  this:     As  we  have  said,  the  whole  drift  of  our  Saviouni 
ai^ument  is  not  to  excuse  his  disciples,  but  to  defend  them.    H« 
does  not  claim  that  the  Sabbath  law,  as  enacted  for  Jews,  rnvd 
needs  be  relaxed,  in  order  to  admit  the  conduct  of  the  disoi^es; 
but  that  this  law  justified  their  conduct    He  concludes  his  dersDOi 
by  telling  their  accusers :  "  you  have  condemned  the  tnfWoenL^ 
Now  to  represent  him  as  shielding  them  by  asserting  a  right  k 
himself  to  relax  the  Sabbath  law  for  them,  makes  him  adopt  ii 
the  end  a  ground  of  defence  contradictory  to  the  former.   The  last 
argument  would  stuUify  all  the  previous  one.    The  logical  a^ 
surdity  would  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  contained  in 
the  trite  story  of  thtf  school-boy,  who,  when  charged  with  strikioff 
his  school-mate,  answered:  ^^I  did  not  strike  him  at  aJl;  butifl 
did,  he  struck  me  first"    And,  as  a  question  of  fact,  is  it  true  that 
Christ  did,  at  this  time,  exercise  his  Divine  authority  to  relax  anj 
Mosaic  institution  in  favour  of  his  disciples?    Is  it  not  notoriott, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  taught  them  to  give  an  exemplary  compB- 
ance  in  every  respect,  until  the  time  was  fully  come  after  his  resu^ 
rection  ? 
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once  for  all,  that  we  invoke  this  patriotic  testimony,  in  no  popish 
or  prelatic  spirit  of  dependence  on  it.  In  our  view,  all  the  unin- 
spired church  testimony  in  the  world,  however  venerable,  would 
never  make  it  our  duty  to  keep  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  We  use 
these  fathers  simply  as  historical  witnesses;  and  their  evidence 
derives  its  whole  value  in  our  eyes  from  its  refevancy  to  this 
point;  whether  or  not  the  moedee  left  a  custom,  of  ohservmg 
Bunday^  instead  of  the  edtbatfU  established  hy  their  examjple  in  the 
ckurches.  When  the  fathers  say  :  ^^  We  as  fathers,  as  bishops,  as 
church  rulers,  tell  you  to  observe  Sunday  ;"  we  reject  the  warrant 
as  nothing  worth.  But  it  they  are  able  to  say  :  ^^  We,  as  honest 
and  well  informed  witnesses,  tell  you  that  the  apostolic  age  left  us 
the  exa/m^le  a/nd  wwmmt  for  observing  Sunday,''  we  accept  the 
testimony  as  of  some  value.  Prelatists  are  fond  of  shutting  their 
eyes  to  this  plain  distinction,  in  order  to  claim  that  we  must  either 
surrender  all  the  early  historic  light  of  uninspired  literature,  or 
else  adopt  their  semi-popish  theory  of  tradition.  We  trust  the 
distinction  is  so  stated  here,  once  for  all,  that  all  will  see  it, 
(except  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  it,)  and  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

Our  first,  or  preliminary  argument  for  the  observance  of 
Sunday  as  the  Sabbath,  is  that  implied  in  the  second  Scripture* 
reference  subjoined  by  our  Confession  to  the  sentence  we  have 
just  quoted  from  it.  If  we  have  been  successful  in  proving  that 
the  Sabbath  is  a  perpetual  institution,  the  evidence  will  appear 
perfect.  The  perpetual  law  of  the  decalogue  has  commanded  all 
men,  in  all  time,  to  keep  a  Sabbath-day ;  and  ^^  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  of  God, 
till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  Apostle,  in  Col.  ii :  16-17,  clearly  tells 
08  that  the  seventh  day  is  no  longer  our  Sabbath.  What  day, 
then,  is  it?  Some  day  must  have  been  substituted ;  and  what  one 
so  likely  to  be  the  true  substitute  as  the  Lord's  day  ?  The  law  is 
not  repealed — it  cannot  be.  But  Paul  has  shown  that  it  is  changed. 
To  what  day  is  the  Sabbath  changed,  if  not  to  the  first  ?  No  other 
day  in  the  week  has  a  shadow  of  claim.  It  must  be  this,  or  none; 
bot  it  cannot  be  none ;  therefore  it  must  be  this. 

The  other  main  argument  consists  in  the  fact  that  disciples, 
inspired  apostles,  and  their  Christian  associates,  did  observe  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  religious  festival.  And  this  fact  must  be  viewed, 
to  see  its  full  force,  in  connexion  with  the  first  argument.  When 
we  find  them  at  once  beginning,  and  uniformly  continuing  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  while  they  avow  that  they  are  no 
longer  bound  to  observe  the  seventh  day,  and  when  we  couple 
with  this  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  they,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  still  commanded  by  God  to  keep  his  Sabbath,  we 
see  that  the  inference  is  overwhelming,  that  the  authority  by 
which  they  observed  the  Lord's  day  was  from  Ood,  although  they 
do  not  say  bo.    That  which  is  inferred  from  Scripture,  ^^  by  good 
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and  necessary  conseanence,"  is  valid  ;  as  well  as  that  which  is  set 
down  expressly  in  it.  Examination  sho^s  us,  then,  that  the  dis- 
ciples commenced  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  by  social 
worship  tlie  very  next  week  after  the  resurrection.  From  John 
XX :  19,  we  learn  that  the  verv  day  of  the  resurrection,  at  evening, 
the  disciples  were  assembled  with  closed  doors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Thomas  Didymus.  Can  we  doubt  that  they  had  met  for 
worship  ?  In  chap,  v :  26,  we  learn :  ^^  And  after  eight  days  again 
his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them  :  then  came 
Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said. 
Peace  be  unto  you."  Kone  will  doubt  but  that  this  was  also  a 
meeting  for  worship,  and  the  phraseology  implies  that  it  was  their 
second  meeting.  In  Jewish  language,  and  estimates  of  time,  the 
days  at  which  the  counts  begin  and  end  are  always  included  in 
the  counts;  so  that  ^^ after  eight  days,"  here  indisputably  means 
just  a  full  week.  Let  the  reader  compare,  for  instance,  Leviticus 
xiii :  4,  with  xiv :  10.  ^^  The  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath 
the  plague  seven  days."  ^^  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take  two 
he  lambs  without  blemish,"  &c.  8o  the  new-born  child  must  be 
circumcised  the  eighth ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  nnrober 
eight  is  made  up  by  counting  the  day  of  the  birth  and  the  day  of 
the  circumcision.  A  full  week  from  the  disciples'  first  meeting 
brings  us  again  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Until  Pentecost  we 
are  left  uninformed  whether  they  continued  to  observe  the  first 
day,  but  the  presumption  is  wholly  that  they  did. 

By  consulting  Leviticus  xxiii :  15-16,  Deut.  xvi :  9,  the  reader 
will  see  tbat  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fixed  in  this  way.  On  the 
morrow  after  that  Sabbath  (seventh  day)  which  was  included 
within  the  passover  week,  a  sheaf  of  the  earliest  ripe  corn  was 
cut,  brought  fresh  into  the  sanctuary,  and  presented  as  a  thank- 
oftering  to  God.  The  day  of  this  ceremonial  was  always  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  our  Sunday,  which  was,  to  the.  Israelites,  a 
working  day.  From  this  day  they  were  to  count  seven  weeks 
complete,  and  the  fiftieth  day  was  Pentecost  day,  or  the  feast  of 
ingathering.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  the  Israelites  always 
included  in  their  count  the  day  from  \|>hich,  and  the  day  to  which 
they  counted  ;  and  taking  his  almanac  he  will  find  on.  actual 
experiment,  that  the  fiftieth  day  will  bring  him  to  Sunday  again, 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  gospels  tell  us  most  explicitly 
that  the  year  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  the  passover  feast  began 
Thursday  evening  ;  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  (in  the  afternoon 
of  which  the  Saviour  died)  was  our  Friday,  the  day  his  bodv  lay 
in  the  grave,  was  our  Saturday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the 
day  he  rose  was  the  first  dav,  our  Sunday.  This  last  was  also  the 
day  when  the  Jews  offerea  their  first  sheaf.  So  that  Pentecost 
day  must  also  fall  (as  indeed  it  did  every  year)  on  a  Sunday. 
Thus  we  reach  the  interesting  fact  that  the  day  selected  by  God 
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for  the  Pentecostal  outponrin^,  and  the  inangnration  of  the  Oospel 
dispensation,  was  the  Lord's  day — a  significant  and  splendid 
testimony  to  the  importance  and  honour  it  was  intended  to  have 
in  the  Christian  world.  Bnt  we  read  in  Acts  i :  14,  and  ii :  1, 
that  this  day  also  was  observed  by  the  disciples  as  a  day  for  social 
worship.  Thus  the  first  day  of  the  week  received  a  second,  sacred 
and  august  witness,  as  the  weekly  solemnitv  of  our  religion,  not 
only  in  its  observance  by  the  whole  body  of  the  new  church,  but 
by  the  baptism  of  fire,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — a  witness  only 
second  to  tnat  of  Christ's  victory  over  death  and  hell.  Then  the 
first  public  proclamation  of  the  Oospel  under  the  new  dispensation 
began  ;  and  surely,  when  every  step,  every  act  of  the  Divine 
Providence  was  formative  and  fundamental,  it  was  not  without 
meaning  that  God  selected  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  chosen 
day. 

It  is  most  evident  from  the  New  Testament  history,  that  the 
Apostles  and  early  church  uniformly  celebrated  their  worship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  hints  are  not  numerous  ;  but  they 
are  sufficiently  distinct.  The  next  clear  instance  is  in  Acts  xx  :  7. 
The  Apostle  was  now  returning  from  his  famous  mission  to  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  in  full  prospect  of  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  He 
stops  at  the  little  church  of  Troas,  to  spend  a  season  with  his 
converts  there  :  ^^And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  when  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them, 
(ready  to  depart  on  the  morrrow,)  and  continued  his  speech  until 
midnight."  Here  we  have  a  double  evidence  of  our  point.  First, 
Paul  preached  unto  the  disciples  on  this  day,  while  we  see  from 
the  sixth  verse,  that  he  was  a  whole  week  in  Troas,  including 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Why  does  he  wait  nearly  a  whole  week  to 
ive  these  his  more  solemn  and  pnblic  instructions,  unless  there 
ad  been  some  usage  ?  Again  :  the  words,  ^^when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,"  clearly  indicate  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  their  habitual  day  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. 8o  that  it  is  clear,*  this  church  of  Troas  planted  and  train- 
ed by  Paul,  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  public  worship  ;  and  the  inspired  man  here  concurs  in 
the  habit.  Neander  does,  indeed,  suggest  an  evasion,  in  order  to 
substantiate  his  assertion  that  there  is  no  evidence  the  Lord's 
day  was  specially  sanctified  during  the  life-time  of  Paul.  He  says 
that  it  is  so,  very  probable  this  day  was  selected  by  the  brethren, 
because  Paul  could  not  wait  any  longer,  T^^  ready  to  depart  on  the 
morrow,")  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  for  a  habitual  ob- 
servance of  the  day  by  them  or  Paul  I  But  chap,  v :  6,  tells  us 
that  Paul  had  been  already  waiting  a  whole  week,  and  might 
have  had  choice  of  all  the  days  of  the  week  for  his  meeting  I  No 
other  word  is  needed  to  explode  this  suggestion. 

The  next  clear  instance  is  in  1  Cor.  xvi :  1-2.  ^^  Kow  concern- 
54 
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ing  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  yon  lay  by  him  in  store  as  GKxl  hath  proe- 

Eered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  The  points 
ere  indicated  are  two — that  the  weekly  oblation  of  alms-giving 
was  fixed  for  the  Lord's  day — and  that  this  rale  was  enacted  for 
the  church  of  Corinth,  and  all  those  of  Oalatia.  The  inference  is 
overwhelming,  that  the  apostle  made  the  usage  ultimately  uniform 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  training.  Neander  again  attempts  to 
destroy  this  evidence  for  the  sanctification  of  Sunday,  by  saBing 
that  this  does  not  prove  there  was  any  church  meeting,  or  publio 
worship  on  this  day.  The  sum  of  alms  was,  most  probably,  simply 
laid  aside  at  home,  in  an  individual,  private  manner ;  and  this  is 
made  more  probable  by  the  apostle's  own  words :  ^^  let  every  one 
of  you  lay  oy  hmi  in  store."  But  suppose  this  understanding  of 
the  passage  is  granted,  against  the  uniform  custom  and  tradition 
of  the  earliest  Christians,  which  testifies  with  one  voice,  that  the 
weekly  alms-giving  took  place  in  the  church  meeting;  Neander'a 

?oint  is  not  yet  gained.  Still  this  alms-giving  was^  in  the  New 
estament  meanmg,  an  a>ctqf  worship.  See  rhil.  iv :  18.  And 
the  early  tradition  unanimously  represents  the  first  Christians  as 
80  regarding  it.  Hence,  whether  this  alms-giving  were  in  public 
or  private,  we  have  here  an  indisputable  instance,  that  an  act  of 
worship  was  appointed,  by  apostolic  authoritv,  to  be  statedlr 
performed  on  the  Lord's  day,  throughout  the  churches.  This  is 
evidence  enough  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  day  already 
known  and  selected  for  those  forms  of  worship  which  were  rather 
weekly  than  diurnal.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
exclaim,  in  view  of  two  successive  cases  of  sophistry  so  shallow, 
and  admitting  of  so  facile  exposure,  ^'  Very  great  men  are  not 
always  wise."  It  will  be  a  profitable  exclamation  for  him  not 
onl  V  to  make,  but  to  ponder :  and  we  confess  that  one  motive  with 
us  m  giving  prominence  to  tne  statement  and  refutation  of  Nean- 
der's  views,  has  been  to  illustrate  the  small  trust-worthiness  of  his 
learning  and  logic.  We  should  learn  from  so  eminent  an  instance, 
two  things.  One  is,  that  the  literary  and  religious  atmosphere  of 
Germany  has  recently  been  so  unwholesome,  that  there  is  alway% 
danger  in  accepting  the  religious  opinions  of  German  scholars. 
The  infection  of  their  psychology,  and  theory  of  inspiration  and 
interpretation,  is  universal.  The  German  mind  breathes  it  with 
its  vital  breath,  from  its  infant  years.  None  can  escape.  Even 
Hengstenberg,  with  all  his  hardy,  Saxon  sense,  and  nis  devout 
reverence  for  Scripture  and  the  Heibrmation,  has  belied  the  trust 
encouraged  by  his  earlier  works.  The  second  edition  of  his  Chris- 
tology  expunges  from  his  first  edition  many  of  the  things  for  which, 
we  valued  it,  replacing  them  with  views  unsatisfactory  to  an  Ame- 
rican, orthodox  mind;  and  he  condemns  his  earlier  work,  to  us  so 
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greatly  preferable,  as  a  crude  and  juvenile  effort  Even  Neander, 
with  all  his  industry,  knowledge,  and  Christian  devotion,  (a  devo- 
tion which  the  most  of  us  might  profitably  imitate,)  betrs^s  many 
oi  the  dearest  and  most  fundamental  interests  of  the  Cbristiaa 
cause.  We  have  seen  what  is  his  testimony  to  the  Christian's 
Sabbath.  He  denies  that  the  apostolic  church  ever  had  a  true  gift 
of  tongues,  as  all  the  believing  world  has  understood  it;  asserting 
that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  "disciples  were  enabled 
occasionally  to  speak  with  an  elevation  and  energy  beyond  them- 
selves. He  indicates,  after  all  his  reverence  for  spiritual  religion, 
a  defective  theory  of  inspiration.  He  attempts  to  weave  all  the 
history  of  the  church,  filhng  his  five  large  volumes,  into  a  generali- 
Bation  to  support  his  pet  theory,  which  is :  that  there  has  been  a 
development  and  increase  perpetually  progressive,  of  the  power  of 
true  Christianity  in  the  human  race,  ever  since  the  Christian  era ; 
that  Christianity  was  developing,  namely,  and  not  receding,  in  the 
growing  corruptions  of  the  Christian  Boman  empire,  in  the  devas- 
tations of  the  northern  barbarians ;  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages !  He  gravelv  argues,  from  a  few  hyperboles  of  Justin 
and  TertuUian,  about  the  universal  royalty  and  priesthood  of  be- 
lievers, that  the  primitive  church  was  a  stranger  to  the  idea  of 
nwnUftry  a/nd  laity.  He  flatly  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence 
fliat  infant  baptism  was  of  apostolic  origin  or  authority  1  This  is 
the  writer  so  generally  bepraised,  ever  since  his  ponderous  tomes 
have  reached  our  shores  t 

The  other  thing  illustrated,  is  the  true  ignorance  and  flunkeyism 
of  our  day.  When  Neander  announced  these  brand-new  results 
of  his  antiquarian  labours,  and  especially  bis  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism,  how  they  were  received? 
Oar  immersionist  brethren,  of  course,  hailed  them  with  immense 
satisfaction,  as  "  clinchers  ;''  and  were  almost  ready  to  cry :  "  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  Gk)d,  and  not  of  a  man."  This  was  not  surprising. 
Bat  exen  Psedobaptists  in  many  places  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
caose  must  be  given  up ;  now  that  this  high  Dutch  oracle  had  como 
forth  from  the  bowels  of  his  patristic  quarries,  twirled  his  broken 
qnill,  and  pronounced  his  decision  against  it.  Even  the  !N'orth 
l^ritish  Review,  professed  Coryphaeus  of  the  literature  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism,  puts  on  a  look  of  superior  wisdom,  and  says  with 
calm  conceit,  that  since  Neander  has  taught  us,  nobody  must 
venture  to  assert  that  infant  baptism  is  of  apostolic  origin,  tmder 
the  penalty  of  being  behind  the  times.  No ;  we  must  defend  our 
Pfledobaptist  usages  in  some  other  way  1 

Now,  did  these  people  ever  hear  that  there  have  been  other 
antiquaries  before  Neander  ?  Did  they  know  enough  about  lite- 
rature to  be  aware  that  the  materials  which  the  great  German 
bad  to  use,  were  just  tjie  same,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
previous  antiquaries  had.    Were  they  aware  that  the  field  of 
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earVy  patristic  literature  is  a  field  of  limited  and  definite  extent, 
fenced  in  by  absolute  metes  and  bonnds,  outside  of  which  all  is  utter 
and  absolute  darkness ;  that  every  thing  which  poesiblj  can  be 
done  for  the  illustration  of  this  narrow  field  has  been  done  gene- 
rations ago,  and  that  more,  or  more  complete  editions  of  the  early 
fathers  never  have  been,  or  will  be  published,  than  were  prodaced 
by  the  Benedictines  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  oor  day; 
th^t  this  narrow  field  had  been  surveyea,  ransacked^  by  indastri* 
ous  antiquaries  before  Neander  was  born,  and  every  treasure*   j 
trove  of  available  information,  down  to  the  least  broken  bits,  had   \ 
been  picked  up,  yea,  inventoried  and  labeled,  and  put  on  the  shelf   \ 
for  the  use  of  scholars  ?    And  now,  when  an  antiquary  comes  fo^    ' 
ward  at  this  late  day,  and  claims  that  he  has  just  began  to  find    \ 
out  things  in  this  little,  limited  field,  it  is  simply  preposterooi.    '• 
And  as  for  these  gentlemen  who  bow  to  NeandeHs  infallibili^ 
concerning  the  primitive  view  of  baptism ;  have  they  compared 
his  researches  with  the  previous  ones  which  they  reject  for  himt 
There,  for  instance,  is  old  ^^  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism,"  who  pit^- 
fessed  to  have  gleaned  all  the  early  patristic  intormation  on  thii 
point,  and  methodized  it.    There  are  Bingham's  ^'  OriginesSaera,'* 
which  explore  the  profoundest  depths  of  early  Christian  lore,  aiii 
present  us  with  their  buried  stores  ready  arranged.    There  are  a- 
score  of  enlightened,  laborious  scholars,  who  have  applied  to  thii. 
one  subject  all  the  keenness  of  minds  thoroughly  educated  aid* 
sharpened  by  polemic  zeal.   Has  a  comparison  been  made  betweea 
them   and  Neander?    Have   the  overweening  admirers  of  the 
latter  examined  whether  he  gathers  any  wider  induction  of  facts; 
or  whether  he  reasons  on  them  better  than  the  others  did  ?    Had 
this  comparison  been  made,  it  would  have  been  found  that  Neao- 
der's  induction  was  far  more  narrow  and  scanty  as  a  mere  speci- 
men of  learned  lore ;  and  that  his  reasoning  on  it  was  of  a  pieee 
with  that  which  we  have  seen  applied  to  the  Sabbath-questiom  ■ 
The  only  imaginable  advantage  he  possesses  over  his  more  learned 
and  able  predecessors,  who  have  concluded  the  opposite  to  hinif 
is,  that  he  happens  to  be  fashionable  just  now.    And  the  thing 
illustrated  by  these  instances  of  misapplied  praise,  is  this:  that 
our  generation  has  indolently  suffered  so  much  of  the  solid  leara- 
ing  accumulated  for  us  by  our  forefathers  to  be  forgotten,  that 
there  is  actually  not  enough  left  to  teach  us  how  ignorant  we  arsi 
or  to  prune  our  conceit. 

But  we  return  from  this  digression  to  the  New  Testament  al- 
lusions tb  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Only  one  other 
remains  to  be  cited  :  that  in  Hev.  f:  10.  John  the  apostle  intro- 
duces the  visions  of  Patmos,  by  saying,  ^^  I  was  in  the  spirit  oi 
the  Lord's  day."  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  application  of 
this  title  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  sacred  writings.  Bat 
all  expositors,  ancient  and  modern,  say  unhesitatingly  that  Sandaj 
is  designated  by  it    On  this  point  the  chorcli  luia  had  biU  ont 
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understanding,  from  the  first  century  down.  The  apostle  evidently 
means  to  inform  ns  that  on  Sunday  he  was  engaged  in  a  spiritual 
frame  of  mind  and  feelings.  The  application  of  the  name,  Lord's 
day,  to  Snnday,  by  inspired  authority,  of  itself  contains  almost 
enough  of  significance  to  establish  its  claims  to  sanctification, 
without  another  text  or  example.  What  fair  sense  can  it  bear, 
exoept  that  it  is  a  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord  ?  Compare  Isaiah 
Iviii :  13,  when  God  calls  the  Sabbath,  "  my  holy-day."  If  the 
Sabbath  is  QocCa  day^  the  LorcPs  day  should  mean  a  Christian 
Sabbath.  And  the  occupation  of  the  apostle  this  day,  with  pe- 
culiar spiritual  exercises,  gives  additional  probability  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  observed  by  the  New  TestamenC  Christians  as  a  day 
of  devotion. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the  historical  argu- 
ment— the  testimony  of  the  early,  but  uninspired  Christian 
writers.  The  earliest  of  all  cannot  be  called  Christian.  In  the 
celebrated  letter  of  inquiry  written  by  Pliny  the  younger  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  for  advice  on  the  treatment  of  persons  accused 
of  Christianity,  this  pagan  governor  says,  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  these  Christians,  ^^  to  meet,  8tato  die^  before  light,  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  and  bind  each  other  in  an  oath  (not  to 
some  crime)  but  to  refrain  from  theft,  robbery  and  adultery,  not 
to  break  faith,  and  not  to  betray  trusts."  This  letter  was  written 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  this  stated  day^  discovered  by  Plinv,  was  the  Lord's 
day.  Ignatius,  the  celebrated  martyr-bishop  of  Antioch,  says,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  written  about  A.  D.  107  or  116, 
that  this  is  ^^  the  Lord^  day,  the  day  consecrated  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  queen  and  chief  of  all  the  days.'' 

Justin  Martyr,  who  died  about  A.  D.  160,  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians ^^  neither  celebrated  the  Jewish  festivals,  nor  observed  their 
eabbaths,  nor  practised  circumcision.  (Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p. 
S4.)  In  another  place,  he  says  that  ^^  they,  both  those  who  lived 
in  the  city  and  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  were  all  accus- 
tomed to  meet  on  the  day  which  is  denominated  Sunday,  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  exhortation  and  communion. 
The  assembly  met  on  Sunday,  because  this  is  the  first  day  on  which 
Ood  having  changed  the  darkness  and  the  elements,  created  the 
world ;  and  because  Jesus  our  Lord  on  this  day  rose  from  the 
dead.'» 

The  Epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas,  though  not  written  by  this 
apostolic  man,  is  undoubtedly  of  early  origin.  This  unknown 
writer  introduces  the  Lord,  as  saying :  ^^  The  sabbaths  which  you 
now  keep  are  not  acceptable  to  me :  but  those  which  I  have  made 
when  resting  from  all  things,  I  shall  begin  the  eighth  day,  that  is 
the  beginning  of  the  other  world."  ^^For  wliich  cause,  we 
(Christians)  observe  the  eighth  day  with  gladness,  in  which  Jesus 
rose  irom  the  dead,''  &c.  Eph.  oh.  zv. 
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Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  sajs :  ^  We  cele- 
brate Sunday  as  a  joyful  day.  On  the  Lord's  day  we  think  it 
wrong  Uyfaat^  or  to  krk^d  in  prayer." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  cotemporary  with  Tertallian,  says; 
"  A  true  Christian,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  GtMpeL 
observes  the  Lord's  day  by  casting  out  all  bad  thoughts,  and 
cherishing  all  goodne8s,'^onouring  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord| 
which  took  place  on  that  day." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  because  the  most  learned, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  explicit  witness,  is  Euaebios,  die 
celebrated  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  was  in  his  literary  prime 
about  the  era  of  the*Oouncil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  In  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  xcii  Psalm,  which  the  reader  will  remember,  ii 
entitled  ^^  a  psalm  or  song  for  the  Sabbath-day,"  he  says  :  ^*  The 
Word,  (Christ,)  by  the  new  covenant,  translated  and  transferred 
the  feast  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  morning  light,  and  gave  ns  the 
symbol  of  true  rest,  the  saving  Lord's  day,  the  first  (day)  of  light, 
in  which  the  Shviour  gained  the  victory  over  death,  &c.  On  thii 
day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Light,  and  the  true  Sun,  we  assemble 
after  the  interval  of  six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  and  spiritual 
Sabbath ;  even  all  nations  redeemed  by  Him  throughout  the 
world  assemble,  and  do  those  things  according  to  the  spiritnal 
law,  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on  the  Sabbath.  All 
things  which  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  these  we  have 
transferred  to  the  Lord's  day  as  more  appropriately  belonging  to 
it,  because  it  has  the  precedence,  and  is  first  in  rank,  and  more 
honourable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  is  delivered  to  us 
(irapac^soorai)  that  we  should  meet  together  on  this  day,  and  it  is 
evidence  that  we  should  do  those  things  announced  in  this  psalm." 

The  first  church  council  which  formally  enjoined  cessation  of 
labour  upon  the  Lord's  day,  was  the  provincial  synod  of  Laodicea, 
held  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  twenty- 
ninth  canon  of  this  body  commanded  that  none  but  necessary 
secular  labours  should  be  carried  on  upon  Sunday.  But  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  when  he  adopted  the  Christian  as  the  religion  of 
the  State,  had  already  enacted  that  all  the  labours  of  courts  of 
justice,  civil  and  military  functionaries,  and  handicraft  trades 
should  be  suspended  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  public  worship.  This  suspension  of  labour 
was  not  however  extended  to  agriculturists,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  must  needs  avail  themselves  of  the  propitious 
season  to  gather  their  harvests,  or  sow  their  seed  without  regard 
to  sacred  days.  But  the  Emperor  Leo  (who  came  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  4:57,)  ultimately  extended  the  law  to  all  classes  of  persons. 

The  Christians  did  not  for  several  hundred  years,  apply  the 
word  Sabhath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  always  used  it  dis- 
tinctly to  indicate  the  Jewish  seventh  day.  Their  own  sacred 
day,  the  first  day,  was  called  by  them  the  Lard's  day,  (4fMpa  xupMom) 
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B  they  said,  because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Christ, 
ad  because  it  was  the  head,  crown,  and  chief  of  all  the  days. 
?bey  also  called  it  Sunday^  {DiessoUs^  a  phrase  freonently  found 
.mong  the  Latin  Christians,)  because,  according  to  tiieir  interpre- 
ation  of  Genesis  i :  3,  the  sun  was  created  on  the  first  day  of  the 
reek,  but  still  more,  because  on  that  day  the  brighter  Swn,  of 
9ighteau8ne88  arose  from  the  dead,  with  healing  m  his  beams. 
Hie  objection  often  made  by  persons  over  puritanical,  that  it 
imacks  of  Pa^n  or  Scandinavian  profanity  to  say  Stmday^  because 
he  word  indicates  a  heathenish  consecration  of  the  day  to  the 
an,  is  therefore  more  Quakerish  than  sensible.  We  are  willing 
o  confess  that  we  always  loved  the  good  old  name  Sunday — 
lame  worthy  of  that  day  which  should  ever  seem  the  brightest  in 
he  Christian's  conceptions,  of  all  the  week,  when  the  glorious 
rorks  of  the  natural  creation  first  began  to  display  the  honours  of 
he  great  Creator,  and  when  that  new  and  more  divine  creation  of 
edeeming  grace  was  perfected  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  C/hrist. 
But,  in  the  application  of  the  phrase  '^  Christian  Sabbath,"  to  the 
irst  day,  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  a  definite  and  truthful 
leeign,  although  the  early  church  had  not  given  it  this  name.  It 
788  their  intention  to  express  thus  that  vital  head  of  their  theory ; 
hat  the  Old  Testament  institute  called  Sabbath,  which  was  coeval 
irith  man,  and  was  destined  to  co-exist  with  all  dispensations,  was 
lot  abrogated ;  that  it  still  existed  substantially,  and  that  Chris- 
ians  were  now  to  find  it  in  the  Lord's  day.  To  the  Christicm  the 
Lard*s  day  is  the  Sahbdth.  (Such  is  the  significance  of  the  name) 
XMsessing  the  Divine  authority,  and  demanding  in  the  main  the 
lanctification  which  were  formerly  attached  to  the  seventh  day. 

4.  Another  most  interesting  and  practical  head  of  the  Sabbath 
ifgument  remains ;  from  its  practical  necessity,  as  a  means  of 
lecuring  man's  corporeal  and  mental  health,  his  morality,  his  tem- 
)oral  success  in  life,  and  his  religious  interests.  This  is  the  de- 
Murtment  of  the  discussion  which  has  been  more  particularly 
infolded  in  the  ^^  Permanent  Sabbath  Documents,"  published 
mder  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  and  more  recently  in 
he  remarkable  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  produced  by  working- 
nee  in  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  now  by  so  much  the  best  understood 
Murt  of  the  Sabbath-discussion,  that  we  should  not  have  intro- 
Inced  it  at  all,  except  that  it  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  arch  of 
mr  attempted  demonstration,  that  there  is  a  natural  necessity  in 
nan  for  a  Sabbath  rest.  The  Creator,  who  appointed  the  Sabbath, 
brmed  man's  frame ;  and  all  intelligent  observers  are  now  agreed 
hat  the  latter  was  adapted  to  the  former.  £ither  body  or  mind 
ian  do  more  work  by  resting  one  day  in  seven,  than  b^  labouring 
ill  the  seven  days.  And  neither  mind  nor  body  can  enjoy  health 
ind  continued  activity,  without  its  appointed  rest  Even  the 
(tmcture  of  the  brutes  exhibits  the  same  law.    Again :  as  a 
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moral  and  social  institntion,  a  weekly  rest  is  invalnable.    It  is  a 
quiet  domestic  reanion  for  the  bustling  sons  of  toil.    It  ensures 
the  necessary  vacation  in  those  earthly  and  turbulent  anxieties 
and  affections,  which   would  otherwise  become  inordinate  and 
morbid.    It  brings  around  a  season  of  periodical  neatness  and 
decency,  when  the  soil  of  weekly  labour  is  laid  aside,  and  men 
meet  each  other  amidst  the  decencies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  renew 
their  social  affections.    But  above  all,  a  Sabbath  is  necessary  for 
man's  moral  and  religious  interests.    Even  in  paradise,  and  in 
man's  state  of  innocence,  it  was  true  that  a  stated  season,  resolutely 
appropriated  to  religious  exercises,  was  necessary  to  his  welfare 
as  a  religious  being.    A  creature  subject  to  the  law  of  habit,  of 
finite  faculties,  and  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  existence  to 
distribute  his  attention  and  labours  between  things  secular  and 
things  sacred,  cannot  successfully  accomplish  this  destiny,  without 
a  regular  distribution  of  his  time  between  the  two  great  departp 
ments.    This  is  literally  a  physical  necessity.    And  when  we  add 
the  consideration  that  man  is  now  a  being  of  depraved,  earthly 
affections,  prone  to  avert  his  eyes  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  the 
necessity  is  still  more  obvious.    Man  does  nothing  regularly,  for 
which  be  has  not  a  regular  time.    The  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  a  season  for  the  public  preaching  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  a  leisure  time  for  the  domestic  religious  instruction  of 
the  young,  as  a  time  for  private  self-examination  and  devotion,  is 
most  clear  to  to  all  who  admit  the  importance  of  these  duties.. 
And  now,  it  is  most  obvious  to  practical  good  sense,  that  if  such 
a  stated  season  is  necessary,  then  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  or^ 
dained  and  marked  off  by  Divine  authority,  and  not  by  a  sort  o£ 
convention  on  man's  part.    To  neglect  the  stated  observance  of  an 
religions  rest,  is  to  neglect  religion.     And  when  there  is  so  mucbB 
of  mundane  and   carnal   affection,   so  much  of   craving,   eagea 
worldly  bustle,  to  entice  us  to  an  infringement  of  this  sacred  rest- 
it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  neglected,  unless  it  be  defended  by  th« 
highest  sanction  of  God's  own  authority.    Nay,  do  we  not  see 
that  this  sanction  is  insufficient,  even  among  some  who  admit  ita 
validity  ?     Again,  if  such  a  stated  rest  is  necessarv,  then  it  is  alsM 
necessary  that  its  metes  and  bounds  be  defined  by  the  same  Bxm 
thority  which  enjoins  the  rest  itself.     Otherwise,  the  license  whic3 
men  will  allow  themselves  in   interpreting  the  duration  of  th_ 
season,  and  in  deciding  how  much  constitutes  the  observance  c= 
it,  or  how  little,  will  efiectually  abrogate  the  rest  itself.     If,  the^ 
the  necessities    of  human   nature    require  a    Sabbath,  it    d 
not  appear  how  Ood  could  ordain  less  than  we  suppose  he  h 
done,  in  requiring  the  whole  of  a  definite  length  ot  time  to  ' 
faithfully  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  in  making  this  co 
mand  explicit  and  absolute. 
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Continued  from  page  232,  No.  2,  of  this   Yolums. 

Strange  to  eaj,  though  the  Jewish  controversialiet^  assert  that 
this  verse  does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah,*  they  are  still  obliged  to 
confess  once  in  the  year  at  least,  even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
that  it  does  refer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  him.  There  is  a  very- 
remarkable  passage  in  the  prayers  for  that  solemn  day,  which 
proves,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  ancient  Israelites  who  com- 
piled the  following  prayer,  miderstood  the  son  of  Amoz  to  speak 
in  this  verse  of  the  despised  Nazarene.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
a  melanchouy  Hymn : — 

f..  :    -    •        .     ]    ..  .  :  -    : 


•i3^tn"5i5b  »i2>a  nnibo 

Messiah,  our  Righteousness  has  departed  from  us, 
Horror  has  seizr.d  us,  and  we  have  none  to  justify  us. 
With  our  wickedness  and  misdeeds  He  was  burdened. 
And  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ; 

Bearing  on  the  shoulder  our  sins  ; 

In  order  to  find  an  atonement  for  our  iniquities. 

By  His  stripes  we  were  healed.f 

With  what  consistency,  then,  can  any  Israelite  assert  that  this 
prophecy  refers  to  any  one  else?  It  is  certainly  very  dishonest,  in 
prayer  to  God  to  apply  this  passage  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  contro- 
versy with  men  to  deny  and  dispute  this  application.  Here  we 
Lave  more  than  enough  to  sustain  the  position  which  we  have  laid 
down,  viz. :  that  in  their  non-controversial  writings,  and  their 
solemn  and  public  prayers  to  a  heart-searching  God,  the  Israelites 
apply  this  important  prophecy  to  the  Messiah  only. 

In  the  following  verse,  we  have  a  full  description  of  our  state 
of  helplessness  and  our  relation  to  the  Messiah ; — a  description  of 
the  miserable  condition  of  mankind,  which  induced  the  Glorious 


*MaDy  Jewish  commentators  follow  Aben  Eera,  and  apply  this  verse  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  in  their  present  exile  and  dispersion, 
f  Vide  book  of  common  prayers  used  on  the  feast  of  atonement. 
55 
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Messiah  to  travel  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  in  order  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  rebellious  man  and  his  offended  Maker  : 

All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ; 
Each  of  ns  tnrned  to  his  own  way; 
But  the  Lord  caused  to  meet  in  Him 
The  iniquity  of  us  all.  * 

lfc<S3    This  is  a  common,  but  very  graphic  and  significant 

metaphor,  teaching  the  folly,  diversity  and  universality  of  sin. 
This  figure  presents  two  considerations ;  1st.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  species  to  wander  from  the  fold,  as  also  its  defenceless- 
ness  and  entire  dependence  upon  its  keeper  for  protection  as  well 
as  support ;  and  2d.  its  meek  and  harmless  disposition.  The  1st 
represents  the  sinful  creature ;  the  2d  a  type  of  the  Righteous 
Creator.  With  reference  to  the  1st,  we  have  several  very  oeauti- 
ful  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Thus,  Michaiah  describes 
the  destitute  condition  of  Israel  as  a  flock  scattered  upon  the  hills, 


*  tj^^S  n.  mas.  sing,  with  suff.  1»L  pers.  pL  pron.  ab  ^^  the  whole  or 
all|  taken  collectively ;  ab  ^32)  ^  oomplete,  to  perfect. 

-    T 

18^23  ^'  collect,  com.  with  pref.  3  for  f]3  like  the;  ab  nyjjt  for  nj^^ 
flocks,  small  cattle,  i.  e.  sheep  and  goats  ;  ab  ^^^IJ  ^  abound 
with  sheep   and  goats.     When  unity  is  intended,  HtD  ^   used, 

®-  g-  nten  finpi  ib^s  53ifc<i  *°^  '^^^^'  ^^^^p  ^^^  *^c  *o°®' 

sheep,   Exod.  xxi.  37.  (Eng.    verse,  xxii.  1.)  Metoph,   a  people, 

as   the   objects   of  God's   sovereign  care,  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv     17. 

Psal.  Ixxx.  2.  (Eng.  verse.  Ixxx.  1.),  c.  3.  Ezek  xxxiv.  2,  3,&c. 

riJiypI  kal  pret.  1st  pers.  pi.  ab  n5?l  ^   wander,  to  go  astray,  to  err, 

•      T  T     T 

moraliy. 
513*^36  ^^^  pr^it.  Ist  pers.  pi.  ab  ^36  ^  tvLTUf  turn  oneself;  to  turn  one- 

self  away  from  God,  and  follow  his  own  heart's  devices. 
^'^^Sn  ^P^*  P^^^'  ^^  P^^*  sing.  mas.  ab  y^Q  to  strike  upon,  oragainst| 

-       .     ;     .  -    r 

whether  violently  or  lightly;  hence  to  rush  on  any  one  with  hos- 
tile violence;  to  fall,  or  let  fall  upon  any  one,  ^ in  a  hostile  sense.' 
'  Id  a  good  sense,'  it  means  to  assail  with  petitions,  i.  e.  to  urge, 
entreat,  &c. 
^i^y  n.  mas.  sing,  const,  of  n^'^  sin;  (in  this  instance  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood only  in  reference  to  its  effects ;)  iniquity,  guilt;  punish- 
ment, as  the  penalty  of  sin :  ab  ^'\y  to  bend,  twist,  distort;  to 


act  perversely,  to  sin. 


1    T 
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as  sheep  (nfiitap)  that  have  no  shepherd  ;  1  Kings,  xxii.17.    Zach- 

ariah  prophesied,  that  when  the  Good  Shepherd  shonld  be  smitten 
and  removed  from  His  flock,  the  sheep  (igiisn)  should  be  scatter- 
ed ;  Zach.  xiii.  7.  David  acknowledges  that  ho  did  go  astray,  like 
a  lost  sheep,  (rifflS)  ^^^  earnestly  prays  that  God  may  seek  His 

■      • 

servant ;  Psal.  cxix.  176.  And  here  Isaiah,  nsing  a  similar  language, 
depicts  fully  the  dangerous  and  awful  condition  of  the  entire 
species : 


"  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astrav ;" 
"  Each  of  us  turned  to  his  own  way ;'' 


includintj  the  whole  family  of  man  without  any  exception.  Both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  have  wandered  like  a  wandering  flock,  a  flock 
which  had  no  shepherd  ;  "  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God."  Rom.  iii.  23.  But  the  Lord,  rather  than  suflfer 
His  people  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  this  accumulated 
transgressions,  and  thus  perish  forever,  hath  caused  to  meet  in 
Him,  i.  e.  Messiali,  "  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  i.  e.  the  Messiah 
became  the  subject  on  which  all  the  rays,  collected  on  the  focal 
T)oiut,  fell.  These  fiery  rays,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  which  would 
Lave  fallen  on  all  mankind,  diverged  from  divine  justice  to  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  were  deflected  from  them,  and  con- 
verged in  Him.  So  the  Lord  hath  caused  to  meet  in  Him  the  "  pun- 
ishment "  due  to  the  iniquity  of  all. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  all  important  general  Scriptural 
Truth ;  viz,  that  we  cannot  possibly  oe  reconciled  to  Jehovah, 
unless  we  are  very  deeply  interested  in  the  efficient  expiatory 
atonement,  wrought  out  by  the  Messiah's  sufferings  and  death : 
for,  unless  He  had  taken  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sms  upon  Him- 
self, we  should  have  been  lost  to  all  eternity. 

In  the  following  verse,  we  have  a  beautiful  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  covenant  between  the  Eternal  Fjither  and  His  Eternal 
Son,  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  whole  verBe  seems  as 
the  master  key  to  the  ark  which  contains  the  title  deeds  of  our 
Christian  redemption : 

He  was  rigorously  demanded  to  pay  the  debt, 

And  He  submitted  Himself, 

And  did  not  open  His  mouth. 

Like  the  Lamb  was  he  led  to  the  slaughter. 

But  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 

And  did  not  open  His  mouth.  * 


*  BJ33  Niph.  pret. 3d  pers.  sing. mas.  ab  "jjjnij  to  impel,  urge,  exact;  used 
particularly  with  regard  to  a  rigorous  exactions  of  debts ;  to 
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What  a  beautiftil  and  graphic  description  I    The  very  single 
word  5533 — ^literally  rendered, — 

■■  • 

"  He  was  rigorously  demanded  to  pay  the  debt,** 
fiiUy  pictures  to  our  minds  the  inconceivableness  of  the  malignity 

urge  a  debtor,  to  demand  a  debt.  Deal.  xv.  2,  3.  The  follow- 
lowing  is  Kimchi's  interpretation  of  the  word  {g^^  • — 

He  was  demanded  to  pay  the  debt ;  as  (in  the  following  passa- 
ges) *  he  exacted   the  silver/  <fec.  2  Kings,  xxiii.  35 ;  he  shall 
not  exact  it  (the  debt)  of  his  neighbour.    Deut.  xv.  2.  vide 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  in  loco. 
^tjf^^  Personal  pron.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  used  here  emphatically,  with 

the  ^  copulative. 

!ri555  Niph.  part   sing.  mas.  ab  f^jy  for  155  to  bestow  labor  upon;  to 

V  ■:  -  T     T  -    T 

exercise  oneself;  to  be  afflicted,  oppressed.  Reflect,  (as  used  in 

this  verse)  to  submit  oneself  to  any   one,  particularly  to  God. 

(see  Exod.  x.  3,  Dan.  x.  12. 

l-f^g'i  Kal  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  f-^^g  to  open  the  mouth,  hand, 
...  .  T 

<fec. ;  to  open  any  one's  mouth,  i.  e.  to  cause  one  to  speak ;  to 
open  any  one's  ear,  i.  e.  to  reveal  to  him ;  (used  of  Qod ;)  to 
open  one's  hand  to  any  one,  i.  e.  to  be  liberal  towards  him. 

The  future  here  is  to  be  rendered  as  *•  past,'  in  accordance  with 
the  following  grammatical  rule : 

Futures  are  sometimes  placed  after  a  preterite,  to  denote  an 
action  which,  although  subsequent  to  that  expressed  by  the  pre- 
terite, is  '  past/  with  regard  to  the  time  of  narration,  e.  fr. 

^5t:5'^  npns  yy)2  svi^  '^i^n  -^iffl^^abn 

*       »  f    *  t        •  •  •  •  •• 

lie  has  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  with  the  robe 
of  righteousness  '  he  has  covered  me/  Is.  Ixi.  10.  See  also  Is. 
xiv.  8,  Job  iii.  25,  Psal.  Ixvi.  6. 

Such  futures  are  more  frequently  connested  to  the  preterite 
by  ^  conjunctive,  e.  g.  y^^li^l  "^tUs^S"^  IfeSlft  0^»  *^^^  when  I 

came  from  the  womb  '  I  had  perished.'  Job  iii.  11.  See  also  Is. 
X.  23,  liii.  2,  Ixiii.  3,  5,  6. 

In  negative  propositions,  the  conjunction  is  prefixed  to  the 
negative  particle  preceding  the  verb,  e.  g.  ^j'dJ'dJSln'^  filibl  *°^ 

they  '  were  not  ashamed.'  Gen.  ii.  25.     bofiiiti  fiitbl  *°^  '  ^^^ 

did  not  eat.'     1  Sam.  i.  7.  and,  in  our  text,  y\t^  HT\Q^  ^b^  ^^^ 

-   •    •  • 

•  •  • 

he  *did  not  open,  his  mouth,  vide  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gram.) 
JTB3  n.  com.   (here  mas.)  sing,  with   pref.  3  for  5^3  as  the  Lamb. 

This  n.  has  no  pL  the  corresponding  n.  of  multitude  being  ^{jii^ 
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of  gin,  when  the  blood  of  Q-od's  own  Son  was  the  only  channel 
tbrongh  which  pardon  conld  flow  to  the  sinner ;  and,  the  impossi- 
hlity  of  escaping  eternal  death  and  destruction,  unless  in  Milton's 
langtiSLg^i 

"  Some  other,  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death."* 

"VVe  are  here  reminded  of  the  full  force  of  Isaiah's  glowing 
o:3CTiption  of  the  Father's  unwillinj^ness  that  the  sinner  should  die 

It  means  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  Bm  where  the  particular  species 
are  to  be  distingaished  more  accurately,  it  is  said  Deut.  liv.  4, 
C^T^   tltDI  D*^3tDD  T\1S  ^^^  ^^  *^®  fi<>^  of  sheep  and  one  of 

the  flock  of  goats,  i.  e.  a  sheep,  a  goat. 
^^^  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pref.  ^  for  f^^  to  the  slaughter,  ah  n^tj  to  kill, 


-      T 


slay,  spoken  of  animals  for  eating.     See  Ezod  xzi.  37,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  II,  Proverbs  ix.  2.     Metaph.  of  men,  see  Psal.  xxxvii.  14. 
Lam.  ii.  21.     Ezek  xxi.  15,  &c. 
"^"2^  floph.  fut.  3d  pers*  sing.  ma&  ab  ^^i  to  flow ;  to  ran  as  a  sore ; 

T  ~    T 

to  go,  to  walk;  hiph.  to  lead,  bring  forth,  Hoph.  to  be  brought, 
led,  carried. 

This  fut.  is  to  be  rendered  as  'past,'  in  accordance  with  the 
following  grammatical  rule : 

A  futnre  preceded  by  a  preterite,  denotes  an  action  which, 
although  subsequent  to  that  expressed  by  the  preterite  is  ^past' 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  narration,  e.  g. 

tin  nn>ai»3  q»  hin  ^nn^'^  nnsa  nw^-^b  d*^  -isn 

t::-  t  Vr:  :--  tt-  rr-:  tI't 

He  tamed  the  sea  into  a  dry  land,  they  went  through  the   flood 

on  foot ;  there   Mid  wo  rejoice'  in   him.  Psal.  Ixvi.  6.  see   also 

Is.  xiv.  8.  Ixi.  10.  Job  iii.  2i>.  (vide  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gram.) 

5niD^  n.  fern.  sing,  with  pref.  ^  prep,  and  7[  conjunctive,  and  as  a  sheep. 

"  T    :  « 

A  ewe ;  hence  any  sheep. 
XX^'fTi  ^^^  P^^^'  ^^*  P^'  <^0QS^*  ^^h  suff.  3d  pers.  sing.  fem.  her  shear- 

■      ■  ■ 

crs.  ab.  f'f t^  to  shear,  to  cut  off,  hair,  wool,  (fee. 

-     T 

n)abfc^3  Niph.  pret  3d  pers.   sing.  fem.  for  HttblJ^i  *^   DblJ^  ^  l^^^^^i 

specially  the  tongue,  i.  e.  to  be  dumb,  silent.  Niph.  to   be  dumb, 
mute,  silent. 
VB  hFlS"^  fi'ibl  '  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  °P®°  ^^^  mouth.'    As  nflB*i  *^d 

•  •  •  •    • 

y\lQ  are  of  the  mas.  gender,  they  must   be  referred  to  the  sub. 

ject  T^fg^used  here  for  the  mas.  gender. 

This  clause  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  clause.     This  kind  of 
repetition  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  has  a  peculiar  charm ; 
for  it  adds  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  discourse. 
•Paradise  Lost,  Book  LLI.  lines  211,  212. 
66 
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in  bis  BiDB ;  Is.  lix.  16  ;  and  the  voluntaiy  most  gracious  offer  of 
the  Son  to  pay  the  rigid  satisfaction ;  Ps.  xl.  6-10 ;  beautifully 
and  graphically  paraphrased  in  the  following  lines  of  Milton  : 

Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  f 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save  ? 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear? 

He  ask'd ;  but  all  the  heav'nly  choir  stood  mute, 

And  silence  was  in  heav'n :  on  man's  behalf 

Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd, 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 

The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 

«  «  «  «  «  ,«  « 

Behold  me  then ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 

I  offer ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  man ;  1  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee, 

Freely  put  off;  and  for  him  lastly  die. 

Well  pleased.    On  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage  1* 

We  can  almost  see  the  meek  and  patient  Redeemer  led  along  by 
an  infuriated  multitude,  and  knowing  that  the  Father's  demand  was 
just.  He  therefore,  "when  reviled,  reviled  not  aeain,  when  Ho 
suffered.  He  threatened  not ;  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that 
judgeth  righteously  !  (1  Pet.  ii.  23.)  This  description  of  the  Sa- 
viour's meek  endurance,  is  made  more  highly  graphic  and  impres- 
sive, by  the  repetition  of  the  words  y\Q  ntlB"^  Ijlbl  "  ^^^  ^i^  J^ot 

•  -     •  •  • 

■  ■ 

open  his  mouth.  Our  glorious  Mediator  did  indeed  open  his 
mouth  ;  but  it  was  only  to  glorify  the  Father,  to  attest  His  love, 
and  to  pray  for  His  enemies. 

The  absurd  supposition  of  the  modem  Jewish  expositors,  that 
this  passage  refers  to  their  nation  suffering  in  their  present  exile  ; 
and  the  supposition  of  the  German  critics,  that  it  refers  to  Israel  iii 
their  Babylonish  exile,  are  utterly  precluded  by  the  peculiar 
characteristic  ascribed  to  the  person  here  described.  The  descrip- 
tion here  is  of  one  who  has  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  a  lamb, 
and  the  inoffensiveuess  of  a  sheep.  Surely  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  Israelites  If     But  behold  Jesus  of  jS'azareth  I    His  love  was  as 


*  Paradise  Lost.  Book  HI.  Lines  212-221,  236-241. 

f  A  very  hasty  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  sufficient  to  strip 
them  of  all  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  unoffending  lauib.  As  long 
as  ever  they  had  the  power,  they  did  resist  bitterly  and  bloodily.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  captivity  for  the  first  sevep  centuries,  is  a  history  of  a 
series  of  insurrection,  fierce  and  violent  against  the  nations.  How  desper- 
ate was  the  resistance  to  the  Roman  powerS;  which  brought  on  the  destruo- 
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high  as  that  glory  which,  for  a  time,  He  resigned — and  as  deep  as 
that  abasement  to  which  for  a  time,  He  submitted.  He  came  to 
die  for  us  oven  while  we  were  yet  enemies.  And,  by  His  most 
precious  blood,  He  purchased  our  dead  souls  which  were  exposed 
m  the  valley  of  spiritual  slaughter,  to  the  storms  of  wrath,  and  the 
winter  of  ruin. 

In  the  following  verse,  we  have  an  unparalleled  description  of  the 
violent  death  which  terminated  the  sufferings  which  the  Messiah 
took  upon  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  people : 

W  ithout  restraint,  and  without  sentence  was  He  taken  away, 

And  who  can  speak  of  His  habitation  ? 

But  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

Because  of  the  transgressions  of  my  people, — 

Because  of  the  stroke  that  should  have  been  to  them.* 

tion  of  the  Temple  by  Titus  !  But  when  that  was  destroyed,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  still  remained.  A.  D.  115,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  rebelled,  and 
murdered  220,000  Lybians ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  bloody 
battles,  that  they  submitted.  A.  D.  116,  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  rebell- 
ed, and  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  greatest  general  of  the  Empire  to 
meet  them.  Soon  after  the  Jews  of  Cypruss  rebelled  and  massacred 
240,000  of  the  in(iabitants  ',  a  powerful  army  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  obedience.  A.  D.  132,  Ben  Chozba  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Blessiah,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ready  to  shake  off  the  Roman  Yoke, 
llabbi  Ackiva.  one  of  those  looked  upon  by  the  liabbius  as  most  righteous, 
supported  his  resistance  to  the  Roman  authority  ;  a  bloody  war  was  the 
consequence,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  this  insurrection  was  put  down. 
A.  D.  415,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  revolted.  A.  D.  522,  the  Jews  ot 
Persia  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  Rabbi  Mid,  or  Mir,  at  their  head,  and 
declared  war  against  the  king  of  Persia.  A.  D  535,  the  Jews  in  Caesarea 
rebelled.  A.  D.  602,  the  Jews  at  Antioch  rebelled.  A.  D.  624,  the  Jews 
in  Arabia  took  up  arms  against  Mohammed.  A.  D.  613,  they  joined  the 
arms  of  Chosroes,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  put 
thousands  to  death.  All  these  historical  facts  are  copied  from  Dr.  Jost's 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  may  "be  seen  by  the  reference  below.f  Dr.  J.  is 
a  Jew  himself.  Hence  his  testimony  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  is 
not  our  purpose,  however,  to  create  ill-feeling  against  the  Israelites,  who 
have  every  where  been  badly  used  ;  but  these  traits  of  their  history  show 
that  they  have  resisted  evil — that  as  long  as  they  had  the  power,  they 
chose  to  resist  evil — that  their  character  in  captivity  has  not  been  that  of 
p.  Lamb ;  that,  therefore,  this  passage,  yea  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  Israelitish  nation. 

f  See  Dr.  Jost's  Geshichte  der  iBraeliten,  iii.  22,   179,285,   244,  iv.  202,  230.   v. 
228,  298. 

*'nS5tt  ^-  ™^-  ''^"S-  ^^*^  P^®^-  )3  ^^^  tt  P^^P*  wi^^out  restraint,  ab 
•^^^  to  close  up  :  to  hold  back,  to  restrain.  The  prep,  n^  or 
its  abbreviation  ^  often  has  a  negative   signification,  e.  g.  {j^Q^ 
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Long  ere  this  most  awful  scene  happened,  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel,  instructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  uttered  the  following  most 
affecting  and  pathetic  representation  of  the  Messiah's  keenest 
distress: 

D^Tatt  TDB  Then  indeed  thou  shouldest  lift  up  thy  face  with- 

•         I      V     T 

out  spot.  Job  xi.  15.     This   example,  out  of  many  others,  justi- 
fies us  in  giving  a  privative  sense  of  ^  without,'  to  the  prep.  ^  in 

this  and  the  following  word. 
tD8tD7a73^  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pref.  )2  P^P-  ^^d  :|  conjunctiye,  and  without 

r     :    •     • 

a  judicial  sentence,  pi.  Q^tD&VTS  ^  judgment,  judicial  sentence, 

used  especially  of  a  sentence  by  which  penalty  is  inflicted ;  ab 
^QXD  ^  j^^g^;    administer     justice ;  decide    a  course ;  to    pass  a 


-       T 


sentence,  condemn,  punish  ;  to  defend  a  cause  ;  to  rule,  govern, 
np])  Pual  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.   mas.  ab   f^p^   to   take  ;  take  away, 

• 

G^n.  xiv.  12  ;  take  away'Iife,  Jerem.  xv.  15  ;  to  take  violent!} , 

Ezek.  xxii,  25  ;  to  take  possession  of  anything,  Numb,  xxi,  25. 

y^"]*^  n.  mas.  sing,  with  suff.  3d  pers.  sing.  pron.  mas.,  his  habitation.^ 

pi.  Q'^li'^J  and  f|ili'7  ago,  generation  ;  dwelling,   habitation. 

• 

For  a  like  sense  of  the  n.  '^■^''ij  see  Is.  xxxviii.  12,  555  "^lll 
^S^  bni^3    "^SJS  nbSDI  ™y  'habitation'  is  taken   away,  and  is 

removed  from  me  like  a  shepherd's  tent.  This  rendering  is 
adopted  by  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Bp.  Lowth,  Gesenius,  Rosen- 
miiller,    Barnes,  Henderson,  cfeo.     So  in   Psal.  xlix.  20,    jj^-j^Jn 


^ifl^'^jj^  "iTl-n^?  (His  soul)  shall  come  to   the  'house  of  his 

fathers,  (i.  e.  the  grave.)  This  rendering  is  adopted  by  Gese- 
nius, Mendclshon,  and  many  Jewish  commentators.  So  the 
Inf   or  verbal  n.  in   Psal.   Ixxxiv.  11,  JtZHT'^bni^ni   1^173 

Than  the  'dwelling'  in  the  tents  of  wickedness ;  from  ^ti^  to  go 
around,  to  go  in  a  circle  ;  to  remain,  to  delay,  to  inhabit, 
nnife"^  Pilal  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  pi'^'iD  ^  speak,  tell,  declare  ;  to 

medithte. 
^T3i5  Niph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab.  '^'^3  to  cut  off  or  down  ;   to 

cut  in  two  ;  to  decide,  decree  ;  Niph.  to  be  cut   off,    torn   away, 
denoting  a  violent,  premature  death ;  to  perish. 
51BQJ3  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pref.  ^  causative  pref.   because  of  the   trans* 

gression,  ab  y^Q  to  revolt,  rebel ;  to  sin,  transgress,   especially 

r 

against  God. 
5^3  n.  mas.  sing.  ab.  555  to  touch,   touch  with  force  and   violence, 

"   T 

to  smitO;  strikc;  especially    to  strike  with  a  plague,  used    of 
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My  friends,  my  neighbours  view  my  care  ; 
My  kindred  gaze,  but  gaze  from  far. 
Lo!  they  that  hunt  my  life  to  kill, 
And  tliey  that  thirst  my  blood  to  spill, 
Point  the  keen  gibe,  the  ambush  lay, 
And  mischief  breed  the  livelong  day. 

God. 

In  Hebrew  Poetry,  whose  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
parallelisms,  where  the  same  preposition  should  be  employed  in 
both  members,  it  is  gcnunlly  omitted  in  the  second.  Ilenoe 
according  to  grainmutica!  rule,  we  have  to  prefix  the  causative 
preposition  j^  ^^  ^^®  noun  yy^  and  read  yy^)2   hocause  of  tho 

•  •  ■      • 

stroke. 

The  following  is  the  rule  : 

Im  poetischen  Parailelismus  wird  nicht  selten  eine  Praeposi- 
tion,  die  im  ersten  Gliede  ausgcdriickt  worden,  im  Zwcyten 
dann  ausgclassen  und  hinzugcdacht.  Gcseuius'  Lchrgebaude, 
p.  838.  To  illustrate  this  rule,  I  will  content  myself  with  the 
following  few  examples  : — 

T  .  .  T  ^    ;  V         : 

Is  not  wisdom  *with'  the  ancient  ? 

And  'with'  length  of  days  understanding  ?  Job.  xii.  12. 

n^b^bs  (n)  ^?s 

They  have  erred  'in'  vision. 

They  have  stumbled  'in    judgment    Isaiah  xxviii.  7. 

niajn  n-^btil-i^b  ia>^bT 
nD-?i  brn(b)i 

Who  sayeth  'to'  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ; 

And  'to'  the  temple,  thy  foundations  shall  be  laid.  Is.  xliv.    28. 

•  •    r  •  T 

nsa(n  b53) 

r  -       -  -   : 

(Men)  shouted  'after'  them 
As  'after'  the  thief.  Job  xxx.  5. 

^Bu^  ?J''*|?'J^  ^^"a?  I5!?b 
?ib-c:Dni5<  ^"nbnn*  h57ab)=i 

I  T  '  v:  ,  V  .  T    ■    :         ]  -    -  : 

'For  the  sake'  of  my  name,  I  will  defer  mine  anger  ; 
And  'for  the  sake'  of  my   praise,  I  will  restrain  it  from   thee. 
Is.  zlviii.  9. 
67 
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Bnt,  as  the  deaf,  mine  ears  I  shut : 
My  mouth  I  ope  not,  as  the  mute : 
Deaf  to  reproach  am  1  become. 
And  of  contentious  language  dumb.* 


Dpin  IS"!''  nabs  (finpi)  t 

'For'  your  shame,  ye    shall  receive  a  double  inheritance  ; 
And   'for*   your   ignominy,  ye  shall  rejoicef  in  their  portioD, 
Is.  Ixi.  7. 

fl  have  adopted  Bp.  Lowth's  version,  because  he  has  followed 
the  Syriao  version,  which  is  the  truest.  Both  the  Syriac  and 
other  manuscripts  read  ^•)'nr\  ^^  P^^-  ^^'  P^*  ^^^'  ^^^'t  instead 

T 

of  T/sy^  3d.  pers.  mas.  pi.  ab  y^"^  to  shout  for  joy,  rejoice. 

7 1  V  :  :  -  !       »       .    f         ••    •• 

n3"a''n  •'•^bj  n»  (a)i 

t|v-:    T     •        -    - 

'By'  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee ; 

And  'by'  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee.  Gen.  xlix,  25. 

Who  form  counsels,  but  not  'of  me  ; 

Who  ratify   covenants,!  but  not  'of  my  spirit.  Is.  xxx.  1. 

t  Literally  "who  pour  out  a  libation."     But  tlD&Ja  is  here  used  (accor- 

ding  to  ancient  custom)  as  the  Greek  word  (firovSij  which  is  used  both  for  a 
libation  and  covenant.     Rcnce    the  Ixx.  £4roi>)<rars  (fov&rixae. 

ittb  ^  poetic  form  for  Cnb>  composed  of  the  pref  ^  prep,  and  -[^  suff. 

3d  pers.  pi.  mas.  pronoun. 

Many  eminent  scholars  think  that  the  suff.  ^)2i  la  several 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  stands  also  for  the  sing.  "j^. 
But  in  all  those  passages,  Psal.  xi  7.  excepted,  it  so  stands  only 
with  reference  to  collectives.     The  ixx  read  fjlTab  ^'^     Gavarov 

V     T   - 

and  Dr.  Kennicott,  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least  up  to 
Origen's  time,  actualy  had  fn;3b>  agreeably  to  the   version  of 

V     T    - 

the  Ixx.  This,  says  Dr.  Alexander,  is  wholly  without  critical 
authority. 

That  the  form  here  is  a  plural,  is  very  evident  from  the 
parallel  phrase  ^}^y  my  'people,'  and  especially  from  the   sense 

of  the  whole  chapter ;  viz.  that  the  Messiah  did  indeed  suffer 
the  'punishment  due  to  the  iniquity  of  all ;'  and  that  He  made 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  'for  the  sins  of  all.' 

^Psalm  xxxyiiij  11.  14. 
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Instead  of  preventing  or  restrainig  the  Jewish  Council  from 
^^urying  into  effect  their  murderous  purposes  against  our  blessed 
^viour,  Pilate  "  delivered  Him  to  their  will."    Instead  of  pro- 
ouncing  a  formal  sentence  upon  Him,  the  Governor,  occupying 
rie  judgment  seat,  declares  Him  a  "just  man,"  and  yet,  "delivered 
^im  to  be  crucified."     "  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him,  and 
ed :"  Matth.  xxvi.  56 ;  "and  all  His  acquaintance,  and  the  women 
hat  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these 
hings."  Luke  xxiii.  49.    He  was  thus   harmless,  guiltless,   and 
lelpless,  there  being  no  one  to  remonstrate  or  prevent  the  Lamb's 
eing  slaughtered.     God  had  ordained  thus,  and  thus  it  was  ao- 
^Jomplisheci. 

In  vain  do  we  search  for  a  paral^-sl  in  historical  annals — who- 
ever died  as  a  malefactor,  before  or  since,  with  the  judge's  verdict 
in  his  favour  of  his  being  a  "  just  person  ?"  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
did  so  die,  is  not  denied  even  by  the  Jews  themselves.*    Hence, 

^The  opinion  of  learned  Jewish  Rabbins,  upon  this  most  important 
subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  following  very  important  Jewish 
documents,  bearing  witness  to  the  great  and  unparalleled  fact,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  indeed  taken  away  without  restraint  and  without  sentence. 
^he  one  is  a  part  of  an  address  of  the  late  Judge  Noah  of  New  York — a 
Jew  of  no  mean  talents  and  qualities  ;  and  the  other  a  part  of  an  address 
of  Dr.  M.  J.  Rapball  of  England,  but  now  of  New  York — a  Jew  well 
known  for  his  clear,  striking,  and  original  writings  }  and  is  an  author  of  no 
little  standing.     Hear  the  Judge  : — 

He  (i.  e.  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  preached  at  all  times,  and  at  all  places,  in 
«ind  out  of  the  Temple,  with  an  eloquence  such  as  no  mortal  has  since  pos- 
eessedi  and,  to  give  the  most  powerful  and  absorbing  interest  to  his  mission, 
lie  proclaimed  himself  son  of  God,  and  declared  himself  ordained  by  the 
lyiost  High  to  save  a  benighted  and  sufifering  people,  as  their  Saviour  and 
^deemer. 

The  Jews  were  amazed,  perplexed  and  bewildered  at  all  they  saw  and 
heard.  They  knew  Jesus  from  his  birth.  He  was  in  constant  intercourse 
with  his  brethren  in  thoir  domestic  relations,  and  surrounded  by  their 
household  Gods  ;  they  remembered  him  a  boy,  disputing,  as  was  the 
custom,  most  learnedly  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple  ;  and  yet  he  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  son  of  God,  and  performed,  as  it  is  said,  most  wonderful 
miracles,  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  disciples  of  poor,  but  extraordin- 
ary gifted  men,  who  sustained  his  doctrines,  and  had  an  abiding  faith  in 
his  mission. 

He  gathered  strength  and  followers  as  he  progressed  ;  he  denounced 
the  whole  nation  and  prophesied  its  destruction,  with  their  altars  and  tem- 
ples. He  preached  against  cities,  and  proscribed  their  leaden  with  a  foroe 
which,  even  at  this  day,  would  shake  our  social  systems. 

The  Jews  became  alarmed  at  his  increasing  power  and  influence,  ana 
the  Sanhedrin  resolved  to  become  his  accusers,  and  bring  him  to  trial  under 
the  law,  as  laid  down  in  Deut.  xiii. 

''In  reflecting  deeply  on  all  the  circumstanoes  of  this,  the  most  remarka- 
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in  addition  to  the  Scriptures'  infallible  testimony,  the  testimony  of 
the  Jews  (see  note  *  on  page  387)  does  not  only  warrant  our  very 
just  application  of  this  prediction  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  also 

ble  trial  and  judgment  in  history,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  whole   tenor 
of  the   proceedings,  that  the  arrest,  trial,  and   condemnation  of  Jesus   of 
Nazareth,  was  conceived  and  executed  uudor  a  decided  panic/' 
Thus  far  Judge  Noah. 

Hoar  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  Dr.  Raphall  : — 
I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Pontius  Pilate,  not  because  his  admin- 
istration was  important   in  itself,   but  chiefly    because  you  may   deem  it 
interesting  to  know  what  I  think  of  the  character  and  sway  of  the   man 
before  whose  tribunal  *'the  groat  teacher  of  Nazareth,"  was  arraigned. 

I  tecl  that  I  am  treading  on  slippery  ground,  for  on  this,  and  beyond 
all  other  subjects,  your  opinions  and  mine  must  be  expected  to  differ.  But 
I  stand  before  you  this  evening  as  an  historian,  not  as  a  polemic  ;  and  as 
an  historian  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  its  first  origin  Christianity  does 
not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  direct  or  immediate  influence  on  the  polity 
and  public  affriirs  of  the  Jews. 

Their  tradition  preserve  but  few  memorials  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  be  the  Jesus  spoken 
of  in  the  Talmud,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  cotemporary  of 
Joshua  ben  Pcrachia,  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  period  at 
which  the  Gospels  place  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Mary.  Thus  the  Jews,  like 
yourselves,  have  no  other  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  teachings  than 
the  Gospels,  and  with  these  you  aro  doubtless  better  acquainted  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be.  I  am,  thercfoio,  not  called  upon  to  speak  of  his  life  and 
actions. 

*^But  if  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  opinion  of  a  Jew,  'aye  of  a 
teacher  in  Israel,^  respecting  the  proceedings  against  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  Master  from  Nazarelh,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not 
by  any  means  feel  bound  to  identify  myself,  or  my  brethren  in  fiiith,  with 
those  procecdiugfl,  or  to  uphold  that  condemnation." 

**Thc  Sauiiedrin  of  those  days,  composed  both  of  Sadducees  and  party- 
coloured  ]'harisee8,  of  timid,  time-serving,  and  tEorefore  'unprincipled 
men/  does  not  sufficiently  command  our  confidence.  AVhat  we  know  of  the 
motives  of  some  of  their  acts  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  us  with 
that  firm  reliance  in  their  integrity  and  piety,  that  we  should  at  all  feel 
bound  to  identify  ourselves  with  them,  or  to  maintain  the  justice  of  a  sen- 
tence, solely  because  they  pronounced  it." 

*'0n  the  contrary  ;  in  the  absence  of  any  Jewish  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings^ and  taking  the  account  of  the  trial  in  the  Gospels  as  entitled  to 
that  crtdencc  which  contemporary  history  generally  claims,  I,  as  a  Jew,  do 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  Jesus  became  the  victim  of  fanaticism,  combined 
with  jnalousy  and  lust  of  power  in  Jewish 'hierarchs  ;  even,  as  in  latter 
ngcs,  Iluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  Latimer  and  Kid  Icy,  became  the  victims 
of  fanaticism,  combined  with  jealousy  and  lust  of  power  in  Christian 
hierarclis.'^ 

"And  while  T  and  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  protest  against  being 
identified  with  the  Zealots  who  were  concerned  in  the  proceedings  against 
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makes  their  and  the  nationalists'  application  of  it  to  either  Israel, 
the  prophets,  or  any  body  else,  altogether  enigmatical. 

The  Israelites,  the  Socinians,  ancTthe  Rationalists  have  worked 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun  -jjjj) 

r 

fully  warrants  their  application  of  the  prediction  to  a  collective 
body.  That  the  form  of  the  pronoun  is  plural,  I  fully  admit,  but 
the  admission  does  not  afford  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  in  their 
favour.  They  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  peculiarity  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  of  which  this  verse  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  specimens. 
Accoixiinfij  to  the  rules  of  grammar,*  in  order  to  make  the  jmrallel 
complete,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  causative  preposition  jj   to 

the  first  member  555  of  the  second  parallel ;  thus  : 

•  -     - ..  • 
•\T2b  533  (a) 

r  -  V 

Because  of  the  transgression  of  my  people, — 
Because  of  the  stroke  that  should  have  been  to  them. 
This  strictly  grammatical  rendering,  does  not  only  at  once  put  an 
end  to  all  the  ditliculties  which  critics  fancied,  and  to  all  the  objec- 
tions unbelievers  mged  ;  but  also  convinces  us  more  than  ever  of 
the  Saviour's  redcOTiing  love,  and  of  the  grand  absorbing  Scriptural 
fact  that,  all  the  Saviour  did  and  endured,  from  the  hour  of  His 
birth,  to  that  very  momentous  hour  when  He  exclaimed  on  Calvary, 
"  It  is  finished,"  was  done  and  endured,  that  salvation  might  be 
wrought  out  for  guilty  men. 

In  the  following  verse,  the  Prophet  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
ignominious  and  obscure  burial  that  was  assigned  to  tho*Messiah, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  are  far  from  reviliDg  his  charactor  or  deriding  bis 
precepts,  which  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the  precepts  of  Moses  aud 
the  Prophets." 

''You  have  heard  me  style  him  'the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth/  for  that 
designation  I  and  the  Jews  take  to  be  his  due.  'No  enlightened  Jew  can 
or  will  deny^  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  name  have  been  the  means  of 
recUiming  the  most  important  portion  of  the  civilized  world  from  gro.ss 
idolatry,  and  of  making  the  revealed  word  of  God  known  to  nations  of 
whose  very  existence  the  men  who  sentenced  him  wore  probably  ignorant. 
Nor  do  I  :ind  tho  Jews  of  the  present  d:iy  stand  alone  in  this  view,  since  it 
was^held  by  the  great  Maimonides  six  hundred  years  ac;o.'' 

The  above  extracts  are  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original,  as  copied  by  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Claydon,  (a  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Bucks,)  and  incorporated  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on 
Sunday,  March  7,  1852,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

♦See  the  analysis  of  the  words  555  and  '^^^b 
68 
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and  God's  overruling  matters  by  His  providence,  in  accordance 
with  His  pre-determined  counsel  : 

And  His  grave  was  assigned  with  the  wicked, 

But  He  was  with  a  rich  man  after  His  death. 

Because  lie  had  done  no  violence, 

Neither  was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth.* 


*1tl^1  KqI.  fut.  3d.  pers.  siog.  mas.  with  ^  conv.  used  here  impersonHNj 

*he  gave/  for  'some  one  gave,  assigned/  ab  *jf^3  to  give ;  design 

to  give  ;  grant;  render  ;  appoint,  assijrn,  mak«?.  constitute. 
flJS^  Prep.  *with'  ;  as  Q^ribi^n-tli^  "nlin  tl^nnn     And   Enoch 

v:    t  V       F         -:       ;■•-:•- 

walked  'with'  God.  Gen.  v.  22.  TEliBtl-FlIS^  In'Sb  l^^l     And 

he  shall  give  it  unto   the  priest  'with'   the  holy    thing.     Levit 
xxii.  14. 
C^ydl  Adj.  mas.  pi  of  ^•jj'^  ^wicked/ ab  y^)'^  to  be   wicked;  to   act 

•      r    :  T    T  -  T 

wickedly,  impiously  ;  to  be  guilty. 
^'•^^p  n.  mas.  sing,  with  suff.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  *his  grave,'  ab  ^^p  to 

bury. 
fljj^^  Prep.   *with/  and  ^  adversative  'but'  :  a8^*ip|^  •iji^»,*^-»-.j»|^^ 

pnS'^-tllS^     'But'  my  covenant   will   T  establish  with   Isaac. 

Gen.ivii.  21.  Cn*^,S^  tllW:  £1*^3"  tl^iSl.  'But'  I  will   have 

mercy  upon  the  house   of  Judah,  Hos.  I.  7. 
y^*Qy  u.  mas.  sing.  *a  rich  man',  pi.  a'^1''''j:s?  ab  "^^^y  to  be  or  become 

^  rich  ;  make  rich,  enrich.  The  n.  here  is  decidedly  used  in  a 
good  sense,  rich,  houourable,  noble.  Ixx.  to-^s  cAoi/'r.'o-.c  ;  and  is 
so  used  throut»h(mt  the  hebrew  scriptures.  The  exact  fulfill- 
ment of  this  remarkable  prediction  i.s  fully  dojscribcd  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  ^OWiag  61  ycvoiJ.ivr,g  J)\(-)ev  av(':>piJco<;  rrKolffios  ol^o 
ApifjLa<-)a:ai:,  toiJvo/ul«  'IsjC/-/!',  o^  xai  ajTog  i\i.u.(^Y,7c\j(is  «rw  'hjCoj 
&c.,  Matth.  xxvii.  57-60. 
l*^tl72Sl  "•  uias.  pi.  with  pref  2i  P^cp.  and  suff.  3J.  pers.  sing.  mas.  from 

tllS]  'death,'  ab  J^r,^^    to  die,  both    naturally  and  by    violence. 

V     T 

The  prep.  21  l^ere   signifies   'after' ;  as   uDifiiJ^u'S*     *After' 

your  weeks  be  out.  Num.  xxviii.  26.  n?2S^l  H'^SJS^  tll/***^^ 
And  'after'  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother.  Esther,  ii.  7. 
fitDdSl  tins  3^!l5n~b3     whosoever  doth  touch    them    'after* 

I  :  V    r      -    •       - 

they  are  dead.  Levit.  xi.  31.  if»i^  CPnitJ^'tlll^a     'After' 1 

be  dead  then  ye  shall  burj?  me.  livings,  xiii.  31.  By  this 
strietly  grammatical  rendering  of  the  prep,  here  employed,  the 
objection   that  Jesus   in    His  death  was  with  transgressors,  is 
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Because  the  Messiah  was  pleased  to  take  upon  Uiniself  the  sins 
of  a  wicked  world,  to  bear  tnem  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  and 
to  endure  all  the  penalty  merited  by  the  sins  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness  ;  the  unjust  Israelites,  ignorant  of  God's  pre-delermiiied 
counsels,  argued  that  He  suffered  because  of  blasphemy ;  and,  ad- 
hering to  it  to  the  last,  they  accordingly  destinea  Him  to  have  the 
iraoble  interment  of  blasphemers,  according  to  their  law.*  But 
Jehovah,  according  to  whose  gracious  pui-pose,  the  Messiah  suffer- 
ed, overruled  their  wicked  design,  declaring  that  He  (the  Messiah) 
Himself  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 
How  strikingly  was  this  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Kazai-eth,  the 

altogether  removed.  The  pi.  is  here  used  intensively,  to  express 
the  awful  nature  of  that  death,  to  which  the  Lord  Messiah  sub- 
mitted.   So  in  Ezek.   xxviii.   10   ti?,J35n  D'^biy  ^tlltt   'The 

deaths  of  all  the  uncircumcised  thou  shall  die  ;'  expressing  a 
violent  death.     Jarchi   renders  VtltiH  ».^y   tn)3    '"O'^tt   bD2l 

T        :  V  T         ••       •         T     : 

'after  all  kinds  of  death.' 
by  A   causative   particle,  'because  or  for  that'  ;  as  in  Gen.  xx.    3. 

jnnpb-itri?s^  nofc^n-b^  n>a  "^an  Behold  thou  art  but  a 

dead  man,  ^because'  of  the  woman  whom  thou  hast  taken. 
DSn  ^'  ^^^'  ^^°S-  'violence,'  ah  5)3)1  to  do   violence  to  any  one  ;  to 


X       T 

m        • 


injure,  oppress. 
f^*g5  Kal.  prei.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  f]1^5  to   work  ;   to  make,  do, 

T  T  T     r 

act. 
f^)31)3  n.  fem.  sing,  'deceit',  ab  Pi.  f^pg^  to  deceive  (prop,  to  make  fall,) 

from  n)3"i  to  cast,  throw. 


t     T 


1*^S3  ^'  ™^^-  ^^°S-  ^^*^-  3  P^^P-  *°^  ^^^'  3^  P^'^s.  sing  mas.  const. 

•     :  : 

of  PIS  for  f^JJ^Q  ab  piJj^B  to  breath,  blow. 

^jxipaff,  x%i  arijLfcwf  xai  a*i>avug  0a*W(f0w.  Flav.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib. 
iv.  cap.  viii.  6.  'Let  him  who  dares  to  blaspheme  God,  be  stoned  and 
hanged  for  a  whole  day,  and  have  an  ignominious  and  obscure  burial.' 

ysnisibi  ^'^bpDDb  nnfc<  i"n  ^nb  i^ipna  mnap  ^na  i^b» 

'Those  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  are  not  to 
be  interred  in  tiie  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  but  in  one  of  the  two  places 
of  burial  which  are  assigned  for  them  by  the  court ;  viz.  the  one  for  those 
stoned  and  burned,  and  the  other  for  those  beheaded  and  strangled.'  Mai- 
monides,  Tract  Sanhedrin,  cap.  xiv.  9. 
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reader  need  only  peruse  the  Evangelists'  account  of  Christ's  death 
and  burial*.  lie  was  indeed  executed  as  a  malefactor,  and  with 
malefactors;  but  His  burial  was  a  most  honorable  one.  llis  body 
was  embalmed  with  a  large  quantity  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a 
hundred  pounds  weight,  wrapt  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  with  tlio 
spices,  and  laid  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock.  This  was  done 
because  lie  was  neither  a  malefactor,  nor  a  blasphemer ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  te.^t — foretold  about  seven  centuries  before. 
Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 
Neither  was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth. 

Christ's  burial  must  be  considered  as  a  most  powerful  proof 
hoth  to  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church  in  all  ages,  in  referriiig  this 
whole  important  prediction,  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ  only.  Truly  1 
Jesus  of  rTazareth  was  the  very  person  of  whom  Daniel  spake. 
"And  after  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  Himself."    Dan,  ix.  26. 

In  the  following  verse  the  Proi)het  predicts  the  Messiah's  ulti- 
mate glory  and  triumph  ;  teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's 
"voluntary"  substitution  of  Himself  as  a  victim  to  expiate  human 
guilt ;  and  that  whatever  hand  man  might  have  in  the  Messiah's 
death,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  Jehovah's  most  gracious 
purpose  : — 

But  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  bruise  Ilim  ;  lie  put  Him  to  grief : 

Verily,  if  He  make  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 

He  shall  see  a  seed,  He  shall  prolong  days, 

And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  sliall  prosper  in  His  hand.f 


*See  Matth  :   xxvii.    Mark,   xv^  Luke.    xxii.  66-71.    xxiii.   Job.    xviii. 
28-40.  xix. 

tnin^T  Pr.  n.  (The  most  sacred  name  of  God,  expressive  of  IJis   Etor- 

nal   Self-existence.)  with  ^  conj.     This  conjunctive    is   rcsiimp- 

tivo  and  confirmatory,  connecting  what  follows  with  (lin^l   ^^ 

T  I    - 

the  sixth  verse. 
•jrgn  l^'*^^-  P^c^-  ^^  V^^^'  s"'g-  ™^s*    *^   TSn   *^  he  well  disposed, 

favourably  disposed,  well  pleased  to  take  pleasure  in,  delight  in. 
This  verb  is  in  several  passages  rendered  by  the  Ixx.  by  s'ooxi'^i,  w, 

®'  s-  "ns  nln^  vsn  "^iSi  ^^^'  ^  ori  syyox-fi(^s  xlp^og  ev  tfoi,  is. 

Ixii.  4.;  *i2l  'rS'^~'^3'  ^^^'  "^''^  sijdoxritfsv  iv  s/xoi.  2  Sam.    xxii. 
20.;  "i^srUn  TJ^>  ^^^-  '''^^^  £jo6xr)(fsig,  Psal  li.  21. 

ifeO*!  I*^^l  ^"^'  ^*^^  ^"^-  ^^  P®'"®*  ^^"o*   ™^S'  ^^   JJ^DT  *^   break   in 
pieces^  to  bruise  ;  to  trample  upon. 
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In  view  of  the  great  object  to  be  gained,  namely,  the  eternal 
redemption  of  His  chosen,  the  Messiah  voluntarily  submitted 
Himself  to  those  sorrows  which  were  necessary  to  show  the  malig- 

nj)pjf|  Sjriao  form  for  nbnn  Hiph.  pret  3d  pers.Bing.  mas.  (to  which 

•  •  •  '        ■   •        ■ 

we  must  supply  a  suff.  3d  pers.  sing,  mas.)  ab  nbn  to  be  weak, 

T     T 

feeble  ;  sick  ;  pained  ;  grieved,  to  suffer  grief ;  drc.     This  use 
of  Aramaism  is  not  uufrequeut  in  verbs    |^^']^   and  H^'b*   ^^ 
coDsequeDce  of  their  iutimate  relatioD|  beiug  quite  identical   in 
Aramaean,  (see  Oesen.  Gramm.) 
Ql^  This  particle  here  forms  the  point  of  transition  from  the  use  of 

the  pret.  to  that  of  the  fut.  tense  ;  expresses  the  certainty  of 
what  is  affirmed ;  and  possesses  all  the  native  force  of  its 
derivation  from  V^ti^  which  means  to  be  firm  ;  faithful ;  trust- 
worthy ;  sure,  certain.  It  is  used  here  as  an  Adv.  of  certainty 
meaning  verily,  surely,  truly,  certainly,  from  the  verbal  Adj. 
Ittfc^  or  the  noun  'llJpS^,  both  trom  n^jj^  This  particle  generally 

denotes  the  supposition  on  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is 
sustained,  or  the  truth  and  firmness  of  the  proposition  itself. 
Here  it  is  certainly  used  in  the  latter  sense.     Examples   where 

Q;^  is  so  used,  are  many.     Of  these  we  will  cite  but  few  :  Q{j^ 

• 

"pb*^  iJ^^n  D'^Sbb  'Surely'  He  scorneth  the  scomers  :  Prov. 
ill.  34.;  nin*'  ^53  TSn~Cfi^  *Surely'  Jehovah  delights  in  us  : 
Numb.  xiv.  8.;  n^jj^  n5?b!l~filS^  *Truly'  Gilead  is  wicked  :  Hos. 
xii.  12.;  yxO"!  HlblJ^  bt5pr\~tZB^  *Surely'    thon   wih    slay   the 

'      T  •  •  '   •  ■ 

wicked,  0  God:  Psal.  cxxxix.   19.j   "iHTaJ  D*^ribfc^  n*^n'^~Cfi^ 

'Verily'  God  will  be  with  me  :Oen.xxvui.  20.  The  force  of  this 
particle  is  indeed  identical  with  that  of  the  Arab.  'Enna',  or  ^Anna' 
which.  Grammarians  alfirm  is  eqivalent  to  ^Hhackckan/  truly  ; 
it  is  used  'Tawkidan,'  i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation. 
(For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  particle,  see  Dr.  S.  Lee's 
Heb.  Lex.) 
|3»i|BJ?^  Kal.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  fem.  ab  q:]^   and  qtq)  to  set,   place  ; 

•      r  • 

sonstitute ;  make,  do.  The  fem.  form  here  agrees  with  "Q^SSf 
and  the  literal  rendering  is  as  follows  :  'Verily,  if  i'QS^  ^^^ 
soul  makes  Q^';^  a  sacrifice  for  guilt ;  i.  e.  if  He  lay  down  His  life 


T     -r 


as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  The  following  out  of  many  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  very  illustrative  of  this  : — 'O  \)\hg 
rou  avGpu^ou  o^'x  ]j\(d6  6iaxovr,0r\VM,  aXKa.  Oiaxovljd'af,  xai  Jouvai 
ri^v  Yu5(?jv  ouurov  Xurpov  avW  flroXXwv.  Matth.  xx.  28.;  irapieJwxsv 
lauriv  Wip  ij|xwv  irpo(f^opav  xoi  0u0'iav  r^  BttfT  tig  eo'ix^v  smSioig, 

59 
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niiy  of  sin.  He  made  HimBelf  of  no  repatation.  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  nnto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
oroaa.    (Philip.  iL  7.  8.)    We  cannot  gaze  on  the  illostrioua  and 

Eph.  y.  2.;  '*0^ Uunts^  iavrw  Mf^iiiuQvf  ha Xurputfi)rai  ^ikSg  iuei 
^oufTii  dMoykiag  xou  xaOctpiVi)  laur^  Xaov  irspioOo'iov,  ^rikurij^  xakuit 
Ip7&}v.  Tit.  ii.  14. 
WDV^  n.  mi8.  Bing.  ab  Qljj]^  and  Qljjfi^  to  be  or  become  guilty  ;  to 


T     T  -      T  ••     T 


bear  one's  gailt ;  to  suffer  puDishment  for  guilt    The  n.  QQJfi^ 

T     r 

means  guilt,  and  by  a  meton.  an  offering  or  saorifioe  for  guilt. 
The  Izx.  render  it,  iripi  cbfMipria^  'a  sin  offering '  So  Christ,  in 
2  Cor.  T.  21,  is  said  to  have  been  made  Mp  ijjxuu  &fMpr(av,  'a 
sin  offeringforus.'  (This  rendering  is  advooated  by  Hammond, 
Le  Clerc,  Whitby,  Neweoome,  Yitringa,  Parkhnrst,  Schleusnery 
Billroth,  and  many  other  respectable  critics.)    Both  QQJ|^  and 

I       T 

tl&^tDn  ^^  sacrifioial  terms,  and  are  very  frequently  so  used  in 

r     - 

the  Levitical  law  ;  but  whilst  tIKtDn  Bignifies  ^y  act  of  sin/ 

T       ~ 

considered  simply  in  itself,  QQJ|^  relates  only  to  the  'guilt  of 

r    r 

sin,'  as  affecting  the  sinner,  in  the  way  of  exposing  him  to  pun- 
ishment. That  our  Lord  did  indeed  assume  this  liability  and 
actually  endured  the  panishment  due  to  sinners,  is  very  evident 
from  the  following  out  of  many  passages  : — Kai  oUars  on  ixsTvoe 
9<^avspw0t),  7va  tols  &fi.apr<a^  ^f/buv  cLpji  xai  &fi.apr/a  hi  aurt/T  oux 
?(fri.  1.  Job.  iii  5.;  vuv  6i  B/ra^  liri  (fuvrsXsia  ruv  aiuivuv  sig 
a&irriffiv  afjbaprio^,  Sia,  rrig  <d\)<fiag  aOrou  ^6<^avipuTat,  Heb. 
ix.  26. 

ilB&!3  ^-  ^^^'  ^^^S*  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  P^^-  ^^°S'  ^^'  ^^  tSS!]  ^^  respire, 
take  breath,  refresh  oneself.  The  derivative  XDB*2  ^^  ^^^d  for 
*80ul,'  as  the  prnoiple  of  life  ;  *life/  as  "5355  flHiTl  "B3B5  ^^^^^  ^or 
life,'  Exod.  xxi.  23.  -,  *SeIf/  as  ntDBD-^S  niOa^  "ItDIS^  niDls^l 

'or  of  her  bond  wherewith  she  has  bound  iiersef.'  Numb. 
XXX.  5.;  'person,'  as  "5353  0*^5120  *Seveuty  souls,'  i.e.  persons. 

Exod.  i.  5. 
p{lj^^*i  Kal.  fut.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  f^;^*-)   to  see  ;  to  see  the  sun, 

••        •     •  T       T 

i.  e.  to  live  ;  &c. 
yy^  n.  mas.  sing.  ab.  yy^  to  sow,  plant,  &c.,  yy^  signifieH  prop,  the 

■  f 

act  of  sowing  seed  ;  hence  'seed'  of  com,  plants,  trees,  &c.;  and 
by  Meton.  issue,  progeny.  Hence  the  figurative  phraseology 
nDi)?a?3n  51T  "'^^  'seed'  royal,"  2  Kin.  xi.  l.porina  SIT  "^3 

*       T  •  •  ••  •  |p«  • 

n?3n  nin*^  'f®**  ^^®y  *"^  *^®  ^seed*  of  the  blessed  of  Jehovah,' 
Is.  Ixv.  23.J  Q'^ribfi^  yiT  1DP3)3  ^^^^  ^®  might  seek  the  'seed* 

v:       -  V       r*        . 
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itijsterioiis  victim,  stooping  beneath  flie  amazing  burden  of 
h\xnia,n  transgression,  without  feeling  convinced  that  whilst  the 
rigbteons  Jehovah  is  disposed  to  save,  yet  He  is  fally  resolved  that 
Ho  0  inner  shonld  be  saved  without  an  emcient  expiation  for  the  evil 
dois.^  by  sin.    In  the  Messiah's  sufferings  and  aeath,  the  holineeB 

of  GtKl,'  i.  e.  His  adopted  children.  Mai.  ii.  15.  This  figurative 
use  of  the  noun,  utterly  precludes  the  Jewish  objection,  vii., 
that  2^«-|f  16  only  applicable  to  the  natural  offspring.    To   the 

above  quoted  passages,  we  will  add  the  following,  namely, 
THi^b  yiT  DPm  *"^^  '^^  '^P  'seed'   to  thy  brother/  Gen. 

xxxviii  8.;  fi^an  vHi^  tatt'-bj  D^p*^  iif\  nirifi^  niDan  n^m 

..  -  .  T         ••         -         I    T       ••   ••       V  ~:  :    -       T  T 

Hmd  it  shall  be,  that  the  first-born  which  she  beareth,  shall  soc- 
oeed  in  the  name  of  his  brother  which  is  dead.'  Dent.  zzv.  6. 
Here  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  child  is  the  natural 
offiipring  of  the  deceased.    The  same  word  yy^  in  Psal,  zzii. 

81.,  is  rendered  figuratively  even  by  Aben  Ezra  who  also  adds 
liiay^  *TBJ&^  5*^T  i^in  ibVO  '*«  if  that  was  a  'seed/   which 

serveth  Him.'  (vide  Aben  Ezra  in  loco.)  Again  in  Qen.  iii.  15. 
the  great  Maimonidesin  his  Moreh  Nevuchim  Part.  ii.  cap.  xzx. 
tells  us  that,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
'tempter/  but  those  who  do  his  works,  and  are  actuated  by  his 
spirit.  That  Jesus  did  see  a  seed,  begotten  unto  life,  by  His 
word  and  spirit,  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that,  millions  of 
sinful  men  have  believed  and  were  saved-^millions  are  now 
proBtrating  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  iookiug  to  Jesus 
as  their  Saviour  and  their  God,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega — and 
millions  will  yet  come  out  from  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth 
and  be  enlightened  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  preached  Gospel. 
^»*i*-\l^*i  Hiph.  fut.  8d.  pers  sing.  mas.  ab  ^^^S^  to  make  long ;  to  pro- 

long,  prolong  one's  life  ;  to  delay,  defer. 
^n)3")  n.  mas.  pi.  of  Q^'*i  a  day,  so  caUed  from  the  diuemal  heat,  ab 

•   T 

Q^*i  to  be  warm,  hot.     The  noun  is  not  only  used  to  denote 

May,'  as  distinguished  from  'night/  but  also  'any  period'  of  time, 
as  made  up  of  days ;  hence  'age,'  'life-time.'  The  inappropriate 
rendering,  'He  shall  see  a  seed  which  shall  prolong  their  days/ 
i.  e.  life,  occasioned  by  the  connection  of  this  member  ^*^1{^*i 

Q«i)3-j  with  the  preceding,  y^y  Mi^'T^  adopted  by  the  Ixx.,  vulg., 

and  some  modern  writers,  is  somewhat  anticipated  by  the 
Targum    and   Aben    Ezra.     Their    language   is    as    follows : 

y^iiv  I'O-iv  l;:^^  y^^^  i^i^D?  ^inrrw??  niD^?i5  liTn^ 

'they  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  their  Messiah  ;  they  shall. multi- 
ply sons  and  daughters ;  they  shall   prolong  their  days.'   (vide 
60 
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of  Jehovah's  nature  and  law,  is  fully  seen ;  therefore,  Jehovah  was 
pleased  to  bruise  Him,  because  all  his  holy  attributes  are  tullv 
vindicated  by  the  dying  love  of  His  well  beloved  son — pleased, 
because  these  sufferings  and  death  would  result  in  the  pardon  and 
recovery  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  lost  sinners,  and  in  their 
eternal  happiness  and  salvation. 

^       Targ.  in  loco.) 

n'^O^Sn  tlK*^!!  '-^^^  behold  he  speaks  of  the  generation   that 

.i 

shall  return  to  God,  and  the  true  religion,  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah/  (vide  Aben  Ezra  in  loco.)  Jewish  controversialists 
assert  that,  ^he  expression  'Q'^yy^  tl*^1^*^  i^  ^^^7   spp^icablo   to 

temporal  life  ;  Jesus,  say  they,  was  put  to  death  at  the  age  of 
about  38  ;  <£rgo'  this  prediction  cannot  be  applied  to  Him. 
This  objection  would  never  have  been  urged,  if  the  case  were 
not  desperate.     The  passage  here  is  parallel  to  the    following  : 

15-1  nils  D-^a^  ?ins^  iJ)  nfimi  ^;3a  b^irf  U'^'^n 

*For  life  He  ask'd  ;  thou  Him  didst  give, 

Perpetual  length  of  days  to  live/ 
PsaL  xxi.  5.  Here  too  passage  not  being  controvenfial,   Kimchl 
himself  acknowledges  that  'Q^yy^  "n^^   'length  of  days'   means 

•    T     *J  V 

^eternal  life.'     The  following  is  his  language  :  *T)2)a  bl^W  d'^Tl 

•^■•n  15-1  Db-15  D-'ti'^  ^nfc^  I  nTnDbi5b  n'^a'^  ib^n&^n» 

IS^mn  &bl5n  *^®  asked  life  of  thee,'  means  that  thou  wouldest 

lengthen  his  days  in  this  world ;  ^length  of  days/  means  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come,  (vide  Kimchi  in  loco.)  Thus  on  the  Jewijji 
showing,  this  objection  is  of  no  weight.  En  passant,  we  may 
remark  that,  Kimshi  along  with  many  eminent  Jewish  critics 
apply  the  whole  of  the  zxist  psalm  to  the  Messiah  ;  but  Jarchi 
according  to  his  usual  mode  of  treating   Messianic   predictions, 

remarks :  -imn  "j-iDii :  wxDi^T]  ^b?a  bs  ^'r\^^}nlB  li-^mnn 
s  D^  5'^?an  mm»nb  i?a25  n-n  bs  i-i5  inmsb  'Ourrabbins 

apply  it  to  the  King  Messiah ;  "but  on  account  of  the  Christians,'^  it 
is  better  to  expound  it  with  respect  to  David  himself.'   (vide 
Jarchi  in  loco.) 
Tfim  °*  ^^'  ^^°S*  ^^^^  1  copulative,  ab  ygn  to  delight  in,  &c     We 

IV":  1  I    ••    T 

have  already  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse  that  the  Izx. 
have  often  rendered  this  verb  by  s-jooxiu),  u.  Hence  we  find  no 
reason  why  the  'derivative'  in  this  place  may  not  be  rendered 
by  svSoxiaf  implying  the  special  good- well  or  favour  of  Jehovah. 

il*^2l  °-  ^^'  ^^S'  ^^^^  P^f*  £  P^P*  ^^^   ^^^'  ^^'  P®*^*   ''i^S-    °^^^ 
ab  *^'^  dual  Q*)*-]*^  pi.  f\'\*l'^  the  human  hand.    As  the  hand  is 
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"But  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  bruise  Him;  He  put  Him  to  grief:" 
Yes,  Jehovah  Himself  put  Him  to  grief,  that  the  vials  of  wrath, 
which  our  sins  had  incurred,  should  not  be  spoiled  of  any  of  their 
scalding  drops,  ere  emptied  on  the  suritj  of  our  alienated  tribes. 
Well  might  the  angels — ^who  vail  their  faces  in  His  presence — draw 
back  corSbunded,  and  the  heavens  which  were  created  by  Him, 
be  darkened,  and  the  earth,  which  was  consecrated  by  His  hal- 
lowed footsteps,  reel  at  that  awful  mysterious  spectacle.  But  it 
was  on  the  cross  that  all  was  finished, — ^that  all  that  was  written 
concerning  Him  was  fulfilled.  This  was  indeed  a  mighty  work — a 
work  of  amazing  love,  therefore,  Jehovah  who  is  the  fountain  of 
mercy  and  love,  was  pleased  to  look  with  complacency  and  delight 
on  such  an  act  of  immeasurable  loving  kindness, — an  act  by  whictf 
a  door  of  restoration  to  God's  favour  was  very  effectually  opened 
for  Adam's  children ;  and,  by  which  alone,  all  the  scattered  sheep 
might  return  to  his  fold  again. 

Having  thus  very  vividly  described  the  boundless  benevolence 
evinced  in  the  Messiah's  sunerings  and  death ;  the  prophet  with 
singular  harmony  directs  our  attention  to  the  consequences  of  His 
perfect  obedience : — 

Verily,  if  He  make  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
He  shall  see  a  seed.  He  shall  prolong  days. 
And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His  hand. 
Here  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  making  Himself  a  sin  offer- 
ing, that  sinful  man  may  be  pardoned.    That  the  person  here 

the  instrument  by  whioh  men  effect  most  of  their  purposes,  the 
noun  is  variously  applied,  e.  g.  power,  ability,  authority,  help, 
aid,  <Src. ;  when  used  with  prepositions  (as  is  the  case  here) 
very  often  loses  its  force  as  a  noun,  e.   g.   niDti  T^3  ^J  *^® 

•  • 

*hand'  i.  e.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses.'  Numb.  zv. 
23.;  ^jytSn  rcna^   T^3  *hy  the  'hand'  i.   e.   through   the 

•    -        T    •  -:         -    : 

instrumentality  of  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite.'  I.Kings,  zii.  15.; 
S'^mSn  ^n'^?3*l'^  T^3  *^y  *^®  *hand'  i.  e.   through   the  instru- 

•  T  -  T    :  :  •       -    : 

mentality  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet.'  Jerem.  zzxvii.  2.  Hence 
1^*^21  ^^^  should  be  rendered  in  His  hand;  i.   e.   through  His 

instrumentality. 
i^Vw  Kal.  fut.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  nbS  *^  S^  ^^^^  ^^  through  ;   to 

go  on  well,  to  prosper,  succeed,  accomplish  prosperously,  success- 
fully. That  Jehovah's  special  good-well  was  and  is  prosperous- 
ly and  successfully  accomplished  through  the  Ministry  and 
Mediation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  fi)lly  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  Christ's  first  advent,  every  succedmg 
century  has  witnessed  more  Christianity  in  the  world  than  the 
proceeding,  or  any  foi^mer  one. 
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Bpoken  of  is  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that 
tbronghont  the  New  Testament  the  Salvation  of  men  is  uniformly 
attributed  to  Christ's  death.  That  our  blessed  Saviour  did  willingly 
make  Himself  a  sin  offering,  is  very  evident  from  His  own  gracious 
words,  ^^Even  the  &qp.  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister^  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  (Matth.  xx. 
38.)  "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  mi^ht  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  oi  myself.  I  have  power  to  lav  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again."  (Joh.  x.  17. 18.  vJhrist  was  Himself  the 
Altar,  the  Sacrifice,  and  the  Priest.  Hence  He  could  offer  Him- 
self, freely  and  voluntarily,  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-em  elling 
Savour.    (See  Eph.  v.  2.) 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  here  foretold  that  the  Messiah's 
death  shall  oe  glorious  to  Himself,  and  most  ben^cial  to  others ; 
for  He  shall  see  a  seed  of  true  and  genuine  converts,  both  recon^ 
ciled  to  God,  and  eternally  saved  by  His  death.    AH  believers  in 
Christ  are  said  to  be  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  -but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  wot^  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever.    (1  Peter  1.  22.,  23.)    As  many  as  received  Him,  says  the 
beloved  disciple,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name :  which  were  bom, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God.    (Joh.  i.  12.,  18.) 

By  the  mysterious  coalition  of  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  the 
Messiah  has  imparted  immortality  to  His  humanity.    This  is  evi- 
dent from  our  Saviour's  words.  Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the 
last :    I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ;  and  behold  I  am  alive 
for  evermore.    Amen.    (Revel,  i.  18.)    The  same  strain  is  heard 
from  the  chords  swept  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel :    His  name 
shall  endure  for  ever :    His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him  :    All  nations  shall  call  Him 
blessed.    (Psal.  Ixxii.  17.)    Nor  is  Daniel's  language  less  explicit 
I  saw  in  the  night-visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man, 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days, 
and  they  brought  Him  near  before  Him.     And  there  was  given 
Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations; 
and  languages,  should  serve  Him :    His  dominion  is  an  everlast- 
ing dommion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  Kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed.    (Dan.  vii.  13.,  14.)    These  few 
passages,  out  of  many,  show  to  a  demonstrative  evidence  that  tlie 
expression,  He  shall  prolong  days,'  refers  and  was  fulfilled  in  tb^ 
person  of  our  Saviour.    For  He  did  indeed  die  about   the  thirty* 
third  or  fourth  year  of  His  age ;  but  He  could  not  be  holden  of  tbi 
bonds  of  death.    The  third  day  His  humanity  arose  from  the 
dead,  has  lived  ever  since,  and  will  live  for  evermore. 

llie  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  a  brief  but  emphatic  reference  to 
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Jehovah's  eternal  purpose,  which  the  Messiah,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  would  effect : 

And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His  hand.    The 

pleasure  of  Jehovah,  is  His  gracious  decree  for  the  redemption  and 

salvation  of  mankind.    This  decree  which  proceeded  porelj  from 

JEis  good  pleasure  and  free  grace,  was  put  m  the  Saviour's  hands. 

IHow  marvellonsly  has  this  gracious  ana  Godl  v  pleasure  of  saving 

jiEdlen  man  prospered  in  Christ's  hands,  is  fuli^  seen  in  the  great 

prosperity  of  His  eternal  Gospel.    It  proved,  m  a  very  short  time 

after  its  promulgation,  both  to  Jews  and  to  G^ntiles,the  power  of  God 

ninto  salvation.    Ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  oppositions  of  the 

evil  one,  this  Gospel  continues  to  make  great  progress  in  every 

part  of  the  world.    The  dark  comers  of  the  earth  are  enlightenea. 

the  weak  established,  the  mourners  comforted,  and  all  the  host  of 

the  redeemed  prepared  for  Glory.    In  short,  there  is  not  a  day,  an 

hour,  a  moment,  wherein  He  is  not  beholding  with  delight  the 

prosperity  of  His  divine  pleasure. 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  great  progress  which  Ohristianity  is 
now  making,  we  still  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  ma- 
terial system  shall  be  splendidly  renovated — when  the  creature  it- 
self shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption — ^when  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  shall  reach  one  general  Jubilee — when 
the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  holy 
priesthood,  a  peculiar  people.    In  short,  we  look  for  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  which  Isaiah  described  in  his  most  fervid 
strains,  (Is.  Ixv.  17,)and  upon  which  St.  Peter  gazed  with  delight, 
(2d  Peter  iii.  13,)  and  which  the  beloved  disciple  beheld  in  mystic 
vision  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  (Revel,  xxi.  1-27);  when  the  mysteri- 
ous tree  of  life — ^which  was  denied  to  fallen  man  [Gen.  iii.  22] — 
sliall  re-appear  and  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  shall  be  clothed  with 
the  garments  of  salvation,  [Bevel,  ii.  7.  xxii.  2, 14.],  even  the  sal- 
vation of  our  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

The  following  verse  is  resumptive  and  confirmatory  of  the  prece- 
ding. Jehovah  here  declares  the  abundant  and  most  glorious  ef- 
-fects  of  the  Messisdi's  most  excruciating  agonies  and  death  : 

After  the  trouble  of  His  soul. 

He  shall  see  [the  seed]  and  be  satisfied ; 

By  the  knowledge  of  Himself  He  shall  justify ; 

The  Righteous  One  is  mv  servant  for  the  many; 

For  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.* 


*b>a55a  °-  ™*^-  "^°g-  (const,  of  i)a5)  with  pref.  )p  prep,  ab  ^^y  to  toil, 

labour,  travail.     'This  last  meaninff  of  the  verb  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  sorrows  of  chudbirth.'     The  prep,   j^   ^' 

used  here  in  the  sense  of  ^afler' ;  as  D'^B)^^  ttlblBJa  **^'  ^'^^ 

•  T  t:  :     • 
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accnrately  and  how  minutely  was  thia  verj  zemaiinUe 

months,'  Oen.  zxzviii.  24.;  Qn)^^q  ^after  Bome  tima,'  Jud.  xi 
4.;  *ppnX)  DibnS  ^  *  dream  after  one  awakest'  FtoL  Izxiii. 

^•5  0*^)3''  diXj  **^'  ""*y  ^Vh'  ^  ™T.  22.;  6*^)3^)9  Wler 

two  days,'  Hoe.  ▼!.  2.  Throughoat  the  holy  SariptnreBy  the 
Heesiah's  Bufferings  are  uniformly  represented  as  mtroduoing 
His  glory  and  the  glory  of  His  kingdom.  This  is  in  the  sfcriet- 
est  accordance  with  our  Savioars  language^  o^t  raSra  Ma  ^ttOf  fv 
rov  YpKfrov,  xai  sksXBsn  sh  rjv  jof av  aJrov  ;  Luke  xnr.  26. 
See  also  1  Peter  L  ll.|  ipiu^Sf/ne  sig  rlvo,  {  ^rofov  xaipiv|  iSiiKMv 

fiuO^fioco,  xai  rof  f«./ra  raura  S^ag. 
itf  fi)  n.  oom.  sing,  with  suff.  3d.  pers.  sing.  maa.  ab  x6B^  ^  respire, 

:  -  -  T 

take  breath,  refresh  oneself.    The  derivative  ^'g);)  b  used  for 

V  V 

<80ul/  as  the  principle  of  life ;  4ife/  as  mg)^  tinin  IBS!)  ^^^^  ^ 
Ufe,'  Bxod.  xxl  28.;  'adf,'  as  «lD*65-i5  mD«  nilj«  R-lDKT  '" 

of  her  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  hersel^^  Numbers  zzx. 
6. ;  'perscm/  as  ^*g;)  Q'^9^1B  'saventy  soulS|'  L  e.  persons. 

Ezod.  i.  6. 
f|{**^*i  KaL  Alt.  8d  pen.  sing.  mas.  ab  ^|^*^  to  see ;  to  see  the  sun,  i.  e. 

to  live ;  Ao.    The  object  to  HK'I*^  ^  9*1T    ^"^  ^  supplied  in 

the  text,q.y. 
y^XO'y  Eal.  fut  8d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  ^2X0  ^d  9^tD  ^I  ^  ^  become 

satisfied  or  satiated,  to  be  filled  ;  to  have  enough,  abundance,  to 
be  supplied  to  the  full.  Metaph.  this  verb  is  very  expressive  of 
St.  Paul's  vivid  description  of  Christs  exaltation,  h<t  h  rt^ 
IvoiMLTt  'Itio'ou  irav  yovu  xd^Yji  ecoupavtcjv  xai  siri^si&jv  xcu 
xarax&wiuv^  Philip,  ii.  10.  That  this  verb  is  used  in  a  spiritual 
sense  is  evident  from  the  following  out  of  many  other  passages : 
nirp-"DM  ^yatD*^  *^S^lD""rife^  ^'7^9^  **°d  my  people  shall  be 

'•  ■•  ■•••  •  • 

• 

satisfied  Tor  filled)  with  my  goodness^  saith  Jehovah.   (Jcrem. 
xxxi.  14.) 
ifl^ll^  n.  fern.  sing,  with  pref.  ^I  prop*  and  suff.  8d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab 

y^^  to  know,  perceive,  discern  ;  to  understand  ;   to  know  b; 

~     T 

experience,  experimentally,  as  f\9^*^1  ^  ^^^  ^^^  know,  i. ' 

thou  shalt  have  the  assurance  that  <fec.  Job  v.  24.     So  here,  ^ 
the  term  t^y*^  we  arc  to  understand  <the  experimental  and  vi 

knowledge  of  the  Messiah's  propitiatory  sufferings,  invoh 
&ith  and  a  self-appropriation  of  the  Messiah's  Righteousuess. 
effect  of  which  is  expressed  by  p'^llS*^    ^^^t  this  vital  ki 
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pfO^ictdon  fiilfilled  in  JeBns  of  Kazareib  1    No  sooner  did  he  utter 
tbe^^^^^^^  'It  is  finished,'  than  He  began  to  see  the  seed  and  be 

edge  is  absolately  necessary  to  life  eternal,  is  very  evident  from 
cor  Savioars  teaching,  aucf)  Si  fi(friv  I)  aldving  ^ui),  7va  yiydtfxuitft 
tfl  rov  fiiovov  aXv]0ivov  0sov,  xoi  ov  olWa'rsiXac  *lT)(fouv  ^(pio'rov.  Job. 
xrii.  8.  That  this  knowledge  is  no  mere  speculative  knowledsc, 
is  evident  from  St.  Paal's  and  St.  Peter's  teaching.  Philip,  lii. 
8-11.  2  Peter  i.  2.  3.  So  also  in  Jeremiah's  teaching.  Jerem. 
ix.  23,  24.  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  29^1. 
n^'Xl^  Hiph.  fut  8d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  pxi  ^  ^  J^^  upright, 

righteons.  Hiph.  to  make  just,  upright,  pious,'  by  one's 
example,  or  doctrine,  as  laia*^!7  '*P*^'7S7a^  '*"«  *^®y  *^*  ^^^^ 

many  to  righteousness.'  Dan.  xii.  8.  In  a  forensie-theological 
sense,'  to  justify,  to  esteem,  pronounce,  or  declare  just,  or 
righteous,  i.  e.  to  acquit  or  absolve  from  past  offenses,  and  accept 
as  just  to  the  reward  of  righteousness,  as  J^'-^  p*^*7Sfe^~tilii  "^3 

'for  I  ((}od)  will  not  justifv  the  wicked.'  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  ; 
pn'75  p'^'TSnb^  '*°^  (God)  justifying  the  righteous,  1  Kings 

viii.  32.    That  p*^*^^*^  i^^ust  be  rendered  in  the  highest  and 

most  perfect  theological  sense,  is  very  apparent  from  the  last 
parallel  in  this  verse,  52iQn  {j^:|}^  Qfljiyi  'for  he  shall   bear 

their  iniquities,  and  especially  from  the  grand  fact  that,  the 
person  spoken  of  throughout  this  chapter  is  represented  as  a 
priest  and  sacrifice  for  sm.  According  to  the  accentuation,  this 
verb  stands  very  closely  connected  with  the  following  noun  p*)*^^ 

to  indicate  the  very  close  connection  in  which  the  perfect  Right- 
eousness of  the  nin"^  nD9  s^^^ds  ^^h  the  justification  to  bo 

■  i  •        •  

imparted  to  the  sinner  through  faith  in  Him. 
O*^*?!!  Adj.  sing.  mas.  from  the  foregoing  verb  pXl    ^^  adjective  is 

here  used  as  a  noun,  without  the  article  ^    This  omission  of  the 

article  is  not  unfrequent  in  hebrew  poetir,  of  which,  the  whole 
of  this  chapter  is  a  sublime  specimen.  This  is  done  (see  rule  in 
Nord.  Heb.  Gram.  Sect.  718.)  for  the  sake  of  elevating  and 
condensing  poetical  expressions,  e.  g.   •^j5i  Hfli^  ^TTO  *l)3&^ 

'(the)  watchman  says,  (the)  morning  comes,'  Is.  xxi.  12.; 
•a5)3-na©'^  '(^^®)  ^^^g  ^^^^  rejoice,'  Psal.  xxi.  2.;  ©tottf-^^iSi) 

17319  liS*^  '^  ^'^^f^  ^  (^^®)  ^^^  endures.  His  name  shall   be 

ma^ed,'  Psal.  IxxiL  17.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  wherever  p*^*^^  is  used  of  Jehovah  or  the  Messiah, 

it  is  rendered  as  the  'Iti^'ouv  ypi^^ov  ^ixcuov  or  ^ixaio^  Kupio^  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  highest  and  most  perfect  tneolo^pcal 
sense.    The  Messiah  is  emphatically  called  p*^*?^  'The  fiigh* 
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satisfied.    Joeepli  and  Kicodemns,  who,  in  His  lifetime  were  afraid 


teous  oui, — the  Fountain  of  perfect  Bighteoosnessy  and  ^Qi^n 

rendered  (fu^uv  hy  the  Izz.  and  pi'lfi  by  Junathan^   ^  Sayionr 

or  Redeemer/  Zech.  iz.  9.  This  prediction  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  by  our  Lord  Himself,  Matth.  zzi.  4-11.  Job.  zii.  14, 
15.  The  writiDgs  of  the  Jews,  also  furnish  an  unbroken  chain 
of  testimony  to  prove  that  this  prediction  was  always  referred  to 
the  King  Messiah,  (see  Zohar  part  iii  fol.  110.  col.  3.  and  fol. 
133.  col.  4.  Edit.  Lublin. ;  Beresheth  Rabba  fol.  66.  coL  2.;  Bab. 
Talm.  Tract  Sanhedrin  fol.  98.  col.  1.  ;  Saadia  Gaon  on  Dan. 
vii.  18. ;  M.  Alsheeh  com.  in  loc.  ;  and  Jarchi  com.  in  loco. 
^^^'HS  ^'  ^^^'  ^^^S'  ^i^b  suff.  Ist.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  "^^j?   to  work, 

labour,  till  the  ground ;  to  serve,  serve  Ood,  i.  e.  to  worship  Ood, 
serve  Him  with  ofifering  a  sacrifice,  <Src. ;  to  compel  to  work, 
bring  into  bondage,  &c.    The  n.  ^'2S  i^  ^^^  ^  &  low  epithet 

■     • 

and  is  applied  to  common  servants  and  slaves  ;  and  as  a  very 
honourable  epithet  and  is  applied  to  the  pious  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  ;  e.  g.  Abraham,  PsaL  cv.  6,  42. ;  to  the  prophets  ] 
e.  g.  Moses,  Deut.  xzziv.  5.  Isaiah,  Is.  zx.  3.;  and,  pre-eminent- 
ly to  the  Messiah,  as  the  most  distinfi^uished  Divine  Ambassador, 
Is.  zlii.  1.  xliz.  6.  lit  13.  Philip,  li.  7.  The  great  mass  of 
Jewish  commentators   apply  the  epithet  X^^fV^  ID?   ^  ^^ 

•       J  .    . 

King  Messiah. 
D'^2l*^b  Adj.  pi.  with  pref.  ^  for  fii  ab  ^^•^  to  become  much  or  many, 

to  be  increased  ;  to  be  much  or  many.     The  Q*^^1  here  is  to  be 

rendered  in  the  sense  of  the  o}  iroXXoi  in  Rom.  v.;  and  as  the 
o!  nroXkoi  of  the  Apostle  means  those  that  have  sinned,  so  the 
Qn^i**)  of  the  Prophet  means  those  for  whom  Christ  died,   who 

are  no  other  than  those  who  have  sinned.  (See  Matth.  zz.  28. 
zxvi.  28.  Rom.  v.  19.  Heb.  iz.  28.) 
Dr)!Ji9l  ^*  f*^°^'  P^'  "^^^b  pref.  -|  causal  prep,  and  suff.  3d.  pers.  pi.   mas. 

ab  y]y  sin,  (in  this  instance  it  is  to  be  understood  only  in  refer- 
ence to  its  effects  ;)  iniquity,  guilt ;  punishment,  as  the  penalty 
of  sin  ;  ab  f^^y  to  bend,  twist,  distort ;  to  act  perversely,   to 

sin. 

^7)p|  Pers.  pron.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  This  separable  form  of  tho 
pers.  pron.  is  used  here  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  as  the  subject 
of  the  following  verb,  (see  Nord.  Heb.  Gram.  sect.  862.) 

53D*^  Kal.  fut.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  ^J^D  ^  bear  j  to  bear  grieff 

sins,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  penalties  which  another  has  deserved  ; 
^SblHD  DiT'riiiS  linDJS^I  **"<^  ^®  have  borne  their  iniq 
tieai.'  Sam.  v.  7. 
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o  be  recognised  as  His  disciples,  boldly  came  forward  to  pay  their 
loinage  to  His  dead  body.  Three  thousand  souls  on  one  day, 
Acts  ii.  41,]  and  five  thousand  souls  on  another  occasion,  [Acts  iv, 
i,l  were  converted  to  Jesus,  by  the  solemn  and  earnest  preachina 
)f  that  disciple,  who,  in  his  Master's  lifetime  shamefully  denied 
lim.  Jerusalem — the  very  place  where  the  Saviour  of  men  was 
jrucified  and  put  to  shame,  soon  numbered  manv  myriads  of  be- 
ieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  among  its  ungrateful  inhabitants.  And 
Fudea  itself  was  very  soon  overspread  with  Christian  communities. 

To  have  a  due  appreciation  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  mostglori- 
ms  prediction,  we  nave  to  look  back  on  the  impure  Romans,  [Kom. 
,  21 — 32.];  the  licentious  Corinthians,  [1  Cor.  v.  1.];  the  sensual 
Sphesians,  FEph.  v.  3 — 18.];  the  ignorant  Philipians,  [Acts  xvi. 
.9 — 24.  Philip,  iii.]  the  idolatrous  Thessalonians,  [Thess.  i.  9.]  who, 
)y  the  Grace  of  God,  were  enabled  to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Fesus.  Look  on  the  multitudes  of  different  nations,  kindreds, 
ongaes  and  people,  who,  through  the  operating  influences  of  the 
5oly  Spirit,  have  heard  the  word  of  life  and  glory,  believed,  were 
laved,  and  are  now  peopling  the  Glorious  Mansions  of  Paradise. — 
[iook  on  the  civilized  world  and  see  its  millions  of  inhabitants, 
inrith  their  kings  and  their  nobles  prostrating  themselves  at  the  foot 
)f  the  cross.  And,  finally,  with  the  eye  of  faith  look  forward  to 
that  happy  period,  when  true  Christianity,  in  its  unsullied  purity, 
shall  be  established  on  this  earth,  when  sin  and  Satan  shall  be  for- 
ever banished  from  every  comer  of  the  globe,  when  at  the  name  of 
Tesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in 
3arth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  when  every  tongue  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Thilip  ii.  10, 11.] 

Such  a  glorious  result  cannot  fail  to  afford  inexpressible  pleasure 
.nd  give  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  Him  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
et  before  Him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  (Heb.  xii. 
I.)  He  did  indeed  despise  the  shame,  because  it  was  not  worthy 
o  be  compared  with  the  glorious  event,  which  He  had  in  full 
new,  namely,  the  salvation  of  countless  millions  of  lost  sinners 
rom  eternal  destruction ;  and  He  did  feel,  feels,  and  will  ever  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  when  beholding  the  glory  brought,  and  shall  be 
wrought  to  the  Father  in  consequence  ot  that  new  covenant  estab- 
ished  between  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  un- 
x)ld  myriads  of  immortal  souls,  and  in  the  spread  of  His  kingdom 
Far  and  wide  as  creation's  utmost  bounds. 

In  the  following  member,  the  prophet  predicts  the  mode  of  fallen 
man's  justification  before  Jehovah,  namely,  that  we  are  to  be  ac- 
counted righteous  in  God's  sight,  only  by  a  vital  knowledge  of  the 
Messiah  : — 

'  By  the  knowledge  of  Himself  He  shall  justify ; 

Throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  are  taught  that  the  Father 

62 
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cannot  be  savingly  known,  but  in  and  by  the  Son.  Hence,  in  or- 
der to  possess  Eternal  Life,  we  must  become  folly  acquainted  with 
Christ,  His  plan  oi  salvation,  His  obedience,  and  the  terms  of  His 
most  Holy  Keligion.  It  is  by  this  vital  knowledge  that  fiutb,  love, 
and  obedience  are  wrought  m  every  believer's  heart.  For  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  vital  knowledge,  St  Paul  could,  doubtless,  count 
all  things  but  loss.  (Philip  iii.  8.)  Through  this  vital  knowledge, 
aays  St.  Peter,  ^  all  things  that  pertain  onto  life  and  Gk>dliness,  are 
given  unto  us.'  (2  Peter  i.  3.)    nin^^S*    ^7^  Isaiah,  ^  shall  all  the 

seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glory.'  (b.  xlv.  25.)  And,  to 
this  effect,  our  blessed  Saviour  saith,  ^  And  this  is  life  eternal,  Uiat 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  Gk>d,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent.'    (Joh.  xvii.  3.) 

The  closing  members  of  this  verse  express  a  cause  and  an  ef- 
fect: 

^  The  Bighteous  One  is  m;|^  servant  for  the  many ; 
For  He  shall  bear  their  imquilies.' 

Until  the  Messiah  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  all 
men,  along  with  their  fedeitd  head  were  driven  from  Jehovah's  holy 
presence,  m  consequence  of  the  old  serpent's  foul  stratagem.    He 
took  this  form  because  of  the  Joy  that  was  set  before  Him ;  name- 
ly, the  sinners'  eternal  salvation  through  the  vital  knowledge  of 
Himself.    But  for  our  blessed  Saviour's  misterious  condescension 
to  become  a  servant  for  the  many  who  partake  of  His  life-giving 
Spirit,  and  endured  their  penalty,  by  which  He  re-instated  us  in  our 
original  position,  and  made  us  nis  friends  (Joh.  xv,  15.)9  believers 
would  indeed  be  ^  of  all  men  most  miserable.'    But  thanks  be  to 
Jehovah  who,  most  freely,  and  with  most  condescending  compas- 
sion, forgiveness,  and  liberality,  '  loved  us,  and  sent  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'    [1  Joh.,  iv,  10.] 
'  Not  as  the  offence,'  says  bt  Paul,  *  so  also  is  the  free  gift.     For  if 
through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  gill  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  abounded   unto  many.'  -  -  -  -  *  For  as  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience, many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous.'  [Rom.  v,  15,  19.]    *The  Son  of  Man,' 
sa^s  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
mmister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  [Matth.  xx,  28.] 
In  the  following  verse,  Jehovah  announces,  as  it  were,  the  exact 
reward  of  the  Messiah,  in  consequence  of  the  very  mighty  spirit- 
ual victory  which  He  attained : 

Therefore  will  I  apportion  Him  with  the  many ; 
And  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  among  the  strong  ones ; 
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Becaosed  He  poured  ont  His  sotil  unto  death, 
And  was  numDered  with  transgressors, 
And  bare  the  sin  of  many,* 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 


*13i  -»ttflal  paitiole,  oomp.  of  ^  prep.  *for/  and  nj  *that.'    It  is 

chiefly  used  to  point  out  an  event  as  the  conseqaence  of  one 

stated  before. 

S^rib^  Piei.  fut.  Ist.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  p^fl  ^  ^  smooth  ;  to  divide, 
V  -  -:  r  -  T 

distribute,  apportion  ;  to  spoil. 
^'^  Particle,  comp.  of  prep.  ^  used  as  the  mark  of  the  ^dative,'  and 

Bu£f.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas. 
D'^3*li  -^^J*  P^*  ^^^  P'®^*  ^  ^^^  ni  ab^^'^  to  become  much  or  many 
to  be  increased  ;  to  be  much  or  many.  The  prep.  ^  shoold  be 

T 

rendered,   Svith,'  as  in  the  following  out  of  many  examples  : 
nn2?aa  1*^5B  niSDfe^  *I  wUl  appease  him 'with*  the  present.' 


▼     T 


Gen.  zxxiL  21.  j  sjS'^fli&^aSa  '  'with'  our  armies,'  Psal.  xliv. 
^^'  npTn  T^ai  133  1D53  '  '"^ith'  much  people,  and  <with'  a 

It  T  -:        T   :  ••  T  -    : 

strong  hand,'  Numb.    zx.   21.     These   Q'^SlI  constitute  the 
Messiah's  p^fl    They  are  peculiarly  called  niM*^  pbn   'Jeho- 

vah's  portion/  Deut  xzzii.  9.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  emphati- 
cally calls  them  ra  irp6/Sara  fxou  *my  sheep,'  Joh.  zxi.  15.  Of 
these,  our  Lord  assures  us  that,  it  is  the  Father's  will  that,  'none 
should  be  lost'  ;  Joh.  vi.  39.  ;  and,  to  them,  He  graciously  pro- 
mised to  give  ^cj^v  aiojviov  'eternal  life,'  Joh.  x.  27-30.  Oh 
bow  infinitely  happ^  is  the  prospect  of  the  true  Israel  1  They 
joyfully  take  Christ  for  their  everlasting  portion,  and  reciprocally 
the  Bedeemer,  in  His  infinite  love,  takes  them  for  His  portion. 
t^)^^  Illustrative  particle  (used  here  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative) 

V  I 

with  ^  copulative. 

gigtjjy  Adj.  mas.  pi.  of  Qrj^jy  ab  Q^jy  to  be  or  become  strong,  mighty, 

powerful,  great ;  to  become  strong  in  number,  numerous.     This 
same  epithet  0*^)27)^29  is  used  in  Dan.  viii.  24.,  synonymously 

with  Q*^1Dnp-D5  *holy  people,'  or  literally  'a  people  of  saints.' 

Hence  the  Qi)^:)^?   here  are  no  other  than  the  o\  iroXXoi   'the 

many'  who  were,  are,  and  shall  be  reconciled  to  Jehovah  by  a 
living  faith  in  the  Eternal  Messiah, 
p^n*^  I*i®'-  f^t.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  p^H  ^  divide,  <fec.  (see  above.) 

33 13  n.  mas.  sing,  ab  ))))yj  to  draw  out ;  to  strip  off^  to  spoil;  to  carry 

off  the  spoil.    Mankind,  through  sin,  are  become  the  slaves-tho 
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In  this  brief  verse,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  find  the  announce- 
ment of  those  very  conflicts  and  conquest  of  the  Messiah  which 
formed  the  theme  of  the  prophets'  noblest  verse,  and  St  John's 
Bublimest  delineations.  In  the  two  first  members,  the  church  is  rep- 
resented, 1st,  as  a  ^  portion,'  i.  e.  the  Father's  Gift  to  the  Messiah ; 
Sdly,  as  a  ^  spoil,'  i.  e.,  the  fruit  of  the  Messiah's  own  spiritual  con- 

prey  of  the  terrible  one — Satan.    But  Jesus,  and  Jesus  alone, 
who  is  stronger  than  he,  having  paid  their  ransonii  is  able  and 
willing  to  deliver  them  from  his  power. 
j^l^j^  Plrep.  of  place  indicating  motion  or  rest  ^under,  beneath  'f  and 

from  this  is  derived  its  chief  secondary  acceptation  'instead  of, 
in  exchange  for,  on  acoonnt  of,  because.' 
"lUJ}^  Bel.  pron.  of  both  gend.  and  numb,  used  here  as  a  rel.  conj.  'that' 

This  rel.  is  very  fireqaently  preceded    (as  in  this  instance)  by 
nntn  ^^  another  connective  particle  whenever  it  is  used  (as  in  this 

instance)  with  referenoe  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  preceding 
sentence  or  clause.    The  use  of  1QJ|S(  tlHtn  ^^^  ^^  \^»a^  is 

emphatic,  expressing  more  distinctly  the  idea  of  reward,  ^pro  eo 

auod.'  • 

iph.  pret  3d.  pen.  smg.  mas.  ab  f^*^;  to  be  naked,  to  make 

T  VI  r  T  T 

naked  or  bare  ;  empty,  pour  out,  i.  e.  to  give  up  one's  life  \  to 
expose,  (see  PsaL  oxlL  8.,  and  Philip  iL  7.) 
tllTab  '^^  ™*8'  8*°fi»'  with  pref  \  for  f|b  ab  t\'^  ^  ^^  ^^  naturally, 

•       •  • 

and  by  violence  ;  to  put  to  death,  kill.  slay. 
iVfiS  n.  com.  sing,  with  suff.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  "Qg^  to  respire, 

;    -  -    T 

take  breath,  refresh  oneself,  "gg^  is  here  used  for  4ife  or  soul,' 

••  •• 

as  the  principle  of  life.    The  whole  phrase  i"0B5  tWT^  n*l5rt 

^He  poured  out,  made  bare  or  exposed  His  life,  or  soul  unto  the 
death/  is  very  expressive  of  the  Messiah's  voluntary  and  unre- 
served exposure  'even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.' 
J^jj^l  Prep,  'with/  and  -j  copulative. 

••   •  • 

■    •     ^^  • 

0*^51158  Participial  n.  mas.  pi.  of  5"0g  ab  5"B3B  to  revolt,  rebel ;  to  sin, 


-    T 


transgress,  especially  against  God.  ^ 

XWfA  Niph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  f^^)^  ^  divide,  separate  ;  to 


T     T 


assign,  appoint ;  to  number ;  Niph.  pass,  to  be  numbered ; 
reflex,  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  numbered.  This  is  expressive  of 
the  Messiah's  voluntary  sufferings.  St  Mark's  application  of 
the  phrase  nD?a5  0*^511)8  fli^l  says  Dr.  Alex.,  pointo  out  but 

T      •  •        •  •        • 

one  of  the  many  remarkable  coincidences  which  ^were  brought 
about  by  Providence  between  the  prophecies  and  the  circumstan- 
ces  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 


J^ 
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quests.  The  world's  conversion  to  Christ  must  be  regarded  in 
both  these  views.  The  power  of  Godliness,  we  are  told,^hall  on& 
lay  pervade  all  ranks  of  people ;  bat  this  saving  power  must  be 

{^;)p|n  Pers.  pron.  8d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  with  pref.   ^  copulative.    This 

separable  form  of  the  pers.  pron.  is  used  here  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  as  the  subject  of  the  following  verb. 
K^n  ^'  ^^'  ^^^S*  ^^  l^tDH  to  ^^i  mike  a  &lse  step ;  to  sin  ;  to  offer 

»       ••  T        T 

as  a  sin-offering,  and  hence,  to  expiate,  cleanse,  or  free  from  sin. 
n*!*?!^  -^^j*  P^-  ^^  i*t  •^  iSI  to  be  or  become  many,  numerous,  &o. 

2^tD^  ^^^'  P^^'  ^^'  P^*^'  ^^°£*  ^^'  ^^  KtD)  to  lift  or  take  up  ;  as 

T    T  T   T 

nSP\n~ln&^  ^fc^tD^I  *'^^  ^^^"^  ^P  ^^®  "^V  O^n.  vii.  17. ;  to 
bear  with  any  one,  as  "^^^jl^tD  '^^  ^^^^  °^^/  ^^^  ™*  8. ;  to 

•  T 

bear  any  one's  sin,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  punishment  of  sin  upon 
oneself,  as  ^jj^n  1153  IStt  BilD5-»b  S^tt  '"^^J  doth  not  the 

son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father'  I  ^jj^n  "liya  ViV}^  Sb  IS 
13n  liySl  SB'^  b55  i&^l  ^^^  ^on  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 

the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son,' 
£zek.  xviii.  19,  20. ;  to  bear  the  punishment  of  one's  own  sin, 
^  il^^n  KtS^I  ^^^  ^^  shall  J)ear  his  sin/  Lev.  zxiv.  15. ;   to 

:    V        T  T  . 

take  away  one's  sin,  i.  e.  to  expiate,  make  atonement  for  sin,  as 
j^nyj^  liy-flS^  flfc^igb  *to  atone  for  the  sin  of  the  congrega- 
tion,' Lev.  X.  17.;  to  pardon  sin  as  "ififc^lDn  ll5  flStDS  ttflfi^l 

.^T-]-.         T  TT  T-: 

'and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin,'  Psal.  xxxii.  5.  ;  &c. 
j3*^5«Q)g5l  Participial  n.  mas.  pi.  of  yoB  with  pref.  ^  copul.  and  pref.  ^  for 

•  •  • 

nb  ab  5"0S  to  revolt,  &c.,  see  above. 

-    :  -   T 

y^^jE)'!  Hiph.  fut  3d  pers.  sing  mas  ab  2?^g  used  here  in  its  good  sense, 

-      •   :  -  -    T 

i.  e.  to  assail  with  petitions,  i.  e.  to  urge,  entreat,  &c.  The  act 
of  intercession  spoken  of  here,  is  very  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  indefinite  future,  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  continuously 
carried  on.  This  is  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  rule  :-*When  in  speaking  of  a  present  state  or 
action  the  wr^^r's  attention  dwells  rather  on  its  future  contin- 
uance than  oni;  ilti  commencement,  he  employes  the  future  tense. 
This  takes  place  when  a  general  proposition  is  made  which  will 
always  hold  good,  e.  g.   pipb  DDVI  BDH  S??©*^  '*  ^^^e  man 

hears,  and  increases  his  knowledge,'  Prov.  i.  5.  Nord.  Heb. 
Gram.  sect.  964.  2.  c'  According  to  the  whole  context,  the  act 
of  intercession  here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  and  New  Testa- 
ment sense. 
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imparted  to  the  sinner,  for  we  cannot  make  oarselvee  to  differ. 
Hence,  none,  whether  hi^h  or  low,  learned  or  unlearned,  ever  can 
nnfeignedly  yield  themselves  up  to  Christ,  without  being  given  to 
Him  by  the  r  ather.    Of  this  gift,  Christ  thus  speaks,  oUsig  ^uwxrai 

aurhv  sv  <r^  s(fx<^ji  ^M-^p*.  [J?"'  "^^5  ^0  ^^^  Father's  gift,  Christ,  we 
are  told,  divides  unto  Himself  as  a  spoil.  Satan,  the  prince  of 
this  world,  had  usurped  a  power  over  mankind,  but  Christ  riv 
&pX*J7Sv  T%  (fwTTipIaff  who  is  stronger  than  he,  both  overcame  and  took 
from  him  the  armour  wherein  he  trusted ;  [see  Luke,  xi,  22,]  divi- 
ded, is  now  dividing,  and  will  still  divide  the  spoil,  till  the  whole 
world  shall  savingfy  know  Him.    Accordingly,  He  '  the  T^jj 

D''?3!S$b  n^S??^  leader  and  commander  of  the  people,'  [Is.  Iv,  4,] 

•    ■   •  • 

• 

engaged  with  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and,  *  by  death,  destroy- 
ed him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil.'  [Heb.  ii,  14.] 
On  the  cross,  we  are  assured  that.  He  ^  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it.'  [Col.  ii,  15.]  And,  in  His  ascension.  He  'fed  captivity  cap- 
tive, received  gifts  for  men :  Yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the 
Lord  God  mignt  dwell  among  them.'  [Psal.  Ixviii,  18.]  Tlius  did 
Jesus  wrest  the  *  many,'  i.  e.  the  church  reconciled  to  Jehovah  bv 
faith  in  himself,  from  the  firm  grasp  of  the  Apostate  Angel ;  ana, 
thus  must  we  Christians,  like  faituful  warriors,  strive  to  fight  a 

food  warfare — '  the  good  fight  of  faith ;'  having  truth  for  the  gir- 
le  of  our  loins — righteousness  for  our  breastplate — the  Gospel  of 
peace  for  our  greaves-faith  for  our  shield — God's  word  for  our  hel- 
met and  oursword^raying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  the  spirit,  [see  Eph.  vi,  10-18.] 

In  the  following  clause,  the  prophet,  being  full  of  the  Messiah's 
most  amazing  love,  in  voluntarily  ofiering  Himself  as  an  effecient 
sacrifice  to  expiate  human  guilt,  once  more  recapitulates  the 
ground  of  the  Messiah's  most  glorious  reward : 

Because  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death. 
How  beautifully  harmonious  with  these  gracious  words  is  the 
language  of  our  blessed  Master !  '  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  nave  pow- 
er to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.'  [Job.  x,  17, 
18.]     Yes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  did  indeed"^  Sl^ilie  for  the  express 

Burpose  of  laying  down  His  life  a  ransom  i6Y  hfcless  sinners ;  and 
[e,  in  His  infinite  mercy  and  love,  voluntarily  and  unreservedly 
exposed  Himself  to  death  in  our  stead,  as  the  original  words  of 
our  text  forcibly  express.  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  shedding  or 
pouring  fourth  of  His  most  precious  blood,  when  his  hands,  feet, 
and  side  were  pierced  with  the  nails  and  the  soldier's  spear,  when 
suspended  upon  the  cross.    This  same  reason  of  Christ^  exaltation 
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is  also  assigDed  by  St.  Paul.  [Philip,  ii,  9.] 

"And  He  was  numbered  with  transgressors." 

The  minute  fulfillment  of  this-  prophetic  record  did  not  fail  to 
strike  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  in  a  very  forcible  manner ;  [Mark 
XV,  28,]  but  his  specific  application  does  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
whole  sense  of  the  prediction.  To  mark  the  ignominy  that  He 
was  to  endure  for  us,  Jesus  was  indeed  numbered  with  transgress- 
ors of  the  most  atrocious  character,  bearing  in  His  own  person  the 
load  of  our  iniquities,  and  enduring  the  curse  and  condemnation 
due  to  the  sinner. 

"And  bare  the  sin  of  many." 

This  is  a  brief  but  most  comprehensive  reason,  why  the  Holy 
and  Just  One  had  thus  to  travail  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength, 
in  submitting  to  such  an  ignominious  oeath  upon  the  cross.    To 
this  effect  the  Holy  Spirit  infallibly  testifies  that,  the  immaculate 
Jesus  was  indeed  '  Such  an  High  Priest  as  became  us,  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners ;'  [Heb.  vii,  26,]  '  The  Lamb 
widiout  blemish,  and  without  spot ;'  [1  Peter,  i,  19,] ;  '  that  He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  Him  is  no  sin ;' 
[1  John,  iii,  6,] ;  and  that  He  'was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many.  [Heb.  ix,  28.]    Hence,  the  right  and  Just  Gospel  demand 
for  faith  in,  and  obedience  to  him  as  the  Almighty  Saviour  ;  for, 
^  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  where- 
by we  must  be  saved,'  but  the  ever  blessed  name  of  the  Holy  Je- 
sus, who,  in  order  to  effect  a  full  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  entire 
pardon  and  complete  salvation  of  the  sinner,  'humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 
[Philip  ii,  8.] 

'And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.' 

This  was  fulfilled  even  when  suspended  upon  the  cross.  '  Father 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  [Luke,  xxiii,  24.] 
The  Messiah's  intercession  is  here  introduced  as  another  ground, 
on  which  the  increase  and  aggrandizement  of  His  Kingdom  may 
be  expected.  The  Messiah  was  not  only  to  offer  Himself  as  a  sac- 
rifice for  sin,  and  to  enter  into  Heaven  with  His  own  blood,  but  He 
was  to  make  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  In  His 
mediatorial  office;  Christ,  very  effectually  pleads  the  merit  of  His 
death  to  procure  the  salvation  of  all  who  come  unto  God  through 
Him.  Christ  being  our  everlasting  High  Priest,  Sacrifice,  Inter- 
cessor, and  Mediator,  we  are  fully  assured,  Ms  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.'  [Heb.  vii,  25.] 

Since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  there  was  not  a  day 
which  did  not  witness  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  intercession. 
We  behold  it  in  the  conversion  of  the  thousands  on  the  day  of 
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Penticost,  [Acts,  ii,  41,]  and  of  the  thousands  who  beard  and  be- 
lieved the  word  preached  by  Peter  and  John  in  Solomon's  Temple, 
[Acts,  iv,  4,]  ;  in  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  faith  unto  the  (Jeo- 
tiles,  [Acts,  xiv,  27,]  ;  in  the  conversion  of  the  mightiest,  noblest, 
and  most  civilized  nations,  who,  with  their  kings  and  rulers  did,  wor- 
ship,  are  worshipping,  and  ever  will  worship  and  exalt  the^  name  of 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  their  God ;  and,  in  the  invincible  faith  of 
the  Church,  who  rejoicing  in  what  God  had  done  for  the  Salvation  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  immortal  souls,  is  still  knocking  at  the  door  of 
mercy,  looking  for  that  blessed  period  when  *at  the  name  of  Je- 
sus every  knee  shall  bow,  of  thin^  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  ana  that  every  tongue  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  Glory  of  God  the  Father.'  [PhiL 
ii,  10,  11.] 

Thus,  by  the  Almighty's  help,  we  have  gone  minutely  into  eve- 
IT  verse,  showing  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  that  this  most  important^^portion  of  Holy  Writ 
Lad  none  for  its  most  Glorious  theme  but  the  person  of  the  Messi- 
ah— Jesus  of  Nazareth  whose  humilation  was  and  is  unequalled 
and  whose  glory  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  altogether  unparalleled* 
Let  us  then  earnestly  pray,  that  the  condition  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  who  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins  by  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  Glory,  may  be  a  waminffto  us  not  to  *  crucify  to  ourselves 
the  Son  of  God  afresh,  andput  Him  to  an  open  shame.'  Let  us, 
^  watch,  and  pray '  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  enable  us  to  stand  fast 
in  our  hiffh  and  glorious  calling.  'Let  us  not  be  high  minded,  but 
fear.'  '  For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  we  must  'take 
heed  lest  He  spare  not  us,'  and  cause  the  repentant  Israelite  to 
turn  upon  us,  and  address  us  in  the  following  beautiful,  bnt  search- 
ing lines  of  Bishop  Heber  : 

And  who  art  thou  that  mournest  me,  replied  the  ruined  grey, 
And  fear'st  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a  cast — away? 
I  am  a  dried  and  abject  branch,  my  place  is  given  to  thee ; 
But  woe  to  every  barren  graft  of  that  wild  olive  tree. 

Our  day  of  Grace  is  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of  mercy  spent, 
For  heavy  was  my  children's  crime,  and  strong  their  punish- 
ment. 
Yet  gaze  not  idly  on  our  fall, — but,  sinners,  warned  be. 
Who  spared  not  His  chosen  seed,  may  send  His  wrath  on  thee. 

Our  day  of  Grace  is  sunk  in  night,  thy  noon  is  in  its  prime, 
Oh  1  turn  and  seek  thy  Saviours  face  in  this  accepted  time  1 
So,  Gentile,  may  Jerusalem  a  lesson  prove  to  thee. 
And  in  the  new  Jerusalem  thy  home  forever  be. 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.   ^ 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us,  that  in  deriving  proofs  of  the  exis- 
tence, character,  and  attributes  of  God  from  the  works  of  nature, 
many  writers  on  the  subject,  had  at  least  neglected  one  important 
jSeld  of  argument,  where  advantages  to  the  cause  of  Natural 
Theology  might  be  reaped. 

We  have  many  able  treatises  to  prove  the  existence,  aud  to 
illustrate  the  perfections  of  Deity,  by  the  ordinary  cumulative 
arguments  of  contrivance  and  design  everywhere  apparent,  from 
the  pens  of  such  men  as  Kay,  Derham,  Butler,  Paley,  Chalmers, 
Brougham,  and  the  authors  of  the  splendid  Bridgewater  Treatises; 
but  to  a  great  degree,  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  or  to  the  relations  of  these  to  the 
inorganic ;  or  have  ranged  through  the  skies,  and  discovered 
wisoom  in  the  arrangement  of  planets,  suns  and  adamantine 
spheres. 

But  we  inquire  why  not  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  with  that 
which  must  be  fundamental  to  all  other  arguments,  and  must 
antedate  them  all  ?  Why  not  dig  deep  and  found  the  argument 
upon  which  so  much  depends,  upon  the  very  ci'ystalline  rocks 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  globe  ?  And  rise  from  these  to 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven  ? 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  many  facts,  laws,  relations,  evidences 
of  design,  or  of  rational  intuition,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  striking, 
developed  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  amon^  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  than  those 
which  are  adduced  from  higher  departments  of  nature.  And 
chance,  or  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  has  little  to  do  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

But  the  acute  Paley,  at  the  opening  of  his  lucid  argument 
disparages  all  wisdom  in  stones^  ana  of  course  in  all  minerals,  for 
every  thing  not  animal  and  vegetable  is  mineral.  So  also  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  on  Natural  Theology,  he  proceeds  on  the 
same  assumption :  "  now  inert  matter  ia  out  of  the  question  •  and 
organized  substance  includes  marks  of  contrivance."*  Chalmers 
also  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise 
speaks  in  a  similar  strain.  It  is  not  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  endowment  of  matter  with  certain  properties  and  laws 


•These  facts  are  noticed  in  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  toI.  1,  ch.  xxili. 
Aluo  by  Mantell,  Wonders  of  Geology,  vol.  II.  page  898.  "  The  pebble  rejected  by 
the  divine,  as  affording  no  evidence  of  design,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  geologisi 
a  striking  proof  of  infinite  wisdom.'* 
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as  materials  to  employ  iu   making  organic  bein^,  and  antecedent 
in^idea  to  their  constraction,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  attributes.    But  for  the  most  part  to  the  skill  dis- 
played in  the  ^^dispositions  of  matter,''  in  certain  figures ;  just  as 
if  some  Demiurgus  had  happened  to  pass  this  way,  and  finding 
the  earth  made,  with  all  its  chemical  and  mechanical  laws,  having 
had  no  hand  in  ordaining  them,  should  proceed  to  turn  them  to 
account,  in  fashioning  animals  and  plants  where  none  bad  ever 
been  before,  and  should  add  the  vital  force  to  the  laws  he  found 
existing. 

It  is  true  (he  says  page  20)  that  we  accredit  the  author  of  those 
[specimens  of  natural  mechanism]  with  the  creation  and  laws  of 
matter,  as  well  as  its  dispositions  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  its 
bein^  in  the  latter  and  not  in  the  farmer^  where  the  manifestations 
of  skill  are  not  apparent,  or  where  the  chief  argument  for  a 
divinity  lies."  And  so  he  continues,  as  if,  because  the  endowing 
of  matter  previous  to  its  organization,  with  certain  properties  and 
law,  was  not  aU^  or  the  cnief  thing,  it  was  not  wortn  noticing  ] 
seeming  to  forget  that  those  properties  were  involved  in  the  organ-  '■ 
ization,  given  in  reference  to  it,  so  constituted  as  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  Divine  Architect  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  shapes  of  things,  and  communicate  life.  We  see  not  bow  tSe 
two  things  between  which  he  makes  so  great  a  distinction  can 
well  be  separated  from  one  another,  and  shall  speak  further  on 
this  point  hereafter. 

It  is  true  that  some  writers  on  these  subjects  touch  oceasionaUf 
on  the  points  which  we  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss — as  Hitch- 
cock in  his  Religion  of  Geology,*  Buckland  and  Prout,  in  their 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  some  of  the  writers  of  which  series  of  worh 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  an  understanding  with  one  another,  so 
as  to  keep  their  departments  distinct;  and  they  are  too  diffaseon 
some  points,  and  too  concise  on  others.  And  it  strikes  us  that 
Prout's  chemistry  hardly  answers  the  purpose  intended  in  the 
series,  so  well  as  many  other  works  on  the  subject,  prepared  with- 
out that  object  in  view. 

We  propose  to  pass  by  the  ordinary  argument  from  adaptation  ; 
and  design,  or  what  Chalmers  calls  the  '^  dispositions  of 
matter,"  in  the  organic  kingdom  ;  that  derived  from  astronomv  ^ 
and  from  geology,  for  which  its  advocates  set  up  so  high  claims;|  \ 
and  descend  to  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  structure  and  compo-  i 
sition  of  unorganized  mineral  bodies  ;  to  place  ourselves  almost  as 


*  Particularly  Lecture  V.  So  Harris  io  Pre  Adamite  Earth.  And  the  author  ot 
<*  Plurality  of  Worlds/'  pages  248  and  264. 

f  Prof.  Hitchcock  claims,  **  that  the  illustrations  of  natural  religion  from  Gedoaj. 
are  more  numerous  and  important  than  from  any  other  and  perhaps  lul  other  aeitnoM.* 
Elementary  Geol.  ed.  25,  page  866.  Religion  and  Geology  passim. 
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if  we  had  come  here  and  studied  all  these  sciences  that  bear 
npon  this  subject,  before  Divine  power  had  gone  another  step, 
and  had  introduced  vegetables  and  animals — to  stand  at  the 
vanishing  point  of  organisms  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  at  the 
dividingline  between  the  reign  of  mere  mechanical  and  chemical 
laws,  and  the  commencement  of  that  peculiar  force  called  vital, 
organic.  And  while  some  would  banish  final  causes  from  the 
domain  of  physical  science,  we  think  that  an  abundance  of  facts 
may  be  brought  forward,  from  the  laws  of  mere  brute  matter, 
evidencing  design,  and  constituting  a  ideological  argument  for 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  But  in  the 
first  place,  we  may  suggest  some  reasons  why  this  field  of  argu- 
ment has  been  less  explored  than  most  others.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, 

1.  That  the  facts  that  bear  upon  this  form  of  argumentation, 
are  not  so  obvious  as  in  some  other  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
they  are  not  so  much  open  to  inspection  m  every  day  life,  as  those 
presented  in  some  other  walks  of  science. 

2.  The  peculiar  pursuits  of  many  writers  have  led  them  alto- 
gether in  other  directions. 

3.  Other  sources. of  argument,  by  which  the  footsteps  of  the 
Creator  are  traced,  are  so  abundant,  and  the  evidences  of  wisdom 
80  marked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  therefore 
other  points  have  claimed  the  preference. 

4.  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the 
deeper  secrets  of  nature  have  been  revealed,  to  the  patient 
research  of  modem  science.  And  more  especially  since  the  dis- 
covery of  electro  galvanism,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  high 
priests  of  nature,  a  powerful  instrument  of  analysis,  so  that  a 
powerful  argument  could  be  constructed  here.  But  now  the  most 
acute  and  active  minds  in  Christendom,  are  pushing  their  investi- 

Stions  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  powers,  and  lifting  the  vail 
>m  the  most  intricate  processes  of  nature. 

5.  That  rigid  immutable  order  which  is  found  to  prevail ;  that 
eternal  sameness  fixed  as  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth, 
which  really  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  seems 
in  the  view  of  some  to  detract  from  it,  and  to  ^ive  some  advantage 
to  the  infidel,  as  if  there  was  some  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  "  fixing  nature  fast  in  fate,"  without  any  controlling, 
intelligent  free  agent. 

This  everlasting  unchangeableness  seems  to  deny  will  and 
purpose  in  any  contriver,  as  if  every  event  here  must  be  so,  of 
course ;  as  the  scoffer  says,  ^^  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;"  "  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming 
then  i  We  see  no  evidence  of  a  God,  but  of  blind  unconscious 
law."  Says  Trench,  "  if  in  one  sense,  the  orderly  workings  of 
nature  reveal  the  glory   of  God,  in  another  they  hide  that  glory 
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from  our  eyes ;  if  thej  oa^ht  to  make  as  continually  remember 
Him,  yet  there  is  danger  that  they  lead  us  to  forget  Him,  until 
this  world  around  us  shall  prove,  not  a  translucent  medium 
through  which  we  look  to  Him,  but  a  thick  impenetrable  vail, 
concealing  Him  wholly  from  our  sight.  Were  there  no  other 
purpose  in  the  miracles  than  this,  namely,  to  testify  the  liberty  of 
Ood^  and  to  affirm  the  will  of  God,  which  however  it  habitually 
shows  itself  in  nature,  is  yet  more  than  and  above  nature,  were 
it  only  to  break  the  link  in  that  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
else  we  should  come  to  regard  as  itself  God,  as  the  iron  chain  of 
an  inexorable  necessity,  binding  heaven  no  less  than  earth,  they 
would  serve  a  great  purpose."* 

6.  Some  entertain  apprehensions   in  reference   especially  to 
arguments  drawn  from  physical  science,  as  if  they  detracted  so 
much   from  other  and  higher  sources,  and  interfered   with  the 
Christian  evidences ;  as   if  the  spiritual  was  not*based  upon  the 
natural — and  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  was  not  the  footstool 
of  Him  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens.f 

We  begin  then,  where  most  naturally  all  evidence  of  contri- 
Tance  and  design  should  commence,  with  the  atomic  constitatioa 
of  matter.  Just  as  letters  are  the  first  elements  of  all  speech, 
and  they  combined,  make  words,  and  words  put  together  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
constitute  sentences,  and  discourse ;  so  here  is  the  a.  b.  c  of 
Natural  Theology  ;  here  are  the  first  rudiments  of  that  langaage 
of  sensible  signs,  things^  by  which  He  who  moves  the  mighhr 
machine  of  the  universe,  and  in  every  part  of  which  He  la 
present,  communicates  His  thoughts  to  men. 

A  certain  writer  remarks  that  '^the  fact  of  design  may  be 
inferred  from  any  degree  of  regularity  however  imperfect,  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  chance."  % 

There  are  at  present  about  60  elementary  substances,  or  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  matter  recognized  among  chemists,  by  the  uoioQ 
of  which  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  andin  many  proportions, all 
the  bodies  with  which  we  are  conversant  are  composed  ;  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  much  dif- 
ferent in  their  composition  from  our  earth. |  And  this  fact  of 
itself  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
substances,  which  are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  which  affect  our 


*Note8  on  Miracles,  page  24. 

fPre  Adamite  Earth,  p.  119. 

^  See  Chalmers  on  man,  chap.  iv.  and  HcCosh  on  Diyine  Got.  127. 

I  Though  the  combiiiationB  of  matter  in  meteoric  stones  are  different  from  ihose  ol 
cosmical  origin,  yet  the  elements  are  the  same;  '*they  are  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  be  brought  in  possible  contaet  with  that  which  is  foreign  to  out  plaoet."  Hooi- 
boitd's  COADUM.  Toi.l,  p.  136. 
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bodies  and  minds  so  variously,  and  of  which  our  bodies  and  all 
other  or^nic  bodies  are  composed,  there  are  only  60  kinds  of 
matter,  f 

But  still  more  worthy  of  our  admiration  is  it,  that  it  is  now 
demonstrated  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Wollaston,  Dalton,  Gay 
Lossac,  Thenard,  Thomson,  Berzelius,  and  others,  that  there  are, 
in  each  of  these  elementary  kinds  of  substances,  certain  ultimate 
particles,  or  atoms,  beyond  which  chemical  analysis  cannot  carry 
HI.    Thus  the  question  so  long  a&^itated  concerning  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter  is  at  length  settled.     These  are  not  the 
^^monads"  of  Democritus,  nor  the  animated  particles  ot  Buffbn, 
Dor  the  "  numbers"  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  ;  nor  the  small  por- 
tions of  space  made  impenetrable  by  some ;  nor  the  mathemati- 
eil  points  of  Boscovich,  but  indestructible,  intransmutable,  and 
infinitely  small  solid   particles  of  matter,   the  direct  objects  of 
creative  power.      As  Newton,  long  ago  expressed  it,  ^'  the  author 
of  nature  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  im- 
penetrable particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures  as  most  conduced 
to  the  end  for  which  He  created  them."    This  is  the  inference, 
and  the  argument  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  so  often   quoted,  that 
where  so  many  separate  things  are  exactly  alike,  this  is  inconsist-' 
ent  with  chance,  and  implies  some  cause  in  operation  independent 
of  themselves,  and  antecedent  to  their   existence.     As  they  are 
£oand  in  combination  in   certain  definite  and  unalterable  propor- 
tions, essential  to  the  nature  of  such  substance  thus  compounded, 
this  shows  that  this  has  been  arranged  by  some  mind ;  they  conla 
not  have   given  themselves  this  quality,   both  of  existing  and 
combining  in  exactly  always  the  same  proportion ;  each  kind  of 
matter  having  its  own  shape   and  size  and  weight  of  particles."^ 
Oar  minds  of  necessity  inier  here  intention,  purpose,  from  the 
facts  in  the  case.    And  that  the  qualities  of  these  particles  are 
not  necessary,  but  are  subiect  to  the  will  and  direction  of  their 
creator,   will  appear  further,   when   we   come  to  speak  of  their 
combining  in  multiple  proportions. 

We  have  spoken  ot  the  size  and  weight  of  these  atoms ;  and 
thoagh  we  cannot  inspect  them  individually,  yet  according  to 
Trout's  law,  we  know  their  relative  weight  as  compared  with 
hydrogen,  which,  entering  into  combination  in  smaller  proportion 
thiQ  any  other  known  substance,  is  taken  for  unity,  though  we 
know  not  its  weight.  And  the  farther  analysis  has  proceeded,  the 
more  this  law  has  been  verified,  decimal  fractions  dropped,  and 
the  combining  numbers  of  the  elements  stated  in  whole  numbers. 
Jost  as  in  arithmetic,  it  is  common  to  say,  ^^  three  barley  corns 


*  Religion  of  Geology,  page  158.  Sir  J.  Herschell  oq  the  Btudj  of  Nat.  Philosopbj, 
».  27. 
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make  one  inch ;  twelve  inches  make  one  foot,"  &c.,  while  the 
length  of  the  barley  com  itself  at  the  base  is  undetermined ;  so 
we  say  of  these  elements,  they  enter  into  union  with  one  another, 
carbon,  in  the  proportion  of  6 ;  salphar  of  16 ;  oxygen,  8 ;  iron, 
28,  <&c.,  meaning  in  each  case  so  many  times  the  weight  of  the 
number  that  stands  far  hydrogen.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
those  substances  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  unite  also  in  regular  proportions  by  volume^  at  the  same 
time  that  they  do  by  weight,  but  the  numbers  that  express  their 
volumes^  are  different  from  the  weights.* 

Whether  the  atomic  theory  as  held  by  the  ancients  be  true  or 
not ;  or  whatever  assumptions  may  be  necessary  to  make  these 
facts  coincide  with  that,  these  are  not  only  observed  facts,  bnt 
demonstrated  laws ;  and  though  they  relate  to  matters  so  small, 
they  are  among  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  of  modem  times, 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  chemical  science,  giving  it  a  mathe- 
matical basis,  and  rendering  it  an  exact  science. 

That  these  atoms  are  minute  beyond  all  our  comprehension, 
will  appear  in  various  ways.  It  has  been  estimated  tnat  a  grtin 
of  gold  can  be  divided  mechanically  so  that  80,000,000,000,000  of 
parts  can  be  seen  by  the  eye,  and  the  presumption  is  that  ehemieoi 
division  would  carry  it  still  farther.  Ehrenburg,  the  Prossiu 
naturalist,  discovered  the  fossil  shells  of  animalcules  so  minnte 
that  41,000,000,000  only  filled  the  space  of  a  cubic  inch;  hoir 
many  particles  then  in  each  separate  shell?  He  also  speaks  of 
infusoria  so  small  that  500,000,000  of  them  exist  in  a  drop  of 
water,  and  find  ample  sea-room.  And  these,  too,  not  mere  Idof- 
ganic  particles,  endowed  with  vitality ;  but  furnished  with  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  organs ;  with  circulating  juices,  and  contri- 
vances just  as  elaborate  as  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 
What  then  must  we  think  of  the  ultimate  particles  that  compose 
each  organ,  of  each  animal  ?t  It  is  probable  that  each  one  con- 
tains millions. 

Above,  how  high,  pros^ressiTe  life  mAj  go : 
Around,  how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below  I 

As  in  the  heavens  that  roll  over  our  heads  there  are  objects  so 
vast,  motions  so  swift,  distances  so  immense,  that  astonished 
thought  recoils  upon  itself  at  their  contemplation ;  so  when  the 
mind  is  directed  to  that  no  less  wonderful  world  under  our  feet; 
to  the  infinite  descent  of  animated  existence;  and  to  these  as  oaly 
the  starting  points  of  another  infinitesimal  series  of  magnitadeS| 


I 


*We  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  sesqui  series,  and  of  isomorphs. 

f  **  The  milky  way  and  the  fixed  stars  of  animal  life  which  the  microscope  reYesU  to 
us. 

Natnra  in  minimis  maxima  est.    See  Lyell's  Eltmentt  Vol.  I,  page  68.    MantelTi 
Wooden,  Vol.  II,  p.  900. 
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80  far  down  as  almost  to  realise  the  idea  of  mathematical  points 
that  have  position  bat  not  magnitude ;  we  are  here  no  less  than 
in  the  other  case,  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement,  at  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  that  God,  who  shows  his  signs  in  the  minute, 
as  well  as  in  the  vast. 

And  those  who  have  led  us  into  these  secret  and  minute  opera- 
tions of  nature,  deserve  to  have  their  names  recorded  with  tnose, 
who  have  made  such  revelations  in  the  oceans  of  space ;  ^'  detected 
stars  in  their  deep  recess,  widened  creation,"  written  their  names 
in  heaven,  and  bounded  their  fame  by  the  limits  of  the  universe. 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions  is  still  moce  astonishing;  that 
when  elements  unite  in  more  proportions  than  one,  they  always 
bear  some  simple  relation  to  one  another.  And  thesame  substance 
whether  made  in  the  beginning  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Creator; 
composed  by  the  regular  operation  of  His  natural  laws  at  any  time 
since ;  or  by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  to  day ;  or  by  ten 
thousand  men  in  different  parts  ot  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  is 
always  found  to  contain  the  same  elements  combined  in  the  scmie 
VKiy.  This  law  men  cannot  alter  any  more  than  they  can  move 
the  sun  from  his  course.  If  we  vary  the  proportion  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  we  change  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

For  instance,  if  we  take  the  most  common  substance,  water ; 
we  find  both  by  analysis,  and  by  synthesis. 

1.  One  atom  of  hydrogen,  weight  1,  and  one  atom  oxygen,  8 
times  as  heavy. 

2.  One  atom  of  hydrogen,  weight  1,  and  two  of  oxygen,  16. 

3.  Ozone,  one  atom  ot  hydrogen,  weight  1,  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, 24. 

This  fact  itself,  that  bodies  combine  in  regular  proportion  by 
weight,  shows  contrivance,  and  forethought;  but  much  more 
striking  is  it,  when  we  consider  that  with  each  molecule  of  one 
ingredient  added,  the  other  remaining  the  same,  we  have  a  *dif- 
ferent  substance.  The  properties  of  each  successive  product,  have 
been  determined  upon  separately :  and  so  different  are  they,  that 
it  is  the  same  in  the  end  as  if  the  number  of  elements  had  been 
indefinitely  increased.  And  here  is  to  our  view  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  necessary  existence  and  properties  of  matter. 
For  if  so,  then  the  more  of  any  kind  in  a  combmation,  the  more 
the  product,  at  every  step,  must  partake  of  the  qualities  and  pro- 
perties of  that  one;  just  as  when  we  dissolve  common  salt  in 
water,  the  more  we  advance  towards  saturation,  the  stronger  is 
the  taste  of  the  salt.  The  increase  of  the  particles  of  any  one 
kind,  could  not  change  the  nature  of  the  new  substance.  But  how 
is  it  here?  We  all  know  the  nature  of  water — when  pure,  it  is 
colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless ;  freezing  at  32  deg.  <&c.  But  when 
we  add  to  it  another  portion  of  oxygen,  and  instead  of  the  pro- 
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portions  1  to  8,  we  have  1  to  16,  we  then  produce  one  of  the 
most  singular  liquids  known.    It  is  not  like  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
water,  or  anything  else.    It  is  abont  once  and  a  half  as  heavy  as 
water,  nauseous  and  disgusting  to  the  taste ;  and  no  degree  of 
cold  has  ever  reduced  it  to  a  solid  form.    It  whitens  the  skm,  and 
is  very  easily  decomposed ;  and  while  water  enters  into  a  great 
variety  of  compounds,  this  has  no  tendency  to  nnite  with  other 
bodies.    The  change  in  this  case  is  just  as  great,  and  the  properties 
are  as  much  contrasted  with  water,  simply  bv  adding  one  propo^ 
tion  of  one  ingredient,  as  would  be  in  tne  solution  oi  salt,  if  after 
proceeding  to  a  certain  point,  upon  adding  more  saline  particleSi 
It  became  sweet  I    And  singular  as  these  facts  are,  the  addition 
of  a  third  portion  of  oxygen  is  no  less  so,  if  the  composition  of 
oxone  be  what  is  now  supposed,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it 
pure,  and  to  analyse  it  quantitively.* 

It  has  the  smell  of  chlorine ;  is  in  a  gasisous  form ;  has  powerftd 
oxydisin^  agencies ;  rapidly  destroys  organic  substances,  and  18 
supposed  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere.     Why  shonld 
two  portions  of  oxygen  make  a  heavy  liquid  but  three^  a  light ' 
gas? 

The  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  illustrates  these  laws  more 
perfectly  perhaps  than  any  other  case  furnished  by  chemistry. 
We  have, 

1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen^  1.  atom  nit  weight  14^  and  1.  oxygen,   & 

2.  Deutoxide  "         1.  .  "      *<        «      14,    "    2.      "        16. 

3.  nyponitrotts  acid,  1.    "      "        <*      14,    "    3.      "        24, 

4.  Nitrous  acid,  1.     "       "        '*       14,    "    4.      "        82. 

5.  Nitric  acid,  1.    «      *'        "      14,    «    5.      "        40. 

Now  let  us  briefly  examine  each  of  these  compounds.  The 
first  is  the  well  known  laughing  gas,  which,  when  inhaled  in  small 
quantities,  produces  pleasing  sensations,  and  insensibility  to  paio; 
tliese  effects  soon  pass  off  without  injury  ;  it  is  also  colorless. 

But  what  a  contrast  in  the  second,  which  differs  onlv  by  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  It  is  poisonous^  cannot  be  tasted,  inhaled,  or 
even  smelled  ;  and  the  attempt  to  inhale  it  is  most  dangerous.  It 
is  colorless,  but  when  mixed  with  the  air  forms  red  fumes. 

The  third  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  ilice  liquid,  but  very, 
volatile,  and  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  red. 

The  fourth  is  a  liquid,  colorless  when  cold,  straw  yellow  when 
warm,  orange  yellow  when  warmer ;  deep  red  in  vapor  and  very  *  I 
corrosive. 

The  fifth  is  the  well  known  aqua-fortis,  once  and  a  half 


*"  Shown  by  Bunsen  to  be  a  combiDEtion  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  with  three  o^ 
oxygen,"  BegoAuli's  Ch.  Vol.  II.  p.  88. 
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keAvy  as  water,  stains  the  skin  yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  most 

Jowerfal  agents  known.  And  yet  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
ients  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Oxygen  itself  is  not  poisonous,  with  one  portion  of  nitro- 
gen it  is  most  pleasant  to  breathe ;  why  then  such  a  change  of 
properties  by  adain^  2,  8  or  4  more  atoms  to  it?  Certainly  here  is 
proof  that  the  qualities  of  matter  are  not  necessary,  but  contingent, 
and  that  the  relations  established  among  the  atoms,  is  the  result 
of  A  preconceived  idea — a  purpose  of  an  intelligent  agent.  Let 
mnj  intelligent  being  inspect  the  numbers  that  express  the  consti- 
tution of  these  substances,  and  he  would  say  at  once,  before  he 
knew  how  different  they  were  in  nature,  that  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  there  are  all  odds  against  any  chance  in 
the  case.  There  are  many  other  cases  where  a  very  small  varia- 
tion in  the  ingredients  of  a  compounds,  produce  a^great  difference 
in  its  nature. 

Calomel  is  a  very  insolnble  tasteless  powder,  safe  and  mild. 
Corrosive  snblimate  is  very  soluble,  distressingly  nauseous  to  the 
taste,  and  a  deadly  poison.  One  is  contrasted  with  the  other  in 
many  points,  and  yet  the  difference  is  only  in  one  atom  of  chlo- 
rine. If  we  take  two  atoms  of  carbon,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and 
unite  them,  we  have  a  colorless  ^as  with  a  peculiar  smell,  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  volatile  liquid,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Now  if  we  add  to  this  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is  the  small- 
est atom  known,  and  which  equals  only  the  one  twenty-sixth  part  of 
the  previous  compound,  we  shall  have  that  fearful  poison,  prussic 
acid. 

A  little  charcoal,  a  little  nitrogen  which  we  inhale  with  every 
breath,  and  which  enters  into  all  vegetables  and  animals,  with  the 
smallest  conceivable  portion  of  hydrogen,  all  of  them  the  simplest 
substances  imaginable,  united  chemically,  make  one  of  the  most 
▼iolent  poisons  Known  ;  one  drop  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  kills  him 
instantly.*  No  one  could  have  produced  the  nature  of  this  com- 
ponnd,  from  a  knowledge  of  each  elefiaent  in  it.  And  the  same 
18  true  in  ten  thousand  combinations  khown  to  chemists.  There 
are  most  astonishing  changes  in  density,  color,  state;  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous ;  in  properties,  from  mild  and  safe  to  the  most  viru- 
lent poisons.  Some  uniting  with  others  readily,  and  others  not  at 
all;  as  if,  to  Kepler  supposed,  they  had  the  power  of  choice. 
These  laws,  however,  give  stability  to  the  constitution  of  things 
mronnd  us ;  and  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  in  one  case,  we 
can  calculate  upon  again.  Without  this  we  should  have  no 
science;  we  could  have  no  forethought,  or  plan  for  the  future;  all 


*  It  is  employed  in  mediciQe,  bat  dilated  with  97  parts  in  100  pure  water,  and  4heo 
safe  dose  is  2  to  8  drops  io  a  glass  of  water.    Tamer's  Ghem.  pp.  556-558. 

64 
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would  be  doubt,  uncertainty,  stagnation.  A  band  guided  by 
infinite  wisdom  has  adjusted  the  number  of  elementary  substan- 
ces, their  relative  amounts  in  the  earth ;  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  molecules  ot  each,  and  the  different  effect  of  combining  them 
in  fewer  or  in  larger  numbers,  so  as  to  jUl  different  offices  accord- 
ing  to  their  relations — just  as  if  they  changed  their  nature  with 
such  changes — as  a  writer  in  the  apocoypha  remarks,  ^^  thou  hast 
formed  all  things  in  number,  weight  and  measure."*  Every  par- 
ticle of  matter,  whether  elementary  or  a  compound  molecule,  pro- 
claims, ^^  the  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine."  Not  words  alone  are 
signs  of  his  ideas,  of  things  existing  in  his  mind  before  creation,  but 
v)or1c8^  things,  tangible  objects,  by  means  of  which  he  converses 
with  those  who  are  capable  of  hearing  his  voice,  where  there  is  no 
sound  audible  to  the  ear.  "Every  rock  in  the  desert,  every  boul- 
der on  the  plain,  every  pebble  by  the  brook  side,  every  grain  of 
sand  on  the  sea  shore,  is  replete  with  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the 
mind  that  is  fitted  to  receive  and  comprehend  their  sublime  im- 
port." And,  as  Dr.  Ghanning  remarks,  "  science  undoubtedly 
brings  vast  aids,  but  it  is  to  prepared  minds  " — "  nature  explored 
by  science  is  a  witness  of  the  infinite." 

But  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  before  we  leave  thii 
part  of  our  subject.  There  are  numerical  relations  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  certain  classes  of  substances  which  cannot  be 
ac  idental. 

cThus  Sulphur  is  16;  Selenium,  40;  and  Tellurium  64;  here  the 
mi  die  number  is  half  the  sum  of  the  extremes,  and  the  prope^ 
tie  6  of  the  substance  are  intermediate  between  the  others.  So 
wit  h  Chlorine,  35,  Bromine  80;  Iodine  127,  very  nearly.  So  with 
the  Alkalies,  Potassium,  39;  Sodium,  23:  Lithium,  65.  So  with 
the  Earthfl,  Barium,  68.5  ;  Strontium,  43.8  ;  Calcium,  20.t  These 
numerical  relations  are  more  fully  carried  out,  in  reference  to 
other  properties  of  the  elements  in  Silliman's  Journal  ;§  where  it 
is  said  by  the  writer,  "  These  various  facts  force  upon  me  the  con- 
.  viction  that  this  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  chance,  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  of  the 
Framer  of  the  universe,  and  that  in  the  very  deviations  from  the 
law,  there  will  hereafter  be  found  fresh  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
arnd  forethought  of  iU  Divine  Author P 

l?he8e  added  to  the  multiple  proportions,  and  the  constancy  of 
the  atomic  numbers,  show  constituted^  not  accidental  relations ; 
and  the  argument  is  cumulative,  for  there  are  afiiliations  of  density, 
solubility,  &c.,  at  the  same  time. 

Here  are  combinations  of  laws,  or  modes  in  which  the  forces  of 


»  Wisdom,  11  ;  20. 

f  Manteirs  Wonders  of  theology.     Title-page  Vol.  II. 

1  Annual  Scientific  Discoverj,  1852,  p.  167. 

g  May,  1864,  page  897. 
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matter  act,  which  cannot  originate  with  matter.  There  is  too 
mach  symmetry,  order,  method.  The  end  of  wisdom  is  design, 
and  that  implies  a  designer.* 

The  '^  mind  of  man  is  in  some  measare  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  Divine  mind  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  that  man  discovers  in 
the  creation  must  be  laws  known  to  God.  The  truths — for  instance, 
the  traths  of  geometry,  which  man  sees  to  be  true,  Ood  must  also 
see  to  be  true."    Plurality  of  Worlds,  page  276. 

But  it  is  among  the  products  of  organized  beings  that  the  most 
astonishing  changes  and  the  most  singular  numerical  relations  are 
found  :  There  are  groups,  families,  homologous  series  of  substan- 
ces which  required  great  art  to  discover,  much  more  to  form  and 
endow  with  such  properties. 

And  though  by  the  course  of  argument  that  we  have  marked 
out  to  ourselves,  we  are  excluded  from  the  domain  of  organisms ; 
yet  not  from  the  products,  or  educts,  derived  naturally,  or  formed 
artificially  from  them  ;  and  which  are  not  themselves  organized — 
for  we  are  arguing  from  law,  order,  method,  evidencing  rational 
intuition,  as  distinct  from  organization,  on  which  ordinarily  the 
great  strength  is  laid.  When  such  substances  as  gums,  resins, 
oils,  <&c.,  are  separated  from  the  influence  of  the  vital  force  ;  or 
new  combinations  of  elements  are  formed  chemically  from  those 
that  were  first  united  by  that  influence,  then  they  may  be  regard- 
ed as  under  the  same  laws  as  unorganized  bodies.  Organic  beings 
are  characterized  by  the  small  number  of  their  constituent  elements 
and  the  high  proportion  in  which  they  combine  ;  as  well  as  by  the 
mode  of  their  combination,  and  the  peculiarity  of  that  mysterious 
force  called  vital,  by  which  they  are  held  together;  but  when  it  ends, 
chemical  forces  remove  their  sway,  having  been  all  the  time  before, 
pressing  upon  the  former  so  as  to  make  life  a  war  with  daeth. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  organic  beings  are  composed  of 
a  dilFerent  kind  of  matter  from  the  various  portions  of  it  in  the 
universal  kingdom.  But  the  great  mass  of  such  beings  consists 
of  only  four  of  the  most  common  elements.  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogenf  ;  and  only  about  14  can  enter  into  them, 
about  the  same  in  number  as  those  that  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  world  ;  though  not  identically  the  same.  And  these,  when 
disengaged  return  to  the  great  reservoir  of  matter  in  the  earth,  to 
repeat  the  same  course  in  some  new  organism,  from  which  perhaps 
arose  originally,  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

And  here  at  the  outset  a  most  remarKable  fact  meets  us — that 
by  the  employment  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  at  out 
command,  we  can  decompose  organisms,  and  produce  artificially 


*  This  argument  is  forcibly  stated  in  Preadamite  Earth,  page  72. 
•fin  addition  to  the  4  mentioned  above  we  may  have,  Potash,  Soda,  Lime,  Silica, 
Oziae  of  Iron,  Magnesia,  Sulphur,  Phospboms,  Chlorine  and  Fluorint. 
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some  of  the  excretions  of  living  beings,  but  here  we  are  stopped 
by  a  higher  law ;  we  put  the  right  elements  together,  in  right  pro- 
portions, we  make  a  regular  chemical  compound,  and  perhaps  a 
crystal — but  with  all  our  art,  and  the  powers  of  mere  nature  to 
aid  us,  we  cannot  organise  a  particle  oi  woody  fibre  (the  same  as 
gum  and  starch)  or  of  animal  muscle.  It  might  seem  at  first  view 
as  though  we  could  approach  very  near  the  result,  but  we  find  a 
wide  distance  between  what  we  can  effect,  and  a  seed  even,  that 
will  vegetate :  what  this  vitality  consists  in,  or  how  it  is  acquired 
is  the  great  mystery. 

Nature  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  laws,  and  modes  of 
operation.  The  greatest  human  geniuses  possess  themselves  of 
those.  They  apply  them :  they  operate  in  accordance  with  her 
teaching,  for  they  can  do  nothing  otherwise. 

Now  then,  if  there  were  any  inherent  powers  in  mere  brute 
matter;  any  forces  or  laws  by  which  nature,  unaided  by  human. 
skill  and  science,  ever  did,  or  ever  could  originate  an  organism,^ 
she  could  do  it- now ;  for  she  is  not  effete  in  these  last  days. 

No  mere  chemical  or  mechanical  movements  of  matter  caiB 
educe  vital  action ;  but  when  life  is  given,  it  may  employ  thoso 
agencies  ;  this  is  well  expressed  by  Liebig  :*  ^^  The  best  definition. 
of  life  involves  something  more  than  mere  reproduction,  namely^, 
the  idea  of  an  active  power,  exercised  by  virtue  of  a  definite 
form,  and*  production,  and  generation  in  a  definite  form.  By 
chemical  agency,  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to  produce  the  con- 
stitv^ents  of  muscular  fibre,  skin  and  hair:  but  we  cannot  form  by 
their  means  an  organized  tissue,  or  an  organic  cell.  The  produc- 
tion of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system  of  organs,  and  their 
power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts  from  the  food 
presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their  original 
form,  and  with  all  their  properties,  are  characters,  belonging  ex- 
clnsively  to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction 
independent  of  chemical  powers.  The  chemical  forces  are  subject 
to  the  invisible  cause  by  which  this  form  is  produced.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  cause  itsalf,  we  are  made  aware  by  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  produces.     *     *    *     * 

The  chemical  forces  are  subordinate  to  this  cause  of  life,  jast 
as  they  are  to  electricity,  heat,  mechanical  motion,  and  friction 
By  the  influence  of  the  latter  forces,  they  suffer  changes  in  their 
direction,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  their  intensity,  or  a  com- 
plete cessation  or  reversal  of  their  action.  The  vital  principle  is 
only  known  to  us  through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instruments, 
that  is,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  resides.  Hence,  whatever 
kind  of  energy  a  substance  may  p»jsse38,  if  it  is  amorphous  and 


•  Ag.  Chem.  Ed.  N.  York,  1849,  pp.  87,  &c.,  104. 
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lestitnte  of  organs,  from  which  the  impulso  of  motion  or  change 
proceeds,  it  does  not  live.    Its  energy  in  this  case  depends  on  a 
chemical  action.    Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  or  other  inflaences , 
may  increase,  diminish,  or  arrest  this  action,  bat  they  are  not  it  b 
efficient  cause. 

In  this  way  the  vital  principle  governs  the  chemical  powers,  in 
tiie  living  body,  and  this  is  particularly  apparent  in  regard  to  vege- 
table life."  Again,  speaking  of  the  power  that  plants  have  of 
iBsimilation,  to  produce  certain  parts  of  themselves,  he  says  it 
exceeds  the  most  powerful  chemical  action."  The  best  idea  of  it 
may  be  found,  by  considering  that  it  surpasses  in  power  the  strong- 
est galvanic  batteries,  with  which  we  are  not  able  to  separate  the 
oxygen  from  carbonic  acid."  Howmuchsoever  then,  any  may  be 
disposed  to  disparage  ^^  brute  unconscious  materialism,"  and  to 
lay  the  whole  stress  upon  the  ^^  dispositions  of  matter,"  we  see 
that  chemical  laws  underlie  all  organization,  and  are  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  vital  force,  while  no  operation  of  theirs 
will  produce  the  latter. 

Organic  chemistry,  instead  of  being  as  formerly  a  mere  mass  of 
unconnected  facts — a  perfect  wilderness — ^is  now  gradually  assum- 
ing a  regular  shape — ^in  which,  if  anywhere,  beauty  and  lucid 
order  prevails. 

And  it  is  wonderful  how  great  a  variety  of  compounds  can  be 
formed  from  a  few  elements,  by  varying  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms.  And,  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  argument,  much 
detail  must  be  allowed  for  its  full  exhibition,  we  hope  that  we 
•hall  not  be  considered  tedious,  if  we  bring  forward  some  of  those 
singular  groups — homologous  series  of  compounds,  so  intimately 
related  to  one  another.    Let  us  commence  with  the  methylic. 


Serid. 
Hjdrogen — H. 
Iclhjle— C2  E3. 
lihj|*-.C4    H6. 
Pkopjie— Ce  H7. 
Baijl&-CS  H9. 
Amyle— CIO  Hll. 


Ethen. 
Water— HO. 
Ox.  Meth— G2  H8  0 
Ox.  Eth.— 04  H5  0 
Ox.Pro.— C6  H7   O 
Ox.  Bat.— US  H9  0 
Ox.Am.-ClOH110 


Alo4>boki.         Salpharete.       Mercaptaus 


G2  H8  S. 
C4H5S. 
06  H7  a 
08  H9  S. 
CIO  HllIS. 


C2  H8  S,  HS. 
C4H5S,HS. 
C6  fl7  S,  HB. 
C8  H9  8,  HS. 
Hll,  C10S,HS. 


C2  H8  0,  Ho. 
04  H5  0,  Ho. 
06  H7  O,  Ho. 
08  H9  0,  Ho. 
CIO  Hll  0,  Ho. 

Now  if  even  a  person  knew  nothing  about  chemistry,  and  would 
inspect  the  mere  formulas  that  represent  so  many  different  sub- 
•ti^es;  not  only  in  each  column  vertically,  but  also  across  the 
page,  he  must  see  that  here  is  evidence  of  mind — that  all  this 
•jmmetry  could  not  arise  from  chance.    Paley  begins  his  argu- 
ment with  the  construction  of  a  watch.    Suppose  we  had  never 
Men  a  watch  made,  or  the  maker,  but  different  men  at  different 
times,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world  had  discovered  the  parts 
of  a  watch  and  had  brought  them  together  and  found  them  to  be 
related  to  one  another,  and  fitted  to  one  end — and  as  part  after 
part  was  added,  it  would  appear  what  parts  were  yet  deficient  to 
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fill  ont  here  and  there,  and  the  discovery  of  these  would  be  pre- 
dicted, because  the  mind  of  the  inspector  could  see  that  there  was 
a  complete  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  maker ;  all  this  would  scarcely 
be  a  stronger  case  than  this  series  of  homologous  bodies ;  and 
there  are  many  more  of  the  same  kind.*  It  is  thought  that  the 
first,  or  left  hand  column,  can  be  extended  to  60  Oarbon,  and  61 
Hydrogen,  in  the  same  way ;  and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  the 
density,  and  the  boiling  point  rise  also.  Many  are  known  higher 
in  the  scale,  in  the  column  of  Ethers.  The  Alcohols  are  all  form- 
ed from  sugar,  which  is  012  H12  012,  while  vinegar  is  04  H4 
04.  Their  boiling  point,  rises  34:  deg.  at  every  step — and  some 
have  been  discovered  in  the  series  as  high  as  60  Oarbon,  61  Hy- 
drogen. 

Another  most  remarkable  series  is  formed  by  prefixing  IT  H2 
to  each  member  of  the  first  column,  N  H2  H,  &c. 

^'  No  series  more  striking  than  this.  Its  discovery  was  predict- 
ed by  Liebig  just  ten  years  before  it  was  made,  and  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  belonging  to  it  plainly  indicated."! 

The  series  of  Aldehydes  is  also  an  interesting  one,  commen- 
cing with  02  H2  02,  and  at  each  step  adding  02  H2  ;  and  from 
that,  we  have  a  most  remarkable  series  of  acids  formed  by  adding 
to  each  of  the  last,  2  portions  of  oxygen,  and  extending  it  on  to  Me- 
lissic  Acid,  060  H60  04.  As  Whewell  remarks,  "such  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  thus  connected  in  an  incomprehensible  manner 
with  fundamental  and  extensive  laws  of  nature  give  to  number 
an  appearance  of  mysterious  importance  and  eflBiciency.":f  Why 
is  not  this  symmetry  of  numerical  relations  just  as  striking,  as 
symmetry  of  parts  in  an  organism?  If  in  some  of  our 
Western  territories,  we  found  the  trees  of  any  kind  arranged  in 
regular  rows,  over  thousands  of  acres,  or  even  in  a  small  space  ; 
and  especially  if  they  were  fruit  trees,  should  we  not  infer  that 
they  had  been  arranged  by  some  one  on  purpose  ?  Here  is  care, 
forethought — it  is  not  such  as  is  found  to  be  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  nature  anywhere  in  the  world — it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened by  chance.  The  inference  is  not  from  the  trees  as  such,  but 
from  their  arrangement.  In  precise  accordance  with  what  we  are 
contending  for — it  was  long  since  proposed  to  make  signals  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Moon,  and  to  correspond  with  them,  "by  erect- 
ing on  the  plains  of  Liberia  a  geometrical  figure,  because,  (it  is 
said)  a  correspondence  with  them  could  only  be  begun  by  means 
of  such  mathematical  contemplations  and  ideas  which  we  and 
they  must  have  in  common  ;  they  might  recognise  it  and   erect 


•  Eneyc.  Britt.  8th  Ed.  Vol.  VI.   p,  607. 

f  This  argument  is  stronger  than  that  from  the  watch,  for  in  that  case  we  may 
call  for  a  designer  for  the  watch-maker. 
tPhil.lud.Sc.  Vol.  I.  p.  24. 
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one  in  reply."* 

The  next  great  fact  that  we  addnee  in  the  course  of  onr  argn 
ment  is  Crystallization.  The  force  that  produces  this  is  the  same 
as  solidification  in  all  other  cases.  It  is  only  one  degree  below 
the  vital  force  where  evidences  of  contrivance  and  design  are 
ordinarily  looked  for.  Bnt  just  as,  in  Geology  we  descend  till  we 
reach  the  vanishing  point  of  life  and  organization  in  the  crystal- 
line rocks  ;  and,  as  in  rank  we  descend  trom  tbe^ost  perfect  and 
conplex,  to  the  most  simple  forms  of  organised  beings,  till  we  come 
to  toe  Zoophyte  Sponge,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  ;t  so  on  the  other 
side,  we  ascend  with  a  jci/nd  of  organization,  less  complete  indeed, 
lat  scarcely  less  wonderful,  the  arrangement  of  molecules  of  brute 
matter,  in  regular  mathermatical  shapes,  mostly  with  plane  sur- 
faces, often  of  great  beauty,  and  sometimes  of  vast  size.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  symmetrical  forms,  bnt  they  can  be  reduced 
to  a  few  primitive  ones,:|:  as  in  the  case  of  Gale  Spar,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred  secondary  shapes,  but  all  are  found  to 
"be  modifications  of  one  primitive  nucleus,  arhombohedron.  This 
lA  the  law  that  Bergman  first  discovered,  and  Hany  demonstrated 
and  made  the  base  of  his  system. 

That  in  every  cyristallized  substance,  though  different  figures 
may  arise  from  modifying  circumstances,  there  is,  in  all  its  crys- 
tals, a  primitive  form,  the  nucleus,  invariably   the  same  in  each 
aobetance,  originating,  by  the  addition  of  successive  laminae,  all 
the  forms  we  meet  with.§    This  primitive  form  can  be  detected 
by  mechanical  means,  and  as  in  tne  case  of  Gale  Spar,  just  refer- 
red to,  the  angle  of   inclination  of  whose  sides  is   105^5',  the 
SDgles  ef  all  these  paimitive  forms,  are  invariable  in  the  same 
sohstance  ;  and  often  very  nearly  alike  in  the  same  family  ;  thus 
the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  of  Magnesia,  of  Iron,  of  Manganese,  of 
Zinc,  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  combined,  vary  in  their  angles  only 
from  105^  05',  to  107^  40',  and  between  these  two  limits,  so  small, 
Breithaupt  makes  24  sub-divisions.    Just  as  every  animal  and 
plant  has  its  own  peculiar  configuration,  which  it  does  not  lose  or 
change  in  any  great  degree,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  nature  is  fast  bound,  so  it  is  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Ab  e?erv  seed  has  its  own  body,  so  does  every  elementary  kind  of 
milter  have  its  own  type.    And  it  is  singular  and  worthy  of 
lemark,  that  there  is  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  substances 


I 


*])ick  Celles,  scenery,  Harper's  Fam.  Lib.  p.  378. 

fBoget,  Bridgewater,  Trestise,  Vol.  1.  page  119.  speaks  of  "infusory  animalcales 
tfiiDgiog  themsekes  as  if  by  a  kind  of  organic  crystillizaiion.**  Mantell,  Wonders  of 
Geology  vd.  L  page  196.  speaks  of  nearly  five  hundred  Tarieties  of  crystaliied  Garbo- 
BKe  oC  lime.  Hany  assumed  six  prioiary  forma  as  the  base  of  his  system — some  reck- 
on f/i(aeo. 
f (generally  18  or  14. 
jWt  purposely  omit  laomorphs  here.   See  Eucy.  Brit.  8tb.  £d.  Chemistry. 
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d  bj  tbe  Tital  fecce.  acd  sfewe  wbicb  ove  their  stmcture 
tol&o^ecalar  fereeft :  tus  vuie  tbe  fcraier  are  iaTarimblj  bounded 
bj  ecrre  bcc*,*  tae  latter  are  crriawJ  bj  plane  saHaicet.  And 
jec  ta«T  both  nearlr  aiee(  at  taeir  kmct  poutt^  and  direrge. 
And  it  U  oclr  bere  tba:  we  bare  bodies  of  a  rectilinear  figure ;  the 
caitlu  and  aU  the  bearenlT  bodies  with  vbich  we  are  acquainted 
are  sphericaL  and  more  in  curreL  And  the  apeocr,  residing  in 
matter  witb  wbicb  we  are  daiir  eoBTersant,  vliicb  k  eapable  of 
arranging  moteenies,  into  perfect  mathematical  fignrea,  without 
the  aid  or  control  of  man,  is  indeed  wonderfoL  The  &ci  that 
this  force  is  nntroIiaUe  bj  man  is  seat  in  the  freeong  of  water ; 
which  congeals  in  filaments  crosang  one  another  at  angles  ot  60 
and  120  degress  ;  ^*theT  are  arimlae  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
and  prodncing  a  oontinnons  transparent  masa.''  B^;n.  Ghent 
YoLl.  p.  Sr7.  Water  adheres  to  this  law  with  an  irresistable 
force  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  globe  of  it,  one  inch  in  diameter,  ex- 
pands  with  a  force  equal  to  IS^-  tons^  96  different  forms  of  snow- 
flakes  hare  been  obserred  in  the  Arctic  regions^ 

In  the  appropriate  cireumstances,  when  we  give  it  an  opportn- 
nitj,  and  it  is  free  to  more,  each  particle  seen  its  like  ;  unites, 
arnmges  itself  in  its  proper  place  and  order,  wherever  it  is  need- 
ed around  the  central  nucleus  to  fill  out  the  solid  angles,  and  com- 
plete the  terminations,  |ust  as  if  it  had  voluntary  motion  and 
choice  ;  as  if  it  had  discretion,  where  to  attach  itodf.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  a  crystal  which  is  deficient  or  broken  may  be 
placed  in  the  proper  solution,  and  the  parts  wanting  may  be  filled 
OQt.f  This  cerlaiDly  looks  like  design,  and  is  very  much  like  the 
various  matters  in  solution  in  the  blood  of  animals,  depositing 
themselves  only  where  they  are  needed,  as  when  a  bone  is  broken 
phosphate  of  lime  is  brought  and  left  there  ;  and  what  is  needful 
to  form  the  nails,  is  deposited  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  not 
in  the  teeth. 

We  call  that  force  which  accomplishes  such  wonderful  results, 
attraction,  but  mere  attraction  is  a  blind  power ;  here  is  selection, 
order,  method,  working  by  the  principles  of  mathematics  ;  not  s 
mere  solidification  in  a  confused  manner.  The  particles  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  matter  are  just  like  so  many  soldiers  with  different 
kinds  of  uniform — ail  alike  in  one  respect  as  menj  but  with  speci- 
fic differences  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  all  marsnall* 
ed  into  distinct  bodies,  and  performing,  each  kind,  its  own  distinct 
evolations  under  the  command  of  one  great  officer. 

And  we  are  to  remember  that  though  a  variety  of  substances 
may  be  in  solution  together,  even  salts  of  diffefent  colors,  as  nitre 


*We  are  aware  that  the  ftem  of  the  Peotecrious  \s  pentagonal ;  aod  that  the  steott 
of  some  plants  are  angalar. 

fMrs.  Somenrille  Con.  Phja.  Seieneee,  p.  105 
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and  salpbate  of  copper,  white  and  blue,  yet  each  kind  will  mar- 
shal itself  under  its  own  leader,  without  regard  to  the  others  that 
may  be  present,  just  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  though  mixd  at  first 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  insects,  will  at  length  separate  them* 
selves,  and  settle  down  in  one  mass. 

This  fact  is  often  improved  in  the  arts,  in  the  separation  and 
purification  of  many  salts  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  salt 
water  freezes,  the  salt  and  impurities  present  are  excluded  from 
the  crystal. 

Professor  Whewell  remajks  that  "  bodies  never  crystallize  but 
when  their  elements  combine  chemically  ;  and  solid  bodies  which 
combine,  when  they  do  it  most  completely  and  exactly,  also 
crystallize."* 

This  is  the  highest  point  that  nature  can  attain  to,  by  chemical 
and  mechanical  laws,  without  something  else  superadded  from 
abroad.  It  approaches  the  lowest  degree  of  organization,  but 
stops  at  its  own  fixed  limit.  It  cannot  energize  a  seed.  The 
elder  Silliman  calls  it  ^^  the  most  exalted  agency  of  the  mineral 
kingdom."t 

Dana  says,  ^'  the  student  of  mineralogy  who  is  interested  in 
observing  the  impress  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in  nature  around  him, 
finds  abundant  pleasure  in  examining  the  forms  and  varieties  of 
structure  which  minerals  assume,  and  in  tracing  out  the  principles 
and  laws  which  creative  power  has  established  even  throughout 
lifeless  matter,  giving  it  an  organization,  though  simple,  no  less 
perfect  than  that  chara^cterizing  animate  beings/':j: 

And  a^in,  be  speaks  of  ^^  the  organizing  force  of  the  so  called 
inorganic  kingdom,''  of  which  all  the  grandeur  of  physical  nature 
is  the  result.  And  we  may  say  that  forms  produced  by  it  are 
just  as  constant,  as  the  distinct  and  unchanging  individuality  of 
animal  and  vegetable  types.  As  Prof.  Lewis  remarks,  "  God 
makes  types  and  nature  prints  them."  As  in  anatomy  there  is, 
as  Cuvier  has  shown,  a  fixed  relation  between  all  parts  of  the 
animal  frame,  so  that  if  you  have  one,  you  can  calculate  the  rest ; 
80  here  tll^re  are  laws  of  numerical  relations,  in  the  position  of 
the  bounding  planes,  and  the  axes  of  crystals,  so  that  they  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  calculation.§ 

Harris  remarks  that  ^^  affinity  finds  its  perfection  in  crystal- 
lization. This  appears  to  be  the  highest  state  of  mere  inorganic 
nature.    It  involves  the  idea  of  numerical  and  developed  sym- 


•Philosophy  of  InductiTO  Science,  vol.  1,  p.  853,  and  his  definition  of  a  crystal 
is,  '  *  that  portion  of  any  mineral  substance  which  is  determined  by  crystalline  forces 
acting  to  the  same  axes." 

Bake  weirs  Geology,  £d.  1882.  p.  418. 

Mineralogy,  small  ed.  p.  14.     Large  ed.  1850,  p.  125.     Do.  p.  41. 
^Six  days  of  Creation,  Ref.  5. 
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jnetry.  A  body  perfectly  crjetallused,  and  exhibiting  not  merely 
geometrieal  symmetry  of  outward  shape,  but  showing  by  its 
cleaveage,  its  transparency,  its  uniform  and  determinate  optieal 
properties,  that  the  same  regularity  pervades  every  portion  of  the 
mass,  is  an  object  for  the  production  of  which  every  great  physical 
law  and  cJement  of  nature  appears  to  have  combined— suggesting 
to  the  imagination  a  beautiful  pre-intimation  of  the  coming 
flower,* 

Ajb  the  world  now  is,  where  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
full  operation  of  the  molecular  force  by  which  cr^tals  are  formed, 
and  tne  particles  are  not  in  solution,  or  otherwise  conditioned,  to 
allow  of  freedom  of  motion ;  yet,  this  force  has  openU;ed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  persons  are  apt  to  consider.  And  some 
of  the  same  classes  of  crystals  which  are  cut  and  set  as  gems,  are 
formed  of  a  large  size.  Among  the  most  abundant  materiids  dT 
inorganic  nature  is  silica,  or  quartz ;  and  of  this  crystals  occur 
sometimes  of  an  enormous  size.  ^^  A  sroup  in  the  museum  of  iha 
nniversity  of  Kaples  weighs  nearly  hall  a  ton.  A  crystal  at  MUaa 
weighs  870  pounds ;  another  at  raris,  800  pounds  ;t  one  crvstal 
at  lauken  was  of  the  same  size ;  a  group  at  Dartmouth  Oouege 
weiffhs  147  pounds. 

A  spinel  is  mentioned  of  49  pounds  weight. 

A  topaz  at  Stockholm  weighs  80  pounds.  Beryls  are  foond  ia 
New  Hampshire  weighing  240  pounds. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  crystals  can  be  formed  artificially. 

We  see  something  of  the  same  nature  in  the  famous  columns 
of  basalt  in  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  which  are  regular 
prisms,  from  20  to  200  feet  in  height.  Similar  phenomena  are 
seen  at  FingaPs  Cave  in  Staffa ;  and  in  this  country ;  particularly 
in  the  region  of  lake  Superior,  as  exhibited  in  Owen  s  report  on 
the  geology  of  Wisconsin,  &c.X  And  if  all  the  cavities  in  the 
earth,  filled  with  the  products  of  her  great  glass  house,  could  be 
laid  open  to  view,  we  should  see  objects  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
surpassing  doubtless  all  that  has  ever  been  imagined ;  beyond  the 
wildest  conceptions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  need  ngt  be  men- 
tioned that  all  the  older  rocks  are  crystalline. 

Now  this  rigid  immutable  order — this  adherence  of  every 
substance  to  its  own  form — this  regularity  in  the  angles 
of  crystals  with  mathematical  exactness,  with  other  accompanying 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  many  different  species,  cannot  arise 
irom  chance — from  the  fortuitous  concom*se  of  atoms. 


*  Pre  Adamite  Earth,  page  90. 

f  PrcHemed  by  Napoleon  in  1795  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Garden  of  Plants.  Stllimao^ 
Travelfl,  vol.  1,  p.  128.  Garnets  three  or  four  incbeaia  diameter  are  found  at  Fah- 
luD  in  Sweden. 

tPp.  384,  892,  401. 
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Here  is  rational  intuition — an  expression  in  a  solid  form  of  a 
preconceived  idea ;  the  revelation  of  mind  and  will ;  having  acted 
and  going  on  to  act ;  with  a  constant  tendency  and  effort  to  pro- 
duce forms  beautiful  both  by  their  regularity,  their  transparency, 
and  their  color.  Here  is  something  addressed  to  our  minois,  court- 
ing our  investigation,  and  adm  iration,  full  as  much  as  the  flowers 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Here  is  the  language  of  hieroglyphics,  employed  by  a  mind, 
behind  the  scene.  Just  as  the  skill  of  the  bee  in  making  her  cell- 
with  mathematical  precision,  having  the  angles,  and  sides  invaria- 
bly the  same ;  and  so  constructed  as  to  afford  the  most  capacity, 
and  strength,  with  the  least  material ;  and  yet  she  works  all  uncon- 
Bcious  of  the  principles  involved,  and  discovered  by  accurate  cal- 
culation, being  guided  by  her  Maker,  and  expressing  his  knowledge 
through  her ;  so  just  as  much,  is  it  the  case,  when  the  molecular 
force  arranges  particles,  so  as  to  form  a  hexagonal  prism  of  quartz 
with  its  hexagonal  pyramid,  and  the  surfaces  polished  equal  to  the 
skill  of  any  lapidary.  The  works  in  both  cases  are  perfect — 
principles  are  followed  with  unerring  certainty,  always  and  every- 
where. In  both,  there  is  an  agency,  the  ultimate  effects  of  which 
we  must  admire,  though  inexplicable  by  our  boasted  reason  ;  for 
"  swift  instinct  leaps,  while  slow  reason  feebly  climbs."  "  In  that, 
'tis  God  directs,  in  this  'tis  man."  "The  same  mindy  that  bids  the 
spider  parallels  design,  sure  as  DeMoivre,  without  lead  and  line." 
llie  same  here  as  in  inorganic  nature,  which  is  to  Him,  a  body; 
He  the  soul,  but  not  in  the  sense,  of  either  the  ancient  or  modem 
infidel  poets. 

Humboldt  says,*  "  those  forces  to  which  we  apply  the  term 
chemjical  affinity,  act  upon  molecules  in  contact,  or  at  infinitely 
minute  distances  from  one  another,  and  animate  equally 
the  inorganic  world,  and  animal,  and  vegetable  tissues." 

"If  we  were  interrogating  any  class  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world,  in  astronomy,  suppose,  or  chemistry  or  the  mor- 
phology of  vegetation  or  crystallization,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
enquiries  were  to  detect  some  numerical  law,  or  series  of  numeri- 
cal relations,  we  should  generally  speaking  acknowledge  the  law 
or  the  relations  to  be  real  and  the  effect  of  design,  eveTi  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  admit  of  being  exactly  verified  as  matter  of 
fact."  t 

In  the  earth  beneath,  we  see  a  great  variety  of  these,  as  well 
as  Kepler's,  Pode's,  and  Newton's  laws  in  relation  to  the  magni- 
tudes, times  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  all  making 
one  grand,  uniform  system,  and  having  one  object.     And  this  is 


*Co«mos.  Tol.  1  f  p.  68. 

f  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorom ;  Int.  page  14. 
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ftbnndantiiy  Bet  forth  by  If cOoeh,  on  Divine  Govennnentjjparticn- 
larlj  when  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  general  lawe.  lliey  are 
adapted  to  lead  our  minds  np  to  their  weat  Author,  to  educate 
and  train  them  to  the  love  of  order  and  harmony ;  both  in  intellee- 
tual  and  moral  tilings.  We  learn  to  reason  by  studying  geometrr: 
why  not  then,  by  contemplating  the  geometrr  wbidi  God 
works,  bjy  resolving  in  our  minds  the  thoughts  &at  originated 
in  His  mmd,  learn  to  think  in  the  same  channel  t 

Bir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  giving  advice  to  a  young  painter,  saya : 
^^With  regard  to  the  pictures  that  you  are  to  choose  for  your  models, 
I  would  have  you  take  those  of  established  reputation.    The  habit 
of  contemplating  and  brooding  over  the  ideoB  of  great  genimm 
till  you  find  yourself  warmed  by  the  contact,  is  the  true  method  of 
forming  an  artist-like  mind.*^    How  mucn  more  then,  the  ideas 
of  the  Great  Master  Genius,  in  whose  mind  dwelt  all  ideas  of 
beauty,  order  and  harmony,  before  they  received  expression  in  a 
visible  form  ?    Who  works  all  things  by  number,  measure,  weiffht, 
and  time  %  Who  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  the  hills  in  a  Dit 
ance,  and  measures  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  t€  Vk 
handt 


"HetaUfthehMrt, 


He  rnaaDt,  He  made  lui  to  behold  and  lore 
What  He  beholds  and  lovea,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  behig;  to  be  great  like  Him, 
Benefloent  and  aotlre.    Thos  the  men 
Whom  natore*s  worlsfl  can  charm,  with  Qod  himaelf 
Hold  cooTorse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  daj, 
With  His  conceptioQS,  act  upon  His  plan ; 
And  form  to  His,  the  relish  of  their  souls.'' 

And  may  we  not  say  that  these  laws,  particularly  those  that  relate 
to  chrystallization,  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  ? 

It  is  generally  admitted,  at  least  by  geologists,  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  we  need  not  now  go  fully  into 
the  proof  of  this — as  the  increase  of  heat  as  we  descend,  aoout  1 
deg.  for  every  45  or  60  feet — ^the  800  active  volcanoes  throwing 
out  enormous  quantities  of  liquid  lava,  &c.  And  that  the  various 
and  powerful  agencies  constantly  at  work,  tending  to  dissolve  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  to  destroy  all  organisms  on  its  surface, 
should  some  day  act  with  greater  intensitv  than  now,  and  accom- 

Slish  all  that  the  Bible  predicts,  is  highly  probable  from  the 
eductions  of  science.  Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  the  remark 
of  Pliny,  that  '^  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  that  a  single  day 
should  pass  without  a  universal  conflagration.'^t 


*  Thi.4  would  be  looking  at  the  copy,  instead  of  the  original,  for  we  cannot  ereate, 
even  in  idea. 

t  Hist  MnndL  Lib.  cap.  107. 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  crystallization  is  the  same  as 
BolidificatioD,  and  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  it  in  operation 
in  a  greater  degree,  is  that  it  is  held  in  check.  The  molecular 
forces  cannot  come  into  play.  Mobility  may  be  given  to  the 
particles,  1,  by  fosion ;  2,  by  solution ;  3,  by  vaporizing  them  ;  or 
4,  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  while  in  a  solid  state.  But  all 
these  depend  upon  the  operation  of  heat,  and  the  powers  of  gal- 
vanism and  electricity.  What  a  splendid  field  for  crystallization 
then,  when,  as  the  apostle  Peter  tells  us,  ^^  the  elements  shall  melt 
With  fervent  heat,"  and  "  all  these  things  shaUbe  dissolved  ?"* 

This  will  include  every  circumstance  necessary  for  any  kind  of 
matter,  to  assume  its  own  symmetrical  form.  Whether  a  state  of 
vapor  is  needed,  or  fusion,  or  solution  in  some  liquid  ;  every  par- 
ticle will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  its  like  ;  when  all  traces  of 
organization  shall  have  been  obliterated,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
letc  but  a  mass  of  mineral  matter,  and  that  '^  dissolved.'*^  The 
whole  world  will  be  under  the  control  of  chemical  affinity,  mole- 
cular forces,  galvanism,  electricity,  &c.,  until  it  may  please  the 
Great  Creator,  by  direct  interference,  to  restore  organized  beings. 
What  then  must  result,  according  to  what  we  see  now,  or  can  fore- 
Bee  by  the  light  of  science,  but  the  production  of  crystals  on  a 
scale  of  massive  grandeur,  never  yet  witnessed,  unless  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  circle,  or  among  the  Alps. 

The  same  circumstances  will  recur,  as  when  most  of  the  most 
Valuable  crystals  we  now  have  were  formed,  except  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  state  of  fusion  in  former  times,  was  as 

Smeral  and  complete  as  it  will  then  be.    By  the  operation  of  these 
ws  theriy  we  have  the  most  splendid  crystallizations  which  nature 
furnishes.    The  emerald,  the  topaz,  the  sapphire,  and  other  kindred 
gems,  were  elaborated  during  the  supposed  chaotic  state  of  the 
globe ;  for  no  earlier  products  have  yet  been  discovered  than  those 
most  perfect  illustrations  of  crystallographical,  chemical,  and  electri- 
cal laws."f     '^  Crystallization  is  indeed  not  exclusively  the  attribute 
of  primitive  regions ;  but  in  such  regions  it  is  eminently  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  if  we  find  crystals  in  the  productions  of  every  geological 
age,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  proof  that  those  agencies  continued 
to  operate,   although  with  less  frequency  and  ener^,  through  all 
Bucceeding  periods,  and  that  they  have  not  ceased  even  in  our 
cwn  timssj  for  mineral  crystals  are  every  moment  forming  around 
UB."     "  I  have  seen  even  quartz  crystals  form  rapidly  under  ray 
eye,  and  others  have  cited  them  as  slowly  produced  with  regularity 


*2,  Pet.  3. 10-12.     The  Apostle  uses  the  verb  "Kdu)  three  times,  "to  loosen 
to  separate."     This  will  not  be  a  mere  alteration  of  the  surface,  as  in  som  e 
of  the  past  geological  periods. 

t  Bel  i^OD  of  Goology,  p.  2S] . 
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and  beauty  from  the  fluoric  solution  of  silex.    Crystals  of  pyrox- 
ene, specular  iron,  titanium  and  other  minerals  have  been  produced 
by  volcanic  and  furnace  heat ;  more  than  40  species  of  minerals 
have  been  observed  in  the  slags  of  furnaces."*    And  asain,  ^'the 
only  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  are  at  ail  equal  to 
the  enect,  are  water  and  fire,  aided  by  various  acid,  alkalioe, 
saline,  and  other  energetic  chemical  agents."     Unless  interfered 
with  then,  these  powers,  which  have  always  acted  more  or  less, 
will,  in  the  universal  dissolution,  operate  to  the  highest  degree. 

And  let  us  remember  that  even  the  gems  uiat  we  value  so 
much  for  their  rarity,  beauty,  and  durability,  are  of  the  same  sub- 
stances that  we  daily  tread  under  foot,  only  in  a  finer,  purer  form. 
The  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all,  is  carbon — charcoal — and 
what  will  prevent  all  the  carbon  in  organic  nature,  in  the  beds  of 
coal,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  from  taking  the  form  of  the  diamond  I 
The  agate,  amethysts,  chalcedony,  and  a  great  variety  of  others,  are 
the  same  for  the  most  part,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  and  tiitt 
enters  so  largely  into  all  our  rocks  and  soil.     Why  not  form  im- 
mense six  sided  prisms  ?    The  sapphire  and  topaz  contain  alamina 
that  is  found  in  all  clays,  and  the  most  common  rocks  ;t  why  maj 
not  these,  as  well  as  beryls  and  emeralds,  be  found  in  size  like  the 
prisms  of  Giant's  Causeway  ? 

For  the  Great  Artist  has  only  to  call  into  action  His  own  laws, 
not  of  affinity  alone,  but  of  corpuscular  attraction,  and  the  whole 
suface  of  the  globe  (especially  if  there  is  no  more  sea)  will  shpol 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  a  boundless  profusion  of  the  richest  gems,  and 
of  the  largest  size,  rising  as  Milton's  Pandemonium  did,  ^'  like  an 
exhalation."  Tliis  is  the  certain  and  natural  consequence  of  that 
state  of  the  earth,  that  science  leads  us  to  expect,  and  the  bible 
warns  us  to  look  for.  Just  as  He  who  calleth  things  that  be  not  aa 
though  they  were,  spake  the  word  at  creation,  and  organized  out 
of  the  most  common  mineral  materials,  all  the  organic  kingdom, 
from  the  most  minute  infusory  atoms,  to  man,  the  head  of  thia 
world — and  by  a  cyclical  law  they  all  return  to  the  same  condttion 
again,  as  that  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

Just  as  Adam  and  Eve,  the  highest  product  of  divine  art— oraa 
the  highest  developed  beauty  of  form,  in  a  Helen,!  modeled  after 
the  picture  of  Zeuxis,  and  combining  in  one  all  the  graces  of  the 
very  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Grecian  art ;  as  they  are  only  the  moat 
common  dust,  and  must  return  to  that  again ;  so,  on  the  other 


fProf.  Silliman,  Bakeweira  Geology,  ed.  New  Hayen,  1888,  p.  480. 
f  The  orieutal  ruby  also. 

XdicL  ^uvaixcjv,  III.  III.  171.  See  what  enthusiasm  a  sight'of  her  called 
forth,  even  from  old  men,  in  vs.  155—160.     Eucy.  Met.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  405     1 
406.     These  lines  were  added  to  the  picture  by  the  painter. 
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hand,  when  all  this  is  completely  dissolved,  why  may  not  he  who 
makes  all  things  beaatiful  in  their  season,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  the  flowers  of  the  mineral  kingdom  ?  With  a  kind  of 
organization,  if  less  complex,  yet  no  less  wonderful  than  what 
now  occupies  that  surface  7 

As  there  have  been  five  geological  periods  before  us,  the  present 
must  be  the  sixth — and  that  which  succeeds  the  final  conflagration  • 
will  be  the  seventh  and  last ;  the  final  configuration  that  it  is  to 
have,  the  last  change  that  it  is  to  undergo.  All  things  then  would 
strictly  be  "made  new;"  this  falls  in  too  with  what  we  might  justly 
suppose,  if  as  probably  the  great  majority  think  this  earth  is  to  be 
the  future  residence  of  the  safnts.  Our  argument  here  from  the 
past  and  present  operation  of  these  laws,  and  their  tendency  to 
effect  vastly  more,  when  obstacles  are  removed,  is  precisely  like 
Butler's,  regarding  the  tendency  of  virtue  and  vice.  "For  their 
tendencies  are  essential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 
whereas  the  hindrancies,  to  their  becoming  efforts  are,  in  number- 
less cases,  not  necessary,  but  artificial  only."  "And  indeed,  every 
natural  tendency  which  is  to  continue,  but  which  is  hindered  from 
becoming  effort  by  only  accidental  causes,  aflbrds  a  presumption, 
that  such  tendency  will,  some  time  or  other  become  effort."  An- 
alogy, Part  I.  Oh.  III. 

And  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  that 
has  been  considered  figurative,  may  be  the  statement  of  a 
literal  fact.  As  in  Isa.  54 :  11, 12,  "  I  will  lajr  thy  stones  with 
fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  And  I  will 
make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thv  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all 
thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones."*  This  is  emblematical  of  Heaven, 
if  not  a  real  description  ot  its  beauty,  purity,  and  glory.  Ez-ekiel  . 
(38 :  13)  seems  to  imply  that  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  precious  stones.  Tyre  is  represented  as  having 
been  there  and  brought  away  "  every  precious  stone  ; "  "  the  sar- 
dius,  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and  the  jasper, 
the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the  carbuncle,  and  gold ;  "  "  tnou 
hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire." 

The  city  of  jN"ew  Jerusalem,  Rev.  XXI.  is  inconceivably  splen- 
did, from  the  abundance  of  such  precious  stones  used  in  its  con- 
struction. Its  walls  of  jasper,  its  gates  of  pearls,  its  foundations 
garnished  (where  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  bride  "  adorned  "  with 
jewels,  in  verse  2,  and  expressed  by  the  same  word)  with  all  manner 
of  precious  stones.  Its  pavement  of  rock  crystal  set  in  gold,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  surpassing  the  mosaic  floors  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  This  vast  structure  is  "the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men  ;" 
"The  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb ;"  "  The  true  (real)  tabernacle. 


*  Kimchi  supposes  that  this  may  be  takeu  literalljr.     See  also,  Book  of  Tobit,  18: 
16,  17. 
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which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man."  Heb.  8 ;  5,  ^^  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle,"  than  that  in  the  temple  on  earthy  the 
one,  into  which  Christ  entered  when  he  ascended  on  high,  Heb. 
9:  12. 

And  as  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moeee,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  both  bnilt  after  a  divine  model,  exhibited  to 
•the  eye,  Ex.  25 :  9,  40,  26 ;  30,  1.  Ch.  28  :  11, 12.  Heb.  8 :  5, 
wa9  an  exact  cube ;  so  is  this  city  that  descends  from  Gk)d  ont  of 
Heaven,  Bev.  21 :  16.  Bat  this  is  the  fundamental  form,  of  all 
systems  of  crystals,  and  is  not  sosceptible  of  variation.  It  is  perfect; 
all  the  sides,  the  axes,  the  latend  edges,  and  solid  angles,  are 
eqoaL  It  is  emblematical  of  that  ^^righteousness,''  that  is  to  dwell 
in  the  new  earth,  2  Pet.  3  :  13.  that  is,  of  those  righteous  men  who 
are  to  reside  there  permanently.* 

And  there  is  a  wonderful  fitness  between  souls  renewed  in  the 
Divine  image,  with  all  their  powers  perfectly  harmonized  :  and 
bodies,  fashioned  anew  after  the  model  of  Christs' glorious  body,Bev. 
1  :  12 — 16.  Danl.  7  :  9.  Math.  17  :  2.  Spiritual,  pure,  immortal, 
and  perhaps  in  structure  more  resembling  crystals  than  the  present 
organizations;  not  adapted  to  sinful  but  to  sinless  beings,  and 
constructed,  as  well  as  other  objects  around  by  the  operation  of 
laws  that  acted  alone  here,  no  one  knows  how  long  before  there 
was  any  organization,  and  then  having  been  held  in  check  for  so 
long  a  time,  will  resume  their  sway  under  the  direction  of  him  who 
established  them.f 

There  is  evidently  some  important  reason  why  the  Creator  in 
every  case  has  chosen  this  shape,  the  cubical,  for  his  own  peculiar 
dwelling,  when  all  the  heavenly  bodies  with  which  we  are  conve^ 
sant,  are  spherical. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  instead  of 
having  12  separate  layers  in  the  sides  each  made  of  one  kind  of 
precious  stone,  as  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  and  the  mention 
of  so  great  a  variety  of  gems  may  only  be  intended  to  indicate 
their  prevailing  colors,  as  in  chap.  9:  17,  "  breastplates  of  fire, 
jacinth,  and  brimstone,''  are  of  these  several  colors,  see,  chap.  1, 
14-16. 

And  notwithstanding   the  criticism  of  Trench  on  the  word 


*It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Aristotle  uses  the  figure  of  a  cube  as  a  symbol 
of  perfection,  Ethics  Bk.  I  Cap.  X.  Sec.  7.  AfA<I>w  vap  reXsia,  Rhet.  IIL 
11.  There  are  at  least  seven  important  substances  tnat  crystalize  in  cubes; 
and  many  others  in  some  modification  of  it,  at  the  head  of  which  is  gold. 

f The  SeasoDS  spiritualized  by  same  author,  pp.  14 — 85.  Also,  Physical  Theory  of 
Another's  Life.  '*True  Spiritual  body  shall  [perhaps]  be  absolutely  homogCDoooa  in 
its  elements,  perfectly  simple  in  its  construction,  and  uuiform  in  its  structure  : — a  pare 
undirersified,  uDcompouuded  corporiety'*  p.  184. 
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^w^nip  in  Rev.  21, 11,  making  it  equal  to  Xuvvotf  in  verse  23,*  the  cir- 
camstances   would  not  indicate  that,   and   there   must  be  some 
leason  for  varying  so  important  a  word  so  soon.    In  the  former 
passage,  the  apostle  is  describing  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  the 
eye  as  it  descended  before  him  ;  this  description  continues  to  verse 
32,  when  he  tells  us  what  was  within  it.     And  he  informs  us  that 
it  needs  no  external  source  of  light,  "  to  shine  in  it,"f  for  the  glory 
of  God  did   lighten  it,  and   the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,"  22,  5. 
"For  the  Lorn  God  giveth  them  light."    The  light  outside  9w(frijp 
IB  "  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear 
9A  crystal ;"  and  the  light  giver  on  the  inside  is  compared  to  the 
Bon,  the  moon,  and  a  candle,  Xu^^vo^.    So  that  there  is  a  diifurence 
between    them.     Now  if  we  examine  the  precious  stones  that 
entered  into  the  foundations,  and  perhaps  constituted  the  sides  of 
this  glorious  building,  we  shall  find  all  the  colora  of  the  spectrum  ; 
tboee  into  which  white  light  can  be  analysed  by  refraction,  and 
almost  in  their  proper  order,  beginning  with  the  base.     And  it  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice,  the  light  from  whatever  source,  from  the  sun, 
or  from  a  candle,  or  from  the  most  distant  star,   can  be  resolved 
into  the  same  seven  colors,  by  refraction.    The  city  of  the  great 
Xing,  then,  is  filled  with  perpetual  radiance  from  Ilis  throne,  who 
is  Light,  while  that  light  passes  through  the  walls,  "  clear  as  crys- 
tal,^' and  on  the  outside,  presents  to  the  beholders  all  the  colors'  of 
the  rainbow.  See  chap.  4:3;  10:1;  1 :  28. 

They  upon  whom  is  written   the  new  name  of  the  Saviour, 

"within  behold  His  face  without  a  cloud,  shinin^;  as  the  sun ;  they 

flee  Him  as  He  is,   with  His  perfections  all  blended,  just  as  the 

eeren  colors  of  the  rainbow  are   united  in  white  light.    And  we 

Inowthatin  the  bible,  and  especially  in  this  book,  seven  is  the 

unmber  of  perfection.     But  an  observer  on  the  outside,  as  in  this 

'vorld,  only  see  glympses  of  Deity ,  we  see  Him  through  some 

medium,  so  that  each  attribute  and  perfection  is  seen  separately — 

Batore  reveals  the  infinite  in  the  finite.    Flesh  and  blood  cannot 

endure  the  dazzling  light  of  His  throne.     As  the  apostle  says,  1 

Oor.  13 :  12,  "  now  we  see,  (not  through  a  glass,  i.  e.  a  window  but) 

ly  means  of  a  mirror  obscurely,  but  then^  face  to  face,"  i.  e.  clearly, 

without  any  medium.  Compare  2  Cor.  3  :  18;  Rom.  1  :  20.:}: 

There  are  some  most  admirable  remarks  in  Howe's  Blessedness 
of  the  Righteous,  ch.  v.,  that  fall  in  here  ;  we  extract  the  following: 
**  We  have  something  of  the  Divine  glory  shining  now  upon  us  ; 
Imttbe  many  interpositions  cause  a  various  refraction  <>f  its  light. 
"We  have  but  its  dispersed  rays,  its  scattered,  dishevelled  beams ; 


*  Synonyms  of  Nev  Test.,  pp.  221,  222, 
\  WL  ^aivcjo'iv  sv  aurif),  not  sig, 
("God  imj%  Aristotle)  who  is  iDTiaible  to  OTerj  mortal,  is  seen  by  his  works.** 
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we  shall  then  have  it  perfeot  and  liill.^  ^^  We  shall  hetter  be  aUe 
to  discern  the  divine  excellencieB  together,  have  much  more  ad*> 
qnate  conceptionB  j  a  fuller  and  more  complete  notion  of  God ;  we 
Btxall  see  Him  as  is." 

These  laws  and  relations  of  matter  all  existed  befcnre  any  oi^ 
ganization  in  this  world — ^they  have  operated  more  or  less  ia 
oreanic  beings,  and  parallel  with  them ;  they  are  to  come  into 
fuller  play  than  ever  before,  after  the  end  of  this  wc»ld — ^in  ^  thai 
world  which  is  to  come,"  and  to  have  their  end  there,  to  that  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  they  were  at  first  given  in  reference  to  that ;  and 
whether  the  language  of  the  bible,  alone  speakinff  on  thb  snbjeeti 
and  describing  certain  phenomena  connected  with  that  new  eartfi| 
be  fignretive,  or  literal,  it  is  as  if  the  latter ;  and  if  flgormtivai 
that  is,  if  what  John  saw  was  a  mere  vision,  it  may  preintimala 
some  real  structure  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  iti 
just  as  Moses  and  David  saw  in  vision,  the  models  of  the  tabei^ 
nade  and  temple.  Embodied  spirits  must  have  a  local  habitatioii, 
and  it  is  intimated,  especially^  by  Paul  in  Bom.  8  :  19-S8,  that  the 
physical  creation  is  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  saints. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STIMULANTS  ON  THE  MA^OFES- 

TATION  OF  MIND. 

The  contact  of  material  substances  is  attended  uniformly  by 
certain  phenomena  which  result  from  the  action  of  one  upon  the 
other.  Tills  maydepend  upon  the  chemical  affinities  or  the  electrical 
relations  of  the  bodies;  or  there  may  be  a  simple  mechanical  adap> 
tation  of  one  to  another.  These  relations  are  appreciable  by  our 
senses  and  therefore  may  be  reduced  to  demonstration.  Bot 
when  we  cotne  to  treat  of  the  essence  of  thinss,  and  going  beyond 
the  region  of  the  tangible  attempt  to  comprehend  the  subtle  ether 
of  intellect,  and  descant  on  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  other 
things,  we  encounter  a  difficulty  which  is  not  found  in  the  scope  of 
physical  science.  Our  own  consciousness  must  necessarily  supply 
the  counterpart  to  information  from  any  and  all  other  sources;  out 
there  is  a  vast  field  exterior  to  ooselves  which  must  be  explored  to 
supply  data  for  the  exercise  of  our  reason  and  judgment.  To 
comprehend  fully  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  would  require 
a  minute  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
we  can  only  approximate  a  true  mental  philosophy  in  any  of  the 
researches  which  may  be  undertaken  in  reference  to  intellecL  We 
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lave  varions  treatises  bj  erndite  scholars  and  yet  bat  little  of  the 
ntellectaal  operations  of  man  receives  the  common  sanction  of 
writers ;  and  Aristotle,  Plato,  Bacon,  Locke,  Reid,  Stuart,  &c., 
lisagree  in  reference  to  many  points.  Bnt  enough  is  known  and 
PBOOgnized  by  literary  men,  to  enable  us  to  reason  upon  the  mani- 
httations  of  intellect,  and  I  propose  to  delineate  some  of  the  pro- 
mses  by  which  they  are  effected,  when  stimulants  are  introduced 
into  the  system.  The  "  quo  mod/f^  is  beyond  our  apprehension, 
ind  wo  must  be  content  to  point  out  the  results,  and  from  thence 
draw  oar  inferences  as  to  the  operation  of  this  class  of  articles  on 
the  mind.  The  nature  of  the  action  is  extremely  obscure,  and  we 
most  attain  to  a  much  nicer  understanding  of  the  relations  of  body 
and  mind  before  we  are  prepared  fully  to  elucidate  this  point.  I 
woold  not  confound  the  intellectual  pnnciple  with  the  soul,  in  the 
▼lews  I  have  to  present  The  soul  is  that  imperishable  element 
ifhich  apertains  to  another  sphere  of  existence,  and  the  moral 
nttnre  of  man  grows  out  of  the  relations  of  this  spirit  to  God.  It 
is  the  link  which  binds  us  to  eternity,  and  has  an  importance 
tnnscending  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  mind,  so  far  as  heavenly 
things  are  superior  to  those  of  earth.  I  do  not  therefore  undertake 
to  treat  of  the  conditions  of  the  soul,  but  simply  of  the  frames  of 
the  mind,  induced  by  the  use  of  stimulants. 

In  using  the  term  stimulants,  I  have  no  reference  to  irritants  of 
the  animal  tissues,  as  contradistinguishad  from  soothing  agents,  or 
to  any  of  the  loca[  effects  of  different  agents,  but  will  consider 
this  class  of  articles  in  connection  with  their  operation  on  the 
general  organization  of  man. 

The  brain  is  conceded  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  and 

ttis  oi^n  with  the  nervous  system  setting  out  from  its  base  and 

otendmg  to  every  part  of  the  physical  or^nization,  forms  a  me- 

dinm  of  communication  by  which  the  mina  and  body  exert  recip- 

ncal  influence  upon  each  other.      The  afferent  nerves  convey 

inpressions  from    without  to  the  cerebral  centre  and  the  efferent 

lenres  transmit  the  impulses  from  this  centre  to  the  most  distant, 

aiwell  as  the  adjacent  parts.    There  are  certain  reflex  functions 

ttribnted  to  the  spinal  axis  which  seem  to  be  independent  of  voli- 

iMm,  and  indeed  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  little  more 

than  a  chain  of  connection  through  which  impressions  are  con- 

Hjed  to  and  from  the  brain.    It  is  to  the  medical  philosopher  and 

Ihe  physiologist  a  most  important  feature  in   man's  organization, 

Itt  we  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  it  as  an  electro-tele- 

grq)hic  line  of  communication  with  the  brain ;  and  much  depends 

ipon  the  normal  and  healthy  condition  of  this  part  ,for  the  proper 

eihibition  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  upon  the  mind.    The  agent 

viiich  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  is  not  conveyed  directly  to 

Ae  brain  to   produce  its  effects;  but  it  acts  upon   the  nervous 

ImincheB  which  are  distributed  to  the  stomach  and  adjacent  parts ; 
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and  thence,  the  influence  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  through  the 
spinal  column  to  the  brain.    It  is  a  renected,  and  not  a  direct 
influence.  We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  alcohol  is  present  iq 
the  cerebral  structure  of  those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to 
the  free  use  of  this  article,  and  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
this  or  any  other  stimulant  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  nnder  the 
occasional  use  of  such  agents,  but  their  efiects  on  the  mind  must 
be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  relation  which  exists  through  the 
nerves.     We  know  that  sensation  is  instantaneously  manifested 
by  the  brain  when  a  remote  part  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  ob- 
object,  and  this   can  easily  be  explained  by  the  agency  of  the 
nerves  transmitting  with  lightning  speed  the  impressions  made 
upon  their  remote  branches.     So  it  is  with  the  impressions  of 
stimulants  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  we  can  readily  cod* 
ceive  that  all  the  effects  which  are  manifested  may  ensue  withoot    , 
absorption  of  any  portion  of  the  agent,  as  they  certainly  are  in 
some  instances  previous  to  any  process  of  digestion.  j 

The  question  as  to  the  assimilation  of  such  articles  does  not 
come  witiiin  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  sustaining  of  mental  efli)rts  by  recourse  to  stimulantB;    . 
and  I  would  only  remark  that  stimulants  are  often  combined  with    < 
nutriment  in  their  natural  state,  and  thus  may  be  partially  carried    : 
into  the  circulation  ;  but  it  is  held  by  most  writers  that  alcohol  initi 
purity  is  not  changed  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  that  it  passes    i 
as  alcohol  into  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  off  as  alcohol  by  the  ex-    j 
halents.  i 

We  have  not  been  enable  to  separate,  so  completely,  the  active 
principle  of  other  stimulants,  and  hence  the  decision  of  the  ques-    ' 
tion  must  be  deferred  for  further  investigation.  j 

There  are  two  classes  of  stimulants — the  one  exciting  and  ex- 
alting the  vital  energies  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantitj 
taken  into  the  stomach — the  other  exciting  at  the  outset,  and  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  but  having  a  secondary  effect  as  a 
sedative  or  narcotic,  and  the  stimulant  iniluence  bearing  an  invene 
ratio  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  former  may  be  called  purestimu- 
lants,  and  the  latter  false  ;  or  the  one  persistent,  and  the  other 
transitory.  The  pure  or  persistent  stimulants  are  such  as  ammo- 
nia, Cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  (fee,  and  the  false  or  transitory  are 
alcohol,  ether,  opium,  asscefaetida,  tobacco,  &c.  The  first  named 
are  opposed  to  a  sedate  influence  in  all  their  operation  on  the 
physical  and  mental  constitution  ;  but  the  latter  will  induce  sack 
an  effect  if  taken  in  large  quantity  at  one  time,  and  hence  they  are 
resorted  to  for  ther  tranquiilising  influence,  by  a  large  proportion  rf 
our  race.  We  have  tlien  to  treat  of  this  class  of  stimulants,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  present  essay  ;  and  I  would  remark,  that  they  are 
justly  regarded  as  stimulants,  in  view  of  the  influence  which  is 
secured  by  small  quantities  often  repeated,  or  the  influence  apoa 
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those    who  have    become  habituated  to  their  use.    A  sustained 
itimulant  eflect  may  be  attained,  in   this  way  of  employing  this 
class  of  articles  ;  bnt  if  alcohol  is  taken  too  largely,   intoxication 
and  stupor  ensue  ;  if  opium  is  used  beyond  a  certain  dose,  sleep  is 
the  result ;  and  it  is  only  by  long  habit  that  pei*sons  come  to  use 
these  articles  in  considerable  quantities,  and  keep  up  the  stimulant 
action.     A  portion  of  any  article  of  this  class  whicn  is  taken  with 
a  salutary  and  benign  influence  by  one  accustomed  to  it,  would 
produce  the  most  overpowering  eflect  upon  those  who  have  not 
used  it  previously.    This  is  an  eflec\t  totally  different  from  that  de- 
pression which  is  consecutive  to  tne  excitement  of  a  stimulant. 
The  one  is    a    part  of  the  action   and  influence    of    the  agent, 
the  other  is  an  etiect,  or  sequence  of  the  influence  which  is  exhaus- 
ted previously.    The  law  of  habit,  by  which  passive  impressions 
are  lessened,  while  active  tendencies  are  increased,  is  strikingly 
illnstrated  in  the  use  of  stimulants  ;  and  the  only  rational  manner 
of  accounting  for  this  condition  of  things,  is  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  system  is  exhausted,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
excitement,  and  that  a  demand  is  thus  created  for  a  larger  amount, 
and  the  tolerance  of  the  agent  results  from  the  diminished  sensi- 
bility.   This  effect  is  entirely  different  from  what  is  observed   in 
the  case  of  local  irritants,  the  influence  of  which   is  manifested  in 
a  progressive  ratio  with  the  frequency  or  continuance  of  their  ap- 
plication ;  and  thus  we  may  draw  a  distinction  between  the  mere 
irritant,  and   the  stimulant.    But  a  stimulant  may,  at  the  same 
time,  prove  an  irritant,  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  we 
observe  the  influence  enhanced  by  continuance,  in  any  particular 
instance,  of  a  very  irritable  constitution.     It  has  been  observed 
that  some  who  have  long  used  alcoholic  liquors,  get  into  a  state 
that  very  little  is  required  to  induce  intoxication  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  stimulant  becoming    an  irritant,  and  thus  adding  to  the  ex- 
citement,  by  repetition  or  continuance  of  a  quantity   which  had 
previously  been  well  received  by  the  system  of  the  person     But 
this  is  an  abnormal  state,  and  must  be  considered  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  as  to  the  effect  of  stimulants,  which  is  as    laid 
down  in  my  original  proposition  ;  to  excite  primarily,  but  leave   a 
itate  of  depression,  which  requires  a   repetition  of  the  agent  to 
bring  the  tone  of  feeling  and  action,  up  to  the  ordinary  stand- 
aid.    This  is  the  hinging  point  in  giving  an  explanation  of  the 
influence  of  stimulants    upon   intellectual    manifestations ;    and 
the  strong  proclivity   which   is  exhibited   by   mankind  to   have 
recourse  to  such   articles  as  brandy,   wine,   opium,  tobacco,   tea, 
eo&e,  &c.,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  subsidence  of  the  excite- 
ment of  one  portion,   leaves  the  system  in  a  condition  below  the 
natoral  healthy  standard,  and  another  portion  is  demanded  to  bring 
itnp  again  ;  and  thus  from  one  step  of  indiscreet  trial  of  such 
agents,  others  are  induced,  and  eventually  a  habit  is  formed,  which 
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seems  almost  like  a  second  nature.    Indeed  we  find  that  person 
addicted  to  the   use  of  such  articles,  feel  more  inconvenience  ii 
being  deprived  of  them  temporarily,  than  they  do  in  having  theii 
food  abstracted  for  a  proportionate  time.    A  restless  discontent  u 
observed  under  such  circumstances,  accompanied  by  an  incompe' 
tency  tor  any  concentration  of  the  mental  powers ;  and  the  speaker 
whose  words  flowed  freely,   is  now  silent,  and  the  temper  whicb 
was  gleesome,  is  now  morose.    It  would  not  appear  that  there  wag 
any  positive  improvement  upon  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  by 
resorting  to  stimulants,  but  th|it  the  exaltation  was  a  forced  stale 
which  makes  the  fall  come  with  the  more  weight  upon  their  remo- 
val.    The  glow  of  feeling,   and  the  generous  impulse,  and  the  in- 
tellectual  vigor,  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  occasiooil 
use  of  stimulants,  no  not  compensate  for  the  lowering  of  all  the 
mental  energies  which  succeeds  this  condition,  and  althon^  it  may 
serve  a  temporary  purpose,  it  must  in  the  end  fail  to  secure  a  mean 
or  average  amount  of  salutary  influence.    Here  then,  I  would  lay 
down  my  position,  that  stimulants  may  elate  the  feelings,  swell  the 
impulses,  invigorate  the  conceptions,  and  improve  the  utterance 
for  a  time,  but  that  all  this  soon  vanishes  and  leaves  the  subject 
more  flat  and  dull,  than  before  they  were  taken  ;  and  that  the  cod« 
tinned  use  of  such  artificial  supports,  weakens  the  natural  powem, 
and  impairs  the  capacity,  for  any  ardous  mental  effort,  even  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  stimulating  agents. 

Stimulants  primarily  excite  the  physical  powers,  and  elate Uie 
mental  faculties ;  but  secondarily  depress  the  same  in  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  previous  exaltation ;  and  to  secure  their  salntaiy 
influence   upon   the  operations  of  the  mind  involves  a  paradox; 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  frequently,   and  yet  the  mflnenee 
must  be  sustained.     With  these  general  propositions,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  the  special  stimulants,  and  as  alcohol  is  the  article 
which  holds   preeminence  by   the  quality   of  its  action,  and  the    i 
extent  of  its  use  in  this  country,  I  will  advert  to  it  in  the  ontset    " 
This  term  is  applied  in  strictness,  according  to  Ure's  Chem.  Di^    I 
tionary,  to  the  pure  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  and  subsequent 
rectification  from  all  liquids  that  have  undergone  vinous  fermenta- 
tion and  from  none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it. 

But  it  is  commonly  used  to  signify  the  spirit,  more  or  lessfieed 
from  water  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  in  which  as  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  juice  of  thej^rape, 
it  was  long  distinguished  as  spirit  of  wine,  at  present  it  is  chieflT 
extracted  from  grain  or  molasses  in  Europe,  and  from  the  juiced 
the  sugar  cane  in  the  west  Indies,  while  in  this  country  it  is  pro- 
cured from  apples  and  i)eaches  as  well  as  grain,  and  in  the  dilated 
state  in  which  it  is  used  in  trade,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  seve- 
ral spirituous  liquors  called  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  and  cordi- 
als, however  variously  denominated  or  disguised. 
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The  qnestion  in  reference  to  alcohol  being  contained  in  wine,  is 
set  at  rest  by  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lusac,  and  Mr.  Brande, 
Krhich  were  instituted  upon  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  alco- 
hol was  evolved.  Little  observation  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  alcohol  in  the  article  which  is  frequent.y  vended  as 
wine  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  says  Paris  in 
his  Pharmacologia,  that  Port,  Madeira,  Sherry,  &c.,  contain  one 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that  a  person  who 
takes  a  bottle  of  either  of  them,  will  thus  take  nearly  half  a  pint 
of  alcohol,  or  almost  a  pint  of  brandy.  But  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  combination  of  alcohol  in  pure  wine,  it  does  not  affect 
the  system  so  promptly  or  so  powerfully  as  when  it  is  present  in  a 
mere  state  of  dilution,  or  as  in  our  fabricated  wines.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  genuine  article  of  wines  has  to  be  digested 
beiore  its  full  specific  efiects  can  be  manifested,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  different  effects  which  the  same  wine  may  have  in  different 
states  of  the  digestive  organs. 

l^e  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  organization  of  man,  varies 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  Macnish  makes 
a  division  of  effects  tounded  upon  the  temperaments. 

According  to  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  primary  influence  of  «lcohol  is  modified,  and  an  indi- 
vidual of  phlegmatic  temperament  is  not  so  readily  ^ected  as  one 
in  whom  tne  nervous  element  predominates. 

Frequent  repetition  of  this  powerful  stimulant  impairs  the 
nervous  energy,  and  the  quantity  must  be  increased  to  have  the 
same  notable  effect.  This  results  from  that  law  which  is  illustrated 
by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  that  a  quantity  of  stimulus  greater 
than  natural,  producing  an  increased  exertion  of  sensorial  power 
in  any  particular  part,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  it  in  that  part. 
And  it  IS  thus  that  habit  renders  the  influence  of  alcohol  less  man- 
ifest. The  diminished  susceptibility  depends  upon  the  impairment 
of  the  nervous  energy,  and  we  should  not  infer  that  the  quantity 
is  increased  with  impunity. 

8ome  constitutions  will  bear  the  continued  moderate  use  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  it  has  no 
injurious  tendency.  One  individual  may  drink  a  quantity  daily 
without  any  deleterious  effect  being  manitested,  which  would  pro- 
dace  serious  consequences  in  a  more  susceptible  subject.  It  takes 
more  heat  to  boil  quicksilver  than  it  does  to  boil  water,  and  so  it 
takes  more  stimulus  to  effect  a  dull  lethargic  person,  than  it  does 
to  influence  an  energetic  and  sprightly  individual.  The  quality 
of  the  influence  is  to  be  considered  more  than  the  degree,  and  all 
are  acauainted  with  the  primary  excitement,  as  shown  in  the  in- 
creasea  loquacity  and  activity  of  thought  after  the  first  few  drams. 
The  primary  operation  of  spirituous  liquors  being  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  and  being  thence  transmitted  to  the  great  nervous 
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center,  it  is  to  the  brain  we  must  look  for  its  effects  on  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  I  once  saw  a  striking  exemplification  ot  the  dif- 
ferent effects  on  the  brain,  in  the  persons  of  two  sailors.  In  the 
one,  the  general  system  was  affected  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  whUe  the  mental  faculties  were  unaffected,  and  he  seemed 
entirely  rational.  In  the  other,  who  was  a  red  haired  vivacious 
fellow,  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  locomotion  was  attended 
with  no  difficulty,  and  yet  he  was  ranting  brawling  like  and  a 
madman.  The  brain  was  in  this  case  more  susceptible  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  stimulus  from  the  greater  developement  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  temperament  generally 
modifies  the  influence  of  alcohol.  In  the  anatomy  of  drunkenness 
we  have  the  following  graphic  dilineation  of  the  phases  of  alcohol. 

The  first  infinence  upon  the  mind  i&  pleasant,  all  the  faculties 
are  aroused  for  a  time  to  increased  and  lively  exercise.  A  gaity 
and  warmth  are  felt  at  the  same  time  about  the  heart.  The  imagi- 
nation is  filled  and  expanded  with  a  thousand  delightful  imag^ 
Every  thing  now  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  individual.  He 
is  a  more  devoted  friend — more  fond  as  a  lover,  more  benevolent — 
more  patriotic,  and  all-in-all,  human  nature  would  seem  on  the 
highway  to  improvement.  Generous  and  frank,  he  discards  the 
stiff  formalities  of  society,  and  acts  out  his  true  character  without 
reserve.  It  is  now  that  the  workings  of  the  heart  may  be  ob- 
served, and  many  a  tale,  else  untold,  has  wine  brought  forth. — 
Perhaps  some  treasured  flattery,  or  just  as  apt  some  sad  rehearsal 
of  neglect,  or  revelation  of  some  dark  and  wicked  deed  unknown 
but  by  the  tell-tale  mouth  of  the  inebriate. 

The  most  delightful  time,  says  Maciiish,  seems  to  be  that  im- 
mediately before  becoming  very  talkative.  Prior  to  this,  a  kind 
of  serenity  pervades  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  the  manner 
becomes  more  impetuous,  and  folly  marks  the  conduct  of  the 
individual.  The  power  of  volition,  that  faculty  which  keeps  the 
will  subordinate  to  the  judgment,  seems  totally  weakened,  and 
nonsense  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Instead  of  that  noble  air  of  in- 
dependence which  characterised  his  being  under  the  slightest 
influence  of  drink,  we  now  observe  a  littleness  and  simplicity  in 
his  actions,  and  his  face  wears  an  idiotish  expression.  He  talks 
incessantly,  and  his  head  grows  giddy  with  the  excitement  of  liquor. 
While  he  thinks  himselt  entitled  to  respect,  he  is  looked  upon 
as  unworthy  of  consideration  by  those  around  him.  Who  has  not 
remarked  the  ceremonious  and  punctilious  air  of  the  druken  man 
who  fancies  himself  sober.  A  more  ludicrous,  or  more  humiliating 
scene  cannot  be  presented  than  that  of  a  man  whose  capacity  of 
mind,  and  endowment  of  learning  ought  to  give  him  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  literature,  and  yet  by  beastly  appetite,  are 
made  the  instruments  of  buffoonry,  and  every  species  of  niggard 
littleness.    To  see  the  mind  of  man  blasted  by  the  withering  in- 
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flnence  of  drink,  to  see  reason  subject  to  grovelling,  base  propen- 
sities, and  at  last  to  be  obliterated,  as  the  blank  nothingness  of 
idiotism,  shrouds  the  intellectaal  being,  may  well  make  us  weep 
over  frail  humanity. 

If  it  were  only  the  mean  and  vulgar  of  the  human  race,  who 
are  affected  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  it  would  be  a  mattef  of  less 
moment,  but  those  of  the  most  commanding  genius,  those  of  the 
most  spri&^htly  and  generous  disposition,  those  qualified  to  instruct 
and  to  please  the  circle  around  them ;  in  a  word,  the  princes  of 
earth,  are  liable  to  be  engulphed  in  the  maelstroom  of  intemper- 
ance and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brute. 

Season  is  the  crowning  glory  of  man,  and  he  may  have  enjoy- 
ments far  superior  to  the  groveling  propensities  of  beastly  appetites ; 
bnt  this  rich  legacy  of  nature  should  be  protected  from  the  rude 
and  sacriligious  touch  of  intoxicating  drinks,  if  the  possessor  would 
improve  his  capacity  by  the  most  exalted  attainments. 

Next  to  alcohol  in  importance  must  be  ranked  opium  and  its 
preparations.  It  differs  essentially  in  its  influence  on  the  intellec- 
taal faculties  and  the  emotions,  from  the  article  of  which  we  have 
treated. 

De  Quincy  considers  that  alcohol  deranges,  while  opium  harmo- 
nises the  mental  powers,  and  says  that  the  brutal  part  is  affected 
by  the  former,  while  the  moral  part  is  aflfected  by  the  latter.  But 
we  should  be  slow  to  receive  tne  authority  of  any  individual  in 
reference  to  the  effects  of  opium  who  has  made  a  boast  of  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  it  as  this  writer  has  done,  and  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  reformation  which  he  professes,  although  he  evidently  intends 
to  convey  the  idea  that  he  had  most  heroicallv  abandoned  this  drug. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  fascination  in  the  spell  which  opium 
throws  around  its  subject,  arousing  the  imagination  and  refining 
the  fancy  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  I  am  willing  to  to  receive 
Mr.  De  Quincy's  authority  as  to  its  effects  upon  him  m  this  respect. 

No  individual  has  ever  lived  to  rehearse  such  experience  as  he 
narrates ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  powers  of  intellect  which 
he  undoubtedly  possessed  by  nature,  and  compare  the  wild  vaga- 
ries of  the  Opmm  Eater,  with  the  sterling  worth  of  some  of  his 
other  productions,  we  may  well  doubt  the  conclusion  that  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  harmonised  by  the  use  of  opium. 

We  know  how  Coleridge  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  bewailed 
the  sad  enchantment  which  opium  threw  around  him,  and  had  not 
his  intellect  soared  far  above  tnat  of  ordinary  mortals,  he  could  not 
have  sustained  the  benumbing  influence  of  this  drug.  It  is  the 
mind  of  giant  powers  that  feels  the  elevating  and  spiritual  effects 
of  opium,  while  lesser  intellects  succumb  under  its  influence,  and 
sink  into  utter  insi^iflcance.  A  certain  amount  of  native  energy 
of  thought  is  requisite  as  a  pabulum  for  the  operation  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  then  we  observe  a  resiliency  under  its  use  which  gives  a 
67 
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charm  to  every  conception  and  places  the  individual  for  the  time  on 
enchanted  ground.    I  have  not  found  this  view  alluded  to  by  anf 
writer  on  tae  effects  of  opium,  but  from  observation  of  its  influ- 
ence, I  am  convinced  that  a  difference  of  intellectual  faculties 
makes  a  great  modification  on  its  operation.     A  dull  man  will  be 
put  to  sleep,  or  any  ideas  he  may  have  will  be  obscured,  while  the 
man  of  high  tone  of  mind  will  experience  a  charming,  enlivening 
influence ;  and  he  will  be  more  capable  of  undertaking  and  sag- 
taining  protracted  literary  tasks  when  using  it.    I  do  not  allnde 
here  to  that  peculiarity  in  this  article,  by  which  it  composes  one 
person,  and  disturbs  another,  for  I  regard  that  as  strictly  a  physicil 
feature,  and  not  within  the  scope  ot  this  paper,  but  the  point  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw   attention  has  reference  to  its  psychologi- 
cal influence,  and  seems  to  me  of  much  practical  consequeDce  la 
deciding  upon  the  quality  of  the  influence  of  opium  on  the  hanuui 
understanding.     It  it  be  only  those  who  have  great  powers  of 
mind  that  can  experience  the  expanding  and  elevatmg  efl^cts  of  id 
use,  may  we  not  suppose  that  there  are  particular  elements  of  the 
mind  to  which  it  addresses  itself,  and  that  an  intellect  which  is  de- 
ficient in  these  faculties,  is  not  affected  in  this  salutary  manner. 
We  all  know  that  the  most  common  result  of  the  administration  of 
opium  is  to  induce  sleep,  which  is  an  obliteration  of  all  rationil 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and^nly  leaving  in  operation  those  elements 
which  are  concerned  in  dreaming,  which  are  very  nearly  allied,  tf 
not  identical  with  the  imagination.    As  opium  is  known  to  excite 
the  imagination  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  look  for 
it  to  show  its  influence  in  the  nocturnal  hallucinations  of  those  who 
are  given  to  dreams,  and  it  is  even  so  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Hm 
practical  inference  I  desire  to  make,  is,  that  while  opium  excites 
the  imagination,  it  clouds  the  reasoning  powers  in  our  waking  mo* 
ments,  as  it  gives  an  impulse  to  dreams,  while  the  other  mental 
faculties  are  overpowered  by  its  soporific  influence. 

This  difference  of  effect  in  putting  one  to  sleep  while  it  enables 
another  to  accomplish  more  than  under  other  circumstances,  admits 
of  no  better  explanation  than  that  the  feeble  powers  of  thought  in 
the  former  are  readily  overcome  and  subdued  by  it,  while  the  men- 
tal energy  of  the  latter  affords  a  resistance,  and  the  excited  imagi- 
nation comes  to  the  rescue  and  not  only  sustains  the  reasooinf 
power,  but  by  reflecting  its  own  excitment,  renders  it  capable  rf 
accomplishing  a  greater  amount  of  labor,  or  at  least  of  protractinff 
its  effects  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  This  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  difference  of  effect  on  the  same  person  in  different  moods 
of  mind.  If  an  individual  of  considerable  mental  capacity  hn 
nothing  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  takes  a  full  portion  of  opiQm,Qr 
its  active  ingredients,  he  will  be  brought  under  its  soporific  inilfr 
ence.  But  if  the  same  person  has  something  upon  which  the  mind 
is  engaged  when  it  is  taken,  it  will  not  induce  the  above  effect,  Mt 
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will  be  found  to  co-operate  with  the  imagination  in  carrying  out 
the  intellectual  effort.  This  does  not  argue  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  it  is  an  artificial  and  extraneous  power  which 
leaves  the  native  faculties  in  an  unfavorable  condition.  Any  per- 
son who  takes  a  large  portion  of  opium  at  once  may  experience 
the  elation  of  spirits  and  the  activity  of  mind  which  results 
from  this  article,  and  if  the  influence  is  permitted  to  subside  with- 
out a  repetition  of  the  portion,  the  enervation  and  dullness  which 
succeeds  its  stimulant  influence  will  be  felt  to  a  most  uncomfortable 
extent.  If  those  who  undertake  to  experiment  with  this  truly 
fascinating  drug,  will  determine  to  test  its  effects  by  a  single  large 

Eortion,  say  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  crude  opium,  or  from  a 
alf  grain  to  one  grain  of  morphine,  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  its 
influence  may  be  learned  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  think  the 
gubject  will  be  content  to  stop  at  this  point,  without  farther  trial 
of  it.  But  it  too  often  occurs  that  a  small  quantity  is  taken  at 
first,  and  repeated  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  tlius  continued 
from  dav  to  day  until  its  stimulant  action  is  so  pervading,  and  is 
attended  with  such  pleasurable  sensations,  emotions,  and  concep- 
tions, that  the  iudividual  is  indisposed  to  interrupt  the  influence, 
and  soon  becomes  so  enchanted  with  it  as  to  crave  its  continuance 
at  the  risk  of  sacriflcing  every  other  comfort  which  ^arth  can  be- 
stow. I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  this  article  from  personal 
experience,  but  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  not  safe  to  engage 
in  these  experiments  for  testing  the  influence  of  it,  and  I  would 
warn  all  who  may  be  tempted  by  the  charm  of  its  enlivening  ac- 
tion, to  reflect  that  this  is  succeeded  by  a  stupifying  eftect,  and  if 
this  is  dispelled  by  repeating  the  dose,  a  habit  will  ensue,  which  is 
the  most  irresistable  and  hopeless  that  can  betal  any  human  being. 
It  is  like  all  gratifications  ot  sensual  appetite,  the  more  it  is  in- 
dulged, the  less  power  of  control  has  the  individual  over  it,  and  he 
comes  eventually  to  feel  that,  what  I  do,  I  would  not,  and  yet  a 
constant  struggle  is  kept  up  between  the  desire  and  the  will  until 
at  length  every  obligation  to  self  and  society,  is  absorbed  in  the 
oblivious  effects  of  opium.  In  the  course  of  my  observations  I 
have  had  my  sympathies  most  painfully  enlisted  for  the  victim  of 
this  spell,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  use 
opium  habitually  in  large  quantities  are  satisfied  with  tbeir  indul- 
gence. So  far  from  it,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  of 
uiem  would  resume  the  use  of  it,  if  they  could  be  restored  to  free- 
dom from  its  powerful  bondage,  and  tbeir  are  few  but  make  efforts, 
however  abortive  they  may  be,  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  abandon 
the  habit.  I  need  not  detail  the  enormous  quantities  ot  this  drug 
which  the  devotee  may  consume  without  a  fatal  result.  Certainly 
enough  to  destroy  ten  men  who  are  not  accastomed  to  the  article. 
This  IS  an  article  which  of  all  others  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  when  the  sensibility  has  been  be  * 
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nnmbed  by  the  long  continued  use  of  it,  a  large  portion  is  requi- 
site to  have  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  physical  or  mental 
organization,  and  in  the  extreme  case  of  opium  eating,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  administer  a  quantity  which  will  prove  noisinons  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  pnt  an  end  to  existence.  The  deplorable  condition 
of  such  sabjects  is  shown  when  the  article  is  abstracted  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  greatest  disorder  of  body,  and  distress  of 
mind,  is  the  result.  Convulsions  and  delirium  are  not  unfrequent 
fromHhe  sudden  interruption  of  its  use  by  those  who  have  been 
long  addicted  to  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  portraying  the  gloomy  side  of  a 
picture,  which  when  reversed  will  reveal  brightness  to  counte^ 
Dalance  this  aspect,  and  why  should  one  leave  the  sunshine  to  «> 
into  darkness.  AU  this  will  do  to  repel  an  ailment  from  toe 
abuse  of  an  article,  a^inst  the  use  of  it ;  but  it  is  then  incumbent 
to  show  that  the  use  does  not  naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of  coune, 
lead  to  such  a  result,  and  this  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. But  independent  of  the  tendency  of  this  habit  to  ran  into 
such  an  extreme,  there  are  sufScient  reasons  for  shunning  the  hm 
of  opium  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mind.  Even  an  occasional  resort 
to  it  is  found  to  impair  the  ordinary  and  healthful  tone  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  toe  mind  is  not  so  competent  to  its  underti^ngB, 
as  when  it  is  not  used. 

The  influence  of  this  article  upon  the  human  mind  tends  to  in- 
terfere with  its  normal  condition,  and  thus  to  derange  its  faculties; 
and  although  it  may  give  a  bracing  influence  for  a  time,  it  lesTes 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  feeble  and  less  capable  of  con- 
centration upon  any  subject.  It  must  be  allowed  tnat  tliere  is  a 
certain  standard  of  health  for  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  as  there 
is  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  any  thing 
which  disturbs  that  lust  equilibrium  must  be  considered  injurious 
to  either  the  physical  or  mental  part. 

As  opium  has  an  effect  on  the  mind  different  from  that  impulse 
which  is  imparted  naturally  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  most 
infer  that  it  interferes  in  so  far  with  this  standard  of  health,  and 
hence  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  free  from  evil  in  its  operation. 
A  stream  which  is  swollen  by  an  undue  current  of  water,  has  more 
force  than  in  its  natural  state,  but  it  at  the  same  time  fails  to  sub- 
serve the  same  useful  ends,  and  is  by  its  very  turbulence  and  vio- 
lence liable  to  cause  much  harm  in  its  course.  And  so  the  train 
of  thought  may  become  tumultuous  under  the  influence  of  this 
drug,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  conducted  properly,  or  to  attain  to 
proper  conclusions,  and  hence  it  should  not  be  used  with  this  view. 

An  article  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  which  is  more  generally  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  its  effects  upon  the  mind,  than  eitberof 
those  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  this  paper.    It  will  not  perhaps 
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be  considered  as  properly  a  Btimulant,  but  we  may  add  to  this  list 
without  impropriety,  the  tobacco. 

If  used  in  any  considerable  quantity  it  will  prove  decidedly 
•edative  in  its  effects,  and  yet  like  the  other  articles  it  may  be  used 
in  minute  portions  so  as  to  secure  a  stimulant  influence.     Indeed 
its  primary  action  is  to  excite,  and  the  depressing  effect  succeeds  to 
this  80  rapidly  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  detected  when  the  por- 
tion is  sufficient  to  have  a  cotitrolling  influence  on  the  person.    In 
the  case  of  one  totally  unaccustomed  to  it,  very  little  is  requisite 
to  induce  nausea  and  great  prostration,  but  when  the  person  has 
become  habituated  to  its  use,  these  effects  are  not  readily  produced 
and  we  find  a  genial  glow  imparted  to  the  whole  being  by  its  influ- 
ence either  when  chewed  or  smoked.    I  take  it  then  to  have  a 
ftimulant  action,  and  indeed  every  one  who  uses  it,  feels  that  an 
tnimating  effect  results  from  it  when  gloom  or  mental  disquiet  has 
been  present.    The  laborer  works  more  cheerfully  with  his  quid  of 
tobacco,  the  engineer  plans  more  satisfactorily  with  it,  the  me- 
chanic and  tradesman  each  finds  his  task  lighter  under  its  influ- 
ence, and  we  are  warranted  by  the  extent  of  its  use  amongst 
literary  men  and  students,  to  conclude  that  it  affords  a  stimulus  to 
the  mental  efforts,  and  arouses  the  dormant  energies  of  the  mind. 
Thus  it  would  seem  entitled  to  a  place  among  stimulants,  and 
although  it  cannot  be  so  ranked  in  the  materia  medica,  yet  as  used 
amongst  our  people  it  has  this  effect,  and  may  be  so  regarded  in 
this  essay.     Much  of  the  confusion  as  to  the  medical  properties  of 
difTerent  articles  results  from  overlooking  the  fact,  that  in  small 
portions  they  are  stimulant,  and  in  large,  prove  sedative  in  their 
action  on  both  body  and  mind.    This  is  the  effect  in  reference  to 
alcohol  and  opium  without  doubt,  and  I  think  it  must  appear  from 
what  has  been  stated  that  it  will  hold  also  in  reference  to  tobacco. 
This  then  accounts  for  the  eagerness  with  which  all  classes  of  peo- 
;      pie  seize  upon  this  weed,  which  is  invariably  offensive  to  the  t  aste,* 
:       and  repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  mapkind,  at  the  outset  of  its  use. 
I      There  seems  to  be  a  deep  rooted  craving  for  stimulants  in  man's 
constitution,  and  however  nauseous  and  revolting  the  ordeal  of  ac- 
quiring the  habit,  such  articles  will  be  resorted  to  by  our  people. 
How  many  a  boy  has  been  sickened  time  after  time  m  learning  to 
chew  or  smoke,  and  yet  felt  that  it  was  not  manly  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  use  what  so  many  gentlemen  regarded  as  a  great  luxu- 
17,  and  eventually  when  time  and  frequent  trial  has  reconciled  his 
stomach  to  the  article,  with  what  a  show  of  self  complacency  is  he 
seen  with  one  cheek  distended,  and  the  saliva  squirting  from  his 
mouth,  or  with  the  smoke  of  a  segar  curling  upward  at  each  puff 
of  his  breath.     Oh  1  ye  men  who  have  grown  up  with  tobacco  in 
your  mouths ;  say,  what  motive  prompted  you  to  flrst  use  of  this 
abominable  stufl'?    It  occurs  to  me  that  I  hear  you  say,  "  whatever 
man  has  done,  boy  may  do,"  and  although  it  will  cost  me  some 
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8elf  sacrifice  I  am  resolved  to  triumph  over  nature  and  enjoy  the 
associations  of  a  blissfal  habit  which  is  recommended  by  so  many 
prominent  examples.  There  can  be  no  natural  fondness  for  tobae* 
CO,  and  the  taste  is  acquired,  in  compliance  with  some  proconceiyed 
notion  of  the  dignity  or  manliness  or  desireableness  of  the  practice* 
With  this  kind  of  feeling  perhaps,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  the  habit  is  formed,  and  like  all  ac- 
quired tastes,  a  keener  relbh  is  soon  generated  for  the  tobacco,  tbaa 
is  felt  in  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appetite.  But  apart  from 
this,  the  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  such  as  to 
induce  its  continuance,  and  to  reproducing  its  effects  as  often  as 
practicable.  We  find  three  different  processes  resorted  to  for 
securing  its  infiuence ;  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuffing ;  the  last  of 
which  should  be  regarded  the  most  dignified,  in  consideration  of 
its  being  confined,  so  £bu:  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  those  of 
adult  age. 

Either  of  these  practices  imparts  the  influence  of  tobacco ;  and 
as  such  an  effect  is  son^t  for  by  those  who  use  them,  a  diatinctioii 
is  not  requisite  in  treating  of  its  influence  on  the  mind. 

Reluctant  as  I  am,  to  show  any  quarter  to  so  filthy  a  habit  as 
the  use  of  tobacco,  I  must  think  it  is  more  likely  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  literary  men,  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  thought,  than  either 
of  ^e  other  articles  of  which  we  have  spoken.  There  is  a  sooth- 
ing effect  connected  with  its  action  on  the  intellectual  facoltiesi 
wiiich  seems  especially  fisivorable  to  contemplation ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  the  reasoning  powers  are  more  likely  to  be  efficiently  ex- 
ercised under  its  iuflaence,  than  with  either  of  its  other  agenta.  It 
differs  from  them  by  not  inducing  intoxication,  and  thus  would 
seem  to  act  in  some  manner  entirely  different  on  the  brain  and  the 
mental  faculties.  The  tranquilising  influence  of  tobacco  is  doubt- 
less the  commingling  of  the  sedative  with  the  stimulant  efibct  on 
the  brain,  and  it  seems  in  this  respect  especially  fitted  for  a  placebo 
to  the  nerves,  since  it  cannot  be  used  beyond  a  certain  extent  with- 
out effecting  the  system  unpleasantly,  and  thus  placing  a  check  to 
the  use  of  it.  For  instance,  if  ever  tlie  habitual  snuffer,  under- 
takes to  smoke,  he  is  sickened  ;  and  if  the  excessive  smoker  takes 
a  chew,  his  stomach  revolts ;  and  finally,  if  the  chewer  should  swal- 
low even  a  small  portion,  he  finds  nausea  to  ensue  from  it.  Thus,  a 
barrier  is  presented  to  the  influence  being  carried  beyond  the  pri- 
mary stimulant  action,  and  the  slight  shading-ofl'  with  the  seda- 
tive, only  tends  to  compose  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  My  object 
is  to  treat  this  subject  philosophically,  and  although  my  prejudices 
against  the  use  of  tobacco,  are  of  the  strongest  kind,  i  would  be 
reconciled  to  a  systematic  moderate  employment  of  this  article  as 
an  adjuvant  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  great  danger  here, 
as  with  other  things  of  this  class,  is  that  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  in- 
dulgence by  those  who  use  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  be- 
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comas  liable  to  obscure  and  derange  faculties  it  might  otherwise 
act  upon  in  a  salutary  manner.  But  even  when  the  indulgence  in 
tobacMX)  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  is  not  attended  with  such  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  mind  as  the  extravagant  use  of  alcohol  or 
opium  entails  upon  their  consumers.  The  absence  of  an  intoxi- 
cating principle  in  tobacco  lessens  its  destructive  power  over  the 
mental  faculties,  but  we  should  not  thence  conclude  that  no  injury 
results. 

It  is  an  insidious,  and  gradual  impairment  of  the  energy  and 
tone  of  the  intellect  which  results  from  the  long  continued  and 
lavish  indulgence  in  the  use  of  this  article.    It  any  one  would 
Imow  whether  the  mind  has  been  affected  by  this  practice,  let  the 
use  of  the  article  be  suspended,  and  observe  whether  the  mind 
acts  as  it  did  previous  to  its  commencement  or  during  its  use.    It 
will  be  found  that  all  energy  has  departed  with  the  accustomed 
stimulus,  and  that  the  reasoning  process  cannot  be  sustained  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  for  any  dehnite  end  ;  and  that  the  temper 
has  become  morose  or  peevish.    A  return  to  the  tobacco  will  per- 
liaps  set  al  1  right  again,  or  if  the  individual  has  the  moral  heroism 
to  abstain  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  mental  tone  may  be  re- 
stored.   So  the  splints  may  be  placed  upon  a  fractured  limb  and 
enable  it  to  be  used,  or  if  it  is  not  subjected  to  any  violence  for 
fk  length  of  time,  it  may  get  strong  again  without  them  ;  but  this 
does  not  argue  that  the  limb  is  not  weakened,  and  no  more  does 
tbe  above  resource  prove  that  the  mind  is  not  impaired.    If  the 
xnuscles  of  any  part  of  the  body  are  relieved  of  their  accustomed 
{iinctions  by  artificial  means  for  any  considerable  time,  their  power 
is  impaired ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  assistance  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  and  so  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  if  they  are  stimulated 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  excitement  must  be  kept  up,  to  sustain 
even  tne  oi^inary  vigor  of  the  intellect,  and  when  it  is  abstracted, 
the  mind  is  shown  to  be  impaired,  and  it  requires  time  to  restore 
it  to  its  primitive  state,  if  indeed  it  ever  does  recover  the  power 
which  belonged  to  it  before  resorting  to  the  artificial  stimulus. 

There  are  various  other  stimulants  which  are  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  support  the  jaded  intellect,  and  among  them  tea  and 
coffee  may  be  reckoned  the  most  common  and  the  most  innocent. 
Bat  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  any  special  notice  of 
other  stimulants,  and  I  would  only  remark  that  if  there  is  a  use 
for  these  agents,  it  is  when  ^'  exhausted  nature  "  needs  a  restorer. 
Then  the5  may  be  used  safely,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances 
with  advantage  to  the  action  of  the  mind  ;  and  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure their  best  effect  when  most  needed,  they  should  not  be  resort- 
ed to  habitually,  or  even  occasionally,  unless  the  prostration  from 
extraordinary  intellectual  labors  should  require  a  temporary 
Btimalus. 
The  human  mind  is  capable  of  development  by  certain  pro- 
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ceases  of  cnlture  independent  altogether  of  physical  inflnences, 
and  it  behoves  cTerj  one  to  use  those  means  of  an  exalting  and 
ennobling  character,  in  preference  to  those  which  appeal  to  onr  base 
material  part  K  there  is  one  element  which  shonld  be  enthroned 
in  Majesty  over  onr  nature  it  is  intellect,  and  that  man  who  pro- 
&nes  its  sanctity  by  the  nnnecessary  nse  of  stimulants  is  doing 
violence  to  the  highest  and  noblest  behest  of  humanity. 

There  is  a  dignitv  and  grandeur  in  the  clear  day  light  efful- 
gence of  native  intellect  which  as  far  transcends  the  luminous  glare 
of  Uie  mind  excited  by  stimulants,  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ex* 
ceeds  the  red  glare  of  the  meteor.  The  maturity  of  thought  is  the 
perfection  of  nature. 

Peauty  unadorned,  is  most  adorned,  in  the  case  of  intellect,  as 
in  that  of  person ;  and  plain  common  sense  is  more  becoming  for 
rational  men  and  women,  than  the  gewgaws  and  tinsel  of  the 
imagination.  Native  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  shonld 
always  be  appreciated  more  than  extravigance  in  ideas  and  lan- 
guage. A  relish  for  the  latter  shows  the  fondness  of  our  people 
n>r  excitement;  and  hence  the  incentive  to  use  artificial  stimulants 
for  the  mind  in  pandering  to  a  vitiated  taste.  The  one  acts  upon 
the  other,  and  they  are  mutually  productive  of  unfavorable  re- 
sults. Those  who  stimulate  have  no  greater  power  of  thought  or 
facility  in  communicating  their  ideas  Sian  those  who  rely  entirely 
upon  the  resources  of  nature  and  abstain  from  all  artificial  helps 
to  the  mind.  Indeed  we  find  that  the  general  tone  of  feeling  and 
the  vigor  of  intellect  manifested  by  the  latter  class,  transcend  the 
developements  of  the  former,  even  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  exciting  agent. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  intellectual  labor  cannot  be  entered 
upon  by  the  one  without  the  accustomed  stimulant,  whereas  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion  supplies  to  the  other  a  suflScient  incen- 
tive to  mental  activity,  and  the  effort  itself  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  If  one  desires  to  impart  strength  and 
elasticity  to  his  limbs,  he  should  not  practice  bounding  on  a  spring- 
board, and  still  less  should  he  who  would  bestow  energy  upon  his 
mental  faculties,  seek  the  impulse  of  a  stimulant. 

The  mind  may  be  developed  by  a  proper  culture  so  as  to  give 
permanency  and  stability  to  the  intellect,  and  a  pure  native  energy 
of  reason  should  be  cherished  and  exercised  as  the  most  enobling 
attribute  of  man.  It  is  not  the  display  of  imagination  that  gives 
a  claim  to  consideration,  but  it  is  a  capacity  for  thought,  and  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  ideas  connected  with  knowledge,  which  m^es 
the  man  of  mind.  The  health  and  strength  of  the  understanding 
is  impaired  bv  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  no  temporary  advantage 
results  irom  them,  which  can  compensate  for  their  injurious  efiectB. 
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OUR  PROBLEM. 

The  greatest  problem  of  duty,  laid  upon  the  Church  of  the 
South  to  solve,  during  this  current  age,  unquestionably  respects  the 
negro  race  as  found  on  our  territory  under  our  control ;  greatest, 
alike  in  importance  and  in  difficulty.  No  generation  has  risen 
and  passed  away,  since  the  denominations  that  obtain  here  bcffaa 
in  any  general  or  systematic  way  to  deal  with  it.  Individual 
efforts  have  been  made  and  blessed,  ever  since  we  began  to  be  a 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  as  much  is  done  to-day,  by 
the  mode  of  family  instruction,  as  was  done  thirty  years  ago. 

In  nothing  does  the  difficulty  of  the  question  appear  more  sig- 
nally, than  in  the  variety  of  attempts  which  Christians  of  every 
name  are  making  to  do  this  great  thing.  Our  Methodist  brethren 
send  out  white  Missionaries  to  preach  and  catechise,  committing 
a  secondary  supervision  and  the  intermediate  religious  services  to 
colored  "  leaders ;"  and  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and  Christian  self-devotion, 
with  which  they  have  toiled.  The  democratic  element  among  the 
Baptists  has  operated  to  prevent  any  special  treatment  ot  this 
special  case ;  the  negroes  gather  into  churches  and  have  pastors 
of  their  own  race,  or  remain  a  kind  of  irregular  branch  church, 
connected  with  some  other  body  in  the  same  place — very  much  as 
a  mission  among  the  poor  whites  in  our  suburbs  might  be  con- 
ducted bv  them.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  labor  in  this  cause 
among  Episcopal  ministers  is  mostly  confined  to  catechetical  in- 
struction, and  informal  religious  exercises.  This  work  they  are 
pursuing  in  many  parts  of  our  State  with  an  industry  and  faith- 
fulness worthy  of  all  praise. 

But  when  we  look  at  our  own  church,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  generalize.  The  good  work  is  spreading,  and  has  spread,  far 
and  wide  ;  but  not  upon  any  uniform  plan.  As  regards  Charles- 
ton Presbytery,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  church  entirely  ne- 
glects its-  duty — yet  hardly  any  two  of  them  agree  in  their  way 
of  discharging  it.  One  has  a  service  for  them  during  the  week; 
another  a  meeting  conducted  by  the  pastor  Sunday  morning ;  yet 
another  devotes  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  to  them,  and  commits 
the  labor  to  the  elders.  Some  prefer  to  reach  them  by  Sunday 
Schools,  and  some  by  preaching.  Some  employ  watchmen,  or 
leaders  ;  others  dispense  with  them  in  name,  but  look  to  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  coloured  membership  to  keep  watch  over  toeir 
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yonnger  brethren ;  Btill  others  oppose  the  whole  system  of  leaders. 
Nor  is  there  any  humiliation  or  weakness  in  this,  at  the  outset 
of  an  undertaking  so  vast,  so  difficult,  interladed  with  bo  many 
moral,  social  and  political  interests,  and  affected  so  variously  b^ 
influences  beyond  the  control  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it 
shows  the  independent  life  and  zeal  of  the  churches  ;  how,  with- 
out  following  tne  print  of  any  human  foot,  they  have  looked  up  to 
their  Lord  and  striven  to  do  His  will  among  the  darkened  and  the 
poor.  God  bless  them  in  this  chief  and  Ohrist-like  labor  I  Make 
them  more  abundant,  both  in  toils  and  in  fruits ! 

But  it  is  time,  surely,  for  something  more  than  isolated  ex- 
periments.  Through  the  years  of  more  than  a  generation  of  men, 
we  have  been  seeking  out  the  true  principles  and  method  of  the 
undertaking — touching  here  and  there  upon  the  shores  of  thu 
^^  undiscovered  country."  Would  that  some  Maury  might  aiue 
in  the  Church,  to  gather  up  the  entries  in  our  journals,  net  form 
the  results  of  this  multifarious  experience,  and  furnish  us  with  the 
charts  for  a  voyage  so  arduous,  and  of  such  inestimable  retorDsI 

Meanwhile,  it  becomes  us,  as  promptly  and  clearly  as  wemaj, 
to  state  the  conclusions  for  which  our  experience  already  famishei 
the  materials,  and  narrow  thus  the  matters  yet  to  be  explored  aod 
discussed.  And  the  most  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  the  Gnly 
radical  question,  now  upon  the  minds  of  our  brethren,  relates  lo 
the  organization  of  our  cuurches  in  respect  to  this  element. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  two  theoriee  obtain 
among  us  in  this  matter,  which  give  rise  to  two  systems,  known 
respectively  as  the  "mixed  "and  "separate"  systems;  homely 
terms,  but  expressive  and  convenient  enough,  and  we  shall  use 
them  without  farther  apology.  The  necessity  for  mentioning  theo- 
ries as  well  as  systems,  arises  from  the  fact  that  neither  theory  is 
perfectly  brought  out  in  practice.  No  church  which  proceeds 
upon  the  idea  of  blending  the  two  races  in  religious  culture,  blend 
them  in  all  its  services  ;  neither  do  churches  specially  devoted  to 
the  negroes,  exclude,  but  welcome,  white  hearers  and  worshippen. 
We  shall  And  points  calling  for  remark  both  in  the  theories  and 
the  systems — alike  in  the  principles  and  practice — on  either  band. 

Let  us  consider,  flrst,  the  "  separate  "  system,  which  proposes 
the  establishment  of  churches  of  colored  people  exclosively, 
(though  with  provision  for  white  hearers  in  the  cougregaSiou,)  un- 
der the  care  of  pastoi*s  who  are  white  men.  And  we  take  this 
plan  flrst,  because  it  is  of  later  introduction  than  the  other,  tod 
avows  itself  an  improvement  upon  it.  Justly  alledging  (as  we 
shall  see  under  another  head)  certain  great  difiiculties  and  defects 
in  the  ministration  of  religion  to  the  negroes  in  the  old  way,  it 
offers  to  obviate  them  in  tbe  manner  we  have  mentioned.  This  it 
ha9  in  a  degree  accomplished;  but  it  remains  a  fair  question 
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whether  on  the  whole  the  method  proposed  is  the  best  method. 
Let  us  see.* 

A  very  weighty  objection  to  this  system  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  fails  to  sanctify  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  Kot — 
we  hasten  to  add — altogether  to  take  cognizance  of  the  relation  ; 
for  the  faithful  preacher  in  either  congregation,  black  or  white, 
will  dwell  upon  the  duties  of  his  people;  and  duties  grow  out  of 
all  relations.  But  there  is  a  difference  palpable  to  us  all,  between 
such  precepts  delivered  to  one  party  only,  and  the  same  given  to 
the  two  parties  together ;  in  the  first  case,  it  is  counsel  or  precept 
anly^  in  the  other,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant. 

This  difference  becomes  almost  oppressive  to  one's  mind,  when 
we  descend  from  the  pulpit  to  the  table  of  our  Lord.  Which  of 
ns  does  not  feel  the  lack,  if  God's  children  of  both  races  are  not 
found  together  there  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  bond  between 
master  and  servant  is  both  strengthened  and  softened,  when  the 
same  emblems  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  lip  to  lip,  through 
the  whole  round  of  the  family  ?  Would  it  not  seem  a  sad  and 
strange  thing  to  have  one  church  for  parents  and  another  for  chil- 
dren 7  And  is  there  not  a  measure  of  the  same  objection  to  har 
ing  one  church  for  masters  and  another  for  servants  ? 

The  objection,  as  thus  stated,  applies  to  the  principle  of  sepa* 
ration,  and  it  appeals  to  the  most  affecting  and  unanswerable 
illustration  of  the  principle  involved — as  it  is  natural  and  right 
that  an  argument  should  appeal.  But  the  principle  is  manifestly 
the  same,  where  the  separation  is  of  classes,  as  where  it  is  of  per- 
sons. Nay,  is  it  not  a  more  objectionable  feature  when  generalized 
than  when  individualized?  In  the  one  instance,  a  difference  of 
tastes,  a  lingering  of  former  affections  or  ties,  a  special  religious 
history,  might  account  for  the  divided  worship  of  the  family.  But 
in  this  case,  it  is  the  organic  la/m  of  the  Church  that  divides  them  ; 
we  have,  inwoven  in  our  very  institutions,  a  permanent  divorce  of 
the  two  classes  as  regards  worship.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  very 
serious  matter — one  for  which  only  the  greatest  spiritual  advan- 
tages can  compensate ;  and  then,  only  when  those  advantages 
are  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  introduce  caste 
into  religious  as  well  as  social  matters — a  tendency  that  shows 
itself  not  only,  nor  perhaps  most  seriously,  in  this  particular  case. 
It  was  not,  we  know,  and  rejoice  to  say,  in  this  spirit  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  ^^  separate  "  system  undertook  their  work ;  but  we 
fear  it  is  this  spirit  which  gives  much  of  its  popularity  to  the 
movement.    This  is  an  age  of  analysis ;  and  the  American  peo- 
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pie — next  perhaps  to  the  French — are  most  deeply  bitten  of  that 
passion.  It  comes  easily  to  ns  to  classify  men  in  order  to  deal 
with  them,  from  the  pnlpit  or  otherwise.  Bat  does  not  the  Gospel 
counterwork  this  spirit  I  Does  it  not  continually  group  men  cross- 
wise to  the  lines  of  human  discrimination  ?  Aiid  shall  we  not, 
on  the  wliole,  be  more  in  consonance  with  its  manner  and  spirit, 
when  we  gather  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  to  the  same 
table,  and  feed  them  with  the  same  bread  f  It  not  Protestant 
Christianity  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  families,  honoring  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  Popery  stigmatizes  and  which 
communism  destroys  ? 

The  only  reply  to  this  objection  of  which  we  are  aware,  points 
to  the  provision  made  for  white  hearers,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
hearers  always  are  present,  and  can  be  addressed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister ;  that  the  two  races  partake  together  of  the  sacred 
elements  at  the  communion  and  with  an  association  much  more 
intimate  than  in  fact  obtains  under  the  other  system.  This  may 
all  be  admitted  in  palliation ;  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  evils 
not  of  the  mixed,  but  of  the  separate  system.  In  palliation,  we 
say,  it  may  be  admitted ;  to  admit  it  in  refutation  would  be  to 
commit  an  error  fatal  to  our  Presbyterian  principles.  It  would  be 
to  confound  the  audience  with  the  chwrch.  Upon  the  importance 
of  distinguishing  them,  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  dilate  even 
a  moment.  The  one  is  a  heterogeneous  and  in  part  transient  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  other  is  an  organic  body.  Many  of  the  former 
may  be  strangers  ;  the  latter  are  the  minister's  flock.  To  these, 
ho  is  the  Lord's  under  shepherd ;  to  these,  he  speaks  not  as  one 
having  authority,  but  as  the  Scribes.  These  are  there  because  it 
is  their  home  ;  the  others  are  drawn  by  their  tastes,  or  their  friend- 
ships, or  best  of  all,  by  their  love  to  the  cause,  and  their  desire  to 
sustain  a  good  man  in  an  arduous  and  noble  work.  But  even  this 
gives  him  no  right  to  deal  with  them.  Indeed,  speaking  strictly, 
it  does  not  appear  by  what  right  he  notices  them  at  all,  or  knows 
that  they  are  present.  The  evil  we  speak  of,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
moved, but  somewhat  narrowed,  by  the  fact  here  alleged. 

Just  at  this  point,  and  closely  connected  with  the  remark  just 
made,  arises  our  second  great  objection  to  the  separate  system ;  it 
makes  discipline  the  action  solely  of  one  class  upon  the  other. 
These  white  hearers  who  are  present  in  the  congregation  are  not 
amenable  to  the  same  authorities  as  are  the  persons  who  compose 
the  church.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  officer,  the  white  man  ;  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  subject  under  his  administration,  the  negroes. 
And  we  earnestly  press  the  question  upon  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  whether  this  is  not  in  some  measure  a  departure  from 
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whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free." 
These  words  make  it  plain  that  in  the  argament  which  follows  his 
reference  is  not  merely  to  diversities  of  spiritnal  gitl,  bat  to  all 
kinds  of  gradation  in  the  cbnrch;  whether  of  intellect,  or  social 
position,  or  wealth,  or  race,  they  all  reappear  in  the  church  and 
are  provided  for  there  as  members  of  one  body.  Nor  is  he  speak- 
ing here  of  the  invisible  chnrch  universal,  but  of  the  things  health- 
ful and  right  in  the  chnrch  of  Corinth ;  and  he  argues:  ^'If  the 
whole  body  were  eye,  where  were  the  hearing!  if  the  whole  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?  But  now  hath  Ood  set  the 
members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him." 
His  thought  evidently  is  that  particles  thus  taken  from  all  the  di- 
visions of  human  life  are  incorporated  into  one  mass  by  a  mighty 
and  vital  principle — subjected  to  the  same  influence,  brought  un- 
der the  same  law,  wielaed  as  one  living  frame,  though  they  be 
different  members.  There  is  here,  therefore,  an  absolute  and  irre- 
movable intolerance  of  class  distinctions  in  the  framin^r  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  church.  In  social  and  domestic  life  tney  have 
their  place — are  santioned  and  blessed  of  Ood ;  but  ^^  lords  over 
God's  heritage  " — rulers,  standing  on  social  rank  or  distinctions  of 
race,  and  not  on  the  consent  and  appointment  of  the  church,  are 
not  known  to  the  New  Testament  tueory  on  this  point,  has  thus 
been  stated  very  broadly  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  whatever 
parings  or  limitations  may  in  practice  be  found  necessary.  We 
admit,  at  once,  that  the  officers  of  a  church  must  often  be  chosen 
from  one  part  of  the  body  only ;  for  there  only  will  be  found  the 
convergence  of  the  necessary  qualities ;  but  then,  it  is  because  of 
ihepreeence  of  these  qualitiee  these  men  are  chosen,  and  not  be- 
cause they  come  of  a  certain  stock,  or  have  reached  a  particular 
social  position. 

Now  in  the  separate  system,  this  particular  class  distinction  is 
taken  up,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  organization.  The 
whole  function  of  government  is  discharged  by  tiie  pastor,  who  is 
of  one  race,  and  the  whole  duty  of  obedience  is  assigned  to  the 
church,  which  is  of  the  other  race.  Under  the  conditions  of  so- 
ciety here,  tliere  are,  plainly,  two  ameliorations  of  this  evil  possi- 
ble. The  colored  members  might  be  fully  organized  into  a  church, 
having  elders  of  their  own  color,  and  white  pastors  ;  or  the  church 
might  be  composed  of  the  two  races,  and  the  whole  body  might 
be  subjected  to  a  session  of  white  men.  But  the  separate  system 
steers  carefully  between  these  two  expedients,  and  gives  us,  in  the 
church  as  in  the  world,  the  naked  rule  of  the  black  man  by  the 
white.  Indeed,  it  is  as  an  improvement  upon  the  second  of  these 
forms  of  organization,  as  already  existing  in  our  churches,  that  it 
was  called  into  existence. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  churches  of  mixed  membership 
had  taken  one  step  nearer  the  Scriptural  model,  in  that  they  or- 
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dain  elders  yaenwy  churchy  instead  of  appointing  oflScers  over  the 
flock.'^  In  them,  though  the  officers  are  white  men  only,  and  in 
this  respect  a  distinction  is  maintained,  (whether  the  case  admits 
of  farther  approximation  to  the  primitive  pattern,  is  a  question 
reserved  for  anotlier  place,)  yet  these  officers  administer  the  same 
law  to  both  white  and  colored  members,  and  in  this  respect  the 
distinction  is  done  away. 

The  objection  here  advanced  is  certainly  weighty ;  and  to  reply 
that  the  position  of  our  colored  members  is  anomalous,  and  the 
result  of  the  impact  of  civil  society  upon  the  constitation  of  the 
church,  is  not  to  settle  the  question,  until  we  have  reduced  the 
anomaly  to  the  lowest  point  possible,  and  that  on  Scriptural  prin- 
ciples. 

We  are  constrained  to  offer  a  thi/rd  remark  upon  this  matter, 
so  much  involved  in  what  has  been  said  as  to  seem  a  repetition  of 
it,  yet  important  enough  to  claim  a  brief  but  distinct  consideration. 
It  is,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor  is  a  vital  point 
with  every  Christian  church,  and  that  to  cut  off  the  poor  from  it 
is  to  wound  and  impoverish  the  whole  body.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  and  enforced,  especially  in  these  unspiritnal  and 
worldly  days,  that  each  church  is  a  missionary  committee — exists 
not  for  itself,  but  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  and  the  evangelisr 
ation  of  the  world.  It  is  of  exceeding  importance,  theretbre,  to 
incorporate  the  missionary  element  in  every  church  by  blending 
the  destitute  with  the  enlightened.  It  is  one  of  the  moral  diseases 
of  the  day  to  make  all  this  evangelistic  labour  foreign  to  the 
churches.  They  like  such  buildings,  arrangeuieut,  worship, 
preaching,  as  does  not  pre-suppose  the  presence  among  them  of 
the  ignorant,  the  lowly,  the  poor.  And  it  is  our  duty,  and  our 
vital  interest,  not  to  cultivate,  but  to  extirpate  this  feeling. 

So  far  as  the  reply  to  this  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  ne- 
groes will  worship  in  the  white  churches,  and  some  white  people 
in  the  churches  devoted  to  the  negroes,  we  have  considered  it 
already,  and  have  seen  that  while,  practically,  it  palliates  the  evil, 
it  does  not  alter  the  organic  law  of  the  separate  churches.  But 
there  is  another,  and  very  important  reply.  It  denies  that  the  ne- 
groes are  our  poor — point,  with  great  truth,  to  the  comfort  and 
plenty  in  which  they  live — and  bid  us  reserve  our  pity  for  our 
white  brethren  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  head,  or  a  morsel 
of  bread  wherewith  to  feed  their  children. 

All  this  we  freely  and  gladly  admit,  with  daily  thanks  to  Him 
who  has  enabled  us  to  fence  out  hunger  and  the  extreme  of  desti- 
tution from  our  dependant  population.  Nevertheless,  <i8  regards 
the  supply  of  the  gospel^  the  negroes  are  our  poor.    If  we  have  not 
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coinpassion  on  them,  they  must  die  without  the  bread  of  life;  and 
this  16  jnst  thepoint  which  our  argameut  respects — the  missionary 
element,  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  or  our  cbnrches. 

A  word  will  suffice  for  the  irregularity  in  the  constitution  of 
these  churches,  as  respect,  our  form  of  government.    It  would  be 
unfair  to  press  this,  inasmuch  as  we  are  meeting  a  case  not  ima- 
gined when  that  admirable  constitution  was  prepared.  Dear  as  it 
IB  to  us,  it  is  not  so  dear  as  the  souls  of  men,  or  the  coming  of  the 
Idngdom  of  Christ,  and  if  it  should  prove  necessary  to  adjust  it  to 
this  great  enterprise,  we  thank  Ood  for  the  hope  we  have  that  the 
whole  church  witib  one  voice  would  call  for  amendment  just  as 
large  and  free  as  the  exigency  demanded.    The  question  at  pre- 
Bent,  however,  is  Whether  any  alteration  in  practice  or  theory  is 
seeded  ;  and  if  it  is,  whether  the  necessary  alteration  is  of  this 
kind.     W  hether  the  present  provision  for  evangelist  and  mission- 
ary fields  does  not  cover  the  inception  of  every  such  work,  and 
whether  the  mixed  churches  are  not  upon  the  very  basis  whereon 
we  ought  to  build t    Whether  the  wiae-spread  establishment  of 
these  separate  chjirches  would  not  be  a  silent  revolution  in  our 
system  ?    That  cl^nges  in  our  organization  of  some  kind  are  neces- 
sary, we  are  not'  prepared  to  deny ;  but  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing thus  far  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  change  we  need. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  clearly  some  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  separate  system  ;  it  remains,  now,  to  glance  at 
those  which  attach  to  the  other.  And  they  have  been  so  well  and 
fairly  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  Charleston  Pres- 
bytery, in  session  at  Barnwell,  April,  1S37,  that  we  shall  do  little 
more  than  quote  substantially  or  literally,  from  that  most  interest- 
ing document. 

We  urge  as  a  first  defect,  following  the  order  of  the  Appendix, 
that  ^'on  the  ordinary  plan  of  our  churches,  especially  m  cities, 
the  Gk)spel  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  fully  and  ef- 
ftctnally  imparted "  to  the  negroes.  ^^  There  may  be  some  in- 
stances, in  which,  by  extraordinary  exertion  and  by  means  of  extra 
senrices,  Pastors  succeed  in  imparting  the  Gospel  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  understood  by  them.  These  cases,  however,  are  rare. 
'Dk^amotmt  of  labor  is  too  much  for  most  men,  and  for  the  aortoi 
labor  demanded,  many  are  unsuited.  To  meet  the  necessities  of 
both  whites  and  blacks  in  the  same  service  is  ordinarily  impossi- 
ble. If  he  gratifies  the  taste  of  the  whites,  the  blacks  do  not  un- 
derstand him,  and  if  he  preaches  so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
blacks,  the  expectations  of  the  whites  are  disappointed." 

We  shoulo   like  to  strike  out  the  word  "especially"  so  as  to 
read  ^^our  churches  in  cities."     For  the  country  churches  have 
nobly  made  the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  given  half  their  Pastors' 
time  exclusively  to  the  negroes,  and,  in  the  villages,  by  one  ex- 
pedient or  another  the  difficulty  is  virtually  obviated.    But  the 
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demand  upon  their  Pastors  by  city-congregations  do  nearly  or 
quite  disable  them  from  labor  properly  adapted  to  the  ignorant 
and  poor.  The  strong  tendency  is  to  grow  respectable,  prosper- 
ous and  refined,  in  such  a  way  (for  that  is  all  we  object  to)  as  to 
cut  them  off  entirely  from  the  lower  strata  of  society.  We  shall 
say  nothing  yet  of  the  remedy  ;  it  is  our  present  duty  to  state  the 
fact 

A  second  point  of  prime  importance  is  that,  as  things  now 
stand,  the  blacks  cannot  experience  the  full  benefit  oipaataral 
labor."  ^^  Besides  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  other  functions  of  a 
Pastor  are  catechizing,  visiting,  administering  rule  and  discipline, 
and  performing  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.'^  Now,  on  the 
ordinary  plan,  how  much  of  this  labor  is  overtaken  ?  Facts  an- 
swer, ^'  but  little.  The  system  is  more  to  blame  than  the  Pastor. 
Can  a  man  discharge  his  duties  to  a  large  white  congregation,  and 
at  the  same  time  perform  the  labor  required  in  catechizing  colored 
candidates  for  church  membership  as  thev  should  be,  visiting  the 
colored  sick  and  poor,  performing  funeral  and  marriage  ceremon- 
ies, and  above  all,  investigating  and  deciding  the  numerous  and 
tangled  cases  of  discipline  which  are  ever  arising  t  He  cannot, 
simply  because  he  is  human." 

^^  A  large  white  congregation" — perhaps  there  is  a  ray  of  light 
there.    We  will  look  at  it  again. 

A  third  argument  against  things  as  thev  are  is  found  in  the  lack 
of  sufiicient  and  gooa  accommodation  for  the  colored  people. 
These  large  white  congregations  need  and  occupy  too  much  of  the 
space — too  much,  that  is,  for  the  accommodation  at  the  same  time 
of  their  proportion  of  the  negroes.  There  is  truth  and  force  in  this 
also. 

Very  weighty  is  the  fourth  allegation  of  the  Appendix,  that 
colored  churches  under  white  Pastors  are  needed  as  a  "  bar  to  the 
collection  of  such  congregations  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  ignorant  colored  men.  In  such  congregations  "  good  may  be 
done,  but  mingled  with  evil.  They  are  served  *  *  *  by  uneduc- 
ated men,  and  where  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the 
ditch."  This  allegation  is  evidently  intended  to  derive  its  force 
from  the  beforenamed  defect  in  the  present  mixed  system.  But  in 
truth,  there  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  powerful  cause  at  work — 
the  instincUve^  inextinguishable  desire  for  cimaeniality  and  close 
drawn  ties  between  tJie  leader  of  worship  a^id  tne  congregation  :  a 
passion  strong  enough  to  override  the  petulance,  vanity  and  mis- 
rule of  ignorant  men — to  outlive  the  opposition  of  mastere — to 
counterbalance  the  attractions  ofour  best  churches.  This  element 
in  the  calculation  must  be  fully  acknowledged,  and  wisely  and  ef- 
ficiently provided  for,  or,  in  our  humble  opinion,  our  hold  upon 
the  negroes  will  be  weakened  more  and  more,  and  in  the  end  cease 
altogether. 
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Looking  back,  now  npon  the  ground  we  have  traversed,  rather 
than  surveyed,  one  comprehensive  remark  suggests  itself.  The 
objections  to  the  separate  system,  are  objections  to  the  principle, 
and  are  modified  and  weakened  by  the  present  practice,  while  the 
obiections  to  the  mixed  system,  are  altogether  practical,  and  their 
principle  stands  unassailable.  And  the  question  arises — though 
It  can  scarcely  need  to  be  discussed.  To  which,  as  intelligent  and 
farseeing  men,  shall  we  give  our  adhesion ;  to  the  system  which 
springs  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Constitution  of 
our  Church,  and  admits  of  indefinite  development  toward  our  own 
ideal ;  or  to  that  which,  though  well-worked  by  wise  men,  departs 
from  our  principles  in  the  outset? 

We  have  no  patience  with  that  intolerance  of  anomalies  which 
would  consent  to  the  failure  of  any  good  work  rather  than  depart 
from  recognised  forms ;  but  we  submit  the  question,  whetner, 
first,  that  is  not  something  more  than  anomalous  to  which  our  argu- 
ments under  the  first  head  fairly  apply;  and  secondly,  whether, 
considering  the  separate  system  as  an  anomaly,  its  advocates 
have  not  yet  to  complete  the  proof  of  its  necessity. 

Leaving  that  with  them,  let  us  now  attempt  to  show  how  the 
"  mixed  system  "  may  be  so  developed  as  to  meet  the  exigencies, 
and  begin  to  perform  the  work,  which  has  here  pressed  itself  upon 
our  attention.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  bar  the  inference 
that,  because  we  fail  in  presenting  a  perfectly  satisfactory  scheme, 
the  Church  must  necessarily  fall  back  upon  the  separate  system. 
The  true  inference  would  be — and  we  hasten  to  write  it — that 
wiser  heads,  more  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  more  thoroughly  in- 
formed with  the  spirit  of  our  polity,  and  better  able  to  vindicate 
the  truth,  should  lend  their  utmost  energies  to  the  help  of  the 
Church,  now  entangled  among  her  foes  in  the  meshes  of  this  great 
problem,  and  sorely  bested  by  it — trying  often  times  in  vain  to 
feed  and  protect  her  own-stumbling  upon  those  she  meant  to  help — 
bewildered,  but  not  desponding  ;  weakened,  but  not  discomfited  ; 
foiled  thus  far,  but  rising  again  to  the  work  with  a  purer  heart  and 
a  better,  because  a  more  spiritual,  hope  in  her  Great  Captain.  Let 
it  not,  therefore,  be  counted  presumption  to  us  that  we  have  coveted 
the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish,  even  though  we  fail. 

To  set  forth  our  thought  upon  this  matter,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary that  three  grand  axioms  concerning  the  Churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  stated  and  applied.  Perhaps  another  opportunity 
may  arise  for  a  full  elaboration  of  them. 

The  first  axiom  is,  that  every  church  is  set  as  truly  for  the 
**  gathering  "  as  for  *'  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  life."  It 
will  instantly  follow,  that  no  church  is  in  a  scriptural  position — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  place  of  health  or  spiritual  honor — that  regards 
only  the  conservation  of  what  has  already  been  attained ;  or  which 
maintains  itself  in  a  condition  which  virtually  excludes  aggressioa 
69 
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and  missionary  life.  The  application  we  make  is  that  large  churches 
sbonld  oolanize^  and  reduce  their  swollen  bulk — not  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  life  can  be  sustained,  but  to  the  paint  qfhighettiik' 
dividual  effioienoy.  We  proceed  briefly  to  justify  this  application. 

An  overgrown  charch  falls  below  the  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
because  it  outruns  the  pastor's  ability  to  watch  over  the  flock. 
There  are  no  more  hours  in  his  day  than  in  another  man's ;  his 
locomotion  is  by  the  same  means ;  his  appliances  for  reaching  and 
moving  his  people  are  the  same.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  ther^ 
fore,  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  church  is  just  a  more  minute 
subdivision  of  his  effortsif  heis  san^ine  and  energetic,  a  6lackin|( 
of  them  if  he  is  despondent,  a  partial  distribution  of  them  if  he  is 
weak.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  elders  are  his  assist- 
ants and  must  supply  what  is  lacking  in  him,  it  leaves  the  fact 
nnsdtered  as  regards  the  Pastor ;  and  tne  notorious,  the  unquestion- 
able tendency  of  this  state  of  things,  is  that  a  certain  portion  ot 
the  congregation  monopolize  more  or  less  completely  the  cares  of 
the  Pastor.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  argument  quoted  from  the 
Appendix — ^that  ^^  a  large  white  congregation  "  absorbs  the  eneig- 
ies  of  the  Pastor  and  compels  him  to  neglect  the  colored  people. 
Now,  if  the  Pastor's  influence  is  necessary  to  the  highest  individ- 
nal  efficiency  of  the  members,  and  a  large  church  outruns  his 
ability  to  supply  that  influence,  then  our  syllogism  is  complete, 
and  very  large  churches  fall  below  the  highest  point  of  efficiency 
possible  to  them.    * 

The  same  thing  appears  in  the  necessity  impressed  on  large 
bodies  to  move  in  masses  and  not  by  individuals.  Such  churches 
must  abound  in  meetings,  speeches  and  resolutions — in  commit- 
tees, boards  and  delegations ;  they  learn  to  do  that  immedicUdy^ 
which  the  highest  welfare  of  the  particular  members  requires 
should  be  done  immediately,  Kow  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the 
life  and  individuality  of  each  man  must  be  held  in  obeyance,  in 
order  that  they  may  move  in  mass  ;  and  the  highest  point  of  in- 
dividual efficiency  is  again  seen  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  numbers 
and  external  prosperity  of  the  church. 

Now  this  absorption  of  the  individual  is  itself  a  very  serious  loss, 
and  not  remedied  if  we  suppose  such  a  systematic  sub-division  of 
labour  as  appoints  a  dehnite  duty  to  every  man.  He  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  machinery  from  the  outset,  and  his  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility weakened  by  it.  Besides,  this  devotion  to  the  one  duty 
assigned  him  by  the  supposition  has  itself  a  tendency  to  cramp 
the  mind.  If  we  t&ke  the  supposition  of  the  previous  paragraph, 
then,  the  tendency  of  the  large  church  is  and  make  soldiers  of  the 
line  instead  of  riflemen — parts  of  a  mass  instead  of  independent 
actors  ;  if  we  take  the  second  supposition,  then  the  tendency  is  to 
make  griudera  of  pin's  points  instead  of  thinkers,  inventors,  living 
men. 
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Once  more — ^there  is  great  danger  with  such  chnrches  of  with- 
drawing men's  eyes  from  spiritaal  to  carnal  indications  and  sources 
.of  strength.  Numbers,  wealth,  and  splendidly  appointed  services 
grow  but  too  easily  in  importance  to  our  gross  minds ;  and  the  faith 
tDQS  wrongly  bestowed  reduces  greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  people. 

It  will  doubtless  be  repied  that  these  evils  are  foreseen  and 
fought  against;  we  hasten  to  admit  it.  There  are  no  evils  against 
which  prayer  and  pains  will  not  largely  avail.  Yet  the  only  re- 
levant question  is  not,  whether  these  evils  are  palliated,  but 
whether  they  are  mevUable  /  or,  if  inevitable,  whether  there  is 
not  another  system  which  reduces  them  to  a  minimum,  while  this 
system  (as  we  have  seen)  cherishes  them.  We  maintain  that  there 
is,  and  we  urge  its  consideration  upon  our  readers.  Give  us  churches, 
every  member  of  which  can  claim  and  receive  a  fair  share  of  his 
Pastor's  time  and  care — where  the  aroma  of  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  can  be  infused  into  their  lives — where  their  individuality 
can  be  preserved  and  the  utmost  amount  of  good  be  accomplished 
by  each,  and  the  largest  net  result  be  attained  by  the  whole  body. 

Just  here  we  approach  the  second  axiom  we  wish  to  apply. 
The  ^^>jE>^9^<^^n^  of  the  saint  in  this  life"  involves  the  drawing 
out  into  action  of  all  his  powers  and  graces.    And  though  this 

Joint  was  touched  upon,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  was  with  a 
ifferent  argumentative  aspect  from  that  now  before  us.  The 
question  there  was  of  the  efficient  aggressiveness  of  the  church ; 
here,  it  is  of  the  spiritual  perfecting  of  the  members.  Such  is  the 
unalterable  oneness  of  a  man — Yn&atomiam^  if  we  may  coin  a  word — 
that  no  one  of  his  powers  can  be  neglected,  whether  passive  or  ac- 
tive, without  damage  to  the  whole  .of  him.  Symmetrical  develop- 
ment is  the  condition  of  healthy  life ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  Providential  environments, 
without  our  will,  accomplish  a  part  of  this  work  ;  the  remainder  is 
devolved  upon  man.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  providing 
a  place  ana  duties  for  every  member  in,  its  body  should  enter 
into  the  very  structure  and  the  daily  working  of  every  church, 
though  not  always,  perhaps,  into  its  written  constitution.  It  is  not 
enough  that  as  head  or  member  of  a  familv,  as  citizen  or  stranger, 
as  master,  or  servant,  he  has  work  to  do;  his  power  as  a  christian, 
the  resources  of  his  spiritual  citizenship,  his  zeal  as  a  believer  and 
lover  of  his  God,  must  have  all  possible  play,  and  must  learn  to 
bear  the  strain  of  arduous  exertion. 

The  application  to  be  made  of  this  principle  is,  that  no  church 
is  soundly  constituted,  a  certain  class  of  whose  members  are  mere 
dependents  and  hangers-on.  That  there  will  be  neutrals, y^in^n^, 
in  every  church,  is  only  too  true ;  but  they  must  be  seen  and  felt 
to  be  a  foreign  element;  the  attitude  of  atrairs  should  be  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  their  sloth  and  barreness.  And  here  wi^  be 
seen,  we   think,  the   bearing  of  the  remark  to  which  we  were 
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brongbt  a  few  pages  back,  ooncern^  the  inextiogiiishable  desire  ef 
coDgeDidity  and  doee  drawn  ties  in  worship.  The  nesroea  must 
to  some  extent  participate  in  the  social  senrice  of  God;  and  the 
talents  that  are  always  to  be  fonnd  in  the  possesion  of  some  of  then 
for  connselling,  goiding,  and  leadine  in  worship,  mnst  be  drawn 
ont  and  employed,  tm^  the  eare/kutf^pervisioncftke  ettMiikei 
qfficers  qf  the  church.  ^  If  all  things  done  in  the  church  should 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  so  especially  should  the  gifts  of 
the  *^  gifted  "  be  exercised  under  and  within  the  limits  of  well  de- 
fined and  absolute  regulations.  The  tndy  gifted  and  the  right 
minded,  the  zealous  and  the  modest,  will  rejoice  to  submit  them- 
selves to  such  restraints  which  will  at  once  sustain  them  against 
their  own  timidity  and  misgivings,  and  defend  them  against  the 
jostlings  of  independent  competitors."* 

The  third  axiom  to  which  we  appeal  is,  that  in  order  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  church,  there  must  be  constant  interac- 
tion of  all  the  parts.  This  has  been  so  abundantly  illustrated  by 
Paul  that  we  shall  not  venture  an  argument  upon  it  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  more  than  one  Apostle  has  confounded 
our  logical  deductions  from  the  temple-like  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  by  calling  it  a  ^^  Uving  "  temple.  Eetuming  thus  to 
its  best  analogon,  the  human  frame,  we  see  that  it  is  not  permitted 
the  blood  to  curdle  in  slow  assimilation  within  this  or  the  other 
member;  it  must  fly  from  the  heart  with  a  swift  largess  to  every 
limb,  and  back  to  the  deep  and  central  shrine,  there  to  be  inter- 
fused, and  poured  out  in  the  endless  commerce  of  life  upon  the 
whole  body. 

Our  application  here  is  not  far  to  seek ;  every  church  must 
jealously  guard  against  the  resolution  of  its  mass  into  difiTerent 
congregatious  worshipping  within  the  same  walls.  One  of  the 
sorest  evils  under  the  sun  is  doubtless  the  inevitable  gravitation  of 
custom  into  routine  and  thence  to  formalism.  Another  is,  the 
tendency  of  churches  formed  out  of  originally  various  elements 
to  diaaimUate  them,  and  settle  back  into  those  elements.  And  one 
indispensable  mode  of  warding  otf  these  dangers  is  fonnd  in  the 
suggestion  just  made — to  take  up  into  the  body  materials  from 
every  side,  and  hold  them  in  unity  by  the  might  of  Christian  life; 
that  is,  by  the  inworking  grace  of  God. 

But  we  are  most  unwillingly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
subject  cannot  be  justly  dealt  with  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  an 
article.  Yet  we  linger,  with  a  feeling  near  of  kin  to  tenderness, 
upon  the  beautiful  hope  that  has  risen  upon  our  thoughts — the 
hope  of  a  Church  of  the  Future  that  shall  be  indeed  the  Oarden 
of  Qod ;  where  the  lofty  and  lowly,  the  fruit  and  blosom  of  many 
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dimes,  the  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  reclaimed  and  grafted,  shall 
blend  their  several  gifts  in  perfect  tribute  to  the  Heavenly  Hus- 
bandman— where  those  whom  He  hath  ^^ joined  together"  in  faith 
and  holiness,  and  in  daily  life,  shall  not  bo  ^^put  asunder"  in 
"worshlf)— where  the  "rich  and  the  poor"  shall  yet  more  happily 
*"  meet  together,"  before  the  Lord  who  is  "  the  Father  of  them 
til.''    This  is  Utopian,   no  *doubt,  there  is  Utopia  in  all   things 
ffood — that  sweet  faint  perfume  from  the  Paradise  so  far  away  I 
But  what  then  f 
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BY  HUGH  MILLLEB. 

The  world  has  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  experi- 
enced by  the  news  of  Hugh  Miller's  decease.    For  the  Stone 
Mason  of  Crodmarty  had  hewn  out  for  himself  by  the  diligent 
culture  of  magnificent  endowments  a  fame  wide  as  the  world.  Kude 
and  ignorant  laborers  had  ceased  to  be  his  companions  and  the 
I     vise  and  learned  had  welcomed  him  as  a  peer  to  their  brotherhood ; 
the  bleak  hill-side  and  quarry  had  been  exchanged  for  the  study — 
the  mason's  hammer  for  tlie  pen — poverty  for  comparative  ^u- 
eoce  and  obscurity  for  a  renown  honorably  won  and  undimmed  by 
a  stain.    Master  of  a  style  which  for  pictorial  vigor  and  accuracy, 
is  under  the  cirsumstances  of  his  early  life  absolutely  marvellous ; 
endowed  with  a  native  sense  which  preserved  him  even  in  his 
loftiest  flights  from  extravagance  and  exaggeration  ;  vigorous  and 
powerful  in  argument ;  subtle  in  analysis ;  keen  in  observation  ;  of 
a  lively  and  graceful  fancy,  he  added  yet  one  crowning  charm  to 
manifold  accomplishments,  by  which  to  endear  himself  to 'the  wise 
and  good,  namely,  the  consecration  of  his  powers  to  the  noblest 
work  for  which  an  immortal  being  can  live — the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  Maker.    It  must  be  long  ere  the  thoughtful  student 
of  God's  providefice,  can  recover  from  the  sorrow  and  alarm  with 
which  he  sees  such  a  man  cut  down  in  the  strength  of  his  years 
and  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  "  when  his  eye  was  not  dim ''  nor 
his  natural  strength  abated  and  by  means  so  inscrutable  and  sor- 
rowful.   \But  whilst  we  render  most  heartily  this  tribute — whilst 
we  admit  the  genius  and  power  of  the  writer — whilst  we  readily 
confess  that  in  this  last  work  of  his  hands  which  comes  to  us  sanc- 
tified by  death  and  can  be  read  only  with  tears  of  sorrowing  love 
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and  reverence  there  are  passages  altogether  eqnal  to  any  which  he 
has  ever  written,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  say  that  in  its  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  geological  ifacts  it  is  marred  by  the  most 
extraordinary  inaccuracies,  in  its  ex^esis  of  tiie  Saered  Text 
blurred  by  the  most  fanciful,  forced  and  unnatural  devices,  that  it 
is  wanting  in  logical  unity  and  coherence  and  that  viewed  in  relsr 
tion  to  its  main  topic,  namely,  the  reconciliation  of  so-called  geo- 
I^cal  science  witn  the  Mosaic  Becord,  it  is  a  total  and  most 
lamentable  failure.  That  portion  of  the  book  which  specially 
deals  with  the  topic  under  discussion,  is  comprised  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Lectures,  entitled  ^'The  Two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geo- 
logical " — in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  entitled  ^'Qeology  in  its  Bearings 
on  the  Two  Theologies,"  and  in  the  Seventh  ana  Eighth,  entitled 
^^The  Noachian  Deluge.^'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that 
Mr.  Miller  takes  for  granted  the  certainty  of  that  hypothesis  adopt- 
ed almost  universally  by  Geologists,  by  which  the  £>rmation  of  tne 
earth's  crust  and  the  entombment  in  its  strata  of  organic  remains 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  referred  to  the  operation  of  causes 
now  in  existence,  essentially  the  same  in  energy,  number  and  ex- 
tent of  area  ever  which  their  force  is  felt  and  consequently  involv- 
ing the  lapse  of  an  almost  immeasurable  period  of  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  result  in  question — and  his  controversy  is 
with  those  Biblical  critics  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  text  who 
hold  that  the  Mosaic  Becord  fixes  the  creation  of  the  ^^  eurth  and 
all  things  therein  "  at  near  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  within  the 
space  of  six  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  Now  in  this 
state  of  the  case  Mr.  Miller  affirms, 

1.  That  the  only  part  of  the  Mosaic  Record  with  which  Geolo- 
gy has  to  do  is  the  work  of  the  Third,  Fifth  and  Sixth  days — which 
we  grant. 

2.  That  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  Record  are  to  be  regarded  as 
indefinitely  prolonged  periods,  which  let  us  for  the  pesent  also 
grant. 

3.  That  the  Mosaic  Record  is  not  a  history  of  literal  events  as 
they  occurred  but  a  vision  which  appeard — as  a  moving  panorama 
— a  great  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  tranced  and  illuminated  seer, 
the  salient  points  of  which  alone  he  seized  and  described,  which 
for  the  present  also  let  us  grant. 

4.  That  admitting  these  propositions  the  Geological  Record  is 
precisely  one  with  the  Mosaic  Kecord,  which  we  emphatically  de- 
ny— here  and  now  let  us  introduce  Mr.  Miller's  own  representation 
of  this  coincidence. 

"  The  Geologist,"  he  says,  "  in  his  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine 
with  the  geological  record  I  repeat  has  only  three  of  the  six  peri- 
ods of  creation  to  account  for — the  period  of  plants — the  period 
of  great  sea  monsters  and  creeping  things  and  tne  period  of  cattie 
and  the  beasts  of  the  earth.    lie  is  called  on  to  question  his  sys- 
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terns  and  formations  regarding  the  remains  of  these  three  great 
periods  and  of  these  only.  And  the  (Question  once  fairlj  stated, 
what,  I  ask,  is  the  reply  ?  All  geolo^sts  agree  in  holding  that 
the  vast  geological  scale  natnrally  divides  into  three  great  parts. 

There  are  many  lesser  divisions — divisions  into  systems,  form- 
ations, deposits,  beds,  strata ;  bnt  the  master  division  in  each  of 
which  we  find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even 
the  unpractised  eye  can  detect  the  difference  are  simply  three— 
the  PalsBozoic  or  oldest  fossiliferons  division ;  the  Secondary  or 
middle  fossiliferons  division ;  and  the  Tertiary  or  latest  fossilifer- 
oos  division.    In  the  first  or  Palaeozoic  division  we  find  corals- 
cmstaceons  molluscs,  fishes,  and  in  the  later  formations  a  few  re- 
ptiles.    But  none  of  these  classes  of  organisms  give  the  leading 
character  to  the  Palaeozoic ;  they  do  not  constitute  the  prominent 
feature  or  render  it  more  remarkable  as  a  scene  of  life  than  any  of 
fthe  divisions  which  followed.    That  which  chiefly  distinguished 
-the  Palseozoic  from  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  was  its 
^rgeous  flora.    It  was  emphatically  the  period  of  plants,  of  herbs 
yielding  seed  after  their  kind.      *      *      *      *      *    In  no  other 
jLge  did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a  flora,  and  once  more.    The 
geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patei^t  to  all  that  tlie  first 
great  period  of  organized  being  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaic 
Kecora  peculiarly  a  period  of  herbs  and  trees  yielding  seed  after 
their  kind." 

It  may  seem  a  harsh  averment,  but  truth  requires  us  to  say 
that  these  are  here  almost  as  many  inaccuracies  as  statements.  It 
is  far  from  being  correct  to  say  that  all  Geologists  are  agreed  as  to 
this  trinal  division  of  fossiliferons  strata,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by 

Xtion  of  their  tables  of  classification  prefixed  to  the  last  edition 
chcock's  Geology  and  given  though  not  so  fully  in  aU  the 
manuals,  and  exhibiting  such  a  diversity  as  must  make  the  reader, 
especially  if  he  remembers  the  object  and  abstract  worth  of  these 
classifications,  pause  in  astonishment  at  such  an  assertion. 

These  tables  are  from  the  highest  authorities,  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  if  Geologists  were  called  upon  in  the  present  state  of  Pa- 
lieontological  knowledge  to  make  a  classification  of  the  fossiliferons 
strata,  based  upon  peculiar  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  they 
would  all  agree  with  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  in  his  affirmation  that  ^^  if  we 
were  disposed  on  palseontological  grounds,  to  divide  the  entire 
fossiliferons  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those  in 
the  above  table  (corresponding  to  mr.  Miller's)  and  more  nearly 
co-ordinate  in  value  than  the  sections  called  primary y  secondary j 
and  tertiary^  we  might  perhaps  adopt  the  six  groups  given  in  the 
next  table  "  which  are. 

1.  Post  Pleiocene  &  Tertiary. 

2.  Cretaceous. 
8.  Oolitic 

4.  Triassic. 
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5.  Permian,  Carboniferous,  &  Devonian. 

6.  Silnrian  &  Cambrian. 
And  he  adds  that  even  this  would  be  liable  to  change  and  cooM 

only  be  provisional,  so  little  have  the  fossils  been  studied  and  ao 
constant  is  the  accessions  of  palseontological  facts  by  virtoe  of 
which  all  our  division  as  yet,  are  premature  and  unreliable. 

So  baseless  is  the  dream  of  Mr.  Miller,  that  there  is  any  sock 
palseontological  day  as  his  ^'^  Palaeozoic  " — so  unfounded  and  con- 
tradictory of  geological  fact  is  the  notion  that  we  have  in  thisgroiqi 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Permian  a  great  palseontolo^cal  nnitfi 
and  yet  let  the  reader  notice  that,  for  the  argument  of  Mr.  ^MBIhri 
this  is  an  indispensable  requirement.  Nor  is  there  the  smalleit 
ground  for  asserting  even  if  we  were  to  grant  the  existence  of  thk 
day,  that  it  was  pre-eminently  '^  a  day  of  plants  of  herb  yieldiot 
seed  after  its  kind."  The  boldest  theorizer  would  not  dare  totf 
firm  this  of  any  part  of  this  Palseozoic  day — ^nor  does  Mr.  Miller, 
when  he  comes  to  applj  it  in  so  many  words,  except  the  Carbooi- 
ferous,  and  now  what  is  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  that 
whole  palaeozoic  day  which  Mr.  Miller  speaks !  Let  the  reader 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  following  latest  estimate  of  the  thicknesses  of 
the  respective  members  of  this  group. 

Permian,  1,000  ft. 

Carboniferous,  10,000  " 

Old  Redsandstone,  10,000  " 

Silurian,  7,500 " 

Cambrian,  20,000 " 

Cumbrian,  10,000  " 

Here  we  have,  for  it  is  confessedly  true  only  of  the  Carl)onife^ 
ous  rocks,  if  of  them,  a  statement  which  it  applicable  only  to  aboot 
one-lifth  of  this  palaeozoic  day.  So  far  as  mere  negative  evidence 
is  concerned,  in  the  Cumbrian,  Cambrian  and  Silnrian  strata,  we 
have  only  a  few  fucoid  impressions — in  the  Old  Red  in  addition  to 
these,  a  specimen  of  coniferous  wood  extremely  important  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  and  in  the  Permian,  a  flora  dfiminished  in 
quantity  but  allied  in  character  to  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  we 
ask  now  if  it  be  fair  or  iust  in  this  state  of  the  facts  to  use  as  an 
argument  in  relation  to  this  whole  palaeozoic  day  what  is  true  only 
of  a  very  small  fraction  of  it  ?  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  as  we 
have  accepted  the  hypothesis  that  this  creative  day  was  presented 
to  Moses  in  the  form  of  vision,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
seer  would  be  arrested  by  and  describe  this  sudden  outburst  of 
floral  life  which  characterized  the  carboniferous  era  to  the  exdii- 
sion  of  all  else — all  else  being  so  insignificant  as  not  to  awaken  an 
emotion  and  therefore  passed  by.  Now  there  is  not  on  record  a 
more  singular  evidence  of  the  obliquity  of  vision  that  a  foregone 
conclusion  can  effect,  than  this  objection  manifests  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Miller,  and  he  shall  himself  give  us  a  picture  of  the  ages  pie- 
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ceding  the  coal — ^Mr.  Miller  of  the  "  Old  Eedsandstone ''  shall 
assist  us  in  rectifying  Mr.  Miller  of  "The  testimony  of  the  Rocks.'' 
Of  the  Silurian  Epocn — "  Life  abounded  on  all  these  platforms  and 
in  shapes  the  most  wonderiui.  The  peculiar  encriuites  of  the  group 
rose  in  miniature  forests  and  spread  forth  their  sentient  petals  by 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  amid  the  waters ;  vast  ridges  of  corals 
peopled  by  their  innumerable  builders — numbers  without  number 
— rose  high  amid  the  shallows ;  the  chambered  shells  had  become 
abundant — ^the  simpler  testacea  still  more  so ;  extinct  forms  of  the 
graptolite,  or  sea  pen  existed  by  myriads,  and  the  formation  had  a 
class  of  creatures  in  advance  of  the  many  legged  annelids  of  the 
other." 

Of  the  upper  silurian,  after  a  vivid  description  of  the  forms  of  its 
fish — ^he  adds  ^'  Judging,  too,  from  this  ancient  deposit,  they  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  not  by  individuals  and  pairs  but  by  whole 
myriads. 

"  Forthwith  the  sands  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarmed  ;  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave  in  plumps  and  sculls." 

The  fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  Kock  abounds  more  in  osse- 
ous remains  than  an  ancient  burying-ground.  And  of  this  Siluri- 
an period  and  before  the  old  Red  Sandstone's  first  layer  had  been 
cast  down  as  sediment  from  its  waters,  be  says  ^^Tne  earth  had 
already  become  a  vast  sepulchre,  to  a  depth  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  sea  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis  over  its 
surface." 

And  finally  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  •*  Generations  lived, 
died,  and  were  entombed  in  the  ever  growing  depositions.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  pursued  their  instincts  by  myriads,  happy  in 
existence,  over  the  surface  which  covered  the  broken  and  perishing 
remains  of  their  predecessors  and  then  died  and  were  entombed  in 
turn,  leaving  a  higher  platform  and  a  similar  destiny  to  the  gene- 
rations that  succeeded.  Whole  races  heca/me  extinct  through  what 
process  of  destruction  who  can  tell  ?  Othefr  reuses  sprang  mto  ex- 
istence through  that  adorable  power  which  One  only  can  conceive 
and  One  only  can  exert." 

And  this  is  the  "dish  of  herbs  "  " yielding  seed  after  its  kind" 
to  which  the  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  invites  us;  this  is  the 
period  of  which  we  are  seriously  told  that  "  the  geologic  evidence 
IS  patent  to  all,"  that  it  was  preeminently  a  period  of  plants,  when 
through  four-fifths  of  it  at  least  the  seas  swarmed  witn  multitudi- 
nous and  wondrous  forms  of  animal  life,  of  which  there  is  no  more 
graphic,  vivid  and  truthful  delineation  than  that  which  Mr.  Miller 
himself  furnishes.  Truly  this  Seer  must  have  been  profoundly 
tranced  who  could  see  nothing  to  call  pen  or  pencil  into  exercise — 
70 
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to  excite  his  wonder  and  reverence,  until  the  carboniferonB  flora 
burst  upon  his  vision,  and  who  coula  for^t,  even  amid  its  tropical 
beauty  and  luxuriance,  the  miracles  of  Ood's  creative  power  and 
wisdom,  teeming  in  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Suidstone  Seas. 

But  grant  all  that  could  be  asked,  and  let  us  consider  a  litde 
more  closely  the  declaration  ^^  that  in  no  other  age  did  the  world 
ever  witness  such  a  flora ;  the  vouth  of  the  earth  was  peculiarly  a 
green  and  umbrageous  vouth/'    Now  we  hesitate  and  the  most 
cautious  reasoners  on  geological  fiEicts,  do  unanimouslv  hesitate  to 
xnf^e  any  such  affirmation.    The  only  conclusion  which  legitimate- 
ly follows  from  the  enormous  coal  depositee,  is  not  that  Mere  woi 
a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  life  upon  the  globe  than  at  previous 
or  subsequent  epochs,  but  that  tJiere  were  more  fa/DordbU  circwn' 
sUmcee  for  itepreservation^^^  and  there  are  ffood  reasons  for  agree- 
ing with  Sir  Cnarles  Lyell,  that  ^^  until  we  better  understand  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the* preservation  of  animals  and  plants,  all 
such  generalizations  from  purely  negative  evidence  are  premature 
and  unreliable,''  and  as  corrective  of  any  extreme  confidence  in 
Mr.  Miller's  hasty  assertion,  we  may  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
whole  number  of  fossil  vegetables  hitherto  discovered  and  described 
does  not  exceed  two  thouaa/nd^  whilst  of  existing  speciesi  the  pro- 
duct of  creative  power,  during  Mr.  Miller's  third  aay  there  are  at 
least  one  hundrea  thousand;  the  flora  of  his  palseozoic  dav  is  con- 
stituted chiefly  of  orders  of  plants,  which  bear  now  a  most  msignifl* 
cant  proportion  to  the  higher,  and  though  thev  attained  a  gigantic 
size  and  were  of  singular  form  yet  how  this  lustifies  the  assertion 
that  the  world  had  never  seen  such  a  flora  before  or  since,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive ;  but  as  we  intend  to  employ  this  fact  forth- 
with, we  waive  all  further  question  now  as  to  the  Geology  of  this 
Pateozoic  day,  and  granting  that  there  is  such  athingpalseontologi- 
cally,  and  that  it  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  type  of  life,  and  that 
this  type  of  life,  is  its  peculiar  and  abundant  vegetation,  then  we 
affirm  that  it  is  not  described  in  the  Mosaic  Record,  and  that  no 
just  interpretation  of  that  record  can  make  it  by  any  possibility 
descriptive  of  the  vegetation  of  the  rocks  from  the  Cambrian  to 
the  Piermian  formations,  inclusive;  that  is  to  say  Mr.   Miller's 
exegesis  of  the  Mosaic  Record  is  as  vicious  and  defective  as  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Geological  Record.    Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
following  passages  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis : 

'•  And  God  said,  'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grasSy  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  hie  kindy 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth  and  it  was  so.'' 

"And  God  said,  'Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearinjg 
seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  and  every  tree,  in  the 
which  is  the  fi^uit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  !  TO  YOU  IT  SHALL 
BE  FOR  MEAT.'^' 
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^^And  out  of  the  ground,  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow,  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food?'* 

If  any  thing  be  clear  from  these  passages  (and  the  more  closely 
they  are  examined  in  the  original  tne  clearer  does  this  become)  it 
is  that  here  is  the  record  of  God's  creative  power  exercised  in  the 
production  of  those  plants  which  are  chiefly  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  man's  life — of  the  whole  animal  life  on  the  globe — there  is 
m  the  Bible  no  record  of  the  creation  of  all  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  unless  it  be  in  these  passages  and  yet  of  the  existence  of 
these  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Miller's  palsa- 
ozoic  day — and  once  more  we  call  attention  to  the  statement  of 
this  fatal  fact,  made  by  Mr.  Miller  himself,  in  terms  the  most 
exclusive  and  absolute,  and  what  is  more  singular  in  this  very 
"  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  pag  e  78,  "  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  sombre,  unproductive  character  of  the  earliest,  terrestrial  flora 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  a  flora  unfitted  apparently, 
for  the  support  of  either  graminiverous  bird  or  herbivorous  quadru- 
ped. The  singularly  profuse  vegetation  of  the  coal  measures,  was 
with  all  its  wild  luxuriance,  of  a  resembling  cast.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears neither  flock  nor  herd  could  have  lived  on  its  greenest  and 
richest  plains ;  nor  does  even  the  flora  of  the  olite  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  least  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  shepherd  or  herds- 
man.  Not  until  we  enter  on  the  Tertiary  periods,  do  we  find 
floras  amid  which  man  might  have  profitably  labored  as  a  dresser 
of  gardens,  a  tiller  of  fields  or  a  keeper  of  flocks  and  herds.  Nay, 
there  are  whole  orders  and  families  of  plants  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance to  man  which  do  not  appear  until  late  in  even  the  Tertiary 
^^ges.  Some  degree  of  doubt  must  always  attach  to  merely  nega- 
tive evidenc ;  but  Agassiz,  a  geologist  whose  statements  must  oe 
received  with  respect  by  every  student  of  the  science,  finds  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  order  of  the  Rosacea  —  an  order  more  im- 
portant to  the  gardener  than  almost  any  other,  and  to  which  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  quince,  the  peach,  the 
apricot,  the  nectorine,  the  almond,  the  raspberry,  tue  straw- 
berry aud  the  various  bramble-berries  belong,  together  with 
all  the  roses  and  the  potentillas,  was  introduced  only  a^hort  time, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  man.  And  the  true  grasses — a  still 
more  important  order,  which,  as  the  corn-bearing  plants  of  the 
Agriculturist,  feed  at  the  present  time,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
human  species,  and  in  their  humbler  varieties  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  grazing  animals,  scarce  appear  in  the  fossil  state  at  all." 
This  is  plain  and  true,  indisputable  by  any  man  at  this  hour  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  geological  knowledge,  but  notice  what 
ruin  it  works  to  Mr.  Miller's  theory  or  what  folly  and  inanity  it 
puts  into  the  Mosaic  Record,  for,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  11th  and 
12th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  describe  the  fiora  of  the 
Palseozoic  day — and  this  nora  excludes  all  the  higher  orders  of 
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plants — but  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  creation  of  plants  and 
conseqaentlj  in  a  professed  record  of  the  creation,  for  man's  bene- 
fit, all  the  vegetable  world  most  necessary  to  him  and  in  which  he 
must  perforce  feel  the  deepest  interest  is  passed  by  in  utter  silence. 
Once  more  the  only  account  of  a  creation  of  plants  is  in  the  11th 
and  12th  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis — ^bnt  Mr.  Miller  de- 
clares this  to  be  excactly  descriptive  of  the  Palssozoic  day — ^he 
must  therefore  apply  the  language  used  subsequently  in  the  record, 
in  relation  to  this  creation,  to  the  flora  of  the  Paleozoic  day  and 
say  it  was  ^^  pleasant  to  the  siffht  and  good  far  food "  and  ^  il 
^  shall  he  for  meat  to  mu?^    Courteous  reader,  we  invite  yoil  to  a 
Pfdsaozoic  ^^ dinner  of  herbs'^  —  we  will  search  its  morasses — ex- 
plore its  dusky  thickets  and  thread  its  tangled  forests  to  be  your 
purveyor  or  caterer ;  the  courses  may  be  few  and  the  entertain- 
ment lenten  but  the  best  the  garden  yields  shall  be  yours ;  if  that 
dish  of  club^mosses  and  that  salad  of  ferns  be  not  very  satifyinff--- 
ezperiment  upon  that  stack  of  scouring  rushes  (Equiectace»)ana  if 
they  serve  only  the  double  purpose  of  whetting  teeth  and  appetite, 
you  may  perhaps  pick  from  that  pyramid  of  cones,  the  central  oma- 
ment  of  our  boara,  something  more  palatable,  and  if  we  cannot 
offer  you  ^^  the  juice  crushed  m>m  the  purple  cluster,"  we  can  pre- 
sent K)r  your  epicurean  criticism,  the  nuts  which  should  be  accom- 
pianied  by  it  and  we  promise  you  if  you  crack  the  Trigonocarpom 
and  pick  out  its  mysterious  kernel  you  shall  do  more  than  the 
Geolo^ts  have  yet  done.    Is  it  cr^ble  that  any  Seer  however 
tranced  by  this  floral  vision,  would  not  under  the  clorifying  influ- 
ence of  a  relentless  appetite  fully  awake,  catch  some  faint  glimpses 
of  the  multitudinous  fish  '^  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales" 
were  gliding  "  under  the  green  wave,"  and  realize  at  least  momen- 
tarily the  existence  of  the  ^'  huge  crustaceans  "  and  the  inviting  mol- 
lusks,  that  swarmed  in  the  waters  around  him  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  single  word,  respecting  the  de- 
vice resorted  to  by  Dr.  luirtz  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Miller  to  evade 
the  seeming  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  exegesis,  namely  that  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  is  a  vision.  The  device  though  specificially 
new  is  generically  old.  It  has  been  a  myth,  an  allegory,  a  series  of 
symbols,  and  old  and  loose  tradition,  or  two  narratives,  the  patched 
and  pieced  mosaic  of  two  or  more  writers  working  on  old  records 
or  ancient  traditions,  and  now  fitly  enough  for  the  use  to  which  it 
^s  to  be  put,  it  is  a  vision,  which  may  be  classed  with  the  other 
surprising  discoveries  of  that  imaginative  nation  whose  acknowl- 
edged kingdom  is  the  air. 

It  is  a  device  not  authorized  by  the  writers — ^not  justiiyed  by 
the  style — not  at  all  coagurous  with  the  subject — contradicted  by 
the  express  statement,  similar  to  that  which  introduces  the  history 
of  Christ's  ancestors,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  "  and  in  flat  opposition  to  the  uniform  reference  to 
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it  in  the  word  of  Gk>d,  as  a  literal  and  enact  record  of  GKmI's  crea- 
tive acts,  trusted  in  and  relied  upon  as  such.  Nothing,  we  are 
Sersuaded,  but  the  exigencies  of  a  favorite  theory  could  have  in- 
uced  a  man  of  Mr.  Miller  acknowledged  judgment  and  good 
sense,  to  adopt  it 

With  regard  to  the  notion  that  the  "  davs  "  are  indefinitely  pro- 
lon^d  periods,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Miller,  is  obnoxious  to  criticism  for  holding  it — and  equally  cer- 
tain is  it,  that  it  is  not  a  device  of  Geologists  but  a  dream  of  Theo- 
logians.   True  or  false — good  or  bad,  it  is  to  us  astonishing  at 
least.    The  word  of  God  if  such  interpretations  be  allowed,  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  traps  and  pit  falls  for  unwary 
travellers ;  for  surely  if  language  had  been  sought  by  which  to 
convey  the  notion  of  what  we  commonly  understand  by  a  day — 
the  "  evening  and  morning "  the  week  ending  with  the  "  seventh 
day  "  "  the  rest  ot  the  Sabbath  "  and  the  reason  given  for  observ- 
ing it,  are  all  the  very  words  and  phrases  by  which  we  should 
have  hoped  to  make  our  meaning  clear,  to  the  feeblest  understand- 
ing ;  but  there  are  men  to  whom  simplicity  is  a  pain  and  vicious 
Bubtely  a  delight,  who  would  rather  err  alone  than  be  right  with 
the  multitude — self  elected  to  the  ungracious  task  of  finding  difficul- 
ties or  the  malignant  one  of  making  them.     At  the  same  time  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  being  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.,  and  the  existence  of  quite  varying 
notions  of  the  term  day  in  different  portions  of  tlie  earth,  may 
make  us  hesitate  before  repudiating  all  other  interpretations  of  the 
word  than  the  one  which  seems  to  us  so  natural.    If  we  examine 
Mr.  Miller's  second  and  third  periods,  we  shall  find  just  as  little 
correspondence  between  the  Geological  and  Mosaic  Periods,  the 
secona  and  third  of  Mr.  Miller's  series.    The  second  extends  from 
the  Permian  to  the  Chalk  and  it  affirmed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  period  of  whale  like  reptiles  of  the  sea — of  enorm- 
ous reptiles  of  the  land  and  of  numerous  birds,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  size.    To  say  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  Mammals  at 
latest  in  the  Oolite — not  to  repeat  that  Mr.  Miller's  statement  is 
true  geologically  of  only  a  small  part  of  that  great  series  of  form- 
ations extending  from  the  Permian  to  the  OhalK,  we  once  more  af- 
firm that  the  Mosaic  Hecord  does  not  describe  it.  It  must  be  plain 
to  the  most  careless  reader  that  land  reptiles  are  not  described  in 
tlie  history  of  the  fifth  day  and  that  sea  marmnalia  are^  under  the 
name  of  great  whales.    So  that  the  class  which  Mr.  Miller  affirms, 
characterize  his  third  period,  are  really  described  in  the  Mosaic 
Kecord  as  having  appeared  in  the  second.    In  like  manner  the 
Beptiles  of  Mr.  Miller's  second  period,  are,  in  the  Mosaic  Record 
described  as  having  been  created  in  his  Third  Period,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  interpret  in  any  other  way,  the  ^^  creeping  thing  "  ol  the 
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24th  verse.    There  is  therefore,  in  none  of  these  periods  anr  socli 
correspondence  as  Mr.  Miller  claims. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  at  the  same  leno^h 
to  Mr.  Miller's  representation  of  any  other  than  one  portion  of  this 
geological  history — "  ex  uno  disce  omnies  ;"  and  indeed  one  of 
uiem  l)eing  shown  utterly  to  fail  of  the  required  conditions,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  judgment  a  close  examination  would  ci'>m- 
pel  us  to  pronounce  concerning  the  remainder.     But  before  we 
close  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  so  singular  and 
anomalous  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  able  in  every  respect 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  he  haa  as- 
signed to  himself.    We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  charge  him  as 
some  critics  have  done  with  ignorance  either  of  Geology  or  Theo- 
logy and  still  less  should  we  with  another  set  of  critics,  assign  these 
strange  lapses  to  an  incipient  insanity  (for  such  inhuman  and  shock- 
ing criticisms  have  been  uttered)  inasmuch  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  book  was  written  and  published  years  since,  but  rather 
to  the  obliquity  of  vision  and  the  perversity  of  judgment,  which  a 
dominant  idea,  will,  indulged  and  cherished  till  it  becomes  an  idol, 
produce,  in  the  purest  nature :  and  in  Mr.  Miller^s  case,  this  sinis- 
ter influence  has  been  aggravated  by  the  false  position  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  partly  by  his  own  acts,  partly  by  those  of  others, 
as  the  Christian  Apologist  ^'  par  excellence''  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
church  vnth  Geologists  and  we  think  this  a  fit  occasion  on  which 
to  declare  our  earnest  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  has  oo 
more  foolish  friends  in  these  days  than  those  who  with  insufficient 
knowledge  of  Geology,  and  the  subsidiary  sciences,  spurn  it  and  its 
advocates  from  court  as  though  it  had  no  cause  worth  a  hearing,  no- 
less  it  be  those  who  weak  in  faith  and  knowledge,  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit any  gloss  and  submit  to  any  perversion  of  3ie  word  of  Grod,  to 
silence  the  pretentious  bluster  and  hrib^  away  malignant  and  pner- 
ile  assaults  of  its  enemies.    On  some  future  occasion  we  propose  to    < 
shew  what  is  in  our  judgment  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Geological  speculation,  and  the  inexpugnable  position  which  the 
church  may  take  and  ought  to  take  in  relation  to  it.    This  much 
only,  we  add  now,  that  Mr.  Miller's  attempt  and  all  similar  at- 
tempts, are  simply  efforts  to  accomplish,  what  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  is  an  impossibilitv.    If  any  man  was  fitted  by 
knowledge,  by  genius,  by  piety  for  this  attempt,  then  Hugh  Miller 
was  that  man — "  Could  Tory  have  been  defended  by  any  right 
hand,  then  this  one  had  done  it."    Meanwhile  we  shall  see  scheme 
after  scheme  of  reconcilation  involving  more  or  less  perversion  of 
God's  word  and  ignorance  of  his  works,  spring  into  rank  Inxari* 
ance,  wither  and  die  in  a  day,  until  the  hand writmg  of  the  Lord  in 
his  living  word  and  in  the  tablets  of  the  everlasting  rocks,  better 
deciphered  and  more  truly  expanded,  in  tlieli£;ht  of  a  larger  knowl- 
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edge  and  in  the  glory  of  a  clearer  vision,  shall  reveal  the  eternal 
unity  of  him  by  whomare  all  things,  and  for  yihose  glory  they  are 
and  were  created. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

Tlie  Reviewer  Reviewed^  or  a  Reply  to  a  Critique  in  the  Soutke  3  PreS' 
hyterian  Review  for  Aprils  1857.  By  Theodore  S.  QoUrdin,  Past  Master 
of  Landmark  Lodge,  No.  76,  A.  F.  M.  Charleston :  Harper  <fe  Calvo 
Printers,  No.  125  East  Bay,  up  stairs.     1857.     pp  24. 

We  need  say  bat  a  few  words  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gk)ardin.  Ho  represents 
ns  as  making  an  attack  on  Free  Masonry,  whereas  we  only  attacked  his 
address  on  that  subject.  It  is  not  modest  in  this  writer  to  insist  that  Free 
Masonry  and  his  exhibition  of  it  are  identical.  Ntnr  is  it  the  part  of  a 
good  and  valiant  Knight  Templar,  as  he  claims  to  be,  thns  to  thrust  in  his 
brethren  between  his  adversary  and  himself.  The  Free  Masons,  we  had 
always  understood,  are  an  Association  of  men  of  various  religions  for  pur- 
poses of  charity  and  benevolence.  Mr.  G-ourdin  perverts  the  society  into  a 
teacher  of  religion,  and  that  religion,  in  onr  judgment,  Infidelity.  Free 
Masons  themselves  condemn  his  address.  They  have  to  us  personally  and 
directly  repudiated  him  as  any  representative  of  their  association.  We 
think  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  do  this  publicly  and  officially.  Such 
advocates  as  Mr.  G.  do  them  no  credit. 


Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  Bey.  Lewis  W.  Green, 
DD,  as  President  of  Transylvania  University  and  State  Normal  School, 
Nov,  18,  1856.  Published  by  order  of  the  Board.  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 
A.  S.  Hodges,  Printer.    1856.    pp  40. 

Morrison  College  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  Literary  Department  of 
an  Institution  to  which  were  attached  two  professional  schools,  Law  and 
Medicine — ^all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of  Transyl- 
vania University.    The  buildings,  groundsi  endowments  and  other  proper- 
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ties  of  Ae  College  befe  bees  tnuMferred  to  s  Board  of  Tlmleei  a|ipoiBtid 
bj  the  LegislaCiire,  ud  the  IntlitatkNi  haibeen  re-orgaoiied  eo  as  to  indude 
five  difltiiigt  eohoola;  tIz:  L  A  Sohool  of  Horal  SoieDoOy  ineloding  all  the 
branehes  asnall  j  embraoed  in  that  department^  intelleotnal,  moral  and  eoeial ; 
EL  A  School  of  Physical  Soienee  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning  sttached 
to  the  term;  IIL  A  Sohool  of  Mathematies;  lY.  A  Sehool  of  Ancient 
Lsngoages  and  Literature;  and  V.  A  School  vob  Txaohirs,  iiM>ln<itfig 
the  theory  and  practiee,  the  science  and  art  of  Teachin o.  This  last  named 
School  has  two  Professors  ezefaisiTely  deroled  to  this  department,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  Prendent  of  the  UniTersity  (who  is  also  Phrfeasor  of 
Hond  Sdence)  together  with  the  ProCossor  of  Physical  Science  g^ve  qpecial 
instructions  to  the  Normal  students. 

The  sddress  by  Dr.  Gkeen  is  a  Tigorous  and  eloquent  production,  from 
which  we  should  like  to  make  scTcral  extracts  did  space  permit. 

The  idea  of  a  State  School  for  Teadiers  is  indeed  a  noble  one.  The 
plsn  of  orgsniiation,  aocording  to  which  it  is  not  meiely  attached  to  a  col- 
lege but  is  incorporated  with  it  as  one  of  its  component  and  essential  part% 
yet  retaining  its  own  distinctiye  charscter,  strikes  us  as  Tsiy  judicious.  The 
adyantages  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Normal  School.  We  can  well  con- 
ceive that,  as  Dr.  Ghreen  stateSi  the  College  itself  enjoys  adtantsges  from 
its  connection  with  that  SchooL  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element 
favorable  to  $tudy,  to  morality  and  to  order  ;  the  presence  of  so  many  fiiU 
groitn  m^n^  sober,  discreet,  studious  and  decorous  in  all  their  demeanor, 
must  tend  to  render  Transylvania  University,  a  place  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  education  of  youth. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Society  for  the  ReUtf  of  Indigent  and  Su- 
peranuated  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnreh  and  their  FamUia, 
Charleston:  Steam  Power  Press  of  Walker,  Evans  d&  Co.,  No.  8  Brosd 
Street    1857.   pp  12. 

This  Society  was  incorpotated  by  the  Lie^lature  of  S.  C.  in  December 
1854.  Its  officers  are  Thomas  C  Psrrin  of  Abbeville,  President;  Jamb 
OiLLAM  of  Greenwood,  Vice  President ;  John  P.  Watts  of  Laurens^  Sec- 
retary ;  and  John  F.  JLiyinoston  of  Abbeville,  Treasurer. 
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The  CeriaxTUtf  of  the  Final  Triumph  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sermon 
preached  hy  appointment  before  the  Synod  ofMimssippi,  by  the  Rkv.  J.  A» 
Lyon,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi  Published  by  request.  Natchez : 
Printed  at  the  Daily  Courier  Offioe.     1857.     pp  2l. 

This  discourse  exhibits  considerable  ingenuity  and  skill  in  argument. 
The  design  of  it  is  to  show  that  Reason  and  Providence  accord  with 
Scripture  in  testifying  that  the  world  shall  eventually  be  evangelized.  But 
we  question  the  value  of  any  proof  from  Reason  upon  a  question  which 
depends  as  this  does,  absolutely  upon  the  will  of  God.  The  Providence  of 
God  and  yet  more  the  Word  of  Promise  of  God  are  the  only  grounds  of  any 
confident  reliance,  where  every  human  probability  seems  adverse  to  our 
desires. 


Tliree  Changes  in  Theological  Institutions.  An  Inaugural  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Furman  University,  the  night 
before  the  Annual  CommenceTnent,  July  31,1857,  6y  James  P.  Boycb, 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology.  Greenville,  S.  C.  :  C.  J. 
Elford's  Book  knd  Job  Press.     1856.  pp  48. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  (originally  of  Presbyterian  stock) 
who  with  unsparing  liberality  and  zeal,  is  devoting  his  large  property  and 
the  powers  of  his  strong,  original  and  independent  mind,  (both  inheritances 
from  his  father,  the  late  Hon  Ker  Boyce  of  Charleston),  to  the  interests  of 
our  Baptist  brethren.  It  is  a  production  full  of  evangelical  sentiment 
earnest  feeling  and  manly  thought,  expressed  in  clear,  strong,  simple  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Boyce  advocates  three  changes  in  the  Baptist  Theological  In- 
stitution with  which  he  is  connected,  viz : 

I.  To  dispense  with  College  education  as  the  prerequisite  of  Theological 
education. 

II.  To  extend  the  course  of  Theological  training. 

III.  To  require  a  certain  declaration  of  doctrine  from  all  who  become 
Theological  Professors. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  express  our  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  these  recom- 
mendations. We  have  a  great  respect  for  any  thing  uttered  by  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Boyce.  We  earnestly  desire  also  the  success  of  the  Baptists  in 
their  scheme  for  building  up  at  Greenville  a  first  class  Theological  Seminary 

for  their  whole  denomination  of  the  South.     We  wish  this  for  their  sakea 
71 
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and  also  for  oar  own.    Every  thing  done  for  Theological  edncation  bj  any 
church  most  help  the  cause  of  Theological  training  in  every  other  church. 


A  Semum  on  the  Equality  of  Ministers  of  the  Ghspely  preached  De- 
cember 14,  1856,  by  Rev.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Govern- 
ment Street  Church,  Mobile,  Mobile :  W.  W.  McGuire  6c,  Son,  Book  and 
Job  Printers.     1867.     pp  42. 

A  well-reasoned,  and  well  written  sermon  on  the  Presbyterian  Doctrine 
of  Ministerial  Parity,  in  opposition  to  the  Prelatioal  theory  of  three  orders 
in  the  Ministry.  The  Government  Street  Church,  Mobile,  has  done  a  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth  and  Christian  freedom  by  publish- 
ing this  able  discourse.  Dr.  Mandeville  has  enriched  his  sermon,  as  pub- 
lished, with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  in  the  form  of 
Notes.  We  hope  he  may  give  us  yet  other  products  from  the  pen  of  which 
this  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  fruits  since  his  settlement  at  Mobile. 
Let  him  go  on  and  discuss,  for  his  people  and  the  church  at  large,  some  of 
the  other  points  of  Church  Government.  ''  The  influence  of  a  form  of 
Church  Government,  though  less  direct  on  those  who  adopt  it  than  that  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  is  yet  powerful,  (as  Dr.  Mandeville  says,)  and  the 
grounds  on  which  we  adopt  any  such  form  as  Divine,  should  be  occasionally 
at  least,  dispassionately  stated." 


An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  PhilUpians.  By  the 
Rev.  Jeane  Daille,  Minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton, 
A.  D.  1639.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Surry  Chapel,  London.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,     pp.  479.     8  vo. 

Daill6  will  be  recognised  by  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  honored 
names  in  the  French  Huguenot  Church.  His  most  celebrated  work  '^  De 
r Usages  des  Peres,"  has  already  been  issued  in  an  English  version  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board.  This  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  PhilJipians  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  Charenton,  and  is  marked  with  those  qualities 
of  clearness^  candour,  boldness,  masculine  vigour,  eloquence,  and  piety 
which  gave  him  so  much  influence  among  Protestants,  and  won  the  reluct- 
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tot  admiration  of  many  in  the  Popish  communion  of  whose  errors  he  was 
alwajs  a  yigorons  but  courteous  assailant.  He  presided  over  the  last  Synod 
of  the  French  Hugaenot  Church,  which  was  held  at  Loudon  (not  London 
as  the  Preface  says  p.  5.)  from  Nov.  10th,  1659  to  Jan.  10th,  1660,  previous 
to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  The  French  Protestants  were  ac- 
cofltomed  to  say  that  ''  since  the  days  of  Calvin  they  had  possessed  no  bet- 
ter writer  than  M.  Daille.'* 


Daughter  at  School  instructed  in  a  series  of  Letters:  By  the  Rev. 
BUFDS  W.  Bailey.    Philadelphia  :  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  252.  12  mo 

A  republication  of  a  book  dictated  by  parental  afiection,  and  replete  with 
wise  and  pious  counsels. 

f        **  The  Elect  Lady?^  A  memoir  of  Mrs,  Susan  Catharine  Bott,  of  Peters- 
't     htrg^  Va.   By  A.  B.  Van  Zandt,  D.D.,  New- York.  Philadelphia :  Board 
of  Publication,     pp.  196. 

An  interesting  memoir  of  one  largely  adorned  with  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  eminent  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God.  ^'  Favour  is  de- 
eeitfiil  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise 
her  in  the  gates.'' 

Thoughts  on  Prayer:  Its  Duty:  Its  Form:  Its  Subjects:  Its 
Encouragements :  Its  Blessings :  By  Jo^'ATHAN  Greenleaf,  Pastor  of  the 
Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     pp.  156. 

A  plain  and  useful  treatise  on  a  most  important  duty. 

The  Refuge^  by  the  Author  of  The  Guide  to  Domestic  Happiness,  pp. 
227. 

Lucy  Durdevy.  A  Sketch  from  Life,  By  S.  S.  EOLISEAU,  Author  of 
"JUxzie  Ferguson"  and  **Gleanings  from  Real  Life." 

Our  Friends  in  Heaven^  or  the  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed 
M  Glory  Demonstrated,  by  t/te  Rev.  M.  Killen,  M.  D.     Comber.  pp22. 

The  Holy  Life  and  Triumphant  Death  of  Mr.  John  Janeway,  Fellow 
uf  Key*s  College^  Cambridge,  by  Rsv.  Jabies  JAMEWAy. 
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Tke  Lift  of  Mrs.  Shkbwood,  amikor  ef  Maury  and  kU  Bearer^  de.^ 
be.   pp  152. 

muit  u  Faith  f  by  Ret.  R  H.  Beattil     pp  102. 

GoM  of  Tkic^htf  being  Moral  and  Rdioioui  lUJUctions  from  Mat- 
thew Hexbt  and  otherty  seltcted  by  HaB]IIso5  Hall,     pp  128. 

LUtU  Talkt  for  Little  Folks,    pp  72. 

7%6  Last  Hours  of  M&.  Ezra  C  Rows  of  Fair  Haven^  C<mn.  By 
his  Pastf/r,    pp  12. 

Jonah  or  the  Sleeper  Awakened ^  by  Rev.  J.  A.  WaUjlCe  of  KingstrUf 
5.  a    pp  16. 

A  Wife*  8  Influence — a  True  JTarralirc.    pp  4. 

ffow  much  Shall  I  Give?  A  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  subject  o/ 
Systematic  Benevolence. 

The  Joy  of  Morning.     Written  for  the  Board  of  Publication,    pp.55. 

Little  Kadore  and  Maurice  Sullivan,     pp.  36. 

7%f  Stray  Lamb.     pp.  72. 

Faith,  The  Principle  of  Missions:     By  ThoJIAS  Smtth,  D.D.   pp.  70. 

Tlie  Evening  Visit,    pp.  84. 

Meditations  in  Sickness  and  Old  Aye.  By  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.  A. 
pp.  114. 

Tke  Little  OirTs  Treasury  of  Precious  Things.  Compiled  by  Annie 
Brooks,    pp.  168. 

The  Little  Boy's  Treasury  of  Precious  Things.  Compiled  by  Addie. 
pp.  238. 

Aunt  Buth,  or  Persecuted  not  Forsaken.  By  the  Author  of  Ella  Clin- 
ton.     Written  for  the  Board  of  Publication,    pp.237. 

Tke  Presbyterian  Pastor's  Catechism.  By  the  Member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Baltimore,     pp.  35.     A  brief  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Marion  Hawie.  A  Talc  of  Persecution  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Ella  Clinton "  and  "  Aunt  Ruth."  «•  And  they  over- 
came  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ; 
and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death."     Rev.  zii.  11.     pp.  279. 

These  are  all  issued  recently  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablication. 
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They  are  fast  supplying  our  children  and  youth  with  religious  literature 
adapted  to  their  years,  and  the  churches  with  useful  little  manuals  and  tracts 
on  practical  religion,  as  well  as  occasionally  more  weighty,  though  perhaps 
not  more  important  issues.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Board  to  add  to  the 
last  named  collection  of  tracts  the  Report  on  Systematic  Benevolence,  from 
the  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Assembly  at  Nashville, 


Christian  Missions  in  their  principles.  A  Sermon  for  their  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  preached  before  the  General 
Assembly  at  Lexington^  Kentucky,  May  25^A,  1857.  By  Edward  P. 
HuMPHBET,  Professor  in  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary.  Published 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.  New  York :  Printed  by  Edward  0. 
Jenkins,  26  Frankfort  Street.     1857. 

In  this  elegant,  eloquent,  forcible  and  instructive  discourse,  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey answers  the  question  What  is  the  Scriptural  Theory  of  Missions^ 
and  to  what  extent  does  our  church  act  on  this  theory  f 

The  first  principle  set  forth  in  answering  this  question  is  That  the  neces" 
sityfor  Missions  springs  out  of  tJie  lost  estate  of  the  Heathen, 

The  second  principle  is  That  our  warrant  for  the  enterprise  is  the  com- 
mission  of  Christ. 

The  third  principle  is  Tliat  the  instrument  of  Missions  is  the  Gospel  of 
Jestu  Christ 

The  fourth  principle  is  Hiai  the  Society  for  Missions  is  the   Church  of 
God,  distinctively  a^  such. 

The  fifth  principle  is  That  Funds  for  Christian  Missions  should  be 
contributed  by  the  people  of  God  as  an  act  of  worship. 

The  sixth  principle  is  That  the  saving  power  of  Christian  Missions  is 
taith  the  Holy  Ghost, 

The  seventh  principle  b  That  the  chief  end  of  these  labours  is  the  glory 
of  Christ. 

We  copy  two  pages  of  this  discourse  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  H.  handles  his  subject : 

^'After  what  method  should  we  give  ?  The  first  answer  is,  give  accord- 
ing as  you  have  received,  and  as  God  hath  prospered  you.  To  offer  a  pit- 
tance out  of  abounding  wealth,  and  then  call  that  an  act  of  generosity,  is  to 
mock;  but  to  call  it  an  act  of  holy  worship,  is  to  scoff.  The  next  answer 
is,  make  these  offerings  statedly  and  frequently.    They  who  complain — and 
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many  suoh  there  be — that  collections  for  pious  uses  in  their  number  exceed 
the  incessant  demands  of  the  street  beggars,  and  in  their  urgency  the  inevita- 
ble visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  contributiooi^ 
being  worship,  must  follow  the  general  law  of  worship,  and  recur  at  brief 
intervals  and  regular  periods,  to  prove  and  bless  the  people.     The  third  aa- 
Bwer  is,  give  before  you  die  ;  for,  to  neglect  this  institute  of  worship  while 
you  are  living,  under  the  idea  of  making  it  all  right  by  your  will,  u  not  veij 
unlike  proposing  to  pray,  sing  praises,  and  come  to  the  Lord's  table  by  your 
executor. 

What  are  the  duties  of  our  office-bearers  in  the  administration  of  this  or 
dinance  ?  To  this  inquiry  the  first  reply  is,  that  the  office  of  the  deie(Hi  J 
having  been  magnified,  step  by  step,  as  this  blessed  way  has  been  made  ' 
known  to  us,  should  be  restored  in  all  our  congregations.  The  next  replj 
is,  that  the  office-bearers,  their  divinely-ap pointed  orders  being  filled,  shoiijd 
themselves  take  the  oversight  of  this  business  as  one  of  their  proper  offidil 
functions  in  the  matter  of  instituted  ordinances.  The  employment  of  ageoli, 
under  regular  pay,  to  go  from  congregation  to  congregation  adminiBteriog 
the  worship  of  God  in  alms-giving,  is  an  anomaly  hardly  less  adminibb 
than  the  appointment  of  brethren  paid  to  go  from  church  to  church  admia* 
istering  the  sacraments;  the  lawful  pastors  meanwhile  standing  aside, u if 
imbecile  in  the  very  matter  unto  which  the  pastor,  and  he  alone,  in  tke 
particular  flock  over  which  the  Iloly  Ghost  has  made  him  the  ovenecr, 
holds,  in  its  highest  form,  the  divine  vocation.  Not  that  we  would  cut  n- 
proach  on  what  is  past  in  the  career  of  this  church,  not  that  we  would  de  1 
preciate  the  labors  of  its  faithful  servants,  some  of  them  the  noblest  of  thdr  1 
generations,  who  have  acted  as  the  agents  of  our  Boards  and  other  inetits-  { 
tions.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  We  would  the  rather  do  honor  to  the  menu^  \ 
of  these  men  :  for  have  they  not  borne  and  had  patience,  and  for  Ghriit'i 
name's  sake  have  labored  and  have  not  fainted  f  Did  they  not  bnild  ap 
and  sustain  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  church  long  before  our  pailoii 
were  made  alive  to  these  high  principles  ?  Have  they  not  been  foremoi^ 
also,  in  leading  the  church  into  a  sounder  doctrine  and  a  more  excellent 
way  ?  Standing  in  the  light,  we  would  count  them  worthy  of  double  hooor 
through  whose  weary  labors  the  church  itself  has  come  at  last  to  consider 
almsgiving  as  an  act  of  worship,  and  our  office-bearers  the  lawful  mioieten 
of  the  ordinance.  And  we  honor  all  the  more  the  labors  of  these  men,  wheo 
we  call  upon  our  congregations  to  receive  this  holy  ordinance  of  theprimitiTe 
church,  even  the  fellowship  of  the  saints;  and  when  we  exhort  our  tetchiog 
and  ruling  elders  to  take  care  that  every  communicant  shall  have  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  communion  of  God's  people  in  alms-giving  as  now  thejea- 
joy  that  communion  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper. 

By  what  persuasives  shall  we  encourage  the  people  to  exercise  the  gnee 
of  liberality  ?     To  this   question  our  doctrine  replies,  first,  that  we  should  < 
discard  all   mere  human  expedients,  all  appeals  to  vanity,  love  of  displiy, 
and  self-righteousness.     For,  if  we  accept  as  true  the  testimony  to-day  de> 
livered  by  this  venerable  Assembly,  '^hat  offerings  of  money  for  the  serfiee 
of  the  Lord  are  acts  of  worship,"  then  how  incongruous  do  such  devices  i^ 
pear.     When  shall  we  begin  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  our 
church-members,  with  an  estimate  of  the  holy  and  penitential  joy  with  which, 
man  by  man,  they  partake  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  through  the  (x>> 
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dinance  of  the  supper  ?  Or,  if  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  adopt  that  measure, 
when  shall  we  cease  to  state  in  the  newspapers  the  degree  in  which,  man  by 
man,  they  participate  in  that  communion  through  the  ordinance  of  alms- 
giving? When  shall  we  adorn  our  parlors  with  certificates,  engraved, 
signed,  sealed,  and  set  in  gilded  frames,  showing  the  number  and  fervor  of 
our  prayers  1  Or,  if  we  will  not  do  that,  when  shall  we  oease  to  hang  up, 
where  they  may  be  seen  of  men,  certificates  showing  how  abundantly  the 
grace  of  liberality  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts?  Wherefore,  if  we  be  dead 
with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  are  we  subject  to  such  ordin- 
ances ?  The  further  reply  to  the  question  is,  having  led  our  people  to  lay 
aside  these  carnal  ordinances  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation, 
we  would  cultivate  the  grace  of  liberality  in  their  hearts  as  we  cultivate  the 
other  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by  appeals 
drawn  from  the  love  of  Him  who  gave  himself  for  us,  who  though  he  was 
rich  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  and  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  Do  we  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts  of  believers  ?  We  are  sure  that  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God  are  clothed  with  a  divine  power  unto  the  regeneration  of  them 
that  are  far  ofif,  barbarians  and  Scythians ;  do  we  doubt  the  power  of  that 
Word  and  Spirit  over  them  that  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  called 
also  to  be  saints,  who  have  received  likewise  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
they  cry  Abba,  Father  ?  Do  we  nt  once  avow  as  to  the  pagans  and  disown 
as  to  the  saints  our  faith  in  the  mighty  power  of  God  through  the  Gospel  of 
bis  Son  ?" 


The  Knowledge  of  God  Objectively  Considered — being  the  First  Part 
of  Theology  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive 
and  Deductive.  By  Robert  J.  Beeckinridge,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  non  sine  luce.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1858.     8  vo.  pp  530. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  evil  incidental  to  Theological  Seminaries 
that  they  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  talent,  piety  and  learning  from  the 
service  of  the  pulpit,and  to  that  extent,  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
energies  of  the  Church.  This  book  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  charges 
of  the  sort.  Our  Theological  Professors  are  Preachers  upon  a  large  scale. 
Preachers  not  only  to  preachers,  but  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  land. 
In  their  studies  they  are  putting  forth  an  influence  which,  like  the  atmosphere, 
penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  country.  The  energies  of  the  Church  cdn 
only  be  competently  developed  when  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  action  and 
speculation,  of  prive  study  and  public  labour — and  although  the  two  things 
are  not  in  themselves  incompatible  and  must  be  found  in  every  minister  of 
the  Gt)spel,  yet  they  are  not  likely  to  be  wisely  blended,  unless  there  are 
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bmh  whoM  bnriDflit  it  u  iog|fie  thamfleWtti ;  iome  tooM^iiMM  lotha  olhar; 
predomiaantiiji  if  nol  axoliudTelj.    We  mml  hafie  lapwieiHalifii  of  aMh| 
ud  the  clienct«r  fonned  firom  thmr  oomUiied  agsnqy  it  theehanoleriMeded 
in  ti&e  eernoe  of  the  pulpit    WeooiigntahtethejoaBg  SemiaaiyalDHi* 
ville  on  the  omen  whioh  it  gives  of  eztenut^endprofiMud  nwrfalneM     Ik*. 
Breddnridge's  book  will  teke  its  pleee  by  the  sde  of  the  worin  of  tib 
greetest  mastersy  and  none  will  bti  that  they  an  diahoaouedbj  the  eeii* 
pany  of  the  new  oomer.    It  has  peooliar  merite.    It  ia  atrietiy  an  wigiwl  * 
work — ihe  product  of  Uie  aathor's  own  thongfata — the  oiEipring  of  hb  own 
mind.    He  has  studied  and  digested  much  firom  the  labooia  of  othen^  but 
has  borrowed  nothing.    No  matter  firom  what  quarter  the  Materials  ham 
been  gathered,  they  are  worked  up  by  him  into  the  frame  and  teadue  ef  Ui 
own  soul,  before  they  are  sem  forth;  and  in  this  respect,  he  has  prodoesd  a 
book  widely  different  firom  the  miserable  compilations  with  whiehy'Nii 
every  suljecti  the  country  is  flooded.    The  plan,  too,  adapts  it  to 
use.    The  humblest  Ohristian  can  read  it  with  almost  as  much  proit  ae  An 
minister.    It  is  pure,  unmixed  Gospel — presented  in  a  form  at  onoe  aoilol 
to  edify  and  instruct    It  is  not  a  dry,  didactic  treatise — but  a  warm,  livi^^ 
glowing  representation  of  the  truths  of  religion  in  thdr   beaa^,  thsir 
power,  and  their  glory.    The  author's  soul  is  always  on  fire.    He  knewa 
GKkI  only  to  love  him,  and  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  taught  nothing  ulQ 
he  has  kindled  tbe  same  flame  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Thus  much,  in  general,  we  have  thought  proper  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
remarkable  work.  But  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  readers  nor  in  justios 
to  one  who  has  been  so  eminently  blessed  in  his  labors  for  Christ  and  His 
Church,  pass  it  over  with  this  vague  commendation.  We  propose  in  oar 
next  number  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  full  and  articulate  notice — and  in 
the  mean  time  we  trust  that  all  our  readers  will  put  themselves  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  appreciate  our  criticisms  by  studying  the  work  for  themselves. 


Analytical  Exposition  of  the  Epi^ile  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  So* 
mans — ^Bj  John  Bbown,  D  D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Exegetical 
Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
&.  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1857.    8  vo.  pp  639. 

In  relation  to  the  origin  and  design  of  this  work,  we  shall  permit  the 
author  to  speak  for  himself: 
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**  Under  the  impression  that  I  might  be  able  to  shed  some  new  light  on 
Am  general  design  of  the  Epbtle,  and  on  some  of  the  more  important  and 
riweare  passages  in  it,  I,  at  one  time,  entertained  the  design  of  either  pub- 
lishing, or  leaving  for  publication,  an  Exposition  which  might  have  some 
daim  to  the  threefold  appellation  of  a  Grammatical,  Historical,  and  Logical 
Oommentary.  The  work  is  still,  however,  so  far  from  being  what  I  think 
it  ooght  to  be,  that,  at  mj  advanced  period  of  life,  I  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  complete  it,  in  the  way  that  could  be  desired,  and  1  have, 
liierefore,  given  up^  not  without  a  struggle,  this  long  and  fondly  cherished 
upectation. 

Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  go  hence  without  leaving  some  traces  of  the  labour 
I  have  bestowed  on  this  masicr-work  of  the  apostle — without  contributing 
some  assistance,  however  limited,  toward  the  production  of  what,  whenever 
|fodaoed,  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Scriptural  Exegesis — a  Com- 
plete Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Forbidden  to  build  the 
tomplei  I  would  yet  do  what  I  can  to  furnish  materials  to  him  who  shall  be 
hoDomed  to  raise  it. 

For  the  last  twelve  months,  my  principal  occupation  has  been,  so  to  con- 
faise  and  remodel  my  work,  as  to  present,  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  words, 
what  appears  tome  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  statements,  contained 
m  this  Epistle,  of  the  doctrine  and  law  of  Christ,  and  of  the  arguments  in 
snport  of  the  one,  and  the  motives  to  comply  with  the  other ;  and  to  do 
Ibiy  in  snob  a  form  as  to  convey,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
■•1  reader,  anacquainted  with  any  but  the  vernacular  langua^,  the  evi- 
faoe  on  whioh  I  rest  my  conviction,  that  such  is  the  import  of  me  apostle's 
words. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confined  myself 
oUefly  to  what  may  be  termed  Logical  or  Analytical  Exposition.  To  the 
ndearned,  grammatical  interpretation  can  only,  within  narrow  limits  be 
■ide  intelligible,  and  within  still  narrower  bounds,  interesting ;  and  the 
fvoe  of  evidence  by  which  a  particular  conclusion  iscome  to,  on  grammatical 
frineiples,  they  can  scarcely  at  all  appreciate.  From  similar  causes,  they 
•a  dmve  but  little  advantage,  even  from  what  is  termed  Historical  inter- 
(iMation. 

But,  among  this  class,  there  are  to  be  found  not  a  few  who,  in  the  exercise 

of  a  sound  mind,  are  equally  good  judges  as  the  learned,  as  to  the  clearness 

flf  a  statement,  the  appositeness  of  an  illustration,  the  point  of  an  antithesis, 

the  weight  of  an  argument,  and  the  force  of  a  motive ;  and  when  they  are 

Made  to  see  that,  without  using  undue  freedom  with  the  words  of  the  in- 

qared  author,  in  a  translation  which  thoy  have  reason  to  think  upon  the 

whole  faithful,  the  book  is  made  to  appear  to  have  one  grand  object  success- 

ftUly  prosecuted  by  a  set  of  appropriate  means;  that,  while  a  considerably 

wmplieated,  it  is  a  singularly  harmonious,  piece  of  thought ;  they  not  only 

obtain  a  dearer  view  of  the  meaning,  but  a  deeper  conviction  that  this  must 

lie  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  than  could  be  produced  on  such 

^inds  in  any  otner  way.  And  this  is  a  result  earnestly  to  be  desired— care- 

&Ily  sooght  for — for  it  is  of  infinite  importance,  not  only  that  such  minds 

ibonld  be  brought  in  contact  with  what  is  the  mind  of  God  in  His  word, 

bst  into  conscious  contract  with  it,  so  as  that  they  may  know  and  be  sure 

hftt  this  18  the  meaning  of  the  revelation  made  to  them. 
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This  loffioal  or  analytical  exposition  has,  in  the  preaent  inatanoe,  been 
erected  on  the  basis  of  a  carefully  conducted  grammatioal  and  hiaftorioal  in- 
terpretation.    Without  this  it  would  be  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.    The 
analysis  was  not  first  made  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  tezt^  or  borrowed 
from  some  previous  exposition,  and  then  the  Epistle  made  to  suit  the  analy* 
sis ;  but,  after  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  aepaiate 
words  and  phrases,  by  grammar  and  history,  there  has  been  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  bring  out^  by  analysis,  satbfactory  proof  that  these  words  and 
phrases  embody  a  closely  connected  discussion  of  one  great  anbjeot,  that 
there  runs  through  the  Epistle  a  deep,  strong,  clear,  stream  of  oonneeled 
thought — that  the  statements  are  perspicuous — ^the  illustrations  apposite* 
the  argument  sound — and  the  motives  appropriate  and  cogent. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  from  the  foot  that  the  human  mind  is  iMf 
logical,  there  is  a  haaard  of  an  analytical  expositor  creatine,  instead  ofdSi- 
covering,  order.  But  I  trust  there  will  not  be  found  much  of  this  kind  of 
paralogism  in  the  following  work;  for  I  am  sure  I  have  guarded  sgiinift 
such  a  tendency;  and  I  have  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  no 
worse  or  more  dangerous  way  of  ^'  adding  to  the  words  of  this  "Bookf"  tkin 
by  first  putting  into  the  text,  and  then  bringing  out  of  it,  our  own  pneon- 
ceivcd  notions,  and  that  he  who  conscionsly  aoes  so,  does  it  at  a  trenttndoii 
risk. 

While  the  leading  character  of  the  exposition  is  intentionally  anslytiei^ 
I  have  by  no  means  scrupulously  avoided  either  grammatical  or  hisloriod 
remark,  where  it  seemed  requisite  to  subserve  my  main  purpose;  sod  I 
shall  be  seriously  disappointed  if  those  who  study  the  Epistle,  that  ther 
may  become  ''wise  unto  salvation,"  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  won 
as  but  little  fitted  to  guide  them  in  the  exercises  of  the  inner  lifo,  or  to  miih 
ister  motives  to  the  duties,  and  support  and  consolation  amid  the  trisls  ssi 
sorrows  of  the  outward  life."  « 

That  the  book  is,  in  many  respects,  a  valuable  accession  to  oar  Tkes- 

logical  literature  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.     It  is  evangelical,  clev 

and  often  impressive — and  though  it  deals  very  sparingly  in  verbal  critidni 

its  precise  statements  of  the  logical  coherence  of  thought  are  often  betttr 

than  the  most  minute  dissection  of  words  and  phrases.     His  explanatioB, 

for  example,  of  Rom.  4,  3,  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counUdwU^ 

him    for   riffhteoumess,  is  none  the  less  satisfactory  than  if  it  hadbeea 

elaborately  vindicated  by  subtle  and  ingenious  exegesis.     The  order  of 

thought  requires  the  meaning  he  has  given  and  we  feel  that  it  must  be  tke 

true  one.     We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  making  the  righteouaea 

of  God  equivolcnt  to  His  method  of  Justification.      We  think  that  it 

obviously  means  the   matter  of  our  justification.     That  Divine  righteov 

ness  which  Immanuel  has  achieved,  and  which,  imputed  to  na,  b  the  loh 

ground  of  our  acceptance.     We  regret  also  that  the  author  seemi  m 

frequently  to  restrict  the  vicarious  obedience  of  Christ  to  His  aufferiagiod 

death.    Not  that  he  denies  what  is  commonly  called  the  active  obediMiaa 
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He  evidenily  admits  it — and  reoogniiea  its  importance — the  whole  tenonr 
of  his  argument  demands  it — ^but  his  phraseology  is  not  safficientij  definite 
Hid  precise.  He  may  plead  the  example  of  Calvin — ^but  we  regret  the 
inadvertence.  We  most  further  say  that  justifying  faith  is  not  in  this 
iNMik  diseriminated  by  a  reference  to  its  object  The  author  studiously 
makes  aU  true  fiuth  jusdfying.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  error.  Though 
true  fidth  cannot  exist  without  the  reception  of  Christ,  no  more  than  it  can 
flKiat  without  charity,  yet  it  no  more  justifies  as  faith  than  it  justifies  as 
aeoompamed  with  love.  It  is  its  relation  to  Christ  which  gives  it  its 
ffioaoy.  "With  these  drawbacks  we  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of 
our  readen* 


A  Tnuuiatum  and  Oommmtary  of  the  Booh  of  Prndms  for  the  use  of 
fla  MSnittry  and  Laity  of  the  Christian  Church — By  Auausis  Thluck, 
D.  D.y  Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Pttlm-text  with  the  Original  Tongues,  by  Bev.  J.  Isidor  Mombert 
Philadelphia :  William  S.  dL  Alfred  Maruen,  608  Chesnut  Street  1858 
Umo.  pp407. 

The  writings  of  Tholluok,  though  far  from  coming  up  to  the  standard  of 
American  Orthodoxy,  are  pervaded  by  a  spiritual  unction  which  commends 
Asm  to  every  pious  heart  He  is  one  whom  the  disciples  of  Jesus  cannot 
bat  bve.  The  attractive  graces  of  his  character  appear  in  all  their  lustre 
IB  this  admirable  treatise  upon  the  Psalms.  His  notes  are  brief  but  sug- 
gBStive — the  historical  illustrations  happily  selected  and  introduced — and 
Ihs  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  that  of  humble  and  intense  devotion.  Next 
to  the  commentaiy  of  Calvin,  we  regard  this  of  Tholuek  as  the  best  adapted 
to  popular  use  of  any  that  we  know. 


We  have  reeeived  from  the  Messrs.  Garters,  to  whom  we  hereby 
admowledge  our  obligations,  the  following  books  whose  titles  and  authors  are 
a  better  commendation  than  any  we  can  give : 

Memories  of  Bethauy — ^By  the  author  of  Morning  and  Night  Watches, 
Aa    16  mo.  pp  268.    Beautifully  printed. 

Hu  City;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows — being  a  series  of  Sermons  from 
Irtike  XIX,  41.  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it — by  Thomas  GtuhsiE| 
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D.  D.,  author  of  the  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  &o.   16  mo.  pp  215.    Printed  in 
muoh  the  same  style  with  the  preceding. 

The  Faithful  Yromises  and  Altar  Stones — By  the  author  of  Homing 
and  Night  Watches.  18  mo.  pp  66. 

FlavoTs  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  16  mo.  pp  246. 

Elements  of  Algebra — By  Major  D.  H.  Hill,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Civil  Engineering  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  late  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Washington  College,  Ya.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
&  Co.    1857.    8  vo.  pp  507. 

This  book  comes  to  us  very  highly  recommended  by  ieachen  of 
Mathematics,  who  are  far  more  competent  to  pronounce  a  trust-worthy 
judgment  upon  its  merits  than  we  are.  From  what  we  know  of  the  aathor^i 
zeal  in  his  profession  and  of  his  intense  devotion  to  this  class  of  stodiei, 
we  have  no  noubt  that  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  commendations  bestowed  npon 
it.  But  we  suspect,  from  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  the  multitade  of 
long,  bristling  formulas  with  which  it  is  speckled,  that  it  was  deflignal 
rather  as  a  text  book  for  scientific  and  military  schools,  than  for  our  ooUegv. 
It  seems  to  us  simply  preposterous  to  require  such  an  amount  of  algebnii 
a  condition  for  admission  into  any  institution  aiming  only  at  a  liberal  ednei' 
tion,  or  to  inflict  it  upon  the  pupils  after  they  have  entered.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  Mathmatics  is  indispensable  to  a  gentleman — ^bntsoidy 
not  that  which  we  expect  in  a  soldier  or  a  civil  engineer.  How  hr  tbej 
should  be  prosecuted  it  is  hard  to  determine,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tendency  in  this  country  is  to  push  them  beyond  all  reasonable  bouodi. 
Their  utility,  in  many  and  palpable  relations,  is  so  great,  that  they  hi?a 
been  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  studies  far  more  conducive  to  intel- 
lectual discipline.  In  this  respect  we  regard  them  as  comparatively  worth- 
less— their  natural  tendency,  when  exclusively  pursued,  is  rather  to  dwarf 
and  to  stunt  the  mind.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  in  a  college  perscrip- 
tion,  to  give  them  in  very  broken  doses.  Their  introduction,  to  some  eitent, 
is  necessary,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  as  such,  should  be  counteracted 
by  more  liberal  and  manly  studies,  which  develope  and  cultivate  in  fall 
and  harmonious  proportion,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  If  the  time  now 
absurdly  devoted  in  some  of  our  colleges  to  the  Calculus  and  higher 
Mathematics  were  spent  upon  Philosophy  and  the  Classics — if  men  were 
taught  to  calculate  less  and  to  think  more,  the  result  would  soon  show  the 
superiority  of  the  ancient  discipline  to  that  which  is  superseding  it.  The 
Classics  and  Philosophy  make  meny  the  Mathematics  soldiers  and  engineen. 
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HiMiary  tjf  WiUiatMhurg  Church  A  discoarae  delivered  on  occasion  of 
I20th  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Williamsbnrg  Church,  July 
1, 1856,  Kingstree,  S.  C,  with  notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  Rev.  Jabixs  A. 
Wallace,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  <'  There  is  a  voice  of  years  that  are 
^.  They  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds." — Ossian.  Salisbury,  N. 
B.:    1856.    ppl22. 

This  little  book  relates  the  history  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  prolific 
Jiarches.  We  regret  that  we  could  not  give  it  an  earlier  and  more  extended 
lotice.  The  church  of  Williamsburg  was  founded  by  emigrants  firoro  the 
{orth  of  Ireland,  who  reached  the  country  between  the  years  1730  and  1755. 
)oe  of  their  earliest  cares  was  to  establish  the  worship  of  Gxxl  in  their  new 
lome.  Their  first  call  was  to  the  Rev.  John  Wiluson,  of  Scotland.  In 
Us  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  church  was  formally  organised  in  Augusty 
1786,  by  Rev.  Robert  Heron,  a  Minister  from  Ireland.  It  had  its  full 
ihare  in  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The 
uunes  of  James,  Mouzon,  and  Bradlit,  are  enrolled  among  the  patriots 
if  that  season  of  triaL  The  churches  of  Indian  Town,  of  Mount  Zion, 
)f  Brewington,  and  Zion  Church  in  Maury  Co.,  Tennessee,  were  formed 
Irf  emigration  from  the  church  of  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Wallace  has  per- 
brmed  an  acceptable  service  in  rescuing  the  history  of  this  church  and 
eoloDy,  from  oblivion,  and  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
performed  such  a  memorable  part  in  securing  our  religious  and  civil 
privileges. 


ERKATA. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  errors  of  the  Press  in  the  article  on 
Dr*  Breckinridge's  Theology.    Many  others  might  be  noted,  but  these  obscure  the  sence. 
Page  595,  line  four  from  top,  for  "depth"  read  "strength.** 
P.  596,  Hue  three  of  second  paragraph,  for  "enriches,**  read  "underlies.** 
P.  597,  line  twelve  of  note,  for  *'therin,**  read  believer,**  on  same  page  next  to  last 
line  of  note,  after  the  word  "objective,**  read,  '  'better  for  Dr.  B.*s  purpose." 
P.  598,  line  eighteen  from  bottom,  for  **truth,**  read  "birth.** 
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AST.  L— BEYISION  HOVBHENT. 

In  entering  npon  a  brief  discnssion  of  the  revision  movement, 
it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  entertain  the  same  opinions, 
to  say  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  all  efforts  to  disseminate  the  Holy 
Seriptures,  and  all  commentaries,  translations,  paraphrases,  notes, 
and  auxiliaries  of  whatever  kind,  conducive  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  To  spread  a  knowledge  or  the  truth 
abroad,  is  the  great  duty  of  all  Christians-— of  all  good  men. 
And  regarding  the  Bible  as  the  great  chart  of  all  human  rights, 
its  moral  code  as  the  only  perfect  summary  of  all  duties,  as  a  guide 
to  all  wise  legislation,  and  the  principles  taught  and  illustrated  in 
its  sacred  pages,  as  the  only  hope  of  the  peace,  perpetuity  and 
prosperity  of  our  nation  ;  we  regard  it  the  sacrea  duty  of  every 
patriot  to  aid  in  propagating  it  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land.    It  is  worth  more  than  all  human  constitutions,   all 

1)olitical  mass  meetings,  philosophic  theories  of  government,  or 
earned  and  eloquent  political  aiscussions.  The  fact  that  every 
good  man  loves  the  Bible  and  every  bad  man  hates  it,  speaks 
volumes.  The  noble  origin  and  the  high  -destiny  it  claims  for 
man,  is  the  source  of  his  highest  aspirations  and  of  his  holiest 
inspirations.  Here  is  the  great  secret  of  his  wonderful  progress 
in  civilization,  in  literature,  art  and  science.  Substitute  for  the 
light  of  the  Bible  the  dark  dreams  of  Atheism,  Pantheism  or  Infi- 
delity, and  man  in  his  own  estimation  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
brute  will  soon  assimilate  to  the  brute.  History  and  philosophy 
alike  verify  this  fact. 

As  christians  and  patriots,  then,  we  stand  forth  the  humble  but 
uncompromising  advocates  of  the  ^ible.    We  regard  all  efforts  of 
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infidels  to  bring  it  into  diirepnte,  at  ti eMOii  bofli  io  God  md  mm ; 


and  all  movementB  calcolated  to  throw  sniwcion  npoo  its  toacb- 
ings  as  highly  pernicions  to  man^  bett  intweite.  We  belieTe  that 
much  has  Deen  said  and  written  caicnlated  not  ool j  to  throw  anspi- 
cion  npon  the  reoelFed  translation  of  the  BiUe,  but  npon  tne 
Bible  itsell  by  the  advocates  of  the  ^  BeTision  lIoTementy"  as  it 
is  called.    JBat  for  this  belief,  we  should  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 

At  the  outset  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon  nresenta  itsdf  Ibr 
explanation.  One  of  the  greatest  movements  or  pititestantism  in 
the  present  century  has  b^n  to  soatter  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  that  it  might  be  untnunmeled  by  sectarianism  and  that 
all  christians  might  oo<»perato  in  this  great  UDdertakbg^  orsr 
the  whole  world.  To  accomplish  this,  the  noUest  eateipnse  of 
any  sd^  thousands  are  annually  contributed,  and  the  ffiUe  is 
published  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world.  In  additioa 
to  this,  missionaries  are  sent  into  every  country,  and  every  efEott  is 
made  to  disseminate  Christian  knowledge,  bjf  puUiahin^,  teaching 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures.  And  yet  while  doing  this,  a  set  (h 
men  calling  themselves  the '^BiUe  Union,'*  chuge  them  with 
imposing  upon  ^^  the  masses,"  by  circulating  a  Bible  which  con- 
tains neariy  ^  tweniy-faur  thommd  erran/'wnd  with  making  a 
^  declaration  of  war  upon  the  Bible  Union,''  when  it  ^  ona» 
takes  with  the  aid  of  the  best  scholaiB  that  can  be  found,  to  eop* 
rect  the  numerous  errors,  in  King  James'  versicm.''  These  Bevi- 
sionists  represent  themselves  as  being  the  light  of  tiie  worid,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Speaking  of  the  Bible  Union,  they  say: 
'^  It  has  over  five  baadred  thousand  persons  engaged  in  its  sup- 
port. The  great  mass  of  these  persons  are  among  the  most  pious, 
the  most  holy  and  righteoaa  people  on  earth,  if  obedience  to  Jesos 
Christ  in  every  thing  is  a  criterion  of  holiness  and  righteousness." 
^^  Obedience  to  Jeeue  Ohriet  in  every  thing!  "  what  perfect  saints! 
Why  does  Elijah's  chariot  of  fire  delay  t  Again ;  ^'  There  is  not 
one  in  the  whole  body  that  would  buy  a  false  translation  of  a  word 
if  it  were  as  cheap  as  a  penny ;  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  rsffard 
each  word  of  the  inspired  text  as  a  priceless  gem,  vrith  which  no 
man  can  trifle."  ^^  All  parties  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
Bible  Union  are  recognized  as  persons  of  unblemished  integrity, 
of  pure  morals,  of  thorough  truthfulness  in  matters  of  veracity." 
'^A  more  just,  fair  and  truthful  organization  for  carrying  forward 
a  holy  work  never  was  made  npon  this  earth."— -flDiss.  on  fiev.of 
Hoi.  Scrip.)  Solomon  says,  Prov.  XXXTT,  2,  ^^  Let  another  man 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  lips."  We  presume  that  the  Be* 
visionists  have  not  yet  reached  this  passage.  They  have  theo  s 
large  number  of  '^  the  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous  pecmie 
on  earth  "  engaged  in  this  enterprise  which  ^^  is  one  of  the  nobbit 
elements  in  the  progress  of  the  age."  They  have  ^an  organizatioii 
for  carrying  on  this  holy  work  never  surpassed  on  earth."    ^Bii 
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a  regularly  organized  body  of  christian  people,  who  stand  per- 
fectly fair  in  society  as  honest,  upright  people  before  God  and 
man.  There  is  not  a  Bible  society  in  tue  world  that  has  stronger 
daims  upon  the  confidence  of  every  pious  man  and  woman  on 
earth." — (p  71.)  They  have  a  board  of  Revisers  the  most  learned 
ever  known  in  the  world.  "The  Bible  Union,  therefore,  con- 
vtitutes  a  Board  of  Kevisers,  consisting  generally  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  that  could  be  found  in  Europe  or  America,  and 
many  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  different  denominations 
assisted  the  Biole  Union  in  finding  the  best  scholars  in  their 
ranks.^^  "The  Board  consists  of  upwards  of  forty  men  of  uu- 
Bollied  character  as  men,  and  they  are  recognized  as  the  most 
learned  men  of  this  or  any  other  age."  The  Bible  Union  says, 
^There  is  noty  a/nd  there  never  has  heen^  an  English  version  of  the 
EoHy  Serivtures  faithfvly  in  all  respects^  to  the  inspired  oriainal.^ 
The  "Bible  Union  "  propose  to  give  us  one  that  shall  be  "  faithful 
in  all  respects,  to  the  inspired  original."  We  are  told  that,  "  in 
order  to  give  the  people  of  the  English  race  the  benefit  of  these 
principles  in  a  practical  way,  the  Bible  Union  made  a  constitu- 
tion, founded  upon  this  living  truth :  "  The  word  of  God  shall  be 
translated  into  all  languaoes,  so  as  most  clearly  to  express  to  the 
people  the  exact  sense  ot  the  original  or  inspired  text,  without 
reference  to  the  tenets  or  practices  of  any  sect  or  party  in 
Christendom."    p.  69. 

To  prove  the  necessity  of  this  great  work  which  they  have 
undertaken,  they  bring  the  following  charges  against  the  present 
translation : 

1.  To  the  title  of  some  of  the  Books,  employing  the  word  Saint, 
as  Saint  John,  &c. 

2.  That  some  of  the  renderings  are  sectarian,  teaching  Episco- 
pacy and  Calvinism. 

3.  That  some  words  are  not  translated. 

4.  That  learned  words  are  sometimes  unnecessarily  used. 

5.  That  it  contains  obsolete  words. 

6.  That  the  phraseology  is  sometimes  indelicate. 

7.  That  uniformity  is  not  observed  in  proper  names. 

8.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  translating  words. 

9.  A  want  of  discrimination  on  points  of  ellipsis. 

10.  The  truth  of  the  original  not  brought  out  in  some  places ; 
in  others  additions  are  made. 

Thus  the  translation  in  use  is  represented  as  a  most  miserable 
affair,  made  by  order  of  a  most  wicked  man  for  his  own  purposes 
and  by  a  batch  of  unprincipled  and  incompetent  hirelings  and 
sycophants. 

Those  who  do  not  give  in  to  this  revision  movement  are  repre- 
sented as  hiding  the  word  of  God  from  the  people  and  endangering 
the  souls  of  men ;  and  are  compared  to  those  who  in  the  dark 
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ri  ^; 


ages  and  in  a  eorrapt  cbnrch  opposed  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  vernacnlar  langna«e  of  the  people;*  and  war  is  wa^d 
npon  the  Bevisioniets,  and  they  are  persecnted  simply  for  want- 
ing to  exercise  a  right,  that  of  making  a  revision  or  translation, 
which  has  been  done  by  Wesley,  hj  the  Bible  Society  and  by 
others  without  a  word  being  said  against  them.  This  is  certainly 
a  sad  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Christian  world. 
Think  of  this ;  a  body  of  christians,  ^^  the  most  pious,  the  most 
holy  and  righteous  on  earth,"  ^^  obedient  to  Jesus  Christ  in  every 
thing,"  have  selected  from  Europe  and  America,  the  ^mod 
learned  men  of  this  or  any  other  age^^^  to  eive  the  people  the 
pure  word  of  God  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  ^^  faitnfhf  in  all 
respects  to  the  inspired  original,  instead  of  the  present  defective, 
corrupt  and  sectarian  one :  and  strange  to  say,  instead  of  beinff 
aided  by  every  christian,  they  are  actually  discountenanced,  ana 
according  to  their  own  account,  war  is  waged  upon  them  by  the 
greater  portion  of  all  christian  denominations  I  These  Bevisionists 
ask,  ^^  What  can  be  more  heinous,  a  more  flagrant  and  nnpudon- 
able  fraud  than  to  palm  off  on  men  as  the  word  of  Gk>d,  that 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  never  uttered,  and  translations  of  even 
what  the  Comforter  did  utter  that  are  universally  admitt^  to  be 
perversions?  All  the  forgeries  of  earth  are  venial  in  comparison 
with  these  deeds."  Is  such  the  wicked  conduct  of  by  nur  the 
greater  portion  of  all  christians — of  all  but  a  handful  of  Be- 
visionists }  Is  the  christian  world  made  up  of  knaves  and  fools, 
and  has  it  been  left  for  the  Bevisionists  to  make  this  grand 
discovery  ?  Or  is  it  a  false  alarm  attempted  to  be  gotten  up  by  a 
few  sectarians  ''  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous"  and  infal- 
lible in  their  own  estimation,  but  not  so  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  ? 


Scriptures  ;  and  are  they  ^^  waging  war  "  upon  a  most  pious,  most 

holy  and  righteous"  organization  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ^^ to 

the  people  the  pure  word  of  Ood  m  a  translation  of  the  BiUe^ 

faUhfvl  in  all  respects  to  the  inspired  original !  "    We  shall 

FIB8T  EXAMINE  THE  MEEFTS  OF  THE  TRANSLATION  NOW  IN  USE. 

1.  We  admit  that  the  present  version  is  susceptible  of  a  few 
amendments ;  that  in  a  few  instances  the  translation  might  be 
improved^;  that  a  few  obsolete  words  might  be  exchanged 
for  others  better  understood;  and  that  in  the  orthography  of 
proper  names  there  should  be  more  uniformity.  And  if  a  Board 
of  Bevisors  were  ecclesiastically  appointed  by  different  denomi- 


*p.  168,  OiacuadoD.    See,  alao,  p.  152,  Fraud. 
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nations  and  snch  corrections  made  as  were  unanimously  agreed 
npon,  we  should  give  it  our  entire  approbation. 

2.  There  are  scarcely  any  corrections  to  be  made,  that  have 
not  been  already  made  in  the  marginal  readings  or  in  the  com- 
mentaries in  use. 

8.  There  are  no  alterations  or  corrections  to  be  made  that  would 
in  the  least  affect  any  important  doctrine  or  precept  in  the  Bible. 
And  we  challenge  the  Board  of  Bevisors  said  to  be  ^^  the  most 
learned  men  of  this  or  any  other  age  "  to  prove  the  contrary. 

4.  The  Bevisionists  in  their  attempts  to  discredit  tlie  common 
version  have  collected  and  criticised  what  tliey  deemed  the  most 
fiiolty  specimens  of  this  translation.    Let  us  take  some  of  |heir 
examples  and  see  how  far  they  have  made  out  their  case.    1.  It 
is  o^ected  that  the  title  Saint  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.    This  is  said  to  be  of  Popish  origin.    Be  it 
BO.     It  affects  neither  doctrine  nor  precept.    It  deserves  no  notice 
farther  than  to  show  what  an  effort  is  made  to  create  prejudice 
against  the  received  version.     We  presume   the  writers  were 
Saints ;  and  that  in  the  titles  of  their  books,  they  should  be  called 
80,  is  neither  a  heinous,  nor  flagrant  fraud.    The  Bevisionists  call 
themselves  ^^  the  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous  people  on 
earth.''    They  should  not  deem  it  a  very  ^reat  crime  to  call  the  in- 
spired writers  ^^  Scdnta.^^    2.  It  is  objectea  that  some  of  the  render- 
ings are  sectarian.      It  is  alleged  that  the  word  ^irKfxoqri)  is  trans- 
lated hiahqprick  when  it  should  be  translated  "(j^^"  or  ^^cha/rge  f^'^ 
(Acts  1, 20,)  and   "  office  of  Bishop  "  when  it  should  be  "  ofiice  " 
or  "  charge;'  I  Tim.  Ill,   1.    The  translation  of  I  Tim.  Ill  1 
would  then  read  thus  :    ^^  If  any  one  desire  office ;  he  desireth  a 
good  work."  According  to  Mr.  "D.  R.  Campbell,  L.L.  D.,  President 
of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,"  offi,ce  hwntera  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work.    Such  a  translation  is  an  utter  perversion  of  the  origmal. 
The  only  sensible  rendering  of  the  word  Ii^ksxh^t^  is  bishopricki 
or  office  of  bishop. 

Dr.  Campbell  tells  us  that  sicKfxvitog  should  be  '^overseer''  in  every 
case.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  word  bishop  is  just  the  trans- 
fer into  English  of  the  Greek  word  s'^Kf xvK^og  derived  from  siei  upon  or 
over,  and  (fxaifsoi  to  see,  look,  &c.,  being  made  up  of  the  preposi- 
tion and  verb  in  Greek  corresponding  to  over  and  see  in  English  ; 
the  word  bishop  is  the  very  same  as  s«'ifl'xo«'o^.  While  the  two  words 
Inshop  and  overseer  have  the  same  meaning  so  far  as  derivation  is 
concerned,  the  former  is  appropriated  to  one  who  has  the  over- 
sight of  a  church  in  religions  matters,  while  the  latter,  with  us,  is 
appropriated  to  one  who  has  charge  of  a  plantation  and  hands. 
Bj  a^^propriation  then,  the  two  words  differ  very  widely  in  sense. 
The  common  sense  of  every  one  will  reject  the  translation  of  the 
learned  L.  L.  D.    The  word  bishop  did  not  make  bishops,  as  known 
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in  the  Episcopsl  form  of  church  govemmeiit,  bat  the  creatioQ  of 
this  office  only  added  another  meaning  to  the  word. 

It  13  objected  that  the  word  noiAjiia  ia  translated  churchy  when 
it  shonld  be  eongrtyation.  In  direct  opposition  to  this,  we  main- 
tain that  to  sabat:tute  oyngrtgatirjn  for  church  wonld  be  as  great  a 
penrersion  of  the  meaning  of  Scfiptnre  as  is  found  in  anj  of  the 
instances,  specified  by  these  critics  of  the  common  version.  This  we 
will  make  plain  to  the  common  sense  of  the  unlearned  as  well  as 
the  learned.    In  the  Xew  Testament,  it  signifies, 

1.  The  followers  of  Christ  in  a  particular  city  or  provincei  as 
the  chnrch  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Antioch,  &c. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ  assembled  for  worship  in  a  particu- 
lar place^  as  a  private  house.    03l.  IV,  15,  Rom.  XVI,  5. 

3.  All  the  followers  of  Christ  considered  as  a  body.  Acts  II, 
47,  "added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.'' 
£ph.  I.  22,  "and  gave  him  (Christ)  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  chnrch,"  which  is  his  body."  Eph.  Ill,  10,  "To  the 
intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God."  Eph.  V,  "  As  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  him- 
self for  it ;  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word,  That  he  might  present  it  to  himself  ft 

florious  chnrch,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing; 
ut  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish." 
To  substitute  the  word  congre^tion  for  church  not  only  per^ 
verts  the  word  of  God.  but  teaches  palpable  falsehood.  The 
word  congregation  denotes  simply  an  assemblage  of  persons,  how- 
ever promiscuous  in  character,  believers  and  unbelievers,  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  And  many  of  the  declarations  made  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  church,  cannot  be  made  concerning  a  congrega- 
tion. The  word  church  on  the  other  hand  is  appropriated  to  such 
as  are  really  or  professedly  the  followers  of  Christ  It  implies 
assimilation  and  organization.  The  derivation  of  the  words 
church  and  congregation  prove  the  first  to  be  the  most  suitable 
word.  Church  is  derived  from  x-|i5j  and  ^ixh  and  denotes  the  house 
of  the  Lord  primarily^  and  secondarily  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  bouse  of  the  Lord. 

The  word  congregation  is  derived  from  con  and  grego^  which  is 
from  grex — gls^  a  flock  or  herd  brought  together.  The  word  ncxXstfia 
is  derived  from  ^x  and  xa>w-i;  called  out,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
called  upon  to  come  out  from,  and  be  separate  from  the  world. 

If  the  advocates  for  translating  it  congregation^  reply  that  they 
intend  to  adapt  its  meaning  to  that  of  sxxXs^ia  in  Scripture,  they 
might  as  well  select  the  word  "  mass-meetifig  "  and  define  it  to 
express  the  idea,  conveyed  by  the  original.  Tliey  have  selected 
the  translation  of  this  word  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mon version  is  sectarian.    A  charge  that  has  no  better  proof  than 
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this  to  snstain  it,  (and  this  is  as  good  as  any  they  have),  deserves 
to  be  noticed  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness of  thqfse  who  use  it.  It  serves  farther  to  prove  that  they 
themselves  are  gnilty  of  that  sectarianism  which  they  charge  upon 
others.  The  word  s^Kfxo^og  translated  bishop  is  another  proof  of 
sectarianism.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  the  proof?  An  argu- 
ment drawn  from  this  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  is  about  equal  to 
one  we  have  h^^d  in  favor  of  Baptists,  viz :  that  we  read  of 
John  the  Baptist,  not  of  John  the  Presbyterian  or  Methodist. 
As  to  the  charge  that  it  teaches  Calvinism,  we  doubt  whether  the 
Bevisionists  will  be  able  to  correct  this  evil.  After  all  the  charges 
they  can  make,  it  is  likely  that  the  respective  advocates  of  Calvin- 
ism and  Arminianism  will  resort  as  tney  always  have  done  to  the 
original ;  and  the  English  reader  will  make  up  his  opinions  from 
the  analogy  of  faith,  and  from  the  general  scope  of  Scripture. 

8.  Their  third  charge  is  that  some  words  are  not  translated, 
and  the  words  racOymammany  (matAema^  mara/nathaj  are  ^iven  as 
instances.  Now  it  so  happens  that  there  are  some  words  m  every 
language,  that  cannot  be  directly  translated  into  another.  Hence 
the  number  of  words  introduced  into  English  from  otherlanguages. 
Sometimes  they  are  Anglicised,  and  sometimes  introduced  without 
any  change.  The  words  nianmion  and  <mathema  have  become 
English  words,  and  could  not  be  exchanged  for  others  without 
injury  to  the  translation.  The  word  raca  could  not  be  translated 
BO  as  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Maramrotha  might 
have  been  translated  ^'  our  Lord  is  coming ;"  but  the  whole 
passage  needs  the  aid  of  the  commentator  to  enable  the  common 
reader  to  understand  it.  And  if  the  translation  should  serve  to 
keep  the  reader  from  consulting  a  commentator,  it  would  be  an 
injury  rather  than  an  advantage.  The  Bevisionists  then  have  (me 
word  that  might  have  been  translated. 

4.  The  fourth  charge  is  that  learned  words  are  sometimes  un- 
necessarily used.  The  specifications  are  synagogue,  proselyte, 
tetrarch,  quaternion,  centurion,  matrix,  delectable,  terrestrial, 
celestial,  progenitor,  prognosticator,  &c.  When  these  learned 
critics  shall  have  found  words  more  simple  and  equally  expressive 
of  the  ideas  conveyed  in  the  original,  we  shall  admit  their  charge 
to  have  some  weight,  until  then  we  must  regard  it  as  a  specimen 
of  captious  pedantry. 

Says  Campbell,  ^^  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  following 
learned  forms  of  proper  names  :  Thomas,  Didymus,  Marcus,  Lu- 
cas, Timotheus,  and  Sylvanus.  How  much  simpler,  and  more 
intellifirible  would  be,  Thomas  the  Twin,  Mark,  Luke,  Timothy, 
and  Silas."  We  have  no  objection  to  the  change  and  would  like 
uniformity,  but  we  do  not  see  how  a  proper  name  is  made  more 
intelligible^  by  changing  it  from  its  Oreek  or  Latin  form  into  an 
English  form.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  made  more  simple,  except 
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that  it  is  shortened.    As  to  the  translation  of  Didymns,  it  is  ot 
very  doubtful  propriety.    He  may  have  been  a  twin,  and  he  may 
not.     The  fact,  that  Didymus,  in  Greek,  means  a  twin,  is  not  posi- 
tive proof.    Do  the  Bevisionists  propose  to  translate  all  names 
that  are  significant  ?    Shall  we  have  Aaron,  lofty  /  Abel,  vanity  / 
AhirVkm,^  high  fatlier  :  Abner,  father  (xF  light;  Adam,  earthy; 
Eve,   living;    Daniel,  judgment  of  (tod;  Eaom,  red;  Moses, 
takm  out  of  the  water  ;  Agag,  roqr  ;  and  Agagite,  the  race  qf 
roofs  or  floors.    Let  us  take  an  example  in  proper  names,  as  Gen. 
XT  and  18,  "  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years  and  begat  Retu'*    Ac- 
cording to  the  new  version  this  should  read,  And  division  lived 
thirty  years  and  begat  his  friend  or  shepherd.    And  friend  lived 
thirty  and  two  years  and  begat  branch.    And  branch  lived  thirty 
years  and  begat  hoarse  or  angry.     And  then  in  the  coarse  of 
time  we  should  have  a  new  set  of  revisionists;  and  their  travelling 
critics,  laboring  under  the  weight  of  their  philological  and  gram- 
matical knowledge  gathered  up  as  they  travelled,  would  denonnoe 
the  absurd  translation,  and  give  us  heoome  hoarse  instead  of  begat 
hoarse.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  word  is  to  be  tianslated 
so  as  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  the  same  idea  first  conveyed 
by  the  original  to  those  who  received  it. 

5.  Tlie  fifth  objection  is  to  obsolete  phrases  a/nd  words.  Ve 
admit  that  there  are  some  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  and  it  ma? 
be  necessary  for  readers  to  consult  notes,  or  aictionaries,  or  cooih 
mentaries.  But  we  never  expect  the  time  to  come,  when  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Shakespeare,  and  Johnson,  and  Addison,  aod 
Milton,  and  Burns,  and  Drydeu,  and  Pope,  cannot  be  read  and 
understood  by  any  except  good  scholars  without  reference  to  di^ 
tionaries,  notes,  and  even  commentaries.  Are  we  to  be  contino- 
ally  altering  these  works?  The  following  are  some  of  the 
examples  given  by  D.  R.  Campbell,  L.  L.  D. :  cracknels^  for  cakes. 
^^We  know  nothing  about  cracknels,  but  just  put  the  word 
cakes  and  all  is  plain."  Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first, 
we  object  to  the  alteration.  The  word  cake  would  convey  a 
wrong  idea.  To  us  it  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  biscuit,  hi 
Europe  biscuits  like  ours  are  not  in  use.  To  them  it  would  coq« 
vey  a  difi^erent  but  still  a  wrong  idea.  The  t)*^*7p3  nekudim,  is  tnui^ 

lated  xoXXufiff  in  the  Sept ;  crustula  in  the  vulgate ;  and  crackoelaia 
English,  and  were  thin  cakes  pierced  through  with  manv  holeB, 
the  same  as  is  called  Jews^  bread  to  the  present  day,  and  is  used 
by  them  at  the  paasover.  To  translate  it  cakes  would  mislead 
the  reader;  let  it  remain  cracknels,  and  let  those  who  wish  to 
know  its  meaning  go  to  a  Bible  dictionary  or  commentary.*  The 
next  word  is  purtenance.    Dr.  Campbell  should  have  given  ns  a 


*ni.  God  ■ubttituted  for  bow  would  bo  falie. 
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sobstitate  for  this.  We  donbt  whether  he  conld  give  us  a  better. 
The  word  bruit  is  another.  It  is  not  obsolete  and  I  donbt  whether 
one  can  be  sabstitnted  that  will  better  express  the  idea  intended. 
The  word  carriage  is  another.  From  its  derivation  it  signifies 
something  carried.  Mr.  Campbell  would  snbstitute  baggage.  This 
is  of  French  origin.  Why  not  put  luggage,  which  the  English 
use  and  is  of  Saxon  origin.  Perhaps  some  would  prefer  truuKage 
18  more  genteel.  A  word,  if  it  is  somewhat  obsolete,  is  better 
than  one  of  local  or  temporary  use. 

The  word  fray  is  another.  The  meaning  of  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  A  marginal  correction  would  answer  every 
purpose. 

There  are  several  other  examples  given,  some  of  which  might 
be  altered. 

So  far  then  as  obsolete  or  unusual  words  are  concerned,  the 
sum  of  the  matter  is  this : 

1.  If  they  were  all  corrected,  it  would  add  no  great  deal  to 
the  understanding  of  even  the  common  reader. 

S.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  altered  and  the  original  idea  so 
well  expressed  as  it  already  is. 

8.  The  idea  of  making  a  translation  that  will  render  dic- 
tionaries, notes  and  commentaries  unnecessary,  is  a  delusion  of 
ignorant  quacks  and  miserable  sciolists. 

4.  The  idea  of  perpetually  modernizing  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  one  of  the  follies  of  shallow  thinkers.     Progress  does  not 
consist  in  obliterating  the  past,  but  in  adding  to  it.     Words  are 
mgns  of  ideas,  and  ideas  are  the  images  or  impressions  of  thin^. 
The  things  past  cannot  be  altered^  and  the  words  representing  the 
ideas  of  things  past,  should  be  altered  as  little  as  possible.    To 
make  words  which  are  the  si^ns  of  ideas  derived  from  things  pres- 
ent, represent  ideas  derived  from  things  past,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  some  similarity  or  correspondence  between  the  things  present 
and  those  past,  is  to  obliterate  the  knowledge  of  the  past.    Thus  to 
Babstitute  cakes  for  cracknels,  is  to  present  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  thing  not  only   modern,  but  local,  in  place  of  the  real  thing 
referred  to  among  the  Jews.    The  revisionists  seem  to  think,  that 
all  is  made  perfectly  plain,  if  they  can  apply  some  word,  appli- 
cable to  something  now  known  and  in  use,  to  a  corresponding 
thing  in  time  past,  however  little  may   be  the  points  of  corres- 
pondence; while,  in  many  cases,  this  is  so  slight,  and  the  things 
80  unlike,  that  the  word  applied  conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea. 

6.  The  sixth  charge  is  ^'  that  the  phraseology  is  in  several 
instances  offensive  to  true  delicacy."  iN^ow  these  revisionists  pro- 
^  poae  to  give  a  ^^  translation  of  the  Bible  faithful  in  all  respects  to 
the  inspired  original."  Every  word  is  to  be  translated,  and  bv  a 
word  that  will  convev  to  the  English  reader  the  same  idea  that 
the  original  conveyed  to  those  using  it.    The  objection  here  is  not 
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that  the  common  vereion  is  incorrect^  bat  indelicate.  How  are 
they  to  escape  this  indelicacy,  if  the  common  vereion  is  proven  to 
be  a  faithful  translation  ?  This  is  an  old  infidel  objection  upon 
which  we  will  remark,  First,  that  a  book  like  the  iBible,  which 
relates  to  every  part  of  man,  sonl  and  body,  must  necessarily  use 
terms  with  wnich  corrupt  minds  will  associate  evil.  Secondly, 
that  terms  in  one  age  and  country  are  vulgar,  that  are  not  so  m 
another.  Thirdly,  that  the  more  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people 
are,  the  more  numerous  are  the  terms  with  which  they  associate 
evil  thoughts.  Lastly,  as  cowards  brag  most,  and  smatterers 
in  knowledge  make  the  greatest  efforts  at  display,  so  the  less 
moral  and  pure  the  minds  of  persons  are,  they  exhibit  the  greatest 
amount  of  false  delicacy.  Externally  we  live  in  an  ago  of  won- 
derful refinement,  and  to  sustain  it  we  must  coin  words.  We 
must  say  man-cow  oY  male-cow,  or  male  horse ;  the  bosom  of  a 
chicken  and  not  the  breast;  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  not  wings 
and  legs.  And  we  have  read  ot  a  Miss  who  corrected  her  father 
for  sayiuglegacy.    She  said  it  was  vulgar;  he  should  say  limbctcy. 

There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  that  should  not  be  there,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  every  thing  there  should  be  read  in  public 
Medical  books  contain  a  great  deal  not  suitable  to  be  reaa  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  or  by  all  persons,  but  yet  necessary  in  a 
system  of  Medicine.  He  who  would  undertake  to  translate  a 
medical  book  from  the  French,  and  mistranslate  portions  of  it,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  true  and  correct  translation  was  indelicate, 
would  be  severely  criticised. 

7.  The  seventh  charge  is,  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  orthography  of  proper  names.  This  has  arisen  in  part,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  made  up  of  consonants  and 
vowel  points.  Tliese  vowel  points  are  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.  In  the  use  of  these  points  there  was  not  uniformity. 
Secondly,  different  persons  have  used  different  Roman  letters  to 
represent  some  of  the  Hebrew  consonants.  And  thus  different 
translators  have  represented  Hebrew  proper  names  differently, 
both  in  the  vowels  and  consonants.  Lastly,  the  names  are  some- 
times translated  and  sometimes  not.  The  cause  of  this  discrep- 
ancy is  obvious  to  every  scholar;  and  unavoidable  except  by 
comparing  and  correcting  different  translators. 

8.  The  eighth  charge  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  render- 
ing of  words.  It  is  alleged  that  one  word  is  translated  by  a 
great  many  different  words.  We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Campbell 
through  his  long  string  of  words.  His  objection  is  not  to  the 
translation  in  any  case,  specified,  but  to  the  principle,  that  one 
word  should  be  translated  by  different  words.  Our  critics  seem 
to  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  every  word  in  one  language,  has  a 
word  exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  every  other  language ;  and 
that  in  making  a  faithful  translation,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
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put  the  one  in  place  of  the  other.  To  make  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  langaages,  comprehend  the  weakness  of  the  above 
objection,  a  few  statements  are  necessary.  It  must  be  bofne  in 
mind,  that  words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas — that  ideas  are  the 
impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  things. 

1.  Then,  there  are  things  in  one  country  and  age  not  found  in 
another.  Consequently  there  are  ideas  and  words  in  one  that  are 
not  in  another.  Such  ideas  cannot  be  translated,  from  ttte  one  to 
the  other,  without  making  a  new  word  or  giving  to  some  existing 
word  a  new  meaning,  or  transferring  the  word  from  one  to  the 
other  along  with  the  idea. 

2.  As  words  are  very  few  compared  with  ideas,  one  word  is 
often  the  sign  of  many  ideas.  And  every  word  has  as  many 
different  meanings,  as  it  has  applications  to  different  things  ;  eacn 
thing  being  known  to  be  different  from  every  other  thing  by  the 
diffei^nt  impression  which  it  makes.  Thus,  the  word  sweet,  has  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  different  things  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  noun,  adjective  and  verb.  A  word  may 
have  a  great  many  more  meanings  in  one  language,  than  its  cor- 
responding word  in  another  has,  and  these  meanings  must  in 
translating,  be  expressed  by  different  words. 

8.  Some  words  are  very  indefinite,  are  generic,  and  their 
meaning  must  be  known  from  their  connection  ;  as  the  word  tool ; 
a  tool  to  bore  with  is  an  awl  or  augur ;  to  saw  with  is  a  aaw;  to 
grab  with  is  a  maUook;  \jo  hoe  with  is  a  hoe ;  to  plough  with  is 
flough;  to  chop  with  an  aae  or  hatchet;  to  cut  with  is  a  knife  ; 
to  shave  with  is  a  razor  ;  to  sew  with  is  a  needle^  &c.  Now  the 
very  first  word  selected  by  Mr.  Campbell  is  njjT  romah  from  the 

verb  nTan  ^^^^^9  ^  ^^^*    What  the  thing  cast,  is,  then,  must  be 

-     T 

learned  from  the  connection.    Let  Mr.  Campbell  show  from  the 
connection  that  it  has  not  the  different  meanings  assigned  to  it  in 
the  translation.     Words  do  not  make  things,  but  things  originate 
words,  and  the  application  of  the  same  word  to  different  things, 
makes  different   meanings.     Primary,  secondary  and  figurative 
are  as  distinct  as  if  the  ideas  were  represented  by  different  words ; 
and  in  translating  from  one  language  to  another  the  different  ideas 
lepresented   by  a  word  in  one  language  must  be  expressed  by 
dinerent  words  in  that  other   language.    These  principles  have 
Wn  sadly   overlooked  in  criticisms  and  discussions  on  New  Tes- 
tament subjects.    A  new  system  of  ideas  was  to  be  taught  to 
mankind  in  a  language  in  which  they  had  never  before   been 
expressed.    Words  in  this  language  became  the  signs  of  new  ideas 
to  he  known  only  from  the  context.    And  strange  to  say,  theolo- 

S'ans  have  ransacked  the  pages  of  heathen  writers  to  extract  from 
em  christian  idea8,and  have  made  a  parade  about  primitive  mean- 
iDgB,  as  if  these  were  to  settle  questions  of  Christianity.    And  yi 
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oppoBition  tcuAll  common  senBe  and  the  practice  of  all  translators, 
it  nas  been  asserted  that  words  have  bat  one  meaning,  however 
manif*  different  applications  they  may  have ;  that  is,  apply  the 
word  to  as  many  different  tbines  as  yon  may,  let  it  represent  as 
many  ideas  as  it  may,  it  still  has  but  one  meaning — one  idea. 
What  a  transformation  of  thin^  these  word-jnffglers  can  make. 
With  them  things  are  the  stgnt  of  v>ard8j  and  any  number  of 
different  things  may  be  changed  into  one  and  the  same  thing,  by 
applying  one  word  to  all.  The  magicians  of  old  were  notbiiu[ 
compared  with  our  word-jngglers.  By  the  magic  of  words,  aU 
sectarianism  is  to  be  banishea;  all  diversity  of  thought  and 
opinions  is  to  cease.  The  great  platform  of  universal  catholicitT 
is  ^^  the  helief  of  cm  /a<^,'^and  *^  mjibmMnon^  to  one  ifMHtuUonr 
This  is  ^^  all  that  is  required  of  Heaven  for  admission  into  the 
church."  The  one  fact  is  that  Jesus  the  fTazarene  is  the  Messiah. 
*^  The  one  institution  is  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost"  ^'Ohristianity  Bestored,"  pp  118  and  119.  Here 
all  may  meet,  Unitarians,  Trinitarians,  Arians,  Socinians  and 
TTniversalists,  with  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  <fec.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  W  by,  by  the  magic  of  words.  All  must 
adopt  the  same  form  of  words  and  discard  all  opinions.  For  this 
thing  of  opinion  is  the  source  of  all  sectarianism.  We  are,  then, 
to  use  a  form  of  words,  but  to  attach  no  meaning — no  ideas — do 
opinions  to  them.  What  a  platform  for  christian  union  1  How 
strangely  extremes  will  meet.  In  principle  this  is  the  very  plat* 
form  01  Popery.  She  has  her  creed  or  dogmas,  and  her  ntes  or 
institutions  ;  repeat  the  former  and  submit  to  the  latter,  and  this 
is  all  she  requires.  Be  Unitarian,  Infidel,  Universalist,  any  thing 
you  choose  privately,  but  when  you  would  appear  in  a  religious 
garb,  you  must  put  on  her  livery,  repeat  her  dogmas,  and  submit 
to  her  rites.  Be  Unitarian,  Infidel,  Universalist,  any  thing  you 
choose  privately,  (^.  e.)  as  to  your  opinions,  but  when  you  appear 
in  a  religious  garb,  you  must  put  on  the  livery  of  Catholicity — 
repeXt  the  words,  ^^Jeavs  is  t/ie  Messiah^'*  and  submit  to  baptism. 
In  regard  to  baptism,  however,  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  so  liberal  as 
in  regard  to  the  Saviour.  You  may  entertain  whatever  opinions 
you  choose  as  to  the  Saviour,  provided  you  call  him  the  Messiah  ; 
but  baptism  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  thus  treated  ;  it  con- 
sists in  a  specific  act  immerse^  and  to  set  the  world  right  on  this 
and  some  other  kindred  subjects  the  Bible  requires  to  be  revised. 
For  this  was  the  starting  point  of  revision,  as  we  shall  see.  Kow 
had  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  he 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  baptism  with  water,  irrespec- 
tive of  mode,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as 
a  sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  regenerating  influence,  were  all  that 
the  Scriptures  required  for  admission  into  the  church,  we  should 
have  sustained  the  position.    But  when  he  lets  go  the  substance 
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for  the  shadow,  when  he  wonld  make  faith  a  mockery  and  f(yrm 
an  idol — when  he  would  attempt  to  unite  all  christians  and  here- 
tics too,  by  a  mere  juggle  of  words,  and  banish  thoughts  and 
opinions,  we  must  say  that  this  is  not  the  a^  for  such  measures. 
We  are  too  familiar  with  catholicons  in  medicine,  to  trust  them  in 
religion.  And  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  Bible  by  revision^  that  is 
to  do  away  with  sectarianism,  is  a  quackery  at  which  the  ignorant 
may  stare,  but  the  wise  will  laugh. 

We  return  to  Mr.  D.  E.  Campbell's  objections.  His  ninth  is, 
that  our  version  is  wanting  in  discriminatmg  accuracy  on  points 
of  ellipsis.  His  ten  this,  that  it  fails  in  numerous  instances  to  give 
the  distinctive  truth  of  the  originals,  while  in  others  it  makes 
unwarrantable  additions.  The  improvements  that  Mr.  Campbell 
wonld  make  under  these  heads  are  neither  many  nor  great.  Time 
will  not  permit  ns  to  notice  them  further. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  principal  objections,  and  have  found 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  amount  to  nothing.  Some 
are  the  mere  conceits  of  individuals;  others  more  exaggerations; 
only  a|fewof  the  phrases  objected  to  are  capable  of  being  improved; 
and  hot  a  single  doctrine  or  precept  would  in  the  least  be  altered  or 
changed  by  any  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  translation. 

And  here  we  will  repeat  that  we  have  no  objection  to  any 
translations  or  revisions  that  men  may  choose  to  make ;  but  we 
do  object. 

1.  To  any  set  of  men  undertaking  to  carry  through  a  work  of 
their  own  by  traducing  the  present  version  and  its  translators ; 
aiming  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  and  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the 
unlearned  for  selfish  purposes. 

2,  We  do  object  to  their  charging  the  piety  and  learning  of 
the  present  age  with  knowingly  imposing  upon  the  unlearned  a 
corrupt  and  sectarian  version  ;  and  attempting  to  cast  upon  others 
the  oaium  of  keeping  the  masses  in  ignorance  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  The  accusation  of  infidelity  against  the  clergy  is  old  and 
stale,  and  as  contemptible  as  it  is  wicked. 

8.  We  do  object  to  the  assaults  made  upon  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  a  sectarian  Bible,  while  attempting  to  conceal 
the  fact. 

4.  And  in  conclusion,  we  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  public ;  that  their  translation  is  not 
only  sectarian  but  inferior  to  the  present  version. 

We  have  met  with  a  travelling  agent  of  the  Kevisionists  who 
undertook  to  enlighten  our  benighted  people,  and  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  the  marvellous  thin^  he  had  to  tell  them.  He  was 
a  clear  proof  of  what  we  assert,  that  these  Kevisionists  first  wage 
war  upon  the  world  and  then  cry  persecution  when  their  reckless 
assertions  are  denied.  He  claimed  to  have  made  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  priests,  not  ravens,  fed  Elijah.    Ko  one  who  ever 
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saw  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  will  envy  him  his  honor.  And  ti 
to  his  sage  criticism  about  Sampson  and  the  foxes,  he  should  have 
qaoted  Tom  Paine  for  his  authority.  If  he  wished  for  lieht  on 
the  subject,  Bishop  Watson  would  give  him  more  than  his  new 
version.     Quiescat  in  pa4}e. 

We  will  now  notice  some  things  in  the  "Discussions  on  Bevisioni 
of  the  Holy  Oracles."  Did  this  production  not  appear  as  the  repror 
sentative  and  advocate  of  the  "American  Bible  Union,"  we  should 
think  that  it  was  doing  injustice  to  the  Revisionists  to  notice  it  at  iIL 
It  appears,  however,  avowedly  as  their  representative  ;  "oimw 
diacite  onmes?^ 

The  authors  are  Jame»  Edwards  and  T.  8.  BeU.  On  pags 
129,  after  puifing  Bishop  Kendrick  for  revising  the  Rhemish  ve^ 
sion,  they  say,  "  And  the  world  has  seen  neither  Pope  nor  coudciI 
nor  conclave  of  clergymen  hurling  anathemas*  upon  the  headt^ 
Bishop  Kendrick  for  thus  endeavoring  faithfully  to  make  the  woid 
of  God  plain  and  complete  to  the  most  ordinary  reader.  Bishop 
Kendrick  did  not  hesitate  to  enrich  the  Yulgate  version  with  ths 
copious  treasures  of  the  Greek  text ;  but  protestant  sectarianism 
rouses  its  forces  against  the  enriching  of  King  James'  venioa 
from  the  ample  resources  of  the  inspired  text,  as  though  it  feared 
that  what  was  the  word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  tnd 
early  saints  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  and  what  is  now  the  word  of  God  in 
the  hands  of  scholars,  might  poison  the  common  version  in  tbo 
hands  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  have  been  imperfectlj 
taught  in  the  ways  ot  God  by  the  sectarian  teaching  of  the  age. 
Kothing  can  show  more  perfectly  the  innate  sense  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  sectarianism  than  its  dread  of  the  faithful  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  God."  This  passage  convicts  the  writers  of  three 
tilings.  First,  of  deliberately  slandering  all  protestant  denomina- 
tions. Let  them  prove  that  there  is  a  single  evangelical  denomi- 
nation of  christians,  or  prove  that  in  any  of  them  there  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  are  not  anxious  that  ^^  the  mcuM  rf 
ihepeopW^  should  have  the  word  of  God  as  clearly  and  as  faith- 
fully as  it  can  be  presented  in  the  English  language.  They  will 
not  however  recommend  a  perverted  sectarian  version,  one  that 
for  aught  they  know  may  be  tinctured  with  heresy  and  infidelitj, ' 
if  they  are  to  judge  from  such  advocates  as  these  writers. 

Secondly,  they  talk  of  "  copious  treasures  in  the  Greek  text" 
with  which  the  present  version  should  be  enriched,  a  representa- 
tion which  they  know  to  be  palpably  false.  They  would  mdra 
the  impression  that  copious  treasures  of  knowledge  are  designedly 
kept  back  in  the  present  version.  They  convict  themselves  of 
ignorance  or  infidelity.    Either  they  have  no  religion,  are  infideli 


*Aiuithema,  untrtnalated  word  in  the  Testament. 
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discarding  all  religion,  or  they  belong  to  some  sect.  If  they  are 
Infidels,  then  they  are  hypocrites.  If  they  have  any  religion, 
then  their  denunciation  of  sects  is  the  result  of  ignorance ;  for 
they  belong  to  a  sect.  And  all  they  can  mean  by  a  JBible  version 
opposed  to  sects,  is  one  translated  to  suit  themselves.  The  trans« 
lation  must  be  made  to  express  what  thev  mean,  or  it  will  not  be 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  word  of  Goa. 

These  profound  scholars  give  us  some  specimens  of  their 
criticism.  I  Cor.  XII,  31,  ^^  orders  christians  to  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."  '^  But  Exodus  XX  makes  it  sinful  to  covet."  Had 
they  turned  to  Webster,  they  might  have  learned  that  covet 
means  to  desire  earnestly.  It  is  wrong  improperly  to  desire  what 
belongs  to  another.  It  is  right  to  desire  earnestly  what  is  good 
and  proper  to  possess. 

Again,  Gen. XXII,  1,  "God  did  tempt  Abraham."  James  1, 18, 
'^Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God,"  &c. 
This  is  put  down  as  another  contradiction.  A  reference  to  Web- 
ster would  have  cleared  this  diflSculty.  Exodus  XXIV,  "And 
they  saw  the  God  of  Isaac."  John  1, 18,  "  No  man  hath  seeu 
God  at  any  time."    This  is  put  down  as  a  contradiction. 

They  correct  this  by  translating  it,  "  They  saw  the  appearance 
of  the  God  of  Israel."  Query — Was  it  the  Saviour,  the  God  of 
Israel  they  saw  i  or  did  they  see  the  appearance  of  the  "  invidble 
OodV^  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  such  miserable  criticisms 
as  these  implicate  the  head  or  the  heart  most.  They  are  more  like 
the  ridiculous  quibbles  of  Infidelity  than  the  criticisms  of  good 
sense.  We  can  only  notice  one  or  two  more.  "In  Acts  V,  3. 
Peter  is  made  to  say,  "  Whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree," 
meaningthat  the  Jews  first  killed  the  Saviour,  and  then  hung  him 
on  a  tree.  The  fault  here  is  not  in  the  order  of  the  words  but  in 
translating  the  participle  as  a  verb.  It  should  be,  whom  ye 
killed,  hanging  him  on  a  tree.  The  same  error  is  found  in  Acts 
XXIT,  16,  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  This 
should  be  translated,  "standing  up,  be  baptized  and  wash  away 
thy  sins."  We  hope  our  critics  will  not  over  look  this,  and  that 
they  will  not  immei*se  Paul  standing  up.  We  admit  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  translation,  but  doubt  if  any  person,  ever  supposed 
that  our  Saviour  was  first  killed  and  then  hung  upon  a  tree  after 
reading  the  account  of  his  crucifixion  and  death. 

On  page  134  is  the  following :  In  Eph.  Ill,  14,  we  have,  "For 
tbis  cause  I  bend  my  knees  before  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
OhriaL  The  italicised  words  are  in  our  version  but  not  in  the 
Greek."  This  declaration  is  false,  it  is  in  at  least  three  copies 
which  we  have  examined.  It  is  in  the  text  of  Griesbach,  accom- 
panied with  a  mark  which  indicates  a  probable  omission,  "but  not 
so  certain,"  he  says,  "that  we  dare  expel  them  as  doubtful  words 
from  the  text."    The  writers  evidently  intended  to  impose  on  the 
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unlearned  and  make  the  impression  that  the  translators  wickedly 
inserted  words  for  which  they  bad  no  anthority  in  the  Greek.    It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  their  meaning  is,  that  the  clanse  is  not  in 
the  correct  original.     They  say  nothing  abont  different  mann- 
scripts  in  the  original.    They  simply  and  nnqualifiedly  assert  that 
they  are  not  in  the  Greek.      And  the  assertion  is  simply  and 
unqnalifiedly  false.    How  are  we  to  trust  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  such  Revisionists,  when  they  are  not  trust-worthy  in  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  ?    On  the  same  pages  in  the  very  next  par^rraph  is 
a  similar  statement.    This  may  be  explained  by  Dr.  Haclay's 
letter,  "  in  one  book  which  came  under  my  observation,  after  it 
had  been  stereotyped,  a  cursory    examination  showed  that  the 
reviser  had  deviated  from  the  received  Greek  text  in  two  places  bj 
adding  something  to  it ;  in  twelve  places  by  substituting  some- 
thing for  it ;  in  twenty-two  places  by  rejecting  something  from  it 
And  one  of  the  portions  rejected  as  spuTK/m  embraced  twelve  con- 
secutive verses.    In  another  place  the  following  passage  is  cast 
out  of  the  Bible  : 

^^  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water;  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.'' 

Where  the  common  version  reads,  "  That  whosoever  belieyeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,''  the  received 
Greek  text  has  been  so  critically  edited  that,  in  the  revised  English 
version,  the  same  passage  reads  thus :  That  every  one  that  belisTes 
on  him  may  have  eternal  life.  And  the  rejection  of  *  Jesus,'  *John,' 
'Christ,'  and  'Amen,'  are  specimens  of  the  smaller  changes  which 
have  resulted  from  this  revision  of  the  Greek  text." 

This  Greek  text  made  by  expunging  from,  by  adding  to  and  by 
altering  "  the  received  Greek  text^'^  is  that,  we  suppose,  in  whida 
the  above  passages  are  not  found.  These  are  the  men  who  are  to 
give  the  people,  the  masses,  the  pure  word  of  God. 

We  charge  the  Revisionists  in  the  next  place  with  slandering 
the  translators  of  the  common  version,  for  the  purpose  of  traducing 
the  version.  They  virtually  charge  them  with  dishonesty  and 
incompetency.  On  page  112  of  the  "Discussion"  they  say,  "Bnt 
we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  King  James'  packed  jury  of  revision. 
It  is  a  great  stretch  of  the  truth  to  call  them  substantially  by  the 
name  of  translators.  The  real  translator  of  a  large  portion  of  tiie 
English  Bible  was  William  Tyndale,  who  gave  ample  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  more  learning  than  we  have  any  evidence  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  entire  forty  gentlemen  called  King  James' 
translators."  "To  return  "King  James'  revisers  had  before  them 
the  labors  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  with  improvements  of  his  own, 
Cranraer's  ffreat  Bible ;  the  Geneva  Bible;  the  Bishop's  Bible ;  and 
the  Latin  Vulgjite.  All  testimony  of  any  weight  concurs  in  sup- 
porting the  facts."    And  do  these  facts  prove  their  incompetency! 
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Acoordin^  to  this  logic  the  present  Revisers  are  ten  times  less  com- 
petent ;  tor  they  have  these  and  all  the  translations,  annotations 
aad  commentaries  made  since,  or  ought  to  kave.  Again  they  say, 
^A  great  deal  of  labor  is  spent  by  persons,  who  scarcely  know 
.what  they-  are  talking  about,  in  glorifying  the  learning  of  King 
James'  translators.  K  these  parties  were  called  upon  for  proof  of 
their  statements,  they  would  necessarily  be  dumb,  for  the  record  is 
▼acant  in  all  the  matter  of  proof.  Those  translators  have  not  left 
a  single  monument  of  their  learning  by  which  its  character  can 
be  ascertained.  Men  of  science,  of  arts,  and  of  philosophy,  are 
known  by  the  works  they  produce,  and  can  be  known  in  no  other 
way.  Where  is  the  grammar,  the  lexicon,  any  edition  of  the 
classics,  any  treatise  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  prepared 
by  any  one  of  King  James'  board  of  forty  revisers,  to  which  men 
may  look  in  order  to  learn  something  of  their  acquisitions. 
All  history  stands  dumb  to  these  questions."  These  men,  like 
Haraan,  have  prepared  their  own  gallows.  They  tell  ns  their 
Board  of  Revisers  are  ^^recognizea  as  the  moat  learned  men 
qf  this  or  any  other  age.^^  They  must  be  "  known  by  the  works 
uiey  produce,  and  can  be  known  in  no  other  way."  We  ask 
^  where  i^  the  lexicon,  the  grammar,  any  edition  of  the  classics, 
any  tre  ise  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  prepared 
by  any  one"  of  the  American  Union's  Board  of  upwards 
^of  forty  revisers,  to  which  men  may  look  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  acquisitions."  Again,  page  118,  they  say, 
"  In  order  to  assist  the  tyrant  James  in  riveting  a  yoke  upon 
the  necks  of  the  people,  these  corrupt  revisers,  holding  appoint- 
ments under  James  and  seeking  church  benefices  at  his  hands,  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  holy  writ  utter  repeatedly  Ood  save  the  king." 
The  words  "nb^n    ^T\^   ^^    Hebrew  (jelie  hamelek)  is  transla- 

ted  in  the  Septuagiut  Z»}rw  fiatfiKsMd^  in  French  vive  le  roi^  and  in 
English,  God  save  the  King,  preserve  him  alive.  The  translators 
who  regarded  God  as  the  preserver  of  men,  could  not  have  so 
fully  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  by  any  other  phrase. 
And  it  IS  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is  malicious  to  make  so  base  a 
charge  against  the  translators  without  some  better  evidence  to  sus- 
tain  it.  If  they  have  better,  we  have  not  seen  it.  The  force  of 
the  argument,  if  there  is  any,  is  in  the  translation  of  the  word 
5bjian  (hamraelek)  king.    Our  Revisionists,  we  suppose,  will  trans- 

late  it,  "  let  the  President  Kv«."  We  have  noticed  this  only  to 
show  how  unfounded  is  a  charge  that  depends  upon  such  miserable 
iophism. 

OOMPBTElfOY  OF   THE   TBANSULTOBS. 

Let  US  now  inquire  into  the  character  of  these  dishonest  and 
incompetent  tranauktors.    With  King  James  we  are  not  at  all  con- 
75 


^U '^/tb# iMBt pi^xmfmmt  holjimdi riAkmtgtfeiig^ 


ibi  fK^Moeaod  Ae  iufU^JlM  ift  irtiieb  ttolirc  i%iii  id«ft|  gnm^ 
]bej49)d  i|9  pitA^eeadiMr^  »atia»  iap  fas  Jbawiig  ^anA  ^cbelmimUf  m 
^QUOQrMd,  He  do  affinii  tbep^  jHi? ei  iiiiit:liieii< iui j^^eiMML tcliifc. 
tpiere  nemr  wmtxi  A08  ao  4irtipgaiillf4 i ly y ;ipaay i  i  illnrtiioiMi 
l»holira  w  evwy.  4epaitaitet  ^  ^Msioal  raa  ikUioal'dmlvinff. 
;HrbQre  do  ivfd  gt^  for  prefi>Md  ori^^  itfbfiDalidii4H|  Im»m^^tkmm 
«r  Qriontil  lilenitiiM  i  Wtkem  m4  tlMi  gMft«  atpwihwigiii  ^  ftnH 
iriiuAi  our  bdokmafc^iy  diwr  tl»irljyioiaft»<lheb4gtat»wiii 
OcMppiwiteriaat    WaiTfa  nnhjiarfi   iUd 

itomr^Adiehaia  know  iiiotiiili^iaf»^QiNHQkt  uWiise'lSKfBnim^  aad 
iiqCiia^  Md OPocockaii niiaoquamtod  mtJifAwAioii  i^Ww Kakie^  « 
cl^ad  ^ttar  to  [snob  oen.  4a  BuxMXd^  i]Cbiiqii%  I^^  AflUa 

If oQtaati8|  TremeUiaa,  Jiamna,  Beaa,  OaateH,  Walton  ^od  Pooll 
"Where  is  the  Public  Library,  three-fourths  of  whose  volamea  on 
aacred  philology  are  not  dated  in  the  16th  and  17th  oeatarioB ! 
We  find  in  this  period  among  the  magnates  of  Oriental  and  Glaaeical 
learning  besides  those  already  mentioned,  suoh  names  as  Bndaena, 
Erasmus,  Turnebus,  the  Scaligers,  P.  Manutius,  Aldua  Mann- 
tius  the  younger,  Casaubon,  Fagius.  the  Morels,  Gesner,  FabiicuSy 
Moms,  Glass,  Oapellus,  Grotius,  U  sher,  Lightfoot,  Mont&ncon. 
Vossius,  Heinsius,  (father  and  son),  Bochart,  Meursins,  Bobert  and 
Henry  Btephens,  all  of  them  schdaKi  of  the  very  highest  order;  toaay 
nothing  oil  the  incomparable  divines,  and  illustrious  authors  of 
every  sort  and  in  every  nation,  who  flourished  during  thesame  period* 
Kow,  though  all  these  were  not  living  at  the  time  our  tranaladoa 
was  made,  yet  a  majority  of  them  were  cotemporary  with  the 
translators ;  and  they  show  the  general  character  of  the  age,  tiuit 
it  was  the  age  of  great  men,  especially  of  great  acholara.  I^ 
eighteenth  century  excelled  it  in  science  and  works  c£  taste.  Bat 
for  men  of  profound  erudition,  beyond  all  contradictioa  there 
never  was  such  a  period  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  ^Die 
turn  which  the  Beformation  took,  and  the  great  controversies,  be- 
tween the  Papacy  and  its  opposers,  appealing  at  every  step  to  tbe 
onginal  kngaages  of  the  Scriptiioaa,  made  Qtaak  amdH^bniw 
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According  to  this  logic  the  present  Revisers  are  ten  times  less  com- 
petent ;  for  they  have  these  and  all  the  translations,  annotations 
and  commentaries  made  since,  or  ought  to  have.  Again  they  say, 
*^A  great  deal  of  labor  is  spent  by  persons,  who  scarcely  know 
what  they  are  talking  aboat,  in  glorifying  the  learning  of  King 
James'  translators.  If  these  parties  were  called  upon  for  proof  of 
their  statements,  they  would  necessarily  be  dumb,  tor  the  record  is 
vacant  in  all  the  matter  of  proof.  Those  translators  have  not  left 
a  sin^e  monument  of  their  learning  by  which  its  character  can 
be  ascertained.  Men  of  science,  ot  arts,  and  of  philosophy,  are 
known  by  the  works  they  produce,  and  can  be  known  in  no  other 
way.  Where  is  the  grammar,  the  lexicon,  any  edition  of  the 
classics,  any  treatise  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  prepared 
bj  any  one  of  King  James'  board  of  forty  revisers,  to  which  men 
may  look  in  order  to  learn  something  of  their  acquisitions. 
All  history  stands  dumb  to  these  questions."  These  men,  like 
Hanian,  have  prepared  their  own  ^llows.  They  tell  ns  their 
Board  of  Revisers  are  ^^reoogniaea  as  the  moat  learned  men 
qf  this  or  any  other  ageP  They  must  be  "  known  by  the  wortai 
uiey  prodnce,  and  can  be  known  in  no  other  way."  We  ask 
^  where  is  the  lexicon,  the  grammar,  any  edition  of  the  classics, 
any  treatise  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  prepftred 
by  any  one"  of  the  American  Union's  Board  of  upwards 
^of  forty  revisers,  to  w  ich  men  may  look  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  acquisitions."  Again,  page  118,  they  say, 
^  In  order  to  assist  the  tyrant  James  in  riveting  a  yoke  upon 
the  necks  of  the  people,  these  corrupt  revisers,  holding  appomt- 
ments  under  James  and  seeking  church  benefices  at  his  hands,  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  holy  writ  utter  repeatedly  God  save  the  king." 
Bie   words  tij^an    ^T\^   ^^    Hebrew  Cy©li©  hamelek)  is  transla- 

ted  in  the  Septuagiut  Z»}rw  ^a(riXsu(r,  in  French  vvoe  le  roi^  and  in 
English,  Ood  save  the  King,  preserve  him  alive.  The  translators 
who  regarded  Ood  as  the  preserver  of  men,  could  not  have  so 
faUy  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  by  any  other  phrase. 
Ana  it  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is  malicious  to  make  so  base  a 
charge  against  the  translators  without  some  better  evidence  to  sus- 
tain  it.  If  they  have  better,  we  have  not  seen  it.  The  force  of 
the  argument,  if  there  is  any,  is  in  the  translation  of  the  word 
Sbsn  (hamroelek)  king.    Our  Revisionists,  we  suppose,  will  trans- 

late  it,  "  let  the  President  Zm>«."  We  have  noticed  this  only  to 
ikow  how  unfounded  is  a  charge  that  depends  upon  such  miserable 
sophism. 

OOMPBTESrOY  OF   THE   TBANSULTOBS. 

Let  US  now  inquire  into  the  character  of  these  dishonest  and 
incompetent  tranalators.    With  King  James  we  are  not  at  all  con- 
75 
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know  of  tbeir  indiTidual  history  is  a  mere  catalogne  of  their  works 
and  their  preferments,  gathered  from  pnblic  records,  and  from  the 
incidental  notices  scattered  through  the  authors  of  that  period. 
Bat  of  others  we  have  fall  and  detailed  information.  Ana  of  all 
we  know  enongh  to  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  assertion  before  made, 
that  a  more  learned  and  pious  assembly  the  world  never  saw  united 
in  any  one  literary  undertaking." — Princeton  Theological  Essays, 
pp  509-11. 

In  proof  of  the  above,  we  will  now  refer  to  some  of  these  as 
examples.  ^'  WiUiam  BedwM  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  ori- 
entalists of  his  time.  His  fame  for  Arabic  learning  was  so  great 
that  he  was  resorted  to  by  Erpenius,  during  his  residence  in  En^ 
land  in  1606,  for  directions  in  nis  oriental  studies.  He  was  Arabic 
tutor  also  to  the  great  Dr.  Pococke.  He  commenced  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  general  Arabic  Lexicon  in  three  volumes  folio,  ana  having 
proceeded  in  the  work  for  several  years,  he  went  to  Holland  for  the 
greater  perfection  of  it  by  a  collation  of  the  papers  of  Joseph 
ocaliger,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  twenty  thousand  words  in 
tiiat  language.  In  consequence  of  the  vastness  of  the  design,  and 
the  slowness  with  which  he  proceeded  in  it,  he  was  anticipated  bj 
the  Lexicon  of  Golius,  the  completeness  of  which  made  his  labon 
abortive.  Eight  or  nine  volumes  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  great 
work  were  employed  by  CastelHn  the  compilation  of  his  unrivalled 
Polyglot  Lexicon.  Bed  well  also  commenced  a  Persian  Dictionarj, 
which  he  did  not  liveto  complete.  He  published  an  edition  of  idl 
the  Epistles  of  John  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation,  which  wu 
printed  in  quarto^  1612,  at  the  press  of  Raphelenigus.  In  1615 
ne  published  another  work  entitled  "A  Discovery  of  the  Import- 
ance of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,"  to  which  is  appended  a  verj 
curious  illustration  of  oriental  etymology  and  history  called  ^'The 
Arabian  Trudgman."  He  left  at  his  death,  many  Arabic  numo- 
scripts  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  numerous  notes  upon 
them,  and  a  fount  of  types  for  printing  them." 

MUes  Smith  was  from  early  youth  a  close  student  of  the 
classics  ;  extensively  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  acca- 
rately  versed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic;  and  well 
acquainted  with  Kabbinical  literature  generally. 

Richard  Brett  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing, ^^  skilled  and  veraed  to  a  criticism  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  tongues." 

John  Boyae^  the  son  of  a  clergyman  by  a  pious  mother,  was  early 
instructed,  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Bible  before  he  was  five 

J  ears  old,  and  before  he  was  six  could  write  Hebrew  in  an  elegant 
and ;  at  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  College,  (^m- 
bridge,  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek;  read  in 
the  University  Library  in  summer  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  eight  in  the  evening,  without  intermission ;  was  ten  yean 
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cbief  Greek  Lecturer  in  his  college,  and  volnntarily  read  a  Greek 
Lecture  for  some  years,  at  four  in  the  morning  in  his  chamber, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Fellows. 

Sir  Henry  8a/oiUe  was  a  very  learned  man  and  great  benefac- 
tor of  learning;  hefoanded  two  Professorships  at  Oxford;  published 
a  splendid  eoition  of  Chrysostom's  works ;  supplied  libraries  with 
rare  books  and  manascripts;  was  called  the  Mascenas  of  the  age;  was 
at  one  time  Greek  Tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  was  Fellow,  and  for 
thirty  years  Warden  of  Merton  College,  in  which  station  he 
acquired  great  reputation ;  and  was  afterwards  chosen  Provost  of 
Eton  College ;  and  greatly  increased  its  fame  by  the  learned  men 
with  which  he  filled  it 

Andrew  Dowries  was  one  of  the  learned  men  whose  notes  ac- 
company Sir  Henry  Saville's  famous  edition  of  Chrysostom's  works. 
He  was  Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  University,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time. 

Zauncdot  Andrewe — Fuller  says  of  him  :  "  The  world  wanted 
learning  to  know  how  learned  this  man  was ;  so  skilled  in  all 
(especi^ly  the  Oriental)  languages,  that  some  conceive  that  he 
might,  if  then  living,  almost  nave  served  as  interpreter  general  at 
the  confusion  of  tongues." 

John  Laifidd — ^^  Being  skilled  in  architecture,  his  judgment 
was  much  relied  on  for  the  fabric  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple." 

Riohao'd  KyVbye  was  educated  in  Lincoln  College,  where  he 
was  successively  Fellow  and  Rector,  and  after  some  ecclesiastical 
preferments  was  appointed  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

"  Willutm  Spencer^  Greek  Lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  and 
afterwards  chosen  to  be  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Gresham  College, 
London,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  several 
heads  of  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  several  of  the  nobility  and  of 
King  James  himself,  who  thought  it  a  suitable  recommendation  for 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible." 

John  Harma/r  was  Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  for  nine  years  chief  Master  of  Winchester  School,  and 
for  seventeen  Warden  of  the  College  there.  He  translated  Beza-s 
sermons  into  English,  and  several  of  Chrysostom's  works  into 
Latin.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  so  that 
he  held  public  disputations  with  some  of  the  celebrated  Catholic 
Doctors  during  his  travels  on  the  Continent. 

**  Thcmaa  HoUand  took  his  degrees  in  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
with  great  applause;"  was  Kegius  Professor  in  the  same,  then 
Master,  ^^  being  accounted  a  prc^digy  in  almost  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture; was  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
spent  the  greaterpart  of  his  time  in  prayer  and  meditation." 

^^John  Reynolds, — His  memory  was  little  less  than  miraculous, 
lie  himself  being  the  truest  table  to  the  multitude  of  voluminous 
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books  he  bad  read  orrer,  whereby  he  eoidd  readily  torn  to  all  ma- 
terial passagee  in  ererj  leaf,  page,  volame,  paragraph,  not  to 
descena  lower  to  lines  and  letters.  He  died  before  the  work  was 
completed.  As  he  «>proached  his  end  his  whole  time  was  spent 
in  prayer  to  God,  in  hearing  persons  read,  or  in  conferring  with  the 
translators.  He  was  a  Poritan,  ffreatly  veneraled  for  his  learning, 
piety,  humility  and  disinterestedness. 

Mr.  Edioard  Livdy^  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  TTni- 
▼ersity,  was  said  to  be  profoundly  learned  in  the  Orientid  languages. 
He  also  died  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Laurmos  CJiadderion  was  thirty-eight  years  Master  of  Emamiel 
College  with  great  credit  He  was  a  Puritan ;  noted  for  his  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  never  allowed  his  servant  to  be  de- 
tained from  public  worship  to  cook  his  victuals.  ^  I  de«re  as 
much,'*  said  he,  ^^  to  have  my  servants  know  the  Lord  as  myself." 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  age,  and  of  the  men 
selected  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Out  of  the  great 
contest  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  had  ctowd  up  an  age 
of  Classical  and  Biblical  Literature.  Kever  before  or  since  have 
the  destinies  of  nations,  the  fortunes  of  kings  and  princes,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  been  so  much  involved  in  great 
ecclesiastical  principles  to  be  aetermined  by  an  appeal  to  classical 
and  especially  to  oriental  and  biblical  literature.  Never  before  or 
since  has  there  been  felt  such  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  studies.  The  great  field  of  modem  science 
had  not  as  yet  aroused  the  intellectual  worid.  The  great  intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  day  were  concentrated  upon  the  study  of 
classical  and  biblical  liteniture.  This  was  the  great  age  which  col- 
lected together  the  productions  of  past  ages,  digested  them  and 
from  them  drew  the  materials  for  the  grammars,  the  lexi- 
cons, the  dictionaries,  and  editions  of  classical  b^ks  which 
have  constituted  the  ^reat  store  house  for  all  succeeding  ages.  To 
make  grammars  and  lexicons,  &c,  is  one  thing,  toalter,  whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  is  another.  The  present  b^  is  ohe  of  com- 
pilation merely  from  the  labors  of  the  past  The  sixteenth  centuiy 
was  therefore  emphatically  the  age  of  classical  and  biblical  litera- 
ture. As  to  the  translators,  they  were  selected  from  those  of  the  veiy 
highest  repute  for  scholarship.  "  Of  the  twenty-five  employed  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  matter  of  record  that  thirteei 
were  men  eminently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  langnag«6, 
inclnding  six  who  were  or  had  been  regular  Hebrew  Professors  in 
the  Universities.  Of  the  translators  nearly  all  had  received  Fellow- 
ships in  early  life  because  of  their  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
There  were  among  them  fifteen  who  were  or  had  been  heads  of 
Colleges,  five  Vice  Chancellors  of  the  Universities,  three  r^ular 
Greek  Professors  in  the  Universities,  seven  Divinity  Professors,  one 
Archbishop,  and  seven  Bishops.     They  were  remarkably  aged 
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men,"  Areraging  mwe  than  aixtj.  ^^  This  fact  is  wortby  of  obser- 
vation as  leading  us  to  understand  more  fiilly  the  peculiarly  vener* 
able  impress  which  is  stamped  upon  every  lineament  of  their 
work.  This  would  be  still  further  explained,  oould  we  enter  into 
more  full  details,  illustrating  their  eminent  piety  and  heavenly  mind- 
edness."  It  speaks  badly  in  the  extreme  for  any  ckuse  that  it  finds  it 
necessary  to  slander  the  memory  of  such  men  witii  the  charges 
of  dishonesty  and  incompetency.  The  sophistry  of  it,  too,  bespeaks 
weakness  or  want  of  pnnciple.  For  after  all  that  may  bo  said  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  translators,  their  version  must 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  scholars  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  the 
miserable  attempt  of  our  modem  Eevisionists  to  create  a  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  (as  they  call  them)  against  the  common 
Tersion,  by  making  false  and  wicked  charges  agamst  its  authors,  will 
add  nothing  to  their  cause  in  the  end.  It  destroys  whatever  con- 
fidence we  might  otherwise  have  had  in  them. 

We  have  now  examined  the  objections  alledged  against  the 
present  translation.    We  have  seen  that  not  a  single  doctrine  or 

Erecept  of  importance  is  at  all  affected  by  any  defects  in  the  trans- 
ition, that  very  little  additional  light  could  be  added  by  meie 
alterationfi  in  the  translation ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  dledged 
objections  are  unfounded ;  and  that  many  of  the  proposed  alterar- 
tioiie  would  be  objectionable.  We  have  seen  how  unjust  and  false 
are  the  charges  of  the  Bevisionists,  made  against  the  Christiaii 
world  in  general,  of  imposing  a  corrupt  translation  upon  the 
;"  of  opposition  to  a  faithful  translation  of  the  word  of 
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their  oiitidsras,  very  much  resemble  the  miserable  quibbles  of  In- 
fidelity ;  that  they  are  guilty  in  some  instances  of  statements 
pttpably  fidse;  and  that  their  charges  of  dishonesty  and  incompetency 
against  the  translators  are  gross  slanders  upon  the  memory  of  the 
venerable  christians  and  scholars,  whose  labors  have  blest  thou- 
sands; slanders  gratuitously  uttered,  serving  no  other  purpose 
than  to  excite  an  unreasonable  and  an  unholy  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  against  the  common  version.  We  have  seen 
that  their  charge  of  a  sectarian  version  from  the  translation  of  a 
few  words  is  not  sustained.  The  charge  that  the  translators  were 
trammelled  by  King  James  and  made  a  version  ^^  to  order "  is 
Qtterly  unfounded.  The  following  are  the  Bules  by  which  they 
were  governed: 

^^1  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church  commonly  called  the 
Bishop's  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
will  permit 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writers  with  the  other 
names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as 
they  are  vulgarly  used. 
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•     8.  The  old  eceleBiastical  words  to  be  keptjTiz:  ae  tiie  word 
ehurolLvLOt  to  be  translated  ixmgregaUon^  &o. 

4.  when  anj  word  bath  divers  sigpifications,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  eommonly  vw^  by  the  most  eminent  fato- 
ers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy 
of  faith. 

5.  The  divisions  of  the  chapters,  to  be  altered  eitfaei*  not  at  all, 
or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necesBity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  tmxed,  bnt  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  explained  in  the  text 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as 
shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

8  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same 
ehapter,  or  chapters,  and  having  translsted  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself,  when  he  thinira  good,  all  to  meet  toffether, 
confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  tor  their  part  what  audi  be 
done. 

9.  As  any  one  company  shall  have  despatched  any  one  book  in 
this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seri- 
ously and  judiciously ;  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  on  this 
point 

10.  K  any  one  company  upon  the  review  of  a  book  so  sent, 
shall  doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof 
note  the  place,  and  therewithal  send  their  reasons ;  to  which  if 
they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company  at 
the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscaritv  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land,  for 
his  judgment  in  such  a  place. 

12.  lietters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his 
clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand ;  and  to  move 
and  charge  as  many,  as  being  skillful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken 
pains  in  tnat  kind,  to  send  bis  particular  observations  to  the  com- 
pany, either  at  Westminster^  Cambridge  or  Chofard, 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  deans  of  West- 
minster  and  Chester  for  that  place ;  and  the  King's  Professors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  each  University. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishop's  Bible  itself,  viz :  TindaPs^  M(Mhew\ 
Coverdale^s^  WhitechurcKs^  Geneva?'* 

We  know  not  what  better  rules  could  have  been  adopted ;  and 
we  see  no  just  ground  for  the  charge  of  being  trammelled.  They 
are  just  such  as  we  would  now  prescribe  to  a  company  of  reviseis. 
The  translation  then  in  use  was  to  be  altered  as  little  as  the  original 
would  permit;  proper  names  to  be  retained  as  then  used  or  altered 
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as  little  as  possible,  and  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  retained.  This 
was  right.  The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies,  and 
every  chapter  translated  by  six  different  individuals,  revised  by 
the  company,  sent  for  review  to  the  other  companies  to  be  reviewed 
by  them,  and  lastly  by  a  general  meeting,  of  the  chief  persons  at 
the  end  of  the  wbrk.  These  translators  were  further  instructed  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  all  the  learned  in  the  land  ;  and  every  one  skilful 
in  the  languages  was  directed  to  send  his  observations  to  the  com- 
pany, so  that  all  the  learning  and  talent  of  the  day  were  called 
into  requisition.  ''They  not  only  examined  the  chrninda  by  the 
fourUain  (translations  with  the  original,)  which  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  also  compared  channeU  with  channels^  which  was 
abundantly  useful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Dutch 
languages.'' 

Says  FuUeVy  "Those  who  have  compared  most  of  the  European 
translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  the 
English  translcUion  of  the  Bible^  fr^ade  under  the  direction  of 
King  James  the  Firat^  is  the  most  acourcUe  and  faithful  of  the 
whole.  Nor  is  this  its  only  praise ;  the  translators  have  seized  the 
very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this  almost 
every  where  with  pathos  and  energy.  Besides,  our  translators 
have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation^  bat  they  have  made 
their  translation  the  standard  of  our  language.  The  English 
tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such  a  work,  "  but  God  en- 
abled them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai^^^  to  use  the  expression 
of  Adam  Clark,  and  "to  crane  up  their  country's  language  to 
the  dignity  of  the  originals,  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  nundred 
years,  the  English  Bible  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  standard 
of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the.  English  tongue.  The  original 
from  which  it  was  taken,  is,  alone  superior  to  the  Bible  translated 
by  the  authority  of  King  James."  The  same  learned  man  says, 
"This  is  an  opinion,  in  which  my  heart,  my  judgment,  and  my 
conscience  coincide." 

The  following  remarks  of  Walton^  will,  we  think,  apply  in  part 
to  some  of  our  modem  critics  :  "  The  last  English  version  made 
by  divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  Eing  James,  though  it 
may  justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  anv  other  language 
in  Europe,  was  yet  carped  and  caviled  at  by  divers  among  our- 
selves ;  especially  bv  one  who  being  passed  by  and  not  employed 
in  the  worK,  as  one  tnough  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or 
no  judgment  in  that  or  any  other  kind  of  learning,  was  so  highly 
offendea  that  he  needs  must  undertake  to  show  how  many  thousand 
places  they  had  falsely  rendered  when  as  he  could  hardly  make 
good  his  undertaking  in  any  one." 

Lowth  says,  "The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  best 
standard  of  our  language." 

^^ Bisluyp    Horsdy'*''  says,  "When  the   translators  in  King 
76 
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James  the  First's  time  be^n  their  work,  thejprdeeribed  to  them- 
selves some  rales,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  tor  all  translators  to 
follow.    Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptares  indaced  them  to 
be  as  literal  as  ther  conld^  to  avoid  obscarity ;  and  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  eztremelr  happy  in  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  their  expressions.    This  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom 
is   supposed    at  once  to  have  enriched  and    adorned  onr  lan- 
guage ;  and  as  they  labored  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearnea,  they  avoided  all  words  of  Latin  original  when 
they  could  find  words  in  their  own  language ;  even  with  the  aid 
of  adverbs  and  prepositions,  which  would  express  their  meaning.** 
Middleman  says  ^^  The  style  of  our  present  Tersion  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
finical  and  perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.    It  is  simple,  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred.^ 

Dr.  Oeddes  says,  ^^  The  hiehest  euloeiums  have  been  made  on 
the  translation  of  James  the  First,  both  dv  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners.  And  indeed  if  accuracy,  tfdelity,  and  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  coustitute  tlie 
qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  all  versions  must  in  gen* 
eral  be  accounted  the  most  excellent  Every  sentence,  every 
word,  every  syllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been 
weighed  with  the  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the 
text  or  margin  with  the  ^preateet  precision.  JPagninus  himsdf  is 
hardly  more  literal,  and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Bobertson,  above 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  iJexicon  of  the  He- 
brew language  as  well  as  for  a  translation." 

Whitaker  BSLySy  ^' The  highest  value  has  always  been  attached 
to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists^  it  is  true,  have  ofken 
attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  rain  of  that  of 
others ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  version  have  frequently 
been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  nation  at 
large,  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  which  they  so  justly  merit.  Their  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety  has  not  descended  with  them  to  tlie  grave,  though  they 
are  alike  heedless  of  the  voice  of  calumny,  and  deaf  to  the  praise 
which  admiring  posterity  awards  to  the  great  and  the  good.  Let  us 
not  therefore  too  hastily  conclude  that  they  have  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,  oecause  it  has  occasionally  happened  that 
an  individtud  as  inferior  to  ther/i  in  erudition  as  in  talents  and 
integrity^  is  found  que8ti<ming  their  motives^  or  denying  their 
qualifications  for  the  task  which  they  so  weU  performed.  Their 
version  has  been  used,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  not  only  by 
the  church,  but  by  all  the  sects  which  have  forsaken  her;  and  has 
beeri  justly  esteemed  by  all  for  its  general  faithfulness,  and  the 
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severe  beauty  of  its  language.  It  may  be  compared  with  any 
translation  in  the  world  without  fear  of  inferiority ;  it  has  not 
Bhmnk  from  the  most  vigorous  examination  ;  it  challenges  investi- 

Ektion;  and  in  spite  of  numerous  attempts  to  supersede  it;  has 
tberto  remained  unrivalled  in  the  affections  of  the  people." 
John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  an  excellent  Hebrew 
and  English  Concordance,  says,  "you  may  rest  fully  satisfied, 
that  as  our  translation  is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  excellent  book  in 
our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine 
knowleoge,  giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  account  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  and  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation,  insomuch  that 
whoever  studies  the  Bible,  the  English  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining 
that  knowledge  and  faith,  which  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and 
ooaversation,  will  infallibly  guide  him  to  eternal  life." 

The  London  Quarterly,  speaking  of  Lowth,  Blayney,  Horsely, 
Kewcome,  says,  "  That  these  and  other  profound  scholars  have  ma- 
terially assisted  the  cause,  and  produced  many  valuable  elucida- 
tions of  particular  passages,  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  works.  Yet  with  all  the  respect  which 
we  feel  for  their  labors,  we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  aby 
new  translation  of  even  a  single  hook  of  Scripture^  has  appearea 
since  the  publication  of  the  anthorizea  version,  which  taken  as  a 
whole  has  come  up  to  the  standard,  either  for  the  general  fidelity 
and  correclaiess  with  which  it  conveyes  the  sense  of  the  original,  or 
the  dignity,  simplicity  and  propriety  of  language  in  which  that 
lense  is  conveyed." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  world's  best  scholars  to 
the  great  excellence  of  our  present  English  version.  To  this  we  will 
add,  (and  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  it  before  the  learned  world,) 
that  there  is  not  a  translation  of  any  of  our  classical  authors,  Latin 
or  Greek,  equal  to  it.  We  have  various  translations  of  OsBsar, 
Ballast,  Livy,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Virgil.  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  &c., 
and  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Euripides,  Homer,  Plutarch, 
Joeephus,  &c.,  and  we  assert  that  among  all  these  not  one 
18  equal  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  taking  our  common  ver- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  any  one  of  these  is  so  much 
easier  translated,  for  various  reasons  that  might  be  assigned. 
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An.  U.— OK  THE  COKYERSIOK  OF  THE  WOBLD. 


Next  to  the  hope  of  personal  salvation,  is  the  hope  of  the  con- 
yereion  of  the  world.  No  doabt,  there  will  be  some  wicked  men 
till  the  end  of  time ;  bnt  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  be  rare 
exceptions  to  the  ^neral  role.  Piety  will  be  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  ibe  population  of  tlie  world,  and  of  every  particular  country. 
Aware  that  this  doctrine  is  rejected  by  some  wise  and  good  men, 
we  wish  to  present  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sustained,  as 
fully  as  our  limits  will  permit 

L  It  is  plainly  taugnt  in  many  of  those  passages  which  relate 
directly  to  the  Eedeemer : 

1.  Sometimes  He  is  described  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  and 
the  destroyer  of  his  works.  Three  texts  may  suffice  as  specimeaft 
of  this  class. 

Genesis  8: 14, 15.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent — 
I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel." 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  here  to  offer  an  argument  to  prove  the 
reference  of  this  passage  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  By  se- 
rious Chsistians,  universally,  it  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  inti- 
mation of  mercy  to  our  fallen  race  —  general  indeed;  but  not 
obscure. 

The  phrase,  "  He  shall  hruiae  thy  head^^  is  equivalent  to,  H^ 
shaU  conquer  t/hee.  So  in  Psalms  110:  6.,  ^^  Se  shall  wound  the 
heads  over  many  cov/ntries^'^  evidently  means,  He  shall  conquer 
many  countries.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  particular 
criticism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  meaning  of  the 
threatening.  It  is,  that  Christ  should  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Satan,  and  repair  the  mischief  which  he  had  done ;  and  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  this  is  equivalent  to  what  we  have  stated. 

All  the  predictions  of  this  chapter  contemplate  man  iu  his 
mortal  state.  ^^Dust  thou  art,  ana  unto  dust  shalt  thou  retumJ*^ 
So  far  as  their  direct  meaning  is  concerned,  none  of  them  go  be- 
yond this  point.  Of  the  war  between  Christ  and  Satan,  the  con- 
sequences are  eternal ;  but  the  conflict  and  the  victory  take  place 
in  tinae.  It  is  here,  those  who  were  the  slaves  of  Satan  become 
the  citizens  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.    If  Satan  can  retain  men 
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in  bondage  till  their  death,  his  nlterior  designs  in  reference  to  them 
-will  infallibly  be  effected.  Satan,  then,  bad  now  become  the 
prince  of  this  world ;  God  addresses  him  tn  thM^chcuracter^  and 
threatens  him  with  an  overthrow.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
ench  a  threatening,  uttered  in  such  circumstances,  but  this — ^that 
he  should  cease  to  be  the  prince  of  this  world — should  lose  his 
kingdom  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no  ulterior  design,  as  entertained 
bj  nim,  which  was  not  inseparably  linked  vnth  tne  ideajof  retain- 
ing the  world  in  rebellion  against  Ood  ;  of  course,  his  defeat  must 
consist,  primarily,  in  the  return  of  the  world  to  its  allegiance  to 
its  rightful  sovereign.  And  that  is  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  another  passage.  In  anticipation  of  his 
crucifixion,  and  only  a  few  days  before  it  took  place,  our  Re- 
deemer exclaimed,  ^^  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world ;  now  shall 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  The  Evangelist  adds, 
^^This  he  said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die.  (John  12: 
81-83. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  "  nrince  of  this  world," 
here  spoken  of,  is  Satan  ;  and  after  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Evangelist,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  misunderstand  the  passage, 
if  we  will  attend  to  the  connexion  between  verses  31  and  32.  The 
former  tells  us  that  Satan  is  to  be  cast  out,  or  to  lose  his  dominion 
over  the  world ;  and  the  latter,  that  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
Christ  drawing  all  men  unto  himself^  in  consequence  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. For  example :  the  drawing  here  mentioned  cannot  be 
merely  the  common  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  can  never 
deprive  Satan  of  one  of  his  subjects.  It  is  onlv  by  the  conversion 
of  men  that  Satan,  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  can  be  cast  out. 
The  only  remaining  question  is,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  phrase  ^^  all  men  ?"  It  certainly  does  not  mean,  all  men 
cf  all  generaUona.  Onr  Saviour  is  evidently  looking,  exclusively, 
to  future  events,  which  are  to  take  place  m  this  wotM.  The  power 
of  Satan,  as  ^^prmce  of  tJvia  world J^  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  conversion  of  those  whose  connexion  with  this  world  is  already 
terminated,  even  were  such  an  event  to  take  place — a  supposition 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  unequivocal  teachings  of  the 
word  of  God.  Nor  can  the  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase  all  men^ 
as  here  used,  be,  some  of  M  classes.  We  know  the  phrase  is  some- 
times used  in  this  sense.  But  if  nothing  more  were  meant  here, 
this  would  neither  imply  nor  secure  the  casting  out  of  Satan  as 
"the  prince  of  this  world."  The  mere  loss  of  some  subjects  of  all 
classes  falls  very  far  short  of  the  deposition  of  a  monarch.  We 
must  conclude,  then,  that  such  multitudes  of  men  are  to  be  drawn 
to  Christ,  that  Satan  shall  no  longer  have  a  kingdom  in  the  world. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  to  infer  that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  uncon- 
Terted  persons.    Such  an  inference,  we  think,  is  forbidden  by  other 
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portions  of  the  word  of  God ;  oertainlj  it  is  Dot  required  by  this. 
The  mere  fact  of  owning  some  slaves  is  perfectly  diBtingnishable 
from  the  possession  of  a  Kingdom.  And  when  great  nnmbers  are 
in  question,  the  nse  of  the  word  ^^off"  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  there  are  absolutely  no  exceptions ;  it  ib  enough  if  the  ezoep- 
tions  constitute  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  collective 
body  described.  No  one  hesitates  to  say,  ^^AU  muii  die  /"  but  two 
exceptions  have  taken  place,  and  more  will  take  pUbce  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  are  unequivocally  tauffbt,  that  &e 
death  of  Christ  secured  infallibly  the  downfall  of  Satan's  kiuffw 
dom — ^the  conversion  of  the  world.  As  to  the  certainty  of  this 
result,  the  case  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  two  events  had  occurred 
at  the  same  moment  Then — when  Christ  was  lifted  up  npon  the 
cross — then,  Satan,  as  a  prince,  was  virtually  cast  out  l^e  pro- 
cess of  his  actual  ejectment  commenced  soon  after,  is  still  pro- 
gressing, and  will  be  completed  in  due  time.  Such  is  the  plain 
teaching  of  this  passage ;  and  such  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which 
we  propose  to  prove. 

The  last  passage  of  this  class  which  we  shall  adduce,  is  in 
Jfevelation,  20: 1-3— ^^  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven, 
having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand. 
And  ae  laid  hold  on  the  draeon^  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him, 
that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years 
should  be  fulfilled;  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season." 

Satao,  as  we  learn  from  other  Scriptures,  is  a  liar — the  father  of 
lies.    By  falsehood  he  seduced  our  first  parents  from  their  alle- 

S lance  to  their  ciWtor,  and  thus  acquired  dominion  in  this  world. 
y  falsehood  and  deceit  his  kingdom  has  been  upheld  ever  since. 
So  far  as  men  on  earth  are  concerned,  to  be  freed  from  the  deceits 
of  the  Devil^  and  to  be  freed  from  his  power,  are  the  same  thing ; 
or,  at  least,  inseparably  connected.  The  passa^  before  us  points 
to  a  time  when  the  noHoTis  shall  be  thus  freed.  What  nations  i 
Manifestlv,  the  nations  which  he  has  hitherto  deceived.  The  lan- 
guage will  scarcely,  if  at  all,  admit  of  any  other  construction — he 
ehall  deceive  the  nations  no  more.  If  he  has  hitherto  deceived  all 
nations,  all  natrons  are  to  be  undeceived.  Further  confirmation,  if 
any  be  needed,  may  be  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  this  re- 
sult is  said  to  be  attained.  He  is  bound  and  imprisoned  ;  and  his 
prison  is  the  bottomless  pit.  Nothing  short  of  the  conversion  of 
all  nations  can  correspond  with  such  a  representation  as  this.  It 
is  indeed,  believed  by  many,  that  the  globe  we  now  inhabit  is  to 
be  inhabited  by  saints  after  their  resurrection,  who,  of  course,  will 
be  entirely  free  from  Satanic  influence.  On  the  merits  of  this 
theory  we  have  no  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  at  present    The 
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reference  of  this  passage  is  manifestly  different.  Glorified  saints 
will  never  more  oe  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  Devil ;  bnt  we  are 
here  told  that  Satan,  after  his  imprisonment,  ^^  mu^  he  loosed  a 
UMe  eeason^ 

Oospel  trath^as  all  Ohristians  are  aware,  is  the  opposite  of  Satan's 
lies,  and  the  Divinely  appointed  means  of  nndeceiving  his  dupes. 
Through  its  instramentality,  men  are  ^^  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gk)d."  Hence,  in  pre- 
dicting the  destruction  of  the  influence  of  the  ^reat  deceiver,  the 
Bevelator,  in  effect,  predicts  the  universal  diffusion  and  success  of 
the  Gospel.  But,  for  the  establishment  of  our  position,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  influence  of  the  deceiver  is  to  be  destroyed.  The  impli- 
cation as  to  the  instrument  shows  the  harmony  between  this  and 
other  portions  of  the  word  of  Gk)d. 

J  The  texts  on  which  we  h&ve  commented  differ  widely  in  phra- 
seology, and  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Bible ;  on  comparing 
them  together,  we  discover  a  most  wonderful  correlation,  establish- 
ing their  identity  as  to  subject  and  general  meaning,  and  preclu- 
ding, (as  far  as  language  can  do  it,)  the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
what  that  meaning  is.  In  each,  the  subject  is,  the  destruction  of 
the  power  of  a  certain  being ;  who  is  that  being  ?  In  the  first  of 
these  passages,  he  is  called  '^  the  serperU^^^  and  the  context  identi- 
fies him  with  the  original  tempter  ot  our  first  parents.  In  the 
third,  he  is  called  "  the  dragon,^  "  that  old  serpent,"  "  the  Devil," 
^^  Satan ;"  and  what  is  said  of  him  identifies  him  with  the  great  de- 
ceiver of  the  nations.  In  the  second,  he  is  spoken  of  as  "the  prince 
of  this  world,"  and  the  great  opposer  of  Ohnst.  None  of  our  read- 
ers will  require  an  argument  to  prove  that  all  these  descriptions 
relate  to  the  same  being.  Who  is  his  antagonist?  In  the  first,  he 
is  called  "  the  seed  of  the  woman — a  title  which,  we  all  know, 
belongs  to  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  applicable  to 
any  other  person.  In  the  second,  the  antagonist  of  "  the  Prince  of 
this  world  "  is  the  speaker,  and  the  speaker  is  Jesus.  In  the  third, 
the  nature  of  the  event,  as  compared  with  the  nniform  and  ao< 
knowledged  teachings  of  Scripture,  connects  it  infallibly  with  the 
power  of  Jesus.  Where,  and  among  whom,  is  the  revolution  here 
predicted,  to  take  place?  In  the  first  passage,  it  seems,  evidently, 
to  be  on  earth,  and  among  mortal  men.  Tnere  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest a  different  idea ;  nothins:  is  said  about  any  other  world,  or 
about  the  state  of  man  after  the  death  of  the  body.  The 
braising  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  is  connected  with 
the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  referring^one  to  the  eternal  world  than  the  other.  In  the  second, 
these  points  are  qnite  too  clear  for  controversy ;  and  in  fact,  have 
never  been  disputed.  In  the  third,  the  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tions are  mentioned  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  man  still  in  this 
world  and  in  his  mortal  state ;  and  the  prediction,  that  Satan  is  to 
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be  loosed  after  his  imprisonment,  implies  that  he  is  again  to  de- 
ceive the  nations ;  and  this  settles  the  question. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  all  these  texts  relate  to  the  same  subject, 
and  exhibit  the  same  leading  idea.  They  all  relate  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  or  influence  of  Satan  over  mortal  men.  That 
destruction,  we  knqw,  must  be  the  work  of  Christ;  and  in  two  of 
these  texts  it  is  distinctly  represented  in  that  light 
f  Indeed,  a  single  figure  runs  through  the  wnole  series,  and  is 
developed  with  a  fullness,  regularity  and  consistency,  which  would 
be  admirable,  even  if  these  passages  were  successive  portions  of 
one  continuous  and  connected  discourse.  In  the  first,  Satan  is  re- 
presented as  conquered ;  in  the  second,  as  deposed  firom  his 
sovereignty,  and  succeeded  by  his  conqueror;  in  the  third,  as 
chainea  and  imprisoned,  that  he  may  not  excite  rebellion,  or  raise 
disturbances. 

Moreover,  the  progressive  development  of  the  subject  is  just 
as  wonderful  as  the  progressive  development  of  the  figure.  EsLch. 
of  these  three  passages  affords  some  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  in  question  is  to  be  effected.  Each  succeeding 
passage  brings  into  view  some  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding ;  and  all  these  circumstances  are  just  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  acknowledged  teaching  of  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
must  belong  to  the  work,  if  its  nature  accords  with  our  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  brin^  into  view  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour — 
the  bruising  of  the  Ked  of  the  seed  of  the  woman — but  it  neither 
indicates  the  mode  of  his  suffering,  nor  tells  us  how  his  sufferings 
are  connected  with  his  victory.  The  second  decides  both  these 
points.  When  men  are  spoken  of  as  drawn  to  Christ,  the  direct 
reference  uniformly  is  to  the  renewing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
This  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  read  the  6th  chapter  of 
John,  with  attention  and  candour.  Our  saviour,  then,  predicted 
that  he  should  be  lifted  up,  or  crucified ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  hearts  of  men  should  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  thus  Satan  should  be  deposed,  and  his  own  kingdom  established 
throughout  the  world.  But  as  yet,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
instrumentality  through  which  this  revolution  is  to  be  effected. 
We  know  that  Satan's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  falsehood ;  his 
subjects  are  his  dupes;  when  they  are  undeceived,  and  not  before, 
they  become  Christ's  subjects;  the  Gospel  contains  those  truths 
which  are  the  opposites  of  Satan's  lies,  and  is  accordingly,  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  undeceiving  his  dupes,  and  thus  transferring 
them  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  turn  to 
the  third  passage,  and  find  it  predicted  that  Satan  shall  be  bound, 
in  such  a  sense,  that  he  shall  deceive  the  nations  no  more ;  which 
is  just  saying,  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  be  converted  to 
Christ  by  means  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Omitting  for  the  pres- 
ent, all  disputed  points,  we  gather  from  these  three  passages  the 
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following  items  of  information.  Christ  will  repair  the  mischief 
which  Satan  did  by  seducing  our  first  parents  into  sin.  This  work 
consists  in  brining  into  his  own  kingdom,  by  the  renewing  operar 
tion  of  his  Spirit,  those  who  were  formerly  subjects  ot  Satan. 
Of  this  change  his  death  upon  the  cross  is  the  procuring  cause.  It  is 
effected  by  means  of  his  gospel,  which,  instrumentally,  undeceives 
the  dapes  of  the  Devil.  Now  we  cannot  deduce  aU  these  par- 
ticulars from  any  two  of  the  texts^before  us ;  hut  putting  the  three 
together,  we  find  them  stated  in  the  precise  oiJer  nere  specified. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  texts  reciprocally  explain  one 
another ;  and  if  the  language  of  one  of  them  leaves  any  point 
doubtful,  we  are  authorized  to  settle  it  by  appealing  to  another. 
Now,  whether  the  criticism  which  we  have  onered  on  the  first  be 
received  or  rejected,  the  language  of  the  first  can  hardly  be  con- 
strue in  a  manner  which  will  not  imply  that  Satan's  attempt  to 
destroy  man  shall,  on  the  whole,  prove  to  him  a  mortifying  failure. 
That  God  could  mortify  Satan  without  saving  any  of  the  human 
family,  is  admitted ;  but  a  threatening  to  that  effect  would  be  to 
118  no  intimation  of  mercy  to  man.    The  head  of  the  serpent, 
then,  is  to  be  bruised — the  design  of  Satan  is  to  be  frustrated,  by 
the  salvation  of  men ;  this  must  mean  much  more  than  that  some, 
poesibly  a  very  small  proportion,  of  his  captives  are  to  be  rescued, 
or  that  his  success  is  to  be  somewhat  less  complete  than  he  had 
h(^>6d.    Will  any  one  say,  this  is  doubtful  ?    Then  we  turn  to  the 
second  passage.     There  we  read  that  Satan,  as  '^  the  prince  of 
ihU  iDorld^^  shall  ^'be  cast  out."    This  evidently  implies  that 
he  is  not  to  have  a  kingdom — though  he  may  have  some  slaves — ^in 
the  world.    But  perhaps  it  will  be  suggested,  the  change  may  be 
effected  bv  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  even  though  the  number 
of  the  samts  should  be  comparatively  small.    The  words  which 
follow,  however,  preclude  this  supposition.    They  tell  us  that  "  the 
prince  of  this  world  "  is  to  be  cast  out,  not  by  the  destruction  of 
mcDy  but  by  their  being  drawn  to  Christ.    Is  there  still  room  for 
donbt  ?    We  turn  to  the  third  passage,  and  find  the  same  subject 
preBented  under  a  different  fo'rm.     We  know  that  Satan  reigns  by 
deceit ;  and  here  we  are  told  that  he  shall  lose  the  power  of  de- 
oeiving  the  nations.    Is  ther'^  a  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
change  ?    That  question  is  answered  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Satan 
is  to  DC  bound,  and  banished  from  the  world — ^^cast  into  the 
bottomless  pit."    This  forbids  the  idea  that  he  mav  still  be  able  to 
deceive  cmy  nation.     And  if  it  is  suggested  that  this  mav  possibly 
refer  to  the  state  of  things  after  the  close  of  probation,  the  answer 
iBj  that  he  is  afterwards  to  be  loosed  a  little  season. 

We  learn,  then,  that  the  serpent's  head  shall  be  bruised — Sa- 
tan's designs  utterly  frustrated.  To  explain  this,  we  are  told  that, 
as  **  prince  of  this  world,"  he  is  to  be  cast  out — to  lose  his  king- 
donGL ;  and  this  is  to  be  effected  by  Christ's  drawing  men  unto  him- 
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selfl  And  in  still  farther  explanation,  we  are  told  that,  wbereaa 
Satan  reigns  bj  deceit,  be  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  ^^  diat  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more."  If  all  tiiis  does 
not  prove  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  anything  can  ever  be  proved  from  the  word  of 
God. 

2.  Let  ns  next  consider  what  may  be  learned  on  this  subject 
from  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the  Covenant  of 
Bedemption,  representing  the  salvation  of  men  as  the  reward  of 
our  Saviour's  obedience  unto  death.  If  the  reader  will  examine 
Isaiah  62: 18,  and  onward  to  the  dose  of  ch.  68,  he  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  whole  passage  is  one  connected  description*  The 
subject  is,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  their  reward ;  and  these 
two  topics,  instead  of  TOing  treated  of  separately,  are  intermingled 
throuffhout.  Because  his  soul  has  been  made  an  offering  for  sin, 
^^  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisf^d;**  and 
^^  shall  justify  many."  And  as  to  the  number,  we  are  told  that, 
^^  He  shall  sprinkle  many  nations" — cleanse  fTumy  no^iem^  from 
their  sius,  is  under  the  Mosaic  law,  he  who  was  ceremonially  undeaa 
by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  was  cleansed  by  sprinkling.  And  it 
is  added,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy  shall  be.  uni- 
versal amoD^  the  nations  meant  None  sbaU  be  considered  too 
wise  to  be  his  disciples,  or  too  mat  to  be  his  subjects.  ^^  Tk$ 
kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him"  —  confessiug  Uieir  own  im- 
measureable  inferiority — waiting  in  silence  to  receive  his  instmo 
tions  and  commands,  and  not  daring  to  raise  any  objection  or  cavil 
against  either.  ^'  For  that  which  had  not  been  told  them  shall 
they  see  ;  and  that  which  tiiey  had  not  beard  shall  they  consider." 
The  phrase  "  many  nationSj^^  it  is  true,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
all  nations  /  but  it  implies  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  idea, 
which  is  abundantly  established  by  other  Scriptures.  Moreover, 
every  objection  which  is  made  against  the  doctrine,  that  all 
nations  are  to  be  converted,  lies  equally  against  the  statement  that 
TTUiny  nations  are  to  be  converted. 

We  turn  next  to  Psalm  22 :  27-2§.  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord :  and  all  the  kindreds  of 
the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee.  For  the  kingdom  is  the 
Lord's :  and  he  is  the  governor  among  the  nations.  All  they  that 
be  fat  upon  earth  shall  eat  and  worship  :  all  they  that  go  down  to 
the  dust  shall  bow  before  him  :  and  none  can  keep  alive  his  owu 
soul."  We  think  it  evident  from  the  connexion,  tnat  this  passage 
relates  to  the  reward  of  our  Bedeemer's  sufferings.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  here  is  an  unequivocal  prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world,"  "  all  the  kindreds  of  the  na- 
tions" aie  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  worehip  him — the  pros- 
perous and  the  afflicted,  the  living  and  the  dying,  alike.  Ana  not 
only  ai*e   universal  terms  employed ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
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passage  relates  to  what  is  to  take  place  among  men,  while  in  their 
mortal  state.  They  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  how  before  him. 
8.  There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  texts  relating  directly  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  these  it  may  suffice,  aC  present,  to 
notice  two. 

Psalm  2  :  6-8.  "Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me, 
and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.'^  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  king  here  spoken  of  is  the  Messiah.  The  king- 
dom described  embraces  the  Jews ;  for  his  throne  is  set  in  Zion  ; 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  a  universal  kingdom.  The 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  given  unto  him  for  his  inheritance 
and  possession.  It  is  true,  the  next  verse  reads,  ^^  Thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel."  But  this  relates,  not  to  those  who  are  said 
to  be  given  to  him,  but  to  the  rulers  and  kings,  mentioned  both 
in  the  former  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm.  This  is  certain, 
because  none  are  ever  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  given  to  Christ, 
but  those  who  are  to  be  finally  saved  by  him  ;  others  are  put  un- 
der his  power;  but  this  is  a  very  different  idea.  Our  Saviour 
clearly  exhibited  this  distinction,  when  he  prayed  thus  :  '^Olorify 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee  ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Here  the  distinction  is  obvious, 
between  those  who  are  merely  put  under  his  power,  and  thos<3 
who  are  given  to  him.  To  all  who  are  given  him  our  Saviour  is 
to  give  eternal  life;  and  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  we 
are  told  that  the  heathen  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
shall  so  be  given  unto  him.  This  implies  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

In  the  72nd  Psalm,  Solomon's  reign  is  contemplated  as  a  type 
oi  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  :  accordingly  we  find  predictions  which 
cannot  without  absurdity  be  supposed  to  find. their  full  accom- 
plishment in  any  but  the  Kedeeraer.  The  following  may  suffice, 
as  a  specimen  :  '^  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  him  ;  and  his  enemies  shall 
lick  the  dust.    The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  brinff 

{resents.  The  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all 
ings  shall  fall  down  before  him :  all  nations  shall  serve  him." 
(v.  8-11.)  Language  could  not  express  more  clearly  the  idea  of 
universal  Sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  reference  is,  not  merely  to 
his  unlimited  power,  but  to  the  affectionate  subjection  which  he 
is  to  receive.  All  nations  and  all  kings  are  to  fall  down  before 
him,  and  serve  him.    JSfor  can  the  reference   be  to  the   state  of 


things  which  snail  exist  among  the  e&ints  aft«r  their  resurrection, 
for  we  are  distinctly  informed  that  there  will  still  be  some  ene- 
niies  to  the  Mediatorial  King,  though  they  will  be  very  few,  and 
witbotit  power  to  do  mischief:  "^m  enemies  ehallUok  th^  dust,^' 
Tes ;  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  wicked  men  ;  just  aa,  at  pres- 
ent, eorae  men  are  dumb,  and  some  are  idiotic.  But  they  will 
be  too  few  and  inconsiderable  to  require  notice  in  a  general  view 
of  the  moral  state  of  the  world. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  convereion  of  the  world  ia  foretold,  in  those  portioua  of  the 
word  of  God  which  relate  directly  to  the  Redeemer. 

II.  Let  us  next  notice  eome  of  the  promises  which  are  made 
to  the  Church. 

In  the  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was  the  token,  God  said 
to  Abraham,  "Thou  ehalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations,"  (Gen. 
17-4:-)  Tlie  same  promise  was,  on  other  occaaione,  expreeeed  in 
other  terms  :  "In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  bless- 
ed." "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
How,  that  these  are  but  varied  forms  of  the  same  promise — in 
other  words,  that  the  phrases,  "many  natiime"  "aiJ  ihefmAilies  of 
the  ea/rih"  and  ^^aUt/ie'nations  of  t/ie  earth,'''  as  here  employed, 
are  to  be  xmderstood  as  equivalent  to  one  another,  is  evident  from 
many  passt^s  in  the  New  Testament.  For  example  ;  In  Gala- 
tions  3:  7,  Pan!  affirms,  '"hat  they  which  are  oi  faith,  the  same 
are  the  children  of  Abraham" — and  in  further  confirmation  of  the 
same  idea,  he  immediately  adds,  "And  the  Scripture  foreseeing 
that  God  wonld  justify  the  heathen  through  tiuth,  preached  before 
the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed."  Here  it  is  irresistibly  implied,  that  the  children  of 
Abraham  and  the  nations  that  are  to  oe  blessed  in  him,  are  the 
same.     Another   thing  evident  from    this  paeeage  is,   that   ^e 

Eromise  belongs  to  all  believers,  and  to  them  only ;  whence  it  fol- 
jws  that  the  blessings  promised  are  apiritaal  blessings,  the  bless- 
ings of  everlasting  salvation.  And  this,  too,  ia  abundantly  eon- 
firmed  by  other  portions  of  the  word  of  Qod.  "AU  nations,"  then, 
"all  the  families  of  the  earth,"  are  to  be  made  believere  in  Jesos 
and  heirs  of  eternal  life.  How  are  these  terms  to  be  nnderstood  I 
If  an  event  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing  to  a  nation,  or  s  perscHi  as  a 
benefactor  to  hia  country,  no  one  auppoees  the  whole  meaning  to 
be,  that  a  few  individuals,  or  a  few  families,  are  benefited.  To 
justify  such  an  extH-ession,  the  whole  mass  of  citizens  moBtba 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  expemnce  of  the  benefit  muat  be, 
at  least,  the  general  rule.  These  promises,  then,  cannot  mean  lest 
than,  that  piety  is  to  become  the  prevailing  character  through  all 
the  nations  and  families  of  the  world. 

Throughout  a  lat^e  proportion  of  the  Epistle  to  ibe  Bomani, 
Paul  is  avowedly  arguing  from  the  Abrahamio  corenaat.    Ia 
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chapter  the  eleventfi,  he  formally  proves  from  it  the  fature  coa- 
version  of  the  Jews,  but  that  the  conversion  of  the  great  mass,  the 
multitude,  the  ^^fulness"  of  the  Gentiles  is  included,  be  assumes 
without  an  argument.  ^^Biindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved  :  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  (verses 
25,  26.)  The  converts,  then,  are  to  be,  ^^mcmy  ncUiana^^^  ^-aU  no- 
UanSy'^^  aU  the  noHons  of  the  earthy  aU  the  famUiea  of  the  earthy 
mil  Israel  cMid  thefuUneea  of  the  GenUlee.  AU  these  phrases,  be- 
ing applied  to  the  same  subject,  must  be  understood  as  equivalent 
to  one  another.  Let  the  reader  take  them  together,  and  judge  for 
himself  of  their  import. 

TIT-  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  those  texts  which  exhibit 
this  doctrine  in  connexion  with  human  agency,  christian  duty,  and 
devotional  exercises.    There  is  a  sense  in   which  a  man  may  bo 
said  to  convert  sinners.    Our  example,  at  least,   of  this  mode  of 
speaking,  may  be  found  in  Scripture.    See  James  5 :  19,  20.*    In 
the  same  sense,  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  ^^raise  the  dead." 
In  neither  case  is  the  work  affected   by  the  power  of  man,  or  as 
the  natural  result  of  anything  done  by  him.     God  does  the  work ; 
but  he  does  it  in  connexion  with  some  word  spoken,  sign  given, 
or  act  done  by  man,  having  first  made  known  that  connexion,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  human  agent.    With 
this  explanation,  we  state  that  the  Christian  ministry  was  institu- 
ted, expressly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world ;  and  the  power  of  the  risen  Bedeeroer  is  pledged  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.    Matthew  28  :  18-20.  ^^And  Jesus  came 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth.    Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:   teaching  them  to  observe  all  things   whatsoever   I 
have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."    Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  at- 
tempt to  limit  this  commission  to  the  apostles.    Its  own  terms  de- 
clare that  it  is  to  continue  in  force  till  ^^the  end  of  the  world." — 
Here,  then,  is  a  permanent  commission — the  institution  of  a  per- 
manent office :  and  on  the  incumbents,  collectively,  is  imposed  the 
duty — ^'^'teaoh  aU  nationeJ^    Few  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  word  here  rendered  ^^^ooA"  signifies  to  make  dis- 
ciples.   Now,  this   implies  that  they   are  to  be  converted.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  Saviour  adds,  baptizing  them.    We   know,  from 
other  scriptures,  that  adults  are  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  be- 
lieve ;  but  the  Saviour  does  not  say,  Ba^ptizing  them  that  believe ; 
but  having  mentioned  "aZi  nations^^^  he  adds,  ^^baptizing  therrC* — 
baptizing  aU  natdone.    Of  course,  it  is  implied,   so  far  as  adults 
are  concerned,  that  they  are  to  be  made  believers.     We  repeat, 
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then,  that  the  ministry  is  charged  with  the  dntj,^  not^^merely  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  bat  of  converting  the  nations; 
and  of  this  great  work  every  individnal  minister  is  to  do  his  part 
Let  it  not  w  said,  ministers  are  to  do  this  work  as  extensively  as 
may  be  in  their  power.  The  Savionr  has  defined  the  extent,  make 
dieoMesafaU  naUonSy  baptisnng  thenu  !Nor  does  he  say,  mere* 
ly,  that  his  ministers  mnst  attempt  this  work.  Here  is  not  a  word 
which  can  be  constrned  into  an  admission  that  a  failure,  either 
total  or  partial,  is  possible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  inti« 
mated  that  a  failure  is  impossible.  The  Redeemer  introdaces  the 
command  with  an  assertion  of  his  own  unlimited  power ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  it  adds  a  promise  to  be  with  his  ministers ;  in  other 
words,  to  make  them  successful  by  the  exertion  of  his  power.  Two 
thousand  years  before,  Qod  had  promised  to  Abraham,  that  in  his 
Seed  all  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  blessed ;  and  now,  ao- 
cordingly,  the  promised  Seed  of  Abraham  institutes  the  office  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  and  charges  it  with  the  duty  of  instrnmental- 
ly  converting  all  nations.  Thus,  these  two  passages  reciprocally 
cast  light  on  one  another.  The  one  contains  a  gracious  promise ; 
in  the  other  we  find  express  provision  made  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise.  The  one  tells  us  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  be  blessed  in  Ohrist ;  the  other  tells  ns  that,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Ohrist,  and  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  his  power, 
all  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples,  and  baptized  accordingly. 

We  next  ask  attention  to  the  following  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer :  ^^Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  (Matt,  (i:  10.)  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that 
these  two  sentences  and  the  one  preceding,  relate  to  the  same 
general  subject;  and  that,  in  explaining  either  of  them,  this  rela- 
tion should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  In  Scriptnre,  a  new  era,  in- 
volving a  remarkable  increase  or  improvement  of  anything,  is  of- 
ten spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  that  thing.  Thus,  referring  to 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  personal  ministry,  John  says,  ''The 
Holy  Ohost  was  not  yet  given ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."  The  simple  meaning,  confessedly,  is,  that  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  yet  bestowed  in  the  abundance 
and  extent  which  belong  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  So,  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  frequently  described 
as  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  though  the  same  kingdom 
existed  before,  as  is  evident — not  to  mention  other  proofs — from 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "The  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof,"  [Matt.  21 :  43.J  What,  then,  is  referred  to  in  the  peti- 
tion— "Thy  kingdom  come?"  The  introduction  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  ?  b  this  all  ?  It  cannot  be :  for  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation has  now  subsisted  through  many  generations,  and  yet 
nothing  has  been  witnessed  bearing,  in  its  nature  and  extent,  any 
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proportion  to  the  evident  import  of  the  next  petition :  "Thy  will 
De  aone  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Is  the  whole  reference  to 
the  state  of  glory,  to  which  the  saints  will  be  admitted  at  the  res- 
urrection I  Then,  this  model  of  devotion,  this  comprehensive 
Bammary  of  all  matter  proper  for  prayer,  contains  absolutely  not 
a  word  about  the  conversion  of  sinners — no  petition  which  implies 
a  wish  for  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Such  an  idea,  we  need  not 
stop  to  prove,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  Here,  then,  is  evidently  a 
petition  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  such  a  sense 
that  his  will  shall  be  done  on  earth — ^in  every  land  and  in  every 
community — as  it  is  done  in  heaven — a  petition  for  the  extension  of 
the  Kedeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  As  to  the  com* 
parison — Thy  will  be  done  in  earthy  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — we 
may  observe  that  it  implies  resemblance,  but  not  equality.  Thus 
we  are  commanded  to  be  perfect,  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect ;  and  husbands  are  required  to  love  their  wives,  as  Christ 
loved  the  Church.  In  neitber  of  these  cases  could  the  idea  of 
equality  be  admitted  without  absurdity  and  impiety. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  passage  with  two  others  which  have 
already  been  examined,merely  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  In  the  first,  we  find  God  promising  to  Abraham,  that  in 
his  Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  In  the 
second,  we  discover  that  the  promised  Seed,  before  his  deahint-, 
Btructed  his  followers  to  pray  that  earth  might  be  made  to  resem- 
ble heaven  in  the  prevailing  character  of  its  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants. Of  course,  we  infer  that  this  petition  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  In  the  third,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  promised  Seed,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  a()poin- 
ted  a  permanent  order  of  men,  whom  he  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  all  nations  in  his  name, 
teaching  all  nations  to  do  whatsoever  he  nad  commanded — and 
solemnly  pledged  his  whole  power  as  Mediator  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Kow,  is  it  not  obvious  that,  in  making  this  ap- 
pointment, and  connecting  with  it  such  an  assurance  of  success, 
hia  immediate  design  was  to  provide  the  principal  instrumentali- 
ty through  which  the  promise  and  the  petition  were  to  be  fulfill- 
ed ?  We  see  not  how  this  mode  of  connecting  these  pr^ages  can 
be  objected  to,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  promise  to  Abraham  had 
reference  to  spiritual  blessings,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  promised 
Seed.  Admit  it,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable;  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  in  Jesus ;  all  nations  are  to  be  made 
obedient  to  him;  our  world  is  to  become  like  heaven  in  the  holiness 
of  its  ibhabitants;  for  all  this  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  the  Mediator  are  pledged  ;  and  it  is  p11  to  be  effected  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  and  mainly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  gospel  ministry. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  if  taught 
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with  the  frequency  and  in  the  manner  which  we  hare  indicated, 
wonld  enter  into  the  recorded  derotions  of  inspired  saints.  Nor 
is  this  expectation  disappointed.  When  inspired  saints  present 
their  adorations  to  the  Holy  Oqc,  it  is  in  such  language  as  this : 
^^Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Zion  :  and  unto  thee  shall  the 
▼ow  be  performed.  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall 
M  flesh  come.''  (Psalms,  65 : 1-3.)    When  they  exhort  others  to 

g raise  him,  they  say,  ^^Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands, 
ing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name :  make  his  praise  glorious.  Say 
unto  Gkxi,  How  terrible  art  thou  in  thy  works  1  through  the 
greatness  of  thy  power  shall  thine  enemies  submit  themselves  un- 
to thee.  AU  the  earth  shall  worsMp  thee  and  sing  unio  thee : 
they  shaU  sing  unto  thy  name,^^  (Psalm  66 : 1-4.^  When  they 
pray  that  blessings  may  be  bestowed  on  the  people  of  God,  this 
IS  their  argument :  ^^G^d  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us  :  and 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us}  that  thy  name  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  oil  nations.^^  (Psalm  67 : 
1-2.)  ^^Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase ;  and  God,  even  our 
own  God,  shall  bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us  :  and  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  fear  him?^  (Psalm  67 :  6-7.)  When  bowed  down 
with  affliction,  they  comfort  themselves  by  meditating  on  the 
promised  conversion  of  the  world.  Here  is  a  specimen :  "My 
days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth :  and  I  am  withered  like 
grass.  But  thou,  O  Lord,  shall  endure  forever,  and  thy  remem- 
brance unto  all  generations.  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy 
upon  Zion  :  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come. 
For  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust 
thereof.  So  the  heathen  shaU  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord^  and 
aU  the  hinge  of  the  ea/rth  thy  glory P  (Pealm  102 :  11-15.) 

Let  it  be  carefnlly  observed,  our  expectation  of  the  conversion 
of  the  world  is  not  fonnded,  merely,  on  a  few  scattered  and  dif- 
ficult texts,  found  in  the  obscurer  portions  of  the  word  of  God. — 
This  doctrine  was  included  in  the  very  first  intimation  of  mercy 
to  fallen  man.  Two  thousand  years  later,  it  was  still  more  clear- 
ly revealed  to  Abraham,  and  made  prominent  amoiij?  those  prom- 
ises on  which  the  visible  Church  was  founded.  Two  thousand 
years  more  passed  away,  and  the  promised  Redeemer  appeared  ; 
expressly  foretold  the  accomplishment  of  that  promise,  as  the  in- 
fallible consequence  of  his  death  -  commanded  his  followers,  be- 
fore bis  death,  to  pray  for  it;  ana  after  his  resurrection,  expressly 
appointed  the  gospel  ministry,  as  the  chief  instrumentality  for  its 
accomplishment,  distinctly  pledging  his  own  Omnipotence  that 
it  should  be  so  accomplished.  This  doctrine  runs  through  the 
whole  Bible.  It  is  taught  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  the  Prophets ;  in  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. It  was  included  in  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  lie- 
deemer  was  originally  promised.    It  is  taught  in  those  Scriptures 
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which  annonnce  the  design  and  conseqnences  of  his  death;  and 
in  those  which  treat  of  the  extent  and  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  heightened  the  adorations  of  inspired  saints,  com- 
forted them  under  their  afflictions,  and  furnished  them  with  argu- 
ment in  prayer.  We  have  quoted  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  taught.  But,  on  the  mere 
strength  of  the  evidence  already  adduced,  we  think  ourselves  au- 
thorized to  say  that  no  doctrine  is  taught  more  unequivocally ; 
^  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  none  is  tanght  more 
frequently:  And  yet,  there  are  wise  and  good  men,  who  reject 
this  doctrine  as  unscriptural.  The  views  ofan  eminent  divine  of 
this  class  will  be  examined,  if  Providence  permit,  in  a  future 
article. 
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AKf.  m.— OBOLOGIOAL  SPBOULATIOK,   AND  THB  MOSAIC  AOOOUNT  OV 

CREATION. 


What  18  the  real  province  of  Oeological  Science,  and  what  the 
tme  boundary  of  its  researches  t 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  hope  to  shew  that  ty^eeukh 
tianSj  about  the  preadamic  antiquity  of  the  earth,  do  not  he  with- 
in the  proper  spiiere  of  this  Science ;  that  they  constitute  simply 
a  diseased  excrescence  upon  it,  a  fungus  growth^  which  mars  its 
beauty  and  justly  excites  the  alarm  and  opposition  of  Belieyen 
in  Revelation. 

"Geology,"  says  Sir  Oharles  Lyell,  "is  the  Science  which  in- 
vestigates the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
organic,  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature ;  it  inquires  into  the 
causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  ex- 
erted in  modifying  the  surface,  and  external  structure  of  our 
planet." 

MacOuUoch  says,  "But  even  the  philosophical  geologist  does 
not  inquire  how  the  great  Creator  oi  the  universe  produced  the 
globe  that  we  inhabit." 

The  definition  of  Geology  given  by  Dana  is,  "the  science 
which  treats  of  the  structure,  and   mineral  constitution   of  the 

flobe,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  physical  features."    It  is  described 
y  Hitchcock  as,  "the  history  of  the  mineral  masses  that  compose 
the  earth,  and  of  the  organic  remains  which  they  contain." 

"The  Science,"  says  Cleaveland,  "of  the  compound  minerals 
or  aggregate  substances  which  compose  the  earth,  the  relations 
which  the  several  constituent  masses  bear  to  each  other,  their  for- 
mation, structure,  position  and  direction." 

Broad  as  are  these  definitions,  taken  from  the  advocates  of 
the  preadamic  theory,  they  evidently  do  not  cover  the  ground  un- 
der debate.  AH  questions,  then,  pertaining  to  the  mode  and  time 
of  the  first  formations  of  the  earth  do  not  lie  alon^  the  path,  which 
the  Geologist  has  marked  out  for  himself,  and  their  discussion  is 
extraneous  to  his  proper  work.  He  here  departs  from  the  field 
he  has  undertaken  to  cultivate,  and  unfurls  his  sail  upon  the 
tempestuous  seas  of  Speculation  with  neither  compass,  helm  nor 
ballast,  and  his  unstable  bark,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wave,  is 
"tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  the  more  rapid  his 
progress  the  greater  his  departure  from  the  haven  of  true  wis 
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dom.  These  gratnitons  lucubrations  of  unwise  and  visionary  Ge- 
ologists, have  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  jealousy  which  exists  among  thousands  of  pious 
persons  against  the  science — and  are  not  of  any  possible  practical 
utility  either  in  this,  or  any  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, which  strips  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  every  excuse, 
andthey  stand  convicted  of  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  questions 
pregnant  only  with  mischief.  We  regard  this  preadamic  doc- 
trine as  dangerous  to  religion,  and  perfectly  useless  to  Geology, 
and  can  discover  no  good  reason  why  it  is  so  tenaciously  held  by 
certain  religious  men.  We  cannot  understand  the  hallucination 
which  so  infatuates  them  with  this  theory,  that  they  incorporate 
it  in  their  very  descriptions  of  phenomena.  It  has  given  them 
new  eyes,  and  taught  them  a  new  language. 

So  MacCnIloch,  in  his  strange  argument  in  favor  of  theories 

generally,  makes  a  most  remarkable  confession,  '^In  none,"  says 
e,  "can  the  work  of  observation  proceed  without  general  princi- 
Elee;  without  theory.  Not  understood,  facts  are  useless; 
nt  not  understood,  they  are  not  seen.  He  who  knows 
fohat  to  see,  sees  ;  and,  without  knowledge,  the  man  and 
the  quadruped,  equally  seeing,  see  to  the  same  purpose. 
And  if  we  are  ever  to  wait  for  future  discoveries,  the 
result  is,  that  we  neither  know  what  we  want,  nor  whebb 
to  seek,  nor  how  to  use  what  we  may  have  obtained." 
Yol.   2d  p.  382. 

Now  this  is  a  bold  endorsement  of  that  result,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ^reat  danger  of  theories,  or  as  he  evidently  means,  hy- 
potheses, in  scientific  investigations  and  gives  to  them  a  pernicious 
tendency.  Hypothesis  can  only  be  of  value  when  it  is  made  to 
hold  a  subordinate  place,  but  it  is  a  remorseless  tyrant  when  we 
allow  it  such  a  mastery  that  he  only  can  see^  "who  knows  what  to 
seeJ*^  In  the  direction  of  his  theory,  the  shade  of  a  shadow  is  solid 
substance,  a  mere  appearance  is  demonstration^  and  even  chasms 
in  the  evidence  are  readily  filled  up  from  a  fertile  and  inventive 
imagination.  We  must  suspect  that  new  vision,  for  the  language 
of  the  SEEBS  does  not  sound  like  the  language  of  Moses,  "who  was 
the  first  historian  of  our  race,  was  its  divinely  Inspired  Law-giv- 
er, and  who  spake  with  God  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  with 
his  friend." 

But,  says  the  preadamic  theorist,  must  I  not  believe  "incon- 
toovertible  evidence?"  We  answer,  undoubtedly,  you  must, — 
But  have  you  any  evidence,  much  less  any  "incontrovertible  evi- 
dence" to  sustain  your  doctrine  ?  Are  your  alleged  facts  indtUnt- 
Mef  If  so,  why  then  has  there  been  so  much  controversy  among 
the  different  schools  of  Geology  respecting  those  very  professed 
&ct8?  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Wernians  and  Hutton- 
iaos  were  mutually  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  observation  and 
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description  of  those  faots.  While  the  one  class  saw  eyerywhere 
the  marks  of  water^  the  other  was  eqoally  confident  that  the  signs 
of  fire  were  evidently  visible. 

Thns  from  the  same  phenomena  they  drew  eonclosions  mnta- 
ally  destrnctive,  becanse  they  had  adopted  different  hypotheseSi 
and  with  their  nowers  of  vision  thns  hoodwinked  they  only  saw 
snch  things  as  tne  magter  required  or  allowed  them  to  see.  Both 
schemes  cannot  be  true.  And  yet  they  have  severally  been  ad- 
vocated warmly,  and  with  vast  ability  by  men  of  learning  on 
either  side.  Sometimes  the  one  party  would  obtain  the  popniar 
fitvor ;  and  then  again  the  fickle  j^oddess  would  award  the  Laurel 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  thus  deology  vacillated  between  Nep- 
tune ana  JPluto,  uncertain  at  which  shrine  it  would  worship. 

The  &cts  do  not  incontrovertibly  establish  those  points  most 
essential  to  the  Systems  of  the  Theorizers.  What  confidence  then 
can  we  place  in  those  facts  as  to  the  decision  of  the  present  ques- 
tion t  If  they  are  equivocal  and  dubious  upon  the  /{nindatiM 
doctrines,  why  may  tney  not  be  also  de-ceptire  in  this  instance  t 
Some  one  will  say  that  the  dispute  between  these  two  contending 

Jarties  has  now  closed  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
lutonian  doctrines,  which  are  at  the  present  time  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  Scientific  men.  History  admonishes  us  not  to  be 
too  precipitate  in  following  the  majority.  In  the  days  of  Onvier 
the  current  was  equally  strong  in  fitvor  of  the  opposite  theory.— « 
It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  .^^Water  theory^'  had  com- 
pletely quenched  the  fire  doctrines,  and  the  Plutonian  was  not 
recognised  in  Scientific  circles.  So  confident  were  Geologists  in 
the  trnth  of  those  doctrines,  that  they  administered  sharp  rebukes 
to  christian  men  who  opposed  the  doctrine,  yet  the  admonition 
was  more  decoroas,  than  the  biting  Sarcasm  of  Mr.  Miller  against 
the  Antigeologists.  However  those  doctrines  passed  to  the  shades, 
and  so  may  the  present  theory. 

However  patent  the  geological  facts  may  be,  on  this  question 
the  reading  of  their  hieroglyphic  characters|is  obviously  conjectur- 
al. Different  scholars  read  different  lessons  from  them.  Then 
what  right  has  geology  to  dogmatize  upon  such  treacherous  evi- 
dence? Is  it  not  the  height  of  presumption  for  her  upon  snch 
grounds  to  challenge  the  Inspired  Volume?  Season  would  sug- 
gest the  utmost  caution  when  theorizing  upon  such  dubious  and 
often  controverted  facts ;  especially  when  our  speculations  seem 
to  run  counter  to  tiie  word  of  God.  Any  science,  which  makes 
such  high  demands  as  are  made  by  Geology  ought  to  be  sustain- 
ed by  indisputable  evidence  and  unanswerable  arguments,  or  be 
treated  with  utter  contempt.  Is  Gt3ology  thus  sustained  ?  Is  the 
chain  of  its  evidence  complete,  or  its  argument  valid  ? 

Mr.  Miller  regards  his  facts  as  demonstrated^  and  Geology  as 
a  demonatraH/ve  science,  ready  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  As- 
tronomy and  Geometry. 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gradual 
production  of  the  formations  older  than  the  fossil  strata,  is  nn- 
eopported  by  even  the  shadow  of  evidence ;  it  rests  only  upon 
mere  assumption,  however  ingeniously  defended  it  may  be,  by 
skilfully  constructed  sophisms.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  leads 
us  to  believe,  that  the  earth  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Cre- 
ator, was  in  a  finished  and  perfect  state,  at  once  fitted  to  sustain 
Tegetables  and  animals  of  the  highest  ordera;  and  completely 
adaptect^o  ^b®  ^i^ds  for  which  it  was  created;  hence,  the  Lord  pro- 
nounced it  ^'very  good."  Geologists  should  have  proven,  that 
the  Creation  spoken  of  in  Genesis  is  not  an  absolute  creation  out 
of  nothing,  but  a  mere  remodeling  of  matter  already  in  existence : 
that  we  have  no  account  of  the  first  or  original  Creation  ;  before 
they  ventured  upon  the  postulate,  that  only  the  ultimate  atoms  were 
created,  and  then  let^  to  the  operation  of  material  laws,  to  be  de- 
veloped in  their  highest  forms  auriug  the  lapse  of  interminable  ages. 
It  is  one  thing  to  show  that  it  might  have  been  thvs  formed,  but 
quite  a  different  thing  to  prove  that  it  was  actually  so  formed,  and 
tnis  last  is  the  question  under  debate  and  assumed  in  the  Geolog- 
ical postulate.  Will  any  one  assert  that  Deity  could  not  create 
instantly  the  earth  in  a  perfect  state,  every  way  fitted  for  the 
abode  of  his  rational  creature  man.  Omnipotence  does  not  need 
interminable  ages  for  the  production  of  desired  results.  Why  then 
do  men  exhibit  so  great  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Great  First  Cause, 
and  to  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  in  relation  to  our  Globe,  to  the 
operation  of  the  feeble  agency  of  second  cavses — the  want  of  re- 
quisite energy,  being  supplied  by  giving  them  almost  boundless 
ages  for  the  production  of  their  slow  imperceptibly  increasing  re- 
sults? A  substitution  of  the  iNFmrrE  m  Poweb  for  the  almost  m- 
finite  in  Time.  Who  does  not  feel,  when  reading  "The  Mosaic 
Vision  of  Creation,"  by  Hugh  Miller,  that  he  has  virtually  no  place 
in  his  Diorama  for  Jehovah.  All  appears  upon  the  canvass,  as 
the  work  of  natural  and  material  laws  developed  in  the  creeping 
ages.  His  Chapter  abounds  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  composi- 
tion, but  its  total  divesture  of  the  Divine  agency  in  his  imagined 
unfolding  scenes,  would  be  entirely  suited  to  the  tastes  of  an 
avowed  Atheist.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Miller  of  any  infidel  ten- 
dency, but  admitting  that  an  Infidel  was  writing  that  chapter, 
would  there  be  any  necessity  to  altdr  a  single  sentence. 

The  Cause  we  have  postulated  being  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect  in  an  instant  of  time,  it  is  unscientific  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
any  other  cause.  If  we  must  admit,  at  any  stage,  an  absolute 
creation  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  of  substances  out  of  nothing, 
can  any  reason  be  given  why  so  m,uch  tim^e  must  be  allowed  to 
Almighty  Power  for  the  elaboration  of  final  results  ?  Reason  and 
the  Bible  alike  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  development 
of  the  earth  into  a  aabitaible  state  for  man  during  the  lapse  of  m- 
terminable  ages. 
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The  advocates  of  the  ahnagt  eternal  ezistenoe  of  the  earth,  pr»» 
vions  to  the  creation  of  the  hnman  race^  rest  their  theory  princi* 
pally  upon  three  positions :  1st.  The  nature  and  order  of  toe  f<»- 
mations,  nsnally  known  as  primary  and  transition ;  3d.  The  ab- 
sence of  human  relics  in  the  lower  fossiliferons  strata ;  and  8rd. 
The  Great  thickness  of  those  formations. 

The  Geologist  postulates  respecting  the  condition  of  oar  Globe. 
*^In  the  beginning,"  that  it  was  matter  in  the  form  of  TastlyoDiii* 
nte  atoms  widely  dispersed ;  that  a  nucleus  beinff  somehq^w  estab- 
lished)  the  atoms  gravitated,  and  formed  around  it  as  a  oommon 
centre ;  that  the  sudden  condensation  of  the  vapory  mist  liberated 
such  an  amount  of  latent  caloric  as  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  stats 
of  fosion;  that  the  refrigeration  immediately  began  by  the  radica- 
tion  of  heat  into  space ;  that  a  crust  was  thus  formed  of  ^k>zidated 
metals  and  metalloids,  constituting  the  various  rocks  of  the  ffranUe 
series ;"  that  this  crust  in  cooling,  cracked  and  thus  numerous 
depr)9S8ions  were  formed,  which  permitted  the  granite  to 
disintegrate ;  that  the  debris  of  the  granite  was  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  and  lakes,  was  there  crys- 
tallised, and  then  elevated  by  subterraneau  fires,  and  thus  formed 
gneiss — that  the  gneiss  passed  through  a  similar  process  of  disin- 
tegration and  ignition,  for  the  formation  of  the  schistose  rocks,  &o. 
Thus  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  all  the  by  gone  ages  was  aIte^ 
nately  depressed,  disintegrated,  deposited  in  seas,  and  then  ele- 
vated by  internal  fires,  until  it  was  finally  adapted  to  the  abode 
of  man. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  "atomic  theory"  is  of  Pa- 
gan origin — that  the  '^fire  mist"  is  unsupported  hj  a  single  fiact, 
and  the  whole  will  assume  its  true  character  of  wild  speculation ; 
nothing  more  than  "the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  To  the  whole 
Bcbeme,  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  fatally  opposed.  Did  the 
"mist"  of  all  the  planets  and  suns  mingle  ?  and  are  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  these  Heavenly  Bodies  the  same  ?  If  so,  why  are  some 
luminous  and  others  opaque  ?  If  they  are  not,  how  did  they  oc- 
cupy the  same  spaces  in  the  same  time  ?  If  they  were  ditferent 
yet  mingling,  how  were  they  separated  ?  Not  by  gravitation  for 
It  would  have  equally  attracted  all  of  each  kind  in  a  definite 
sphere  ?  Nor  could  the  separation  have  been  by  chemical  afiinity 
for  that  attraction,  only  acts  at  insensible  distances.  Is  gravita- 
tion sufficient  to  overcome  the  immense  antagonistic  force  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  caloric  combined  with  that  "mist,"  which  an 
eminent  philosopher  has  calculated  would  have  been  many  times 
more  rare  and  light,  than  any  gas  the  Chemist  has  ever  produced 
in  his  Laboratory,  if,  as  it  is  supposed  the  matter  of  wnich  our 
solar  system  is  formed,  was  originally  distributed  equally  through 
that  vast  sphere  in  space,  of  which,  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  supposed 
to  revolve  upon  an  axis,  would  be  the  boundary  }    Is  gravity  able 
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U>  produce  snch  a  result  ?  Can  gramt/y  condense  a  ^  ?  Can  it 
form  a  single  drop  of  dew?  If  a  mineral  substance  is  volatilized 
by  immense  heat,  so  tliat  its  ultimate  particles  are  sublimated, 
conld  either  gravity,  or  chemical  affinity  reduce  it  to  a  mass  and 
give  it  crystaline  form  ? 

Again — insurmountable  objections  to  this  geological  specula- 
tion, will  immediately  occur  to  any  one  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  granite  rocks.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  granite  to  be  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  other  formations. 
The  elements  of  granite  are  not  sufficiently  numerous, — and  even 
if  the  elements  were  sufficiently  numerous,  it  was  necessary  not 
only  that  the  granite  should  disintegrate,  but  its  component  parts 
ought  to  be  decomposed  so  that  the  ultimate  particles  might  obey 
the  impulses  of  cohesive  attraction ;  but  even  then,  what  reason 
could  be  assigned,  for  the  new  arrangement  which  the  particles 
are  supposed  to  assume.  Does  the  chemist  ever  attempt  to  form 
homogeneous  crystals  of  several  kinds  by  dissolving  their  various 
elements  in  the  same  menstruum  ?  Would  the  atomic  particles 
of  quarts,  feldspar  and  mica,  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  oi  either  kind  ?  If  the  chemical  affinity  is  suffi- 
cient to  unite  the  crystals,  why  not  sufficient  to  combine  the 
minuter  particles  despite  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ? 

If  we  could  obtain  diagrams,  we  could  in  a  few  words  demon- 
strate the  dbsv/rdity  of  this  Geological  doctrine.  Any  intelligent 
person  may  construct  his  own  diagram,  and  from  it  he  will  find 
that  according  to  the  postulates  of  this  theory,  the  gneiss  and 
schistose  rocks  must  each,  in  their  separate  localities,  rest  immedi 
ately  upon  the  granite,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  schistose  to 
rest  upon  thegtieiss,  or  the  gneiss  upon  the  schistose  rocks  ;  for  the 
debris  of  the  disintegrating  granite  being  carried  by  the  various 
streams  and  spread  out  upon  the  bottom  of  the  first  seas,  is  there 
heated  by  internal  fires  and  converted  into  gneiss,  and  then  ele- 
vated, so  that  the  original  beds  of  the  origmal  seas  become  the 
dry  land,  gneissitic  continents,  and  original  dry  land,  the  granitic 
continents  are  depressed  and  becomes  the  granitic  beds  of  the 
second  seas — and  the  debris  from  the  disintegrating  gneiss  must 
of  necessity  be  distributed  over  the  granitic  beds  of  those  second 
Beas,  these  by  internal  heat  to  be  converted  into  schistose  rocks, 
and  be  then  elevated,  as  the  third  dry  land  the  schistose  conti- 
nents resting  upon  the  first  granitic  continent — which  renders  the 
whole  theory  about  these  formations,  absurdly  contradictory. 

For  the  principal  geological  facts  which  oppose  this  theory  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  learned  and  able  work  of  Dr.  Boase  on 
"Primitive  Geology,"  where  he  will  find  the  facts  collated  and  dis- 
cussed. By  most  weighty  arguments  this  author  proves  that 
granite,  gneiss,  and  the  slaty  rocks,  belong  to  the  same  age ;  and 
consequently  he  has  removed  the  very  foundations  of  this  specula- 
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tiye  theory.  Upon  thiB  same  point,  Dr.  Obaries  A.  Lm,  in  hit 
work  on  Geology,  giveB  with  commendation  the  opinion  of  ft 
celebrated  geologist,  ne  saye : 

<'  Bake  well  justly  remarks  that  granite,  gneisa,  and  mica  slate 
mieht  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  <mm  formatiiMiy 
as  uiey  are  ewenUaUjf  composed  of  the  same  minerals*  varying  in 
different  proportions^  and  accordingly  are  rather  modbb  of  the 
8AXB  rock,  than  different  species.  We  often  indeed,  see  them 
passing  into  each  other,  as  one  ot  their  constitnent  minerals  be^ 
comes  more  or  less  abnndanf    p.  71.  ^      * 

Upon  the  order  of  the  formations  Mather  states  that  ^  When 
granite  rises  above  the  surface,  the  beds  of  other  rooks,  in  the 
same  district,  rise  toward,  and  lie  against  it,  but  there  are  in- 
stances where  they  appear  to  pitch  under  the  granite.''    p.  9S. 

So  Prof.  Tnomey  m  Geological  Beport  of  South  C^ut>lina,  says : 
*^ Table  Bock,  (amass  of  gneiss,)  rests  nnoonformaUy  np<Mt 
the  upturned  edges  of  underlying  slates.''    p.  78. 

Thus  the  testimony  of  these  geologists  rebuts  their  own  most 
cherished  speculations,  which  are  thus  proved  to  be  a  mere  chimera 
of  their  own  imaginations. 

On  this  part  of  the  Geological  theory  Mr.  Miller  does  not  eom* 
mit  himself  in  any  decided  utterance  that  we  have  noticed,  in 
relation  to  the  earliest  condition  of  the  Creation.  Even  of  that 
portion  of  which  he  has  written,  beginning  with  the  gneiss  and 
mica  slate  formations,  he  appears  to  have  confused  if  not  nninteUi- 
gible  notions,  and  is  apparmOyy  if  not  really,  contradictory  in  his 
enunciations.  In  his  Lecture  on  The  Two  Kecords  he  remarks 
that, 

^^  The  geologist,  in  his  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine  with  the 
geologic  recorci,  has,  I  repeat,  only  three  of  the  six  periods  of 
creation  to  account  for, — ttie  period  of  plants,  the  period  of  great 
sea  monsters  and  creeping  thin^,  and  the  perioa  of  cattle  and 
beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called  on  to  question  his  systems  and 
formations  regarding  the  remains  of  these  three  great  periods,  and 
of  these  only.  And  the  question  once  fairly  stated,  wnat,  I  ask,  is 
the  reply  ?  All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that  the  vast  geological 
scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great  parts.  There  are  many 
lesser  divisions — divisions  into  systems,  formations,  deposites, 
beds,  strata ;  but  the  master  divisions,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
type  of  life  so  vmlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even  the  unpractised 
eye  can  detect  the  difference,are  simply  three ;  Paloaozoic  or  oldest 
fossiliferous  division  ;  the  Secondary,  or  middle  fossiliferous  divi- 
sion, and  the  Tertiary,  or  latest  fossiliferous  division."    *      *     ♦ 

*^  That  which  chiefly  distinguished*  the  Paloaozoic  from  the 
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flora;  the  youth  of  the  earth  was  pecuLia/rly  a  green  and  nmbra- 
geous  youth — ^a  youth  of  dnsk  ana  tangled  forests,  of  huge  pines 
and  stately  arauearious,  of  the  red-like  calainite,  the  tall  tree  fern, 
the  sculptured  sigilaria,  and  the  hirsute  lepidodendron.  Wherever 
dry  land,  or  shallow  lake  or  running  stream  appeared  from  where 
Mellville  Island  now  spreads  out  its  ice  wastes  under  the  star  of 
the  pole,  to  where  the  arid  plains  of  Australia  lie  solitary  beneath 
the  bright  cross  of  the  South,  a  ramk  and  luxuriant  herbage  cumr 
hered  every  footbreadth  of  the  danh  and  steaming  soil.  *  *  * 
The  geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patent  to  all,  that 
the  first  great  period  of  organized  being  was,  as  described  in  the 
Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a  period  of  herbs  and  trees,  'yielding 
seed  after  their  kind.' '' 

In  a  foot  note  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Foulke 
we  find  that  Mr.  Miller  bounds  the  Palceeozoic  from  the  Secondary 
division  by  a  line  drawn  between  the  Permian  period,  and  the 
Triassic  deposites.    And  a^ain  he  writes  on  page  221 : 

^' There  was  a  time  wnen  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  did  not 
exist  on  our  planet,  and  when  all  creation  from  its  centre  to  its 
circumference,  was  but  a  creation  of  dead  matter.  *  *  Ages 
pass  by,  and  the  Pacelozoic  creation  is  ushered  in,  with  its  tall 
araucarians,  and  pines,  its  highly  organized  fsheSj  and  its 
reptiles  of  comparatively  low  standing." 

And  again  he  remarks,  on  page  222  : 

*'  And  now,  as  yet  other  ages  pass  away,  the  oeeation  of  the 
great  Secondary  division  takes  the  place  of  that  of  the  vanished 
Jralceozoic." 

To  the  same  effect  he  states  in  his  invective  against  the  anti- 
geologists,  page  402 : 

"The  known  fact, — a  result  of  modem  science, — that  the 
several  formations  (always  invariable  in  their  order  of  succession) 
have  their  groups  of  organisms  peculiar  to  themselves,  *  *  ♦ 
that  not  a  single  organism  of  the  lower  beds  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  middle  ones,  nor  yet  a  single  organism  of  either  the  middle  or 
lower  in  the  beds  that  lie  above." 

But  if  we  understand  his  scientific  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
Dr.  Chalmers'  scheme,  it  is  because  there  is  no  such  chasm,  no 
**  chaotic  gulf,"  between  the  earlier  and  more  recent  formations, 
and  I  confess  that  his  statements  on  the  question  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Other  points  of  greater  moment  are  involved  in  the 
foregoing  quotations. 

JKt.  Miller  contends  that  the  Geologist  has  to  account  for  only 
three  of  the  six  periods  of  creation,  and  yet  he  attemps  in  his  dio- 
baha  to  explain  the  work  of  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
Becord ;  ana  that  too,  in  face  of  his  own  declaration. 

^^  And  respecting  the  work  of  at  least  the  first  and  second  days, 
more  eBpicialiy  that  of  the  second,  we  can  still  but  vagiuJy  guess. 
79 
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The  sdence  nMegeary  to  the  riffht  undentaDding  of  these  porti<Mie 
of  the  prophetic  record  has  fitSl,  it  would  sAm,  to  be  developed, 
if)  indeed,  it  be  destined  at  all  to  eziBt;  and  at  present  we  eu 
indulge  in  bat  doubtftd  mmnises  regarding  them. '    p.  186. 

Bat  are  vagu6  guesHs  and  dofA^^  surmUea  to  be  admitted  aa 
Intimate  in  an  argnment  constrncted  fof  the  parpose  of  invalida- 
tinff  that  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  which  Dr.  Hitch^ 
co^  himself  an  advocate  of  the  Preadamic  theory,  is  willing  to 
admit,  ^^  is  the  most  natural^"  thoash  it  ^^  makes  matter  only  six 
thoosand  years  old."  (Belmon  oi  Geok^,  p.  46.)  Li  snch  aa 
argument  we  have  aright  to  demand  the  eoShuian  of  cvot  poato* 
late  or  premise  that  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  ^^  proven."  If  we  ve- 
move  Mr.  Miller's  va^  guesses  and  ddnJjffpd  swrmiees  we  an 
relieved  from  the  prmcipal  part  of  that  neeeediy  which  these 
theorizers  contend,  demands  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  and 
nattbral  understanding  of  the  language  of  Moses.  Surely  in  no 
case  can  a  t^OjTu^  guess  and  <29ua|^w  MirimM  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  scientific  induction  and  demonstrative  reasoning ; 
they  are  evidently  &r  below  *^  demonstrated  facts.^ 

Uaving  abandoned  his  position  that  his  work  of  reconeiliag  the 
^^  two  records  "  only  required  him  to  begin  with  the  Polosoooie 
formations,  he  has  treated  us  with  a  very  poetic  picture  of  the 
earlier  works  of  creation,  a  beautiful  play  of  toe  imaginaUonj  bol 
it  is  dkWfanoy^  and  would  be  harmless,  if  it  only  served  to  amose 
the  over  curious  antiquarian  philosopher.  We  give  a  specimoi 
of  what  we  mean.  The  nast  history  of  our  world  he  divides  into 
six  periods,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  the  ''  Azoic  period,  and  he 
thus  describes  it. 

^^  During  the  Azoic  period,  ere  life  appea/rs  to  have  begun  on  our 

Elanet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  seems  to  have  been  so 
igh,  that  the  strata,  at  first  deposited  ajfpwrenHy  in  water,  passed 
into  a  semifluid  state,  became  strangely  waved  and  contorted,  and 
assumed  in  its  composition  a  highly  crystalline  character,  such  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  ih^  fundamental  or  gneiss  d^H>sits  of  the 
period.  In  the  overlying  mica  schist  there  is  still  much  of  contor- 
tion and  disturbance,  whereas  the  clay  slate  which  lies  over  all 
gives  evidence,  in  its  more  mechanical  texture,  and  the  regularity 
of  its  strata,  that  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  the  general  mass  had 
been  taking  place  and  that  the  close  of  the  Azoic  period  wa&oan^ 
parat/i/ody  quiet  and  cool.  Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period  of  excessive  heat  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had 
stood  at  the  boiling  point  even  at  the  surface  and  much  higher  in 
the  profounder  depths,  that  the  half  molten  crust  of  the  earth, 
stretched  out  over  a  molten  abyss,  was  so  thin  that  it  cotdd  not 
support^  save  for  a  short  time,  after  some  convulsion,  even  a  smaU 
island  above  the  sea  level.  What  in  such  circumstances,  would 
be  the  aspect  of  the  scene  optically  exhibited  from  some  point  in 
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space  elevated  a  few  hundred  yards  over  the  sea?  It  would  be 
simply  a  blank  in  which  the  intensest  glow  of  fire  would  fail  to  be 
seen  at  a  few  yards' distance.  A  continuous  stratum  of  steam, 
then,  that  attained  to  the  height  of  even  our  present  atmosphere, 
would  wrap  up  the  earth  in  a  darkness  gross  hnd  palpable  as  that 
of  Egypt  of  old, — a  darhness  thorough  which  even  a  single  ray  of 
light  would  fail  to  pentrate.  And  beneath  this  thick  canopy  the 
unseen  deep  would  literally  "  boil  as  a  pot,"  wildly  tempested 
from  below;  while  from  time  to  time  more  deeply  seated  convul- 
sion would  upheave  suddeu  to  the  surface  vast  tracts  of  semimolten 
rock,  soon  again  to  disappear,  and  from  which  waves  of  bulk  en- 
ormous would  roll  outwards,  to  meet  in  wild  conflict  with  the  giant 
waves  of  other  convulsions,  or  return  to  hiss  and  sputter  against 
the  intensely  heated,  and  fast  foundering  mass,  whose  violent  up- 
heaval had  first  elevated  and  sent  them  abroad,  such  would  the 
probcible  state  of  things  during  the  times  of  the  earlier  gneiss  and 
mica  schist  deposites — times  buried  deep  in  that  chaotic  night  or 
**  evening  "  wnich  must  have  continued  to  exist  for  mayhap  many 
ages  after  that  beginning  of  things  in  which  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ana  which  preceded  the^r*^  day,^^  p.  197. 

More  blunders  could  hardly  have  been  crowded  into  the  same 
compass  of  lines, — our  space  will  not  allow  a  discussion  and  we 
must  dismiss  them  with  only  a  passing  notice. 

1st.  In  the  first  sentence  of  his  description  of  his  Azoic  period, 
he  supposes  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust,  (and  be  it  re- 
membered, that,  it  is  the  disintegrating  granite  from  which  gneiss 
IB  to  be  formed)  was  so  high^  that  the  gneissic  strata  deposited  in 
toatcTj  passed  into  an  igneous  semifluid  state  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  ^^ intensely  heated^^  first  crust.  Now  let  any  person 
of  common  observation  sa^  how  many  degrees  of  caloric  would  be 
necessary  to  reduce  gneiss,  or  rather  the  debris  of  granite,  to 
igneous  semifluid  condition,  and  that  too  under  water  in  an  uncon- 
tined  state  ?  While  the  water  was  free  to  combine  with  the  caloric 
and  form  steam  and  pass  ofl^  into  the  upper  regions,  the  requisite 
temperature  could  never  be  obtained. 

2nd.  In  a  subsequent  sentence,  Mr.  Miller  appears  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  power  of  water  to  conduct  caloric,  and  thus  supposes 
that  the  surface  of  the  "  circumfluous  enveloping  waters"  may 
onlv  be  at  the  boiling  point,  but  that  a  higher  temperature  might 
he  m  the  "  profounder  depths  below,"  and  that  too  while  the  whole 
nnconfined  mass  of  water  is  free  to  ^''literally  toil  as  apot^"^ 
^^toildly  tempested  from  ielow.^^  Does  he  know  any  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  smelting  of  ores,  or  any  of  those  connected  with 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  ?  Does  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  circumfluent  ocean  absolutely  require^  that  the  crust  (if  we 
may  be  excused  for  using  a  word  which  we  believe  to  convev  a 
a  false  notion)  of  the  glooe,  which  universally,  according  to  Mr. 
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Miller's  own  postuUUe^  serves  as  the  bed  of  the  shoreless  waters, 
should  have  passed /ar  (^Zoio  the  temperature  of  a  half  molten 
state  1 

Mr.  Miller  admits  in  his  description  of  the  first  day's  work  that 
there  was  then  produced  a  succession  of  light  and  darkness,  the 
alternation  being  caused  by  rotation  of  the  planet ;  this  we  regard 
as  an  important  admission  against  his  dioramio  hypothesis ;  for 
here  is  a  re^ular^  ordinary  day,  of  evening  and  morning,  passing 
before  the  vision  of  the  Seer,  and  the  presumption  is  so  strong,  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  term  describes  that  period  of  time,  un- 
less it  had  been  clearly  proved  that  each  of  the  six  periods,  was 
separated  by  such  an  interval  of  prolonged  night  that  the  back- 
ward seeing  prophet,  would  have  the  attention  so  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  oi  the  greater,  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  lesser  day, 
though  innumerable  times  repeated.  But  the  period  of  darkness 
separating  his  ^'  module  "  days  he  describes  as — 

"  Unreckoned  ages,  condensed  in  the  vision  into  ti/ew  brief  m(h 
ments  *  *  *  the  first  scene  of  the  drama  closes  upon  the  seer ; 
and  he  sits  awhile  on  his  hill  top  in  darkness,  solitary,  but  not  sad, 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  calm  and  starless  night,"  p.  207. 

And  why  should  the  mind  of  the  seer  be  so  impressed  with  these 
^^few  hrief  mom&nia^^  as  to  forget  the  phenomenon  so  often  repeat- 
ed before  him,  especially  when  the  creation  of  that  particular,  con- 
stantly, regularly  recurrmg  light  was  the  only  act  of  creation  which 
he  then  Bees  t  This  point  comes  up  in  another  part  of  our  Beview, 
and  we  pass  it  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Miller's  dramatic  representation  of  this  first  day's  work  is 
poor  and  contemptible  in  contrast  with  the  Graphic  description  of 
Moses ;  his  ].>encil  thus  fully,  in  dubious  lines  sketches  the  result  of 
the  Omnipotent  ''  Fiat" 

"  At  length,  however,  as  the  earth^ssurfdce  if)  gradually  cooled 
down,  and  the  enveloping  waters  sunk  to  a  lower  temperature, — 
let  us  suppose^  during  the  later  times  of  the  mica  schist,  and  the 
earlier  times  of  the  clay  slate — the  steam  atmosphere  would  become 
less  dense  and  thick,  and  at  length  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  strug- 
gU  through,  at  first  doubtfully  and  diffused,  forming  a  faint  twilight, 
but  gradually  strengthening  as  the  latter  ages  of  the  slate  passed 
away,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  great  primary  period,  day  and 
night, — the  one  still  dim  and  gray,  the  other  wrapped  in  a  pall  of 
thickest  darkness, — would  succeed  each  other  as  now,  as  the  earth 
revolved  on  its  axis,  and  the  unseen  luminary  rose  high  over  the 
cloud,  in  the  east,  or  sunk  in  the  west  beneatL  the  undefined  and 
murky  horizon,"  p.  198. 

This  tame  sentence  ignores  the  Divine  Agency  and  describes  the 
introduction  of  light  as  theslowly  produced  result  of  material  laws: 
and  this  omission  of  Divine  Agency  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
omission  of  ^^Ligkff^  from  his  rehearsal  ot  the  various  acts  of  crea- 
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tion  on  his  177th  page ;  bat  he  has  improved  od  that  point  in  a 
subsequent  effort,  tims 

**  The  creative  voice  is  a^in  heard,  "  Let  there  be  light "  and 
straightway  a  gra/y  diffusm  light  springs  up  in  the  east,  and  cast- 
ing its  BuMy  gleam  over  a  cloud-limitea  expanse  of  steaming, 
vaporous  sea,  journeys  through  the  heavens  towards  the  west,"  p. 

Mark  his  epithets,  "  gray  diffused  "  "  HcMy  gleam  "  which  he 
employs  to  describe  the  effect  otJeliovaKs  mandate,  and  then  turn 
to  the  mosaic  narrative : 

'  < ADd  God  said,  let  ihere  be  light,  and  there  was  light, 
And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good." 

And  you  at  once  feel  that  you  have  passed  from  the  fogs  and 
steaming  vapors  of  the  seas  of  speculation  which  ever  ^'  hiss  cmd 
$puUer  against  the  intensely  heated"  rocks  of  divine  truth,  into  the 
unclouded  effiilKence  of  a  God-created  light.  The  remit  of  the 
Divine  commaHd  was  both  instantaneous  and  ^^  good^'^  not  '^  gray 
diffused  with  sickly  glearaP 

"Mr.  Miller  has  another  epitome  of  his  cosmogony  on  p.  275, 
which  we  regard  as  at  fundamental  variance  with  most  important 
doctrines  of  both  Testaments,  which  demands  exposure  but  our  limits 
forbid  an  entrance  upon  that  field,  and  we  shall  only  use  it,  so  far 
as  it  mav  aid  us  to  understand  his  language  in  his  other  efforts  to 
collate  the  facts  and  reconcile  the  two  Kecords.  In  the  preceding 
quotations  we  find  him  speaking  of  ''  the  earth's  surface,"  as  cov- 
ered with  '^  the  enveloping  waters,"  and  that  too  consistent  with 
^  the  intensest  glow  of  fire  "  from  the  surface  of  ^'  our  present 
earth,  existing  as  a  half  extinguished  heUy^  (p.  276,)  for  "  the 
gradual  refrigeration  "  has  so  far  cooled  down  the  "  molten  "  rfobe 
as  to  allow  a  "  half  molten  crust "  to  be  "  stretched  out  over  "  the 
"  molten  abyss,  yet  "so  thin  "  that  it  could  support  "  a  small  Is- 
land above  die  sea  level "  only  "  for  a  short  time,"  and  yet  as  "  a 
thin  covering  of  cloud,  prevents  the  surface  heat  of  the  planet  from 
radiating  into  the  spaces  beyond^^^  much  more,  '^  a  cloud,  thick 
and  continuous,  as  must  have  wrapped  round  tlie  earth  "  would 
have  prevented  ''  the  radiation,  and  consequently  the  reduction  of 
that  mternal  heat  of  which  it  was  itself  a  consequence,"  and 
^  though  the  heavens  are  still  shut  out  by  a  gray  ceiling  of  thick 
vapor,"  yet  "  the  heat  glows  less  intensely,"  and  "  a  low,  dark 
archipelago  of  islands  raise  their  OieirJkU  backs  over  the  thermal 
toatersy  instead  of  the  smM  island  over  me  '^  molten  abyss,"  though 
they  are  only  **  inconspicuous  and  '*  scattered  islets,"  of  "  bare 
hot  rocksy^^  yet  being  "  covered  with  smoked  glass  "  they  become 
''  a  vast  green  house  "  for  luxuriant  vegetation,  of  "  ferns  lepido- 
dendra  and  coniferous  trees,"  and  all  this  before  the  work  oi  the 
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third  day,  when  "  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear  ;'* 
and  before  he  said,  '^  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  and 
the  fruit-tree." 

But  Mr.  Miller  apologises  in  a  most  ungracious  manner  for  the 
fact  that  his  Seer  did  not  give  a  full  account  of  the  creation  as  the 
various  representations  of  the  "  Diorama  "  passed  before  him,  by 
insinuating  either  that  the  Archipelago  of  Islands,  their  vegetation, 
and  animals  were  too  inconspicuous  to  be  seen  from  the  "hill-top" 
of  observation,  or  the  Seer  was  so  absorbed  by  other  "sights"  these 
escaped  observation,  pp.  199  and  200.  But  we  are  not  at  all  aa- 
tonislied  that  a  Seer^  placed  upon  a  stand -point  "within  the  cloud" 
formed  by  the  steam  arising  from  the  "  unseen  deep"  as  it  hissea 
a/nd  sputters  against  "the  half  molten  crust  of  the  earth,"  produc- 
ing "a  darkness  ^oss  and  palpable  as  that  of  Egypt  of  old,'^8hould 
see  very  imperfectly ;  we  wander  how  he  could  see  through 
that  "  darkneaa  "  at  all,  we  wonder  why  the  steam  did  not  blind 
him  entirely;  we  wonder  still  more  that  a  sane  man  should 
require  a  Seer  to  see  through  such  clouds  of  steam,  such  gross 
darkness.  I  am  told  that  in  common  law  a  witness  is  not  al- 
lowed to  depose  to  things  he  professes  to  have  seen  in  the  dark ; 
but  why  should  Moses  be  thus  hoodwinked  ?  Was  it  to  destroy 
his  credibility  ?  At  any  rate  the  manager  of  the  diorama  ought  to 
have  thrown  more  light  upon  each  scene  that  the  spectator  might 
have  had  such  a  distinct  view  of  every  object,  that  his  description 
might  be  literally  and  specifically  true. 

Mr.  Miller  is  here  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, in  causing  the  dry  land,  and  vegetables  to  appear  before  the 
third  day,  and  in  causing  animals  to  come  into  being  before  the 
fiflh  day  :  and  that  discrepancy,  in  his  "  reconciliation^'^  with  the 
cosmogony,  caused  the  majority  of  learned  men  to  reject  the  inde- 
finite day  theory.  The  theory  has  not  answered  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  case  and  is  wholly  useless.  The  idea  of  our  author 
that  the  Seer  failed  to  see  the  dry  land,  vegetables  and  animals  be- 
fore the  times  mentioned  in  Genesis,  was  no  proof  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  these  things,  but  only  that  they  were  too  vn^conapicuou^  to 
be  observed  by  the  narrator,  is  too  absurd,  ever  to  obtain  favor 
among  men  of  science.  We  give  the  account  in  the  author's  own 
words  under  his  description  oi  the  work  of  the  second  day. 

"The  invertebrate  life  of  the  Silurian  period,  or  even  the  ichthyic 
lite  of  the  earlier  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  must  have  been  com- 
paratively inconspicuous  from  any  subcerial  point  of  view  elevated 
but  a  few  hundrea  feet  over  the  sea  level,  even  the  fero  islets  of  the 
latter  ages  of  the  period,  with  their  ferns,  lepidodendra,  and  coni- 
forous  trees,  forming,  as  they  did,  an  exceptional  feature,  in  these 
ages  of  vast  oceans,  and  of  organisms  all  but  exclusively  marine, 
may  have  well  been  excluded  from  a  representative  diorama  that 
exhibited  optically  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  time." 
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He  repeats  the  same  idea  in  the  description  of  the  work  of  the 
third  day  and  sabstantially  in  that  of  the  fourth,  and  from  the  pro- 
minence it  holds  in  his  "  Harmony  of  the  "  Two  Records  "  we  infer 
that  he  considered  it,  as  the  master  idea  wiiich  would  close  the 
controversy  by  the  removal  of  all  discrepancy.  But  we  ask  in  all 
seriousness  if  that  is  the  only  feasible  plan,  which  this  renowned 
Geologist,  could  devise,  "to  collate  the  Divine  with  the  geologic  re- 
cord." If  so,  then  he  must  have  felt  that  the  cause  of  uie  inspired 
record  was  well  nigh  hopeless.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  Moses  has  lost 
more,  than  he  has  gained  by  Mr.  Miller's  explanation  ;  as  the  most 
superficial  examination  will  clearly  evince.  Moses  testifies  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  day;  "  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear ;"  and  it  was  so."  Mr.  Miller  replies,  ah  Moses ! 
you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  atmospheric 
phenomena — "  the  dappled  cloud  lets  "  "  the  beautious  semblance 
of  a  flock  at  rest,"  that  you  did  not  discover  that  ages  before  that 
third  day,  "God  said.  Let  the  waters  give  place,  and  let  Hhe  islets*^ 
the  ^^  Archipelago  of  hla/nds  appear."  Again  Moses  relates  that 
during  that  same  third  day,  ^'Godsaid,  let  the  earth  bring  forthgrass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  so."  "You 
are  again  mistaken  Moses,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "  for  long  ago  in  by 
gone  a^es,  "God  said,  Let  ^^vegetMe  eodstences^^  appear,  and  it  was 
80."  Again  Moses  ventures  to  declare  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  day,  "God  said.  Let  the  watei-s  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  m  the  open-firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great 
whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
nfter  nis  kind :  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  "Let  me  inform 
you  Moses,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "that  you  have  made  another  blunder, 
for  the  geological  record  says  that  in  the  second  period  of  creation 
these  living  creatures  were  found  in  the  waters,  and  birds  walked 
upon  the  shores  of  the  ancient  seas  of  those  remote  ages. 

Moses  writes  again,  "And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  things,  and 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind  ;  and  it  was  so."  Mr.  Miller 
turns  to  his  geology,  and  finds  that  Moses  is  in  fault  even  here,  for 
land  animals  existed  my  raids  of  years  before  that  sixth,  epoch.  In 
the  narrative  next  following,  the  inspired  writer  declares, 
"And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them,  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of 
the  field."    Here  is  another  error  in  the  Biblical  I'ecord,  for,  says 
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Mr.  Miller,  many  of  the  creatares,  in  entire  genera  lived  and  be- 
came extinct  ages  before  man  appeared  upon  earth,  and  they  conld 
not  be  bronght  to  receive  names  from  Adam,  and  besides  it  wonld 
have  required  an  "enormous  expense  of  miracle"  to  ferry  the 
sloths  and  armadelloes,  the  megathereum  and  glyptodon,  the  kan- 
garoo and  wombat,  the  macropos  and  phalcolounys,  across  the 
various  seas  from  the  different  continents  and  Islands  to  receive 
their  names,  and  then  to  referry  them  to  their  native  lands."  But 
are  such  transportations  "expensive  miracles"  to  omnipotence  ?  for 
the  narrative  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  brought  them  together, 
and  the  dispersion  subsequent,  was  equally  easy  in  his  han(&. 

Moses  records  thus,  "  And  God  said,  Behold  I  have  given  yoa 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ; 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
ana  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life  I  have  given  every 
herb  for  meat;  and  it  was  so."  Ah,  no  I  says  the  geolo- 
gist, it  was  not  bo^  for  I  can  prove  that  many  of  these  ani- 
mals and  birds,  have  always  been,  as  they  now  are  carnivefrouB^ 
and  not  gramniverov^^  as  their  fossil  remains  indicate;  and  there- 
fore he  scorns  the  idea  that  man's  fall  could  have  been  in  any 
way  so  connected  with  a  change  in  the  physiology  of  animals,  as  that 
the  Lord  should  for  the  punishment  of  man's  sm  inflict  death,  and 
so  transform  the  nature  of  the  lion,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  con- 
tentwith  primitive  food.  Of  course  to  the  mind  of  this  profound 
thinker,  the  prophecy  oi  Isaiah,  is  all  fancy  where  he  declares  that 
in  a  future  age,  "The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion,  and  the  fatting  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  youn^  ones 
shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  tne  ox. 
And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the 
weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  And  if  the  nature  oi  animals  may  be  changed  from  car- 
niveroua  to  gravinive7*ous^  and  lose  all  their  disposition  to  hurt 
and  destroy  when  the  ruins  of  man's  sin  shall  all  be  retrieved,  we 
see  no  absurdity  in  the  proposition  that  their  present  disposition 
was  superinduced  in  consequence  of  man's  fall. 

Moses  represents  the  wliole  work  of  creation  as  having  been 
accomplished  in  six  days,  the  word  being  specifically  defined  in  the 
narrative,  and  again  the  Lord  on  Mt.  Sinia  delivered  the  com- 
mand, "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,"  &c. 
"  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,"  &c.,  the  analogy  requiring  the  word  in  the 
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one  case  to  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  word  in  the  other ;  bat 
Bays  Mr.  Miller,  the  geological  evidence  is  complete,  that  it  was 
not  ordinary  days  but  vast  periods  of  indefinite  length,  and  the  com- 
mand is  simply  this,  "  Work  during  six  periods,  and  rest  on  the 
seventh,  for  in  six  periods  the  Lord  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  period  He  rested."  p.  176.  He  fortifies 
his  position  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  the  word  "  day  "  is  evidently  used  to  cover  the 
whole  time  of  the  six  days  employed  in  the  work  of  creation : 
therefore  he  assumes  ^^  that  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative  in  the  first  chapter  were  what  is  assuredly  meant  by  the 
day  referred  to  in  the  second — not  natural  days,  but  lengthened 
periods."  Now  we  confess  that  this  appears  to  us  wonderfully 
nnexact  to  be  used  in  an  argument  where  pretensions  to  demon- 
strations are  made.  Reduced  to  an  illustration  from  Algebraic 
quantities  it  is  simply  this,  the  word  "  day  "  in  chapt.  2nd,  being 
represented  by  the  unkown  quantity  A,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  au 
the  six  days  of  the  1st  chapt.,  represented  severally  by  the  unknown 
quantities  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  therefore  each  of  the  six  days  is  equal 
to  A.  That  is,  A=BxCxDxExFxG.  Therefore  B=-A,  C— A,  and 
the  others  in  the  same  way,  which  is  manifestly  absurd,  for  a  part 
cannot  equal  the  whole. 

Again,  we  remark  that  the  narrative  contained  in  the  1st  chap- 
ter and  first  three  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  narrative  which  begins  with  the  4th  verse  of  the 
2nd  chapter,  and  there  is  no  propriety  in  displacing  the  definition 
of  the  word  "day"  given  in  the  first  narrative,  and  substitute  in- 
stead thereof  a  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to  it  in  the  2nd 
narrative,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  absurd  blunder  of 
making  a  part  of  a  thinff  equal  to  the  whole. 

But  Mr.  Miller  frankly  states,  "  Premising  that  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  even  the  slightest  skill  in  philology ^^"^  and  yet  he  again 
declares,  "1  would  in  any  such  case,  at  once,and  without  hesitation, 
cut  the  philological  knot,  by  determining,"  &c.,  that  is,  he  boldly 
lays  down  dogmatically,  an  absolute  criterion  by  which  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

*'  In  what  light,"  says  he,  on  what  principle,  shall  we  most  cor- 
rectly read  the  prophetic  drama  of  creation  ?  In  the  light,  I  reply^, 
of  scientific  discovery, — on  the  principle  that  the  clear  and  certain 
mnst  be  accepted,  when  attainable,  as  the  proper  exponents  of  the 
doubtful  and  obscure.  What  fully  developed  history  is  to  the 
prophecy  which  of  old  looked  forwards,  fiilly  developea  science  is 
to  tne  prophecy  which  of  old  looked  backwards."    p.  194. 

We  shall  in  the  sequel  attempt,  upon  the  ground  of  his  own 

premise,  to  show  that  the  principles   of  interpretation  are  more 

clear  and  certain  than  the  preAdamite  theory,  which   theory  has 

BO  well  grounded  claim  to  be  one  of  ^'  the  established  geologic  doc- 

fiO 
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trineB,''  nor  to  be  regarded  as  a  ^^  fbllj  developed  science ;"  for  fhe 
present  we  only  remark  that  he  speus  npon  the  doctrines  of  her- 
menentics  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  were  indeed  a  master 
in  that  science.  It  is  a  fact  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  ablest 
of  all  those  anthors,  varionsly  and  &e<]^aently  anoted  by  Mr.  Miller, 
are  directly  opposed  to  his  interpretation  of  the  word  day  in  the  « 
1st  chapter  or  Genesis ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Ohal- 
mere,  of  Smith,  of  Hitchcock^ndW  the  Oerman  writer,  Bev;  - 
John  Henry  Eertz,  D.  D.  While  we  are  nnable  to  consent  to 
many  of  the  positions  of  this  last  named  author,  yet  he  has  some 
sonnd  and  judicious  remarks  upon  the  question  raised  by  Mr, 
Miller,  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  which  we  are  constndned  to 
give  to  our  readers.  &  administering  firiendly  counsel  to  ^  the 
man  of  ^cienoe^  Dr.  Kurta  says,  ^*  Let  him  not  forget  that  if  na- 
ture be  a  book  ftall  of  Divine  lessons  and  teachings,  yet  is  the 
Bible  tlie  lexicon  and  grammar,  whereby  alone  the  etymology 
and  syntax  of  its  sacred  langua^,  tiie  form  and  history,  the 
sense  and  si^ification.  of  the  sm^le  words,  may  be  learned,—- 
that  it  alone  is  the  teacoer  of  that  criticism,  hermeneutics,  aesthet- 
ics, and  logic,  whereby  the  ^^  disjecta  membra  poetae  "  are  to  be 
arranged,  explained  and  understood."  (The  Bible  and  Astrono- 
my, p.  20.) 

^^  But  none  the  less  may  the  pretended,  or  supposed  contradic- 
tion, rest  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  on  part  of  the  student 
of  nature,  m  that  he,  too,  may  approach  the  Book  of  Nature  witii 
unwarrantable  pre-snppositions,  and  there  read  from  its  pages 
what  he  himself  put  into  them."        #        #        # 

^^  It  were  the  gravest  possible  self-delusion  for  the  student  of 
nature,  or  any  one  else,  to  imagine  that  the  results  of  his  empirical 
investigations  require  him  to  deny  the  Biblical  doctrino  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Not  science,  but  speculation  (for  error  may 
exist  in  the  magnet  or  compass  no  less  readily  than  faith  or  truth) 
is  to  blame  for  such  vain  assumptions." 

^'  And  here  again  it  is  not  natural  science  that  is  to  blame ; 
but  unbridled  speculation,  or  rather  an  already  existing  tendency 
of  thought  or  imagination,  which  carries  speculation  with  it,  and 
tlius  does  violence  to  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  say  what  is  most  pleasing  to  the  unbelieving  ear." 
(Tlie  Bible  and  Astronomy,  pp.  28  and  29.) 

The  confidence  of  the  &erman  in  the  certainty  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  boasting  re- 
liance of  the  Scotchman  in  the  speculations  of  his  cosmogony; 
while  Mr.  Miller  is  ready  to  give  up  the  Bible,  if  the  Bible  caimot 
be  made  to  utter  the  aemancUd  "  Shibboleth  "  of  Gtoology,  Dr. 
Kurtz  does  not  hesitate  to  declare. 

"If  he  do  not  sncceed  in  solving  the  supposed  contradiction, 
let  him  securely  remain  in  the  fortress  of  the  Word,  under  the 
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cheerftil  conviction  tbat  the  contradiction  is  either  merely  an  ap- 
parent one, — none  at  all— or  that  the  error  lies  upon  the  side  of 
wienoe?^    Ibid,  p.  31. 

We  find  an  important  division  in  the  ranks  of  those  geologists 
who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dogma  of  geology,  with  the  teach  - 
insBof  inspiration,  by  adopting  anew  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
volnme.  We  find  no  two  agreeing  in  all  respects  ;  in  fact  they 
hold  irreconcileable  doctrines,  and  we  might  leave  them  to  settle 
their  internal  disputes  before  we  notice  their  doctrines ;  were  it 
not,  that  those  doctrines  are  of  pernicious  tendencies.  Some  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  making  the  word  day  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  mean  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  while 
others  find  a  chasm  of  innumerable  ages  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter;  the  precise  place  where  this  chasm  is  to  he  found,  has 
not  oeen  decided  by  them.  These  men  hold  the  speculation  about 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth  as  absolutely,  unaeniably,  demon- 
Btratably  true,  and  consequently  suppose  that  the  only  remedy  is 
to  interpret  the  scriptures  anew,  being  aided  by  geology.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  most  firmly  believe  that  the  speculation  in  debate, 
is  absolutely,  ruiniously  false,  a  monstrosity  in  science,  and  a  snare 
in  theology.  We  regard  the  promulgation  of  such  speculative 
opinions  with  detestation  and  dread.  We  have  no  fears  of  soief^ 
Ufic  truths,  but  "  philosophy  falsely  so-called,"  has  always  opposed 
the  Bible,  openly  when  she  dared  or  secretly  if  success  was  other- 
wise impossible.  Now  we  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty  by 
proving  that  this  dogma  is  not  a  legitimate  induction  from  the 
jacts  of  geology.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
those  arguments  which  support  the  old  and  set  aside  the  proposed 
interpretations. 

1st.  Wo  begin  with  the  indefinite  day  theory.    That  the  word 
"diw  "  is  sometimes  used  indefinitely  we  readily  admit,  but  this 
admission  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  sustain  the  new  theory ;  for 
when  the  word  is  used  thus  indefinitely,  its  sense  is  indicated  in  the 
context    To  assert  that  it  is  so  used  in  the  present  case,  is  nothing 
less  than  to  beg  the  question,  or  to  assume  the  very  point  in  de- 
bate.   The  obvious,  and  regular  meaning  of  the  word  denotes  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  every  other  sense  is 
metaphorical.    We  can  discover  no  appearance  upon  the  face  of 
the  narative,  which  requires  a  figurative  sense  in  the  present  case. 
Bo  far  from  there  being  any  indication  that  the  term  as  employed 
in  this  narrative,  is  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  we  find  the  word  in 
the  fifth  verse  carefully  defined,  and  specially  limited  to  the  time 
of  one  revolution,  which,  upon  every  principle  of  just  and  truthful 
interpretation,  is  a  demonstrative  conclusion  against  the  indefinite 
extension.    Suppose  in  writing  a  narrative,  you  use  a  new  term^ 
and  to  avoid  misapprehension,  you  carefully  state  what  you  mean 
by  the  term ;  would  it  not  be  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  an 
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interpreter  in  after  ages,  to  snbetitute  a  more  recent  and  casiial 
meaning  for  the  one  you  have  given  ?  Would  it  not  in  fact  so 
alter  the  sense  of  the  narrative  that  it  ceases  to  be  your  narrative  t 
Precisely  such  is  the  result  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  advocate  of 
this  new  doctrine  rejects  the  meaning  given  by  inspiration,  and 


have  been  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Let  us  read  the  passage 
with  their  definition,  ^^  Ood  called  the  light  a  thousand  years.^ 
The  sense  is  changed  if  not  destroyed.  Besides,  in  the  text,  ^^da^ 
answers  as  the  correlate  of  night,  which  relation  disappears  in  m 
new  translation. 

2nd.  Again,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  phrase,  ^^the  evening 
and  the  morning,"  in  the  narrative  of  each  day's  work,  shows  that 
a  natural  day  is  meant.  This  particularity,  (used  no  where  else) 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the  spirit  of  Inspiration  to  pre> 
elude  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

We  hesitate  not  to  assert  as  our  opinion,  that  those  geological 
vagaries  were  distinctly  before  the  Omniscient  mind,  when  He 
dictated  to  Moses  the  special  phraseolo^  of  this  chapter.  The 
phrase,  ^^  the  evening  and  the  morning,"  is  wholy  unmeaning  upon 
the  indefinite  day  hypothesis,  and  to  admit  it,  would  be  aeroga- 
tory  to  the  scriptures.  This,  however,  is  only  a  beginning  of  that 
violence,  which  is  done  by  these  geological  interpreters  of  the 
word  of  God.  According  to  their  laitudinarian  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  Bible  can  be  made  to  mean  anything,  or  nothing  at 
all,  just  as  the  exigencies  of  their  theories  may  require.  We  feel 
no  sympathy  with  such  licentiousness. 

3rd.  The  meaning  of  the  term  day,  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  creation,  is  determined  by  other  portions  of  scripture.  The 
reason  given  in  the  fourth  commandment  why  men  snould  work 
six  days,  and  keep  the  seventh  as  a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord,  is  thus 
stated,  "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earthy  and  sec^ 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  ;  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and  hallowed  it." 

I  cannot  discover  how  any  language  can  more  clearly  express, 
not  only  the  duration  of  the  time,  creative  energy  was  employed 
in  bringing  all  things  into  existence,  but  also  the  extent  of  that 
creation.  Yet,  Dr.  Buckland  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  no  true 
creation,  but  only  a  new  arrangement  of  matter  already  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith  tells  us  that  the  whole  work  was  con- 
fined to  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia.  These  belong  to  that  class 
of  men,  who  claim  to  be  the  OTiZy  geologists,  and  the  e?7jZy  judi- 
cious friends  of  religion ;  and  of  course,  from  the  lofty  arrogance 
of  their  tone,  they  are  infallible.    "Verily,  they  are  the  men  and 
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wisdom  will  die  with  them."  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  days  we 
are  to  work,  are  precisely  such  days  as  those  in  which  the  Lord 
created  all  things ;  and  tliis  Sabbath  day  is  to  be  as  that  seventh 
day  on  which  the  Creator  rested  from  all  His  works,  and  which 
He  blessed.  But  if  these  days  are  periods  of  a  thousand  years, 
then  the  reason  of  the  command  fails,  and  as  our  lives  do  not  reach 
beyond  three  score  years  and  ten,  our  obedience  is  impossible. 
"We  remark  further,  that  at  this  very  point  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  scriptures  and  this  class  of  geologists,  full  as  serious  as 
that  which  arises  from  their  dogma  of  the  earth's  antiquity. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  our  globe.  These  men 
bastardize  our  world,  remove  all  agency  of  the  first  cause^  and 
give  a  pro-creative  self-ffefieraiing  power  to  matter,  thus  they  only 
see  the  results  of  secondary  causes.  But  the  Bible  speaks  of  the 
Omnipotent  operation  of  the  great  first  cause.  This  discrepancy 
we  must  however  pass  over  for  the  present,  and  have  only  alluded 
to  it  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  these  men  contradict  the  scriptures 
in  more  points  than  one. 

4th.  Another  argument  against  the  indefinite  day  theory,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  division  of  time  into  weeks.  This  division  is  univer- 
sal, ancient,  and  entirely  arbitrary ;  founded  on  no  natural  pheno- 
menon such  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  producing 
day  and  night ;  or  the  changes  of  the  moon,  marking  the  Lunar 
month ;  or  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  establishing 
the  year.  This  rotation  of  time,  we  may  reasonably  regard  as  a 
monumental  record  of  the  days  of  creation,  more  diflBcult  to  ex- 
plain away  than  the  "  foot-prints  "  in  the  sandstone.  This  "  medal 
of  creation  "  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  "  vestige,"  and  requires  no 
critical  skill  and  ingenious  talent  to  decypher.  Unlike  the  facts 
that  are  made  the  basis  of  geological  speculation,  it  may  be  read, 
and  clearly  understood,  by  the  unlettered  peasant. 

5th.  We  argue  finally,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  the  word 
"da^"  a  metaphorical  sense,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  an  indefinite 
period,  because  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulties  of  geological 
speculation,    llie  quantity  of  time  thus  obtained,  is  not  enough  to 
^satisfy  the  wants  of  the  dogma,  and  the  order  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative does  not  suit,  therefore  many  of  the  most  able  geologists 
have  abandoned  this  explanation,  and   have  adopted  the  theory 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice.    Amongst  the  most  learned  aa- 
vocates  of  this  indefinite  day  theory,  is  Dr.  Keith,  to  whom  our 
literature  is  indebted  for  some  works  which  are  valuable.     He  en- 
deavored to  give  plausibility  to  the  speculations  by  supposing  the 
dimmal  motion  of  the  earth  to  have  been  at  first  very  slow,  so  as  to 
bave  been  ages  in  making  one  revolution.    lie  supported  his  sup- 
jKMition  by  reference  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the  moon,  which 
takes  about  twenty-nine  days  to  accomplish  one  period.    This 
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postulate  is  not  Bnetained  by  a  single  geological  fket,  and  is  un* 
scientific.  If  such  had  been  the  length  of  tne  day  on  one  side  of 
the  globe,  the  night  would  have  been  of  equal  duration  on  the 
other  side,  and  thus  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  difference  in 
the  strata,  or  materid  deposits  and  fossil  remains  of  the  two 
Hemispheres.  Hie  one  class  growing  in  the  light  and  beat  of  the 
enduring  day,  would  possess  the  greatest  vigor  and  luxuriance  of 
srowth,  and  attain  to  vast  dimensions ;  while  the  other  class  under 
Uie  darkness  and  chill  of  a  night  of  countless  sj^es,  would  plainly 
exhibit  the  blightning  influence  of  that  *^  deadhr  night-shade  "  in 
their  stinted  growth  and  shrivelled  forms,  even  if  it  were  not  Altai 
to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  said  that  the  Doctor^ 
postulate  was  unscientific.  The  excess  of  the  equatoriid  over  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  eaith,  is  demonstrative  of  the  rapid  rotary 
motion  of  our  globe,  when  in  a  plastic  and  yielding  state.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  blunder  which  these  geolo^ts  have  made  in 
their  great  zeal  to  sustain  tlieir  speculations.  They  have  souflfal 
aid  from  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  the  .nebular  hypothesis  of  the 
distinguished  La  Place,  l^is  speculation  of  the  Astronomer  re- 
specting the  gradual  formation  of  the  solar  systems,  based  opon 
tne  telescopic  appearance  of  the  nebulous  spots  in  the  heavensi 
would  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  all  men  of 
learning,  had  not  tiie  author's  deserved  reputation  given  to  it  a 
meretricious  importance.  It  also  obtained  &vor  witii  some,  be* 
cause  it  seemed  to  furnish  an  argument  by  analogy  for  the  ove^ 
throw  of  the  Mosaic  Oosmogony.  These  nebulae  are  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  according  to  the  hypothesis  are  thin 
vapory  "mists,"  or  matter  in  an  "  atmospheric  state."  Now  can  aar 
ono  conceive  how  such  bodies  can  be  seen  at  such  distances?  A 
body  filling  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  would  have  no  appreciable 
])arallax  at  the  nearest  of  the  nebulae — would  appear  only  as  a 
point.  Yet  this  theory  makes  us  see  the  ultimate  atoms  of  ^^atmos- 
pheric matter,"  at  that  immense  distance,  even  though  it  is  invisi- 
ble, when  in  contact  with  us.  Every  principle  of  a  sound  and 
sober  philosophy  would  teach  us,  that  every  luminous  spot  in  those 
nebulae  is  a  luminous  body  of  not  less  dimensions  than  our  own 
sun.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  Lord  Bosse's  tele- 
scope, (the  largest  in  the  world)  was  to  disprove  the  entire  hy- 
potnesis  by  disclosing  the  fact  that  these  nebulae  are  cluster  of  stars, 
not  in  a  forming  state,  but  actually  perfected.  Thus  failed  also 
the  splendid  analogy  about  which  Dr.  Keith  has  so  learnedly  writ- 
ten, as  shedding  light  upon,  and  giving  plausibility  to,  the  speco* 
lations  of  this  school  of  geology.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  on 
the  part  of  men  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  science,  to  ove^ 
leap  tlie  bounds  of  the  numan  mind,  and  attempt  the  explanation  of 
those  things  which  lie  beyond  the  province  of  our  reason. 

We  reject  this  indefinite  day  theory,  because  it  confiicts  (as  we 
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have  Bhown)  with  the  scriptures,  and  is  also  manifestly  unscientific. 

The  arguments  we  have  thus  employed  against  the  indefinite 
day  theory^  may  derive  additional  importance  by  some  quotations 
fit>iu  several  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  on  the  geological 
side  of  the  question.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  volume  was 
ifiBued  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jon  Pye  Smith,  on  "Scripture  and 
C^eolojgy,"  in  which  the  author  remarks  in  relation  to  this  theory, 
that  It  had  been  favorably  entertained  by  Parkinson,  Ouvier, 
Jameson,  Silliman,  and  some  others ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  it  is  now 
80  generally  relinquished,  that  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  it  will 
not  be  necessary."  Dr.  Smith  gives  four  reasons  for  the  rejection 
of  the  hypothesis,  the  third  is  in  the  following  words: 

*^  Upon  the  very  face  of  the  document,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the 
first  chapter  the  word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  For  this  pri- 
meval record,  (terminating  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  lecture,, 
with  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,)  is  not  a  poem,  nor  a 
piece  of  oratorical  diction ;  but  a  narrative,  in  the  simple  style 
which  marks  the  highest  majesty.  It  would  be  an  indication  of  a 
deplorable  want  of  taste  for  the  beauty  of  language  to  put  a  patch 
of  poetical  diction  upon  this  face  of  natural  simplicity.  But,  one 
might  think  that  no  doubt  would  remain  to  any  man,  who  had  be- 
fore liis  eyes,  the  concluding  formula  of  each  of  the  six  partitions, 
**  And  evening  was,  and  morning  was,  day  one,"  and  so  through- 
ont  the  series,  repeating  exactly  the  same  form  ;  only  introducing 
the  ordinal  numbers,  tiU  we  arrive  at  the  last,  "  And  evening  was, 
and  morning  was,  day  the  sixth."  (Scripture  and  Geology,  p.  174.) 

Kespecting  this  mode  of  reconciliation  Dr.  Buckland  remarks: 
^  A  third  opinion  has  been  suggested,  both  by  learned  theologians 
and  by  geologists,  and  on  grounds  independent  of  one  another, 
viz :  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  need  not  be  understood 
to  imply  the  same  length  of  time  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
single  revolution  of  the  globe ;  but  successive  periods,  each  of 
great  extent ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world,  accords  with  the  order 
of  creation  recorded  in  Genesis.  This  assertion,  though  to  a  cer-- 
tain  degree  apparently  correct,  is  not  entirely  supported  by  geolo- 
gical facts ;  since  it  appears  that  the  most  ancient  marine  animals 
occur  in  the  same  division  of  the  lowest  transition  strata,  with  the 
earliest  remains  of  vegetables."     (Bridge  Water  Treatise,  vol.  1 

page  840 

Dr.  Hitchcock  has  in  a  condensed  statement  given  a  number 
of  objections  against  that  interpretation,  which  makes  the  ^^demir 
urffuy^  days  stand  for  periods  ot  time  of  vast  duration ;  we  give  his 
Beoond,  fourth  and  sixth.    He  says: 

"  3.  In  the  fourth  commandment,  where  the  days  of  creation  are 
referred  to  (Elxod.  XX,  9, 10, 11,)  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the 
dx  days  of  labor  and  the  Sabbath  spoken  of  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
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verseB,  are  literal  days.  By  what  mle  of  interpretation  can  the 
eame  word  in  the  next  verse  be  made  to  mean  indefinite  Derioda  t 
*  *  4.  Such  a  meaning  is  forced  and  un/na(wral^  ana.there- 
fore  not  to  be  adopted  without  urgent  necessity.  "^  ''^  6.  llioii|^ 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  order  of  creation,  as 
described  m  Genesis  and  by  geology,  yet  when  we  look  at  the  de- 
tails of  the  creation  of  the  organic  world,  as  required  by 
this  hypothesis,  we  find  mamfest  discrepancy  instead  of  die 
coincidence  asserted  by  some  distingaished  advocates  of  these 
views."    *    * 

^^  It  appears,  then,  that  the  objections  to  this  interpretation  of 
the  word  a(iy  are  more  geolorical  than  exegeticaL  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  mostly  abandoned  by  men,  who,  from  their  knowledge 
loth  of  geoloay  and  scriptm*al  exegesis,  were  best  qualified  to 
judge."    (Religion  of  Geology,  pp- o5  and  66.) 

It  is  also  well  known  that  iDr.  Thos.  Chalmers  rejected  this  in- 
terpretation, but  we  have  not  his  words  by  us.  We  will  close  ibis 
part  of  the  argument,  by  several  quotations  from  Dr.  Kurtz.  He 
says: 

^^The  first  and  most  significant  inquiry  should  ever  be,  how 
does  the  record  itself  regard  the  days  of  which  it  speaks  ?  If  it 
contain  reliable  data,  from  which  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the 
days  are  to  be  xmderstood  as  natural  days,  neither  astronomy  nor 
geology  has  a  right  to  a  single  word  in  the  whole  matter.  We 
believe  most  firmly,  that  this  record,  explained,  merely  on  its  own 
merits,  and  with  the  aid  of  other  Scripture,  and  were  there  no 
outside,  no  foreign  influences  at  work,  the  days  could  only  be 
regarded  as  natural  days." 

"The  days  of  creation  were  thus  measured  by  the  natural 
advent,  and  departure  of  the  light  of  day,  by  the  occurrence  of 
evening  and  morning.  This  standard  of  measurement  is  given  by 
the  record  itself,  and  must  be  applied  alike  to  each  of  the  six  days 
of  creation." 

"  The  record  itself,  in  the  description  of  the  first  day,  points 
out  unequivocally  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  word  day." 
(The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  pp.  119,  120, 121,  122.) 

If  we  are  unprepared  to  admit  the  geological  inteq>retation  of 
the  word  day  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  we  have  the  consolation  to 
know  that  we  have  men  of  no  doubtful  authority  on  our  side. 
That  scheme  of  interpreration  which  demands  an  interval  of  time 
of  myriads  of  ages  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Genesis, 
will  now  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  that  Mr.  Miller's  theory 
embraces  both  modes  of  interpretation. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  theory  of  interpretation 
which  professes  to  find  a  chasm  of  almost  interminable  ages  some- 
where, in  the  introduction  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Tbe 
advocates  of  this  interpretation,  suppose  that  Moses  simply  asserted, 
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in  the  meet  general  terms,  that  ^'  in  the  heginnmg^^  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  beffinning^  was  countless  pe- 
riods of  time  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man  and  his  congenera, 
recorded  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  chapter.  Here  the 
wildest  and  most  vieionary  geologist,  has  the  most  unbounded  scope 
for  the  play  of  his  unfettered  imagination,  and  the  most  abundant 
time  for  the  production  of  his  pnenomena,  (both  ideal  and  real) 
though  only  one  grain  of  sand  bad  been  deposited  in  a  thousana 
years. 

let.  Our  firet  argument  against  this  plan  of  interpretation  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  interpreters  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  place  in  the  narrative  the  alleged  chasm  is  to  be 
found.  Now  this  is  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  any  such 
violent  interruption  of  the  narrative.  Each  one  makes  a  break  in 
the  record  where  he  thinks  his  theory  will  best  tally.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  a  writer,  possessing  such  pre-eminent  abilities  as 
Moses,  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  apparent  where  so  important 
a  pause  is  to  occur  in  his  narrative,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude 
that  he  designed  his  narrative  to  be  what  it  appears  to  be,  really 
consecutive. 

2nd.  We  object  to  the  theory,  because  it  is  based  upon  a  violent 
perversion  of  the  language  of  inspiration.  Nothing  in  the  narra- 
tive would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  countless  ages  had  entervened 
between  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  the  creation  of  light 
spoken  of  in  the  fifth  verse,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  day. 
"Bereshith,"  translated,  "in  the  beginning,"  has  the  force  of 
an  ordinal  number,  and  having  a  preposition  prefixed  without  a 
noun,  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  denotes  the  commencement  or 
beginning  of  a  connected  series  of  events,  or  order  of  arrange- 
ments, of  which  it  stands  at  the  head.  The  word  occurs  forty-three 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  seventeen  places  it  is  translated 
^  beginniui'  for  the  most  part  denoting  the  commencement  of  a 
resular  semi  of  events,  but  in  some  few  cases  it  has  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  as  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  In  twenty-one  places 
it  is  translated  by  the  English  word  "first,"  as  a  regular  ordinal, 
and  ^^yi^remaining  places  it  is  translated  chief,  as  "  chief  oint- 
mentT^xhus  the  "  usus  loquendi "  would  inevitably  connect  the 
first  and  fifth  verses  together,  and  date  the  act  of  the  first  verse  as 
the  first  act  of  the  first  day.  The  re^lar  use,  then,  of  this  word, 
sbeolutely  forbids  the  new  geological  interpretation,  which  is  such 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  lan^age,  as  would,  if  once  admitted, 
unsettle  the  meaning  of  words,  and  render  all  language  uncertain. 

3rd.  In  the  common  Hebrew  Bible,  the  pause  does  not  occur 
until  after  the  fifth  verse,  which  closes  the  nrsi  day's  work,  and 
shows  that  all  the  preceeding  verses  are  to  be  taken  in  connexion. 
Again,  we  find  a  rehearsal  of  the  creation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seeond  chapter,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  utterly  subver- 
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Bive  of  the  new  interpretation.  ^^Thns,"  says  MoBee,  ^the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them."  What 
heavens  and  earth  does  be  mean  t  Why,  nndonbtedlj  the  same 
heavens  and  the  same  earth  of  which  he  spoke  when  he  said  ^^  in 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Hub 
language  occurs  immediately  npon  the  close  of  the  sixth  day's 
woni:,  and  is  followed  by  this  declaration:  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made,"  &c.  These  verses 
ought  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  first  chapter,  for  the  inter- 
nal evidence  shows  a  continuance  of  the  same  narrative,  until  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  at  which  verse  the  style  is 
altered,  and  a.  new  name  is  introduced,  by  which  to  designate  the 
Deity.  Now  this  is  a  most  important  fact,  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  have  con- 
ducted the  controversey.  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  come  to  anv 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  creation  of  man  was  coeval  with 
that  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

4th.  An  attentive  consideration  of  many  other  passages,  will 
force  upon  us  the  same  conclusion.  We  again  refer  you  to  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  remind  you  that  it  is  there  said  that 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
were  made  in  six  days.  The  allusion  to  the  first  chapter  of  Gensis 
is  too  ^dent  to  be  mistaken,  and  establishes  beyond  all  reasonable 
controversy,  that  the  first  verse  is  immediately  and  directly  con- 
nected, in  point  of  time,  with  the  transactions  of  the  six  day's  work. 
In  the  one  place  it  is  declared  that,  ^^in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  then  follows  a  detailed  specification 
of  that  creation,  in  the  work  of  six  days,  summed  up  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  second  chapter.  "Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
Jmished^  and  all  the  host  of  them,"  and  in  the  other  place  it  is  said, 
in  six  da^s  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  tlie  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  is  as  luminous  as  a  sun-beam,  and  that  the  literal  and 
common  understanding  of  the  words  is  not  only  true,  but  also  the 
only  possible  interpretation. 

6th.  We  argue  against  this  method  of  interpretation  in  question, 
on  the  ground  of  the  inextricable  diflBculties  into  which  it  has  en- 
snared its  christian  advocates.  Surely  that  must  be  a  most  dange- 
rous, and  unscriptural  position,  which  forced  the  able  and  learned 
Dr.  Chalmei'S  to  attempt  the  relief  of  his  embarrassement  by  a  sug- 
gestive denial  that  Moses  teaches  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
no  pre-existing  materials — which  led  Dr.  Pye  Smith  to  confine 
the  creation  described  by  Moses,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Asia ; 
and  which  involved  Dr.  liucklaud  in  a  labarinth  of  contradictions. 
We  cannot  understand  why  these  men  have  objected  to  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Ilebrewword  '' Bara,"  rendered  "created,"  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Q^nsis,  if  they  really  believe  their  own  theory,  "  that 
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the  creation  there  spoken  of,  occurred  millions  of  years  before 
the  creation  of  man.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
has  left  the  question  of  the  creation  of  matter,  in  precisely 
snch  a  position  as  would  suit  the  notions  of  the  pantheistic 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  President  of  the  London  Geological  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  infidel  author  of  the  vestiges  of  creation."  In 
the  note  furnished  by  Dr.  Pusey,  he  denies  that  the  word  means 
creation  out  of  nothing ;  but  does  not  tell  us  that  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible,  nor  where  it  is  to  be  found.  To  say  the  least, 
"he  has  left  his  remarks  in  an  unfavorable  position  lor  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  scriptures. 

Kow  the  doctrine  that  "  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing  " 
does  not  rest  upon  the  sole  meaninfi:  of  the  word,  it  is  clearly  writ- 
ten by  the  pen  of  Inspiration,  The  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  and  says,  ^'  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  Of  this  passage 
Dr.  Bloomfield  says,  '^  the  sense  is  that  the  world  we  see  was  not 
made  out  of  apparent  materials,  from  matter  which  had  existed 
from  eternity,  but  out  of  nothing,  so  that  by  His  fiat  the  material 
creation  was  brought  into  existence,  and  formed  into  the  things 
which  we  see."  According  to  an  Apostle,  Moses  does  teach  the 
creation  of  all  things  out  of  nothing,  thongh  Dr.  Chalmers  construc- 
tively denies  this  when  he  asks  the  question,  "  Does  Moses  ever  say 
that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the 
time  alluded  to  than  transform  them  out  of  pre-existing  material  ?" 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  we  answer  he  does.  Which 
authority  is  best,  judge  ye? 

The  criticism  of  Dr.  Buckland,  by  which  he  attempts  to  remove 
the  force  of  the  argumentswededucefromthe  fourth  commandment 
is  a  most  singular  specimen  of  logic.  He  says  the  word  there  used 
is  "  Asah,"  mad^y  and  not  "  bara,"  created,  and  as  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  creation  out  of  nothing,  it  may  here  be  used  to 
express  a  new  arrangement  of  materials  that  existed  before.  But 
ho  had  before  proved  bv  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Pusey,  that,  "  mak- 
nig,"  when  spoken  oi  in  reference  to  God,  is  equivalent  to 
**  creating."  What  then  is  the  evidence  against  our  argument  ? 
JuBt  nothing  at  all.  For,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  "  mak- 
in  'ing"  in  this  sense  is  equivalent  to  "creating;"  therefore, 
the  fourth  commandment,  "  Asah,"  made,  has  the  force  of  "Bara" 
crecUedy  and  our  argument  remains  unimpaired.  But  his  theory 
must  be  supported,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency. 

As  we  reject  this  whole  plan  of  reconciliation  of  "the  two  re- 
cords," it  is  a  reasonable  demand  that  we  state  how  we  propose  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  alleged  discrepancy.  Our  position  is 
simply  this,  ^q  discrepancy  is  only  aUeged^  it  has  not  been  made 
oat,  and  consequently  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  disturb  the 
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ordinary,  natural  interpretation  of  the  Hoeaio  narraiiTe.  As  fitr 
as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  aignments  of  Dra.  BucUand,  JT. 
P.  Smith,  Hnrphj  and  Hitchcock,  of  Messrs.  ICcCnlloch,  De  Lsr 
Beche,  Ljrell,  Miller,  and  several  minor  authors,  the  dogmB  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  earm  is  utterly  unsustained,  and  where  such  men 
&il  we  utterly  despair  of  ever  seeing  satisfactory^  proof  of  the  mo- 
mentous proposition.  The  geological  speculation  respectiih^  the 
condition  of  our  globe  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  tossiliraxniB 
strata  has  already  been  noticed  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  conclude 
with  us,  that  those  postulates  of  the  Geologists,  not  only  can  never 
rise  above  the  authority  of  a  supposition,  but  are  also  absurdly  fidse. 
We  now  turn  to  the  evidence  claimed  to  be  derived  firom  the  fossil 
strata,  and  here  we  must  examine  the  asents  cofuHng  or  producing 
the  deposits,  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  rormatiom 
were  made ;  the  fossil  criterion  and  the  real  extent  of  the  fernn 
ations. 

I.  The  argument  of  the  nreadamites  requires  a  state  of  thiuA, 
in  the  agents  operating,  ana  the  materials  operated  upon,  entirdy 
similar  and  identical  with  the  present  order,  otherwise  we  rest  upon 
oanj&dure  or  ^pecuUxUan^  and  not  fcust^  for  proof.  If  the  same 
agents  are  operating,  and  upon  the  same  materials,  then  we  musi 
have  the  same  results,  and  thus  the  fact  is  educed.  The  chemist 
says  that  a  certain  substance  is  the  result  of  certain  elements  or 
agents,  and  he  establishes  the  VAm  by  destrucHoe  analysis,  or  by 
synthetical  reproduction.  The  geologist  lays  down  his  doctrine, 
his  hypothesis,  orspeonlation,  bat  nature's  laboratory  will  not  brins 
forth  the  required  fact.  The  moment  any  formcUion  demanoi 
the  introduction  of  a  new  agent  or  new  element,  for  its  reproduc- 
tion, that  momeDt  we  are  borne  from  the  stable  foundation  of  fady 
into  the  sea  of  speculation.  The  different  resulting  formations 
have  imperiously  demanded  other  agents  and  other  conditions  of 
things,  to  produce  the  prodi^ous  changes ;  but  then,  to  borrow  an 
illustration  from  De  La  Beebe,  the  geologist  chains  a  mouse  to  a 
heavy  piece  of  ordnance  and  requires  him  to  drag  it,  but  because 
the  disparity  between  the  strength  of  the  mouse  and  the  weight  of 
the  cannon  is  as  one  to  a  million  of  millions,  he  gives  to  the  moose 
a  million  of  million  of  years  to  do  the  work,  whereas  if  the  necessary 
force  had  been  attachea,  the  resistance  would  have  been  overcome  in 
minute.  ''The  proof  is  incontrovertible  that  mighty  forces  have 
been  in  play  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty,  in  producing 
the  astonishing  results  which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  tlie 
earth."  The  Bible  narrative  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
special  and  extraordinary  agents  were  called  into  operation  by  the 
iJivine  Being,  for  the  production  of  those  marvelous  changes,  and 
the  same  Inspired  Book  informs  us  why  those  unusual  agents  were 
called  into  action.    They  are  the  attestation  of  the  Divine  dis- 
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pleasnre  against  tho  apostasy  of  man.  ^'  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake,"  is  the  Lord's  language  to  Adam.  Who  can  limit  the 
malediction  of  Jehovah,  aroused  by  the  rebellion  of  man,  and 
filled  with  the  irresistable  energy  of  Omnipotence!  Here  is  a 
cause  operating  that  is  fully  competent  to  accomplish  the  most  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  condition  of  our  globe ;  and  we  should 
remember  that  the  object  of  that  agency  was  to  sterilize  the  earth, 
to  lessen  its  primeval  fertility.  This  was  probably  done  by  sweep- 
ing into  the  seas  the  light  friable,  and  highly  productive  virgin 
8^  of  the  new  world. 

We  hold  that  the  world  on  the  mom  of  the  first  Sabbath  day  was 
in  the  state  of  the  highest  perfection  when  God  pronounced  it 
good,  and  the  pure  devotions  of  the  sinless  pair  rose  in  sympathy 
with  the  song  of  "  the  morning  stars,"  and  in  unison  with  the 
loud  swelling  chorus  of  "  the  sons  of  God."  That  Paradise  was 
not  the  creation  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  it  was  the  glorious  and 
perfect  work  of  God,  and  worthy  of  his  infinite  perfections.  The 
sun  has  never  since  shone  upon  a  more  lovely  and  magnificent 
Bcene.  How  diff*erent  is  the  representation  of  geology.  Accord- 
ing to  the  speculations  of  that  science,  the  new  world  was  in  an 
imperfect  condition,  and  has  been  ever  since  improving,  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  one  race  of  animals  after  another,  until  man  appears  upon 
&e  stage,  the  first  species  above  the  baboon  tribe,  in  the  order  of 
progressive  development.  The  ffeologist  needs  time^  because  he 
places  the  earth  under  the  simple  and  comparatively  inert  opera- 
tion of  second  causes.  But  the  Bible  places  the  world  from  its 
first  creation  under  the  special^  particula/r^  and  all-powerful  provi- 
dence of  the  living  God,  who  plans,  directs  and  energetically  con- 
trols all  of  its  changes,  so  that  even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice.  This  Agent  does  not  need  the  time  of 
nnnnmbered  ages,  and  the  Bible  makes  the  true,  real  and  proper 
age  of  man  to  oe  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  world ;  and 
we  think  the  argument  fairly  presented  on  this  point,  will  satisfy 
every  Christian  mind  that  the  common  and  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  true  one,  but  also  in  more  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  real  phenomena  of  the'world  than  all  the  specu- 
lations of  this  school  of  geology. 

The  actual  preservation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fossils  impera- 
tively demand  a  rapid  deposition  of  the  various  strata.  If  those 
organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  had  been  lett  uncovered 
for  any  time,  they  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  or  greatly 
injured.  They  must  have  been  immediately  protected  from  the 
destructive  agencies  that  now  speedilv  decompose  them.  And  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  tliese  fossil  strata  under  the  opera- 
tion of  sufficient  agents  were  all  formed  since  the  creation  of  man. 

But  it  is  asked  why  then  are  there  no  remains  of  man  found  in 
those  strata?  which  involves  the    next  point  the  value  of  the 
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evidence  of  fossils,  in  favor  of  a  high  antiquity  of  the  earth  vastlr 
beyond  the  age  of  the  human  race.  On  this  point  we  remark 
first,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  human  fossils  in  any 
of  the  lower  formations.  How  could  human  bones  be  buried  in 
those  rapidly  forming  strata,  when  according  to  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive nearly  one  thousand  years  elapsed  between  the  creation  and 
death  of  Adam.  Thus  those  strata  had  a  thousand  years  to  form 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  for  such  fossils  to 
be  deposited.  We  think  that  the  time  was  sufficient  for  the 
formations. 

In  the  second  place  on  this  mere  negative  evidence,  we  re- 
mark that  we  know  nothing  about  the  mc^e  of  Sepulture  practised 
by  the  Antediluvians.  They  may  have  buried  as  we  do,  or  have 
burned  the  dead  as  did  some  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  either  case, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  their  existence  in  the  mud  and 
marsh  of  seas,  and  lakes.  We  cannot  suppose  the  race  so  devoid 
of  feeling  as  to  cast  out  their  dead  upon  the  open  fields,  horridly 
to  putrify  upon  the  ground  in  their  sight,  and  their  remains  if 
ever  found,  will  be  found  in  what  was  the  then  primitive  soil. 

Arain,  Dr.  Hitchcock  supposes  that  the  phenomena  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  continents  which  once  stood  above  the  waters 
now  occupy  the  beds  of  our  present  oceans ;  under  which  suppo- 
sition human  fossils  should  be  sought  in  those  beds  rather  than 
on  the  dry  land. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  lower  fossils  embrace  only  the 
inhabitants  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  of  such  animals  as  ob- 
tained their  sustenance  upon  the  margin  of  water  courses.  The 
mere  absence  of  other  animal  remains  under  such  circumstances,  is 
no  satisfactory,  conclusive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  land  ani- 
mals, because  their  habits  did  not  expose  tbein  to  destruction  in 
water,  mud  or  marsh.  The  monstrous  and  unscientific  inductions 
of  this  class  of  geologists,  their  immense  and   widely   sweeping 

generalizations  upon  such  merely  and  entirely  negative  evidence, 
ave  even  alarmed  one  of  their  number,  whose  own  speculations 
bear  no  impress  of  the  sobriety  of  humble  inquiry  after  truth. 
Writing  of  some  recent  disclosures,  proving  the  existence  of  air 
breathing  animals  before  the  formation  of  the  "  coal  measures," 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  "  Never,  certainly,  in  the  history  of 
science,  were  discoveries  made,  more  calculated  to  put  us  on  oar 
guard  for  the  future,  against  hasty  generalizations  founded  on 
mere  nsga^ive  evidence.  Geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  for  granted  that  in  epochs  anterior  to  the  coal,  tliere  were 
no  birds,  nor  air  breathing  quadrupeds  in  existence;  and  it  seems 
still  scarcely  possible  to  dispel  the  hypothesis^  that  the  first  crea- 
tion of  a  particular  class  of  beings  coincides  with  our  Jirst  knowl' 
edge  of  it  in  a  fossil  state^  or  the  kindred  dogma,  that  the  first 
appearance  of  life  on  the  globe,  agrees  chronologically  with  the 
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present  limits  of  onr  insight  into  the  first  creation  of  living 
l>eing8,  as  deduced  from  organic  remains.  These  limits  have 
shitted  even  in  oar  own  times  more  than  once,  or  have  been  great- 
ly expanded  without  dissipating  the  delvsion^  so  intense  is  the 
curiosity  of  man  to  trace  the  present  system  of  things  back  to  a 
beginning.  Rath&r  tha/n  he  disappointed^  or  entertain  a  dovht 
of  his  power  to  discern  the  shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  past  time, 
into  which  his  glances  are  penetrating  like  the  telescope,  into  the 
region  of  the  remoter  nebulae,  he  cannot  refrain  from  pleasing  Kis 
imagination  with  the  idea,  that  some  fogbanks^  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  are  in  reality  the  firmCand  for  which  his  aching 
vision  is  on  the  stretch."  (2nd  Visit  to  the  United  States,  voL  2, 
p.  235.) 

This  is  in  truth,  a  virtual  yielding  of  the  whole  proposition  for 
which  we  are  now  contending,  viz :  that  the  rnere  negative  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  human  fossil  remains,  cannot  disprove  the 
position  that   man  existed    ^^froin   the  beginning  of  the  creation 
which   God  created."     We  wish  the  reader  to  turn  back  and 
notice  the  words  we  have  italicized  in  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Lyell,  and  remember  that   he  belongs  to  that  school  of  geology 
to    which  we  are  opposed,  and   that  he  is  writing  of  his  own 
coadjutors.      He    says     that  their    generalizations   are   hasty ^ 
founded  on  rnere  negative  evideneej  that  they  have  been  in  the 
hahU  of  taking  fo7*  granted  things  not  proved ;  that  the  clearest 
proof  can  scarcely  dispel  their  hypotheiis^  or  dissipate  their  delu^ 
sions^  that  rather  than  he  disappointed^  or  entertain  a  dovht^ 
they  do  not  refrain  from  pleasing  their  im^inations  with  fog- 
hanks^  which  they  mistake  for  firm  land.    Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  geologists,  given  by  one  of  their  own  number,  and 
yet  they  demand  the  right  to  lead;  denounce  all  who  dissent 
from  their  im^inations^  and  even   venture  to  alter  and  amend 
the  reading  of  the  Divine  Oracles  to  harmonize  with  their  dogmas. 
Sach  an  invincible  inclination  to  see  and  believe  according  to  an 
adopted  hypothesis,  totally  disqualifies  them  for  the  work  of  in- 
vestigation;  such  reluctance  to  entertain  a  doubt^  must  always 
produce  self-conceit,  pride  of  opinion,  and  arrogance ;  such  power 
to  jl>lease  the  i?nagination  can  easily  be  deceived  by  ^'/oabanksj^^ 
if  it  has  not  power  sufficiently  creative  to  supply  all  defect  in 
phenomena. 

We  now  consider  another  evidence  offered  to  prove  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  viz :  the  extent  of  the  fossiliferous  strata. 
How  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  testimony  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show.  The  claim  of  its  value  rests  mainly  upon  the 
assertion  that  these  fossiliferous  strata  universally  maintain  a  cer- 
tain order  of  superposition,  and  consequently  the  true  age  of  the 
world  maybe  found  by  piling  these  several  formations  upon  each 
other.     We  meet  the  argument  by  proving  that  the  order  of  sue* 
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cession  which  it  it  said  belongs  to  these  formations  can  no  where 
be  foand  in  fact.  Dr.  Bnckland,  who  makes  mach  pretensions  to 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  claims  to  have  studied  the  science 
in,  the  ^pM*^  and  in  curious  caverns^  the  cornea  qf  hyenas  and  the 
dene  of  beare^  as  todl  as  in  ptMio  museums  and  university  eabi' 
nets^  has  given,  in  the  secona  volume  of  his  Brideewater  Treatise, 
a  map  to  illustrate  the  various  formations,  and  tneir  relations  to 
each  other.  This  map  he  calls  an  *^  ideal  sBonoir  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  ^^an  imaginary  section  constructed  to  ex- 
press," &c.  I  confess  that  this  language  of  the  great  geolo- 
gist ap]>ears  to  me  to  be  contradictory  if  not  absurd.  How  can  **an 
tdealy  imaginary  section"  be  ^*a  portion  of  the  eoflrUCs  crutitP 
Still  the  words  show,  that  with  all  the  extensive  search  he  conld 
not  find  any  smh  section  really ^  actually  existing  in  any  portion 
of  the  world.  Such  a  regular,  consecutive  succession  of  forma- 
tions has  not  yet  been  round ;  it  remains  a  desideratum  of  this 
school  of  geoloey,  and  is  destined  so  to  remain.  Dr.  Buckland 
then  has  virtually  given  his  authority  against  the  doctrine  of  suo- 
cessive  superposition,  though  he  almost  invariably  assumes  it  as 
true.  That  assuption  is  the  main  pillar  upon  which  the  geological 
edifice  rests ;  remove  that  and  the  superstructure  tumbles  to  the 
ground.  Upon  such  shadows  geologists  construct  their  theories, 
and  venture  to  assail  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  say  that  the  assault  is  upon  the  interpretation,  yet  we  fear 
that  some  would  sooner  give  up  the  Biblb,  than  relinquish  their 
fond  theories. 

We  bring  other  authority  still  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  as  such  testimony  must  always  have 

freat  weight.  McCulloch  in  his  chapter  "  On  the  particular  or- 
er  of  succession  among  Rocks,"  says,  *'  It  has  been  so  often  and 
80  confidently  said  that  a  definite  and  constant  order  of  succession 
existed  among  all  kocks,  that  it  had  passed  into  an  axiom  in 
geology.  Time  has  not  dissipated  this  pJiantom^  though  it  is 
gradually  fading  from  among  the  realities  in  which  the  science 
abounds.  As  there  are  few  among  the  dogmas  oi gQoXogi^tA  which 
have  more  contributed  to  improve  the  progress  of  invesiiga/tion^ 
it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  still  holds  its 
place.  The  first  step  in  forming  a  firm  foundation  is  to  remove 
the  tottering  materiah  of  the  old  one."    Vol.  Ist,  p.  268. 

"Every  rock,  from  granite  upwards,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  every  place  unless  that  branch  of  the  general  theory  is 
abandoned,  which  denies  an  extensive  waste  and  removal  of  the 
superficial  rocks.  Thus  this  hypothesis  \%  at  variance  with  fads 
at  the  very  outset ;  since,  whatever  identical  or  analagous  rocks 
may  exist  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  no  one  is  uni- 
versally continuous.  *  *  *  Hence,  wherever  any  series  of 
similar  strata  exists  in  two  places,  they  should  be  found  in  the 
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same  order,  and  no  interior  stratum  ehonld  in  any  place  be  absent. 
That  this  is  not  the  facty  will  be  fully  shown  in  the  subsequent 
remarks  on  the  successions  of  rocks;  and  tims  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  proved  to  be  in  every  way  unfounded."  ,  p.  269.  "  It 
18  unnecessary  to  commence  those  remarks  by  detailing  the  imagi- 
nary order  of  successon  formerly  received."  p.  270.  This 
^^imcLgmary  order  ^^  to  which  Dr.  McCuUoch  refers  may  remind 
the  reader  of  Dr.  Buckland's  "  ideal  section."  Imagination  has 
indeed  had  a  lar^e  share  in  the  construction  of  geological  theories. 

Dr.  McOullocu  has  given  many  examples  of  great  irregularities 
in  the  succession  of  these  formations.  In  fact  the  irregularities 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  sane  man  should 
ever  have  attempted  to  establish  any  order  of  succession.  For 
the  order  of  Aberdeenshire  is  not  the  order  of  Arran  ;  that  of 
Cornwall  is  not  that  of  Perthshire.  It  matters  not  what  section 
we  take,  we  shall  find  some  nei^boring  section  essentially  diiferent. 
Our  author  not  only  proves  the  omission  of  many  strata,  but 
shows  that  the  order  is  also  inverted.  He  thus  writes,  "of  all 
these  groups,  I  must  now  remark,  that  although  any  one  may  bo 
deficiency  there  is  no  instance,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  order  being  in- 
verted ;  but  it  must  be  plain  that  where  an  arrangemerU  ap- 
proaches so  much  to  an  artiJiciaZ  order,  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  prove  an  inversion."    p.  278. 

'^  There  are  but  three  distinct  and  principal  rocks  in  the  sec- 
ondary series,  namely,  sand  stone,  shale,  and  lime  stone  ;  although 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  arising  from  minute  changes  of 
character,  relative  position,  or  imbedded  fossil  bodies,  give  rise,  in 
them,  to  many  different,  and  often  constant  varieties.  If  these 
were  to  be  considered  merely  according  to  their  fundamental 
di^tinctionSy  the  result  would  be,  that  they  are  rej^ealed  in 
every  possible  kind  of  disorder,  and  in  endless  alterations.  But 
to  give  the  subject  every  advantage,  as  well  as  those  to  which  it 
is  really  entitled,  let  all  the  distinctions,  that  have  been  made,  be 
granted,  as  far  at  least  as  these  are  constant^  and  as  far  as  they  are 
not  merely  dependent  on  place  f  in  which  latter  case,  it  is  plain 
that  the  whole  question  would  be  resolved  into  9k petitio princvjm?^ 
p.  278. 

^^  In  the  case  of  mdvvidicaZ  strata  in  a  growp^  whether  in  the 
primary  or  the  secondary,  or  in  the  coal  series,  as  well  as  in  gneiss 
and  quartz  rock,  an  inversion  is  as  common  as  an  omission,  and  to 
'what  degree  that  really  does  extend  among  the  primary,  we  can 
not,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  as  yet  decide.  But  in  the  second- 
sry  it  is  not  yet  kuowa  for  example,  that  chalk  does,  and  it  is  not 
probable,  that  it  will,  occur  beneath  the  red  marl ;  though  from 
the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  and  of  all  the  intermediate  strata,  it 
might  be  in  contact  with  the  coal  series,  or  even  with  granite.  Still, 
liowever,  we  must  not  establish  this  as  a  canon  in  the  science ;  be- 
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cause,  a  priori^  these  appears  no  chemical  or  physical  reason  why 
it  ought  to  be  so.  To  lay  down  such  laws,  is  to  throw  obstractions 
in  the  way  of  our  own  progress,  to  fabricate  a  science  instead  of 
deducing  one.  To  do  less,  by  making  rules  which  apply  ardy  to 
the  cases  whence  they  are  derived,  is  to  do  nothing;  it  is  to  cheat 
ourselves  with  the  shadow  of  a  science."  p.  279  and  280. 

Tliese  remarks,  of  this  author,  do  certainly  give  a  sad  represen- 
tation of  the  manner  in  which  Geologists  do  reason,  not  w^on  facU^ 
but  npon  the  ^^phantoms^^  of  a  diseased  vision,  upon  the  ^^dogma^?^ 
of  an  ^^ai'tifidal'*^  system.    They  do  not  listen  to  the  instructions 
of  natural  phenomena,  but  attempt  to  say  what  (yught  to  be^  rather 
than  what  is.    Some,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conclusive  reasoning 
of  Dr.  McCulloch  upon  this  point,  denominate  the  formations  that 
are  so  irregular  by  the  term  "subordinate."    "Thus,"  says  Dr. 
McCulloch,  ^^fidehty  and  logic  are  here  alike  made  to  yield  to 
an  imaginary  convenience."  p.  282. 

Having  given  a  minute  description  of  the  various  formations  of 
England,  he  further  remarks  : 

"  It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  series  of  secondary  strata  in 
a  complete  form,  as  it  is  tliought^  by  those  who  have  investigated 
this  subject  most  minutely^  is  far  from  exhibiting  this  succession  in 
any  one  place.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  whole  series  terminates 
at  some  point  beneath  the  uppermost  or  London  clay,  as  for  ex- 
ample at  the  coal  series,  or  the  red-marl,  or  the  Lias,  but  nume- 
rous members  are  in  many  places  wanting.  This  succession  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  in  some  sense  as  an  artificial  one ;  con- 
structed according  to  ^oxnQ presumed  principles  in  the  science,  and 
a  picture  of  what  nature  might  liave  given^  rather  than  wliot  she 
has  actually  produccd,^^  ]).  293. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McCulloch,  a  witness  placed  upon 
the  stand  by  Mr.  Miller  and  his  co-adjutors.  They  have  unde^ 
written  for  him  as  possessing  a  mind  of  rare  endowments,  con- 
sequently they  cannot  in  law,  question  his  evidence,  however  ad- 
vei*se  that  evidence  may  be  to  their  cause.  Wo  think  we  have 
conclusively  proved  that  all  these  formations  do  not  exist  in  any 
one  single  locality  in  a  regular  and  entire  order  of  superposition; 
consequently  gooK»gist8  hiive  no  right  to  assume  it,  and  upon  it 
claim  the  knowledge  to  a  great  depth  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
IJut  it  is  replied,  tliat  certain  criteria  exist,  by  which  the  ages  of 
these  formations  may  be  determined,  and  tiius  the  right  obtained 
to  give  the  order  of  superposition.  There  are  two  of  these  criteria; 
Ist.  the  mineral  contents,  and  2nd.  the  fossils  of  these  formations. 
If  they  place  any  confidence  in  any  other  mode  of  testing  these 
strata,  we  have  not  as  yet  heard  of  it.  We  shall  then,  at  once  ex- 
amine the  criteria  named,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner,  that  they  can  establish  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  argument  of  Geologists.     We  take  up  the  criterion  of  mineral 
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contents,  that  is  that  the  various  formations  uniformly  manifest 
certain  mineral  characters,  and  are  thus  unequivocally  identified. 
McCuUoch,  in  speaking  of  this  minerological  classification,  says, 
"  But  to  render  such  an  arrangement  unexceptionable,  the  Geo- 
logical order  of  Nature  should  itself  be  constant^  which  it  is  not; 
while  the  minerological  classification  is  not  only  imperfect,  even 
in  its  own  internal  mechanism,  but  at  frequent  variance  with  the 
Geological  one,  as  I  have  fully  shown.  It  is  therefore  useless  for 
its  own  declared  objects,  and  pernicious  when  adopted  for  Geo- 
logical purposes."  Vol.  2.  p.  67.  Dr.  Buckland  says,  "Indeed 
the  mineral  character  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  which  the  earth's 
strata  are  composed,  presents  so  similar  as  succession  of  beds  of 
sandstone,  clay  and  limestone,  repeated  irregularly,  not  only  in 
diflferent,  but  even  in  the  same  formations,  that  similarity  of  mineral 
composition  is  but  an  uncertain  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  origin 
while  the  surest  tests  of  the  identity  of  time  is  aftbrded  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  organic  remains;  in  fact  without  these,the  proofs 
of  the  lapse  of  such  long  periods  as  Geology  shows  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  would  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  indecisive.  Bridgewater  Treat,  vol.  1. 
p.  93.  Thus,  this  celebrated  author  throws  the  entire  stress  of  his 
belief,  in  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  upon  the  second  of  the 
two  criteria  we  have  mentioned,  and  has  virtually  abandoned  any 
dependence  upon  the  evidence  of  mineral  character ;  we  shall  sub- 
sequently show,  that  the  criterion  upon  which  he  so  confidently 
depends,  is  equally  "  indecisive,"  and  worthless.  We  quote  now 
a  remark  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  we  do  so,  because  he  is  the 

{jreat  ApoUo  of  this  school  of  Geology.  "If,"  says  he,  "any  Geo- 
ogist  retains  to  this  day  the  doctrine  once  popular,  that  at  remote 
periods  marine  depositee  of  conteniporcmeous  origin  were  formed 
everywhere  throughout  the  globe,  with  the  same  mineral  charac- 
ters, he  would  do  well  to  compare  the  succession  of  rocks  on  the 
Alabama  River,  with  those  of  the  same  date  in  England."  2ud. 
visit,  &c.  These  authorities  are  certainly  enough  to  set  aside  the 
first  criterion  we  have  mentioned ;  we  now  turn  to  the  second. 
Upon  tnis  subject  we  remark,  that  the  present  mode  in  which 
organic  beings  are  distributed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  iu 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  present  at  least  a  violent  presumption 
against  this  doctrine.  In  fact  the  presumption  is  so  strong  as  to 
throw  the  "onus  probandi,"  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  opponents, 
and  requires  them  not  to  guess  and  surmise,  but  to  prove  by  the 
/  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the ^<?5^n^  is  not  the  a/wi^;^^  or- 
der of  distribution.  They  must  prove  not  only  that  there  were  no 
zones  of  climate,  but  also  that  the  same  torrid  temperature  existed 
at  the  poles  that  now  exists  at  the  equator.  We  feel  confident  that 
such  positions  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  of  equatorial  regions  in  high  latitudes,  for  they 
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may  have  been  transported  to  those  repions  by  some  great  over- 
throw on  our  planet ;  that  they  were  thus  transported  cannot  be 
disproved. 

Upon  the  value  of  fossils  as  a  test  for  the  identification  of  on- 
temporaneous  formations,  M.  De  LaBeche  thus  remarks.   ^^Itlias 
even  been  supposed  that  in  the  divisions  termed  formations,  there 
are  found  certain  species  of  shells,  &c.,  characteristic  of  each.   Of 
this  supposition,  extended  observation  can  alone  prove  the  truth ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  as  some  do  now  that  in  any  accumo- 
lation  of  ten  or  twenty  beds  characterized  by  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinct fossils  in  a  given  district,  the  organic  remains  will  be  foond 
equally  characteristic  of  the  same  part  of  the  series  at  remote  die- 
stances.  To  suppose  that  all  the  formations  into  which  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  divide  European  rocks,  can  be  detected  by  the 
same  organic  remains,  in  the  various  distinct  points  of  the  globe, 
is  to  assume  that  the  vegetables  and  animals  disiribtUed  over  the 
Sfwrface  of  the  worlds  were  always  the  sam^^  oit  the  same  time,  (Md 
that  they  were  aU  destroyed  at  the  sam^  moment  to  be  replaced  bj 
a  new  creation,  differing  specifically,  if  not  generically  from  that 
which  immediately  preceeued  it.    From  this  theory  it  would  also 
be  inferred  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  world  possessed  an  uni- 
form  temperature  at  the  same  given  epoch.''    (Geological  man- 
ual p.  33.)  The  opinion  of  this  renowned  Geologist,  respecting  the 
value  of  the  evidence,  to  be  drawn  in  favor  ofthe  doctrine  of  saper- 
position  of  the  fossil  remains,  is  easily  obtained  from  the  above 
quotation,  while  we  observe  that  ho  has  a  strong  yearning  towards 
the  criterion,  but  dare  not  trust  to  it,  because  he  doubts  its  troth. 
The  Edinburg  Encyclopedia  contains  an  article  on  ^^  organic  re- 
mains," in  which  we  find  a  learned,  able,  and  conclusive  argament 
against  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  fossils  in  favor  of  contempo- 
raneous formation  of  strata.    The  whole  argument  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  to  quote  less,  would  do  injustice  to  it,  we  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  itself,  and  content  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing the  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives.     ^^  It  seems  there- 
fore quite  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  argument  any  further,  since 
it  must  be  sufiiciently  plain,  that  the  evidence  in  question  is 
worthless  or  worse."    The  argument  of  this  writer,  if  candidly 
considered,  shakes  to  the  very  foundation  the  doctrine  under  dis- 
cussion, and  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Buckland's  remarks  about  the 
mineral  charactei*s,  sets  aside  the  criteria  which  Geologists  have 
adopted  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  several  formations.    It  follows 
necessarily,  that  the  relative  ages  of  different  strata  can  only  be 
determined  by  being  actually  in  place,  one  above  the  other,  and 
we  have  already  seen,  that  comparatively  but  few  of  the  strata  are 
thus  super-imposed,  and  that  there  is  no  order  that  is  invariable. 
Even  where  there  is  a  succession  of  strata  in^any  one  place,  we  are 
liable  to  be  much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  perpendicalar 
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depth  of  tho  whole  formation,  for  the  strata  are  liable  to  "  thin  out,'* 
as  geologists  term  it.  Perpendicniar  sections  are  unqaestionablj 
the  only  sections  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  to  ascertain 
the  trae  depth  of  tnese  formations.  Hence,  the  secondary  forma- 
tions among  mountains  are  not  to  be  calculated  by  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  especially  if  the  elevation  has  been  the  result  of 
^^  upheaval,"  in  which  case,  the  real  thickness  must  be  far  less  than 
the  height  of  the  mountain.  We  repeat  our  firm  conviction,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  pretensions  of  some,  that  no  man  has 
any  reliable  knowledge  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of 
the  four  thousandth  part  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  globe,  and  we 
regard  all  such  pretensions  as  mischievous  conceits. 

We  shall  now  proceed  a  step  further  in  our  argument,  and  at- 
tempt to  show  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  acknowl- 
edged time  of  man's  appearance  upon  earth,  for  the  production  of 
all  these  formations  which  ara  made  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
in  dispute.  And  if  we  succeed  in  making  out  the  point,  the 
whole  question  must  in  all  fairness  be  yielded  by  our  opponents, 
for  they  simply  claim  time  upon  the  ground,  that  these  phenomena 
could  not  be  produced  except  in  the  lapse  of  interminable  ages. 
We  shall  now  take  the  geologist  upon  his  own  grounds,  and  reason 
with  him  upon  his  own  facU^  and  we  will  see  how  the  thing  will 
result.  The  time  of  man  has  been  enough  for  his  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing.  The  data  of  our  first  argument  will 
be  extracted  from  D.  Christy's  18th  letter  on  geology.  He  has 
taken  one  species  of  fossil  shell  fish,  while  there  are  three  thou- 
sand. He  calculates  the  increase  at  five  for  each,  each  year  for 
two  thousand  years,  while  the  increase  is  greater,  perhaps  more 
than  twice  as  great.  He  has  taken  one  whose  shell  contains  only 
the  tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  solid  matter,  while  many  far  exceed 
that  proportion,  and  the  quantity  thus  produced  surprised  the  pro- 
fessor himself.  The  question  is  this,  '^  suppose  one  female  to  bear 
five  young  for  five  years,  and  then  cease  bearing,  each  one  of  the 
proginy  bearing  according  to  the  same  law  for  two  thousand  years, 
what  will  be  their  number?  The  answer  given  by  a  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  of  a  respectable  college,  makes  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  to  be  enough  to  make  as  many  billions  of  worlds  liks  this, 
as  would  be  expressed  by  1,370  places  of  figures.  If  any  man 
doubts  the  truth  or  correctness  of  the  calculation,  let  him  ask  an 
answer  from  some  able  mathematician,  and  we  will  have  a  con- 
firmation of  the  answer.  Now,  with  such  a  scientific  fact  before  us, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  have  so  tnuchy  but  that  we  have  so 
litUe  of  these  secondary  formations.  Instead  of  the  time  being 
too  shorty  it  is  much  too  lo?ig  ;  and  it  becomes  geologists  to  show 
why  three  thousand  species  have  not  produced  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  depository  matter  than  they  have  as  yet    found.      So 
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mnch  for  the  contribation  of  shells  to  the  secondary  foandations. 
We  shall  in  the  next  place  ^ive  the  sediment  from  rivers. 

Numerous  streams  flow  from  our  high  lands  into  our  lakes  and 
seas ;  some  of  these   are  occasionally,   some   periodically,    and 
others  always,  charged  with  sedimentary  matter,  all  however  bear- 
ing a  portion  of  the  dry  land  into  the  lakes,  seas,  or  oceans  into 
which  they  empty.     Calculations  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  Quantity  of  matter  carried  down  by  some  of  the  rivers.    Mr, 
Lyell  gives  us  the  result  of  certain  experiments  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  in  which  he  sets  down  the  animal  deposit  of  solid 
matter  to  be  6,3($8,077,440  cubic  feet ;  he  thinks  that  the  Burrum- 
pooter  conveys  an  equal  quantity,  and  that  the  Yellow  River  ia 
China,  daily  conveys  48,000,000  cubic  feet  of  deposit,  or  17,420,- 
000,000  annually.    To  give  us  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter carried  down  by  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Lyell  says  that  2,000  ships  of 
1,400  tons  burden  would  be  daily  loaded  with  the  daily  deposit, 
and  the  yearly  sediment  would  cover  about  6G0  acres  of  lana,  500 
foot  high.     When  we  remember  the  numerous  rivers  which  inter- 
sect the  earth,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  100  times  as 
much  matter  is  carried   down  by  the  whole  of  them ;  we  shall 
then  have  every  year  about  33,000  acres  covered  100  feet  high, 
or  660,000  acres  covered  50  feet  high,  which  in  2,000  years  would 
cover  an  area  of  1,320,000,000  of  acres;  a  result  truly  astonish- 
ing, and  perhaps  equal  in  bulk  to  the  whole  secondary  series  of 
strata.    And  we  shall  find  equal  cause  for  surprise  if  we  turn  onr 
attention  to  the  work  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  Europe.     So  rapidly 
does  the  Rhone  form  land  at  its  mouth,  that  the  tower  of  Tignaux, 
erected  on  the  shore  so  late  as  1737,  is  already  more  than  a  mile 
from  it.    The  ancient  town   of  Adria,  was  a  seaport  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  but  it  is  now  twent}'^  miles  inland,  in  consequence  of 
the  deposits  of  the  Po  and  tiio  Adige.  From  these  particular  results, 
we  at  once  see  that  our  general  calculation  is  not  too  large.    We 
must  not  forget  ttiat  the  work  of  denudation  and  transportation 
must  have  been  more  active  during  the  first  two  thousand  years 
of  the  worM,  than  during  any  subsequent  period  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  condition  of  our  globe,  and  because  also, 
that  natural  agents  are,  upon  philosophical  principles,  more  active 
in    the  beginning,  than  m  the  subsequent  progress  of  their  ope- 
ration. 

From  the  positions  which  we  have  taken,  and  which  we  think 
we  have  sustained  by  scientific  facts,  and  arguments  based  upon 
the  authority  of  the  opposing  class  of  authors,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  ttie  real  facts  and  phenomena  connected  with  the 
earth,  do  not  require  such  almost  infinite  lapse  of  years  for  tbeir 
development,  as  has  been  contended  for  by  some  geologists. 

We  believe  that  the  Bible  and  the  keal  geology  are  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony.    It  is  only  the  "  ideal^^^  the  "  iinagimirf 
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geology,  its  rash^  hasty  generalizations — its  'phantoms  and  forced 
conelnsions^  its  speculations  and  hypjotheses,  that  oppose  the 
teachings  of  Inspiration.  That  the  dogmas  of  this  speculative 
geology  do  conflict  with  the  scriptures  is  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties. This  collision  confirms  the  Infidel  in  his  infidelity. 
The  friends  of  Kevelation  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancy, but  have  disagreed  about  the  mode  of  conciliation. 
One  party  have  attempted  to  remove  the  discrepancy  by  giving  a 
new  interpretation  to  the  Scriptures,  but  they  are  sadly  at  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  and  their  very  manner  of  handling  the  inr 
spired  record^  has  excited  the  fears  of  many  friends  of  religion. 
The  other  party  adheres  to  the  common  interpretation  of  the  fiible 
as  the  true  one,  and  reconcile  scripture  and  geology  by  lopping 
off  the  eoscresences  of  the  science.  This  we  have  attempted  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  We  deny  none  of  the  facta  of  geology.  We 
deny  the  conclusions  of  geologists  resting  upon  mere  speculations, 
theories  and  hypotheses,  or  on  arguments  sophistically  drawn 
irom  what  is  only  at  best  negative  evidence^  when  no  necessity  so  de- 
manded the  contrary,  that  the  nonappearance  involved  absolutely 
the  non-existence ;  and  especially  we  deny  that  geology  can  in 
any  way  give  us  the  chronology  of  the  creation  and  history  of  the 
world.  This  is  no  part  of  her  domain.  She  has  no  prerogative 
here,  consequently  we  resist  her  usurpations,  and  would  confine 
her  labors  to  her  own  proper  sphere. 

The  real  questions  in  debate  are  simply  these  :  Mr.  Miller  con- 
tends that  geology  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  that  this  world 
has  existed  myriads  of  ages  previous  to  the  existence  of  man — wo 
deny  that  any  such  evidence  is  logically  or  rationally  derived 
from  the  real  phenomena  of  nature.  Mr.  Miller  contends  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  rejects  the  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  J.  PyeSmith,  because 
they  run  counter  to  the  evidence  of  geology,  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  his  own  scheme  of  one  chasm  of  vast  du- 
ration between  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  of  six  sub- 
sequent chasms  or  periods  of  day  followed  by  periods  of  night  is 
equally  opposed  to  geology  and  the  Bible.  We  have  shown  that 
what  he  relied  upon  as  facts  are  not  all  facts^  some  are  only 
"  ideal ;"  that  the  evidence  furnished  is  not  indubitable^  for  differ- 
ent observers  have  come  to  opposite  conclusions ;  that  f here  is  a 
wonderful  want  of  uniformity  in  the  phenomena,  so  much  so,  as 
to  render  null  and  void  all  the  general  conclusions  of  which  they 
have  been  made  the  basis  ;  that  this  doctrine  about  the  age  of  the 
world,  is  not  reached  by  any  of  the  facts  in  the  science,  as  we 
have  demonstrated,  by  calculations  that  may  be  tested^  that  the 
human  period  has  been  sufficiently  long  for  the  production  of  all 
the  real  phenomena,  after  you  have  deducted  all  the  errors,  that 
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have  been  grafted  upon  the  science,  arbitrary  and  nnnatnral,  and 
all  the  groundless  and  unphilosophical  assumptions ;  and  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  demanded  by  any  exigency  of  geology,  does  not 
forward  scientific  investigation,  and  is  of  no  importance  to  man. 
Thus  a  violent  presumption  is  raised  against  the  doctrine,  which 
its  advocates  are  bound  to  remove  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
discussion ;  which  they  do  not  meet  with  open  and  manly  argu- 
ment, but  only  rail,  whine  or  declaim,  against  those  who  will  not 
consent  to  take  fogbanks  for  firm  land. 

We  had  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  article  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Miller's  theory  in  relation  to  the  Deluge,  bat 
we  have  already  exceeded  the  space  we  allotted  to  ourselves,  and 
must  only  make  a  few  passing  remarks.    Yeara  ago  we  bad 
attentively  studied  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  J.  rye  Smith, 
in  relation  to  the  Noachian  flood,  and  supposed  we  had  discovered 
insuperable  objections  to  it ;  the  theory  of  Mr.  Miller  is  esseD- 
tially  the  same,  and  we  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  given,  at 
least  one  scientific  fact  to  disprove  its  universality ;  or  at  least  to 
give  testimony  to  prove  that  such  marks  are  left  upon  the  region 
of  his  local  flood,  as  are  found  no  where  else,  and  which  woald 
prove  that  the  waters  could  not  have  passed  beyond  the  barriers 
he  has  proposed,  for  their  restraint.    He  elsewhere  remonstrates 
against  an  ^^  expense  of  miracles,"  and  yet  his  scheme  involves  as 
much  miraculous  agency  as  the  universal  Deluge  would  require, 
unless,  ^^  mayliap^'*  he  intends  to  teach  that  the  Divine  Being  bad 
no  direct  agency  in   it,   that  it  was  solely  the  result  of  second 
causes,  fortuitously  acting,  that  it  was  not  punitive,  and  that  Koah 
was  saved  by  accident  rather  than  by  special  Povidence.    His  ob- 
jections to  the  size  of  the   Ark,  to   the  numbers  of  beasts  and 
birds,  to  the  breaking  up  of  centres  of  distributions,  and  their  re- 
establishment  savors  more  of  the  infidel  flippancy  of  Nott  and 
Gliddon  than  of  the  sober  reasonings  of  a  christian  man.    If  the 
flood  was  designed  by  the  Lord   to  be  partial,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  the  Ark  ?     Why  not  have  allowed  Noah  to  go  out 
from  the  land  devoted  to  destruction  into  the  adjoining  regions  of 
safety  ?    Was   it  not  a  miracle  which  prevented  the  escape  of  a 
single  member  of  the  hnman  race  outside  of  the  Ark  ?  Especially 
as  some  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  near  the  southern 
borders  ?     Did  the  descendants  of  Cain  reside  in  the  same  country 
with  the  other  descendants  of  Adam  ?     Now  we  say  that  not  one 
geological  fact  proves  Mr.  Miller's  theory,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  geologists  to  escape 
the  argument  which  a  universal  deluge  would  furnish  against 
their  chronological  geology.    Bat  we  cannot  now  discuss  the 
question,  and  leave  it  for  other  hands,  or  for  our  own  at  another 
time,  if  our  life  is  spared. 

The  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Kurtz  may  be  made  an  appropri- 
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ate  close  of  our  article  by  substituting  geology  for  astronomy : 
*'Such,  then,  has  been  the  position  taken  by  astronomy,  or 
rather  the  parasite  speculation  which  has  attached  itself  thereto, 
to  feed  upon  it,  and  convert  all  its  wholeome  lessons  into  hostile 
attacks  against  the  christian  faith  ;  and  that  noble  science  which 
above  all  others  should  be  an  unceasing  song  of  praise  to  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  has  been  degraded  to  the  purpose  of  casting 
into  the  dust,  not  only  the  precious  jewel  ot  Divine  love,  and  con- 
descension, bis  incarnation  in  the  person  of  Christ,  but  also,  the 
majestic  crown  of  His  greatness  and  glory,  His  creative  dignity." 
(The  B  ible  and  Astronomy,  p.  67.) 
83 
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Am.  IV.— EDWARDS  AND  THE  THEOLOGT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  fandamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Edwards, 
that  which  seems  to  have  governed  the  re8(,  and  determined  his 
whole  scheme,  was  on  the  subject  of  causation.  He  denies  that 
the  creatures  are  endowed  with  any  properly  causative  force; 
and  attributes  all  effects  to  God,  as  the  immediate  and  only 
cause.  We  design,  in  this  article,  to  examine  this  principle,  and 
trace  its  relation  to  his  theology,  and  to  subsequent  theological 
developments  in  New  England. 

Edwards'  theory  is  very  fully  stated,  in  the  argument  on  iden- 
tity, which  occurs  in  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin.  An  English 
writer  in  the  controversy  with  Taylor,  of  JNorwich,  spoke  of  human 
depravity  as  ^^  a  natural  consequence  and  effect  of  Adam's  first 
Bin."  Upon  this  Taylor  says,  ^^  Here  ^B.  B.'  supposes  the  course  of 
nature  to  be  a  proper  cause,  which  will  work,  and  go  on  by  itself, 
without  God,  if  he  lets  or  permits  it ;  whereas  the  course  of  na- 
ture, separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing. 
If  ho  shall  say,  ^  But  God  tirst  sets  it  to  work,  and  it  goes  on  ot 
itself,'  I  answer ; — that  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  itself, 
or  go  onto  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself,  is 
absolutely  impossible.  But  suppose  it  goes  on  by  itself,  can  it 
stop  itself?  Can  it  work  any  otherwise  than  it  doth  ?  Can  the 
course  of  nature  cease  to  generate  ?  Or  can  it  produce  a  holy 
instead  of  a  sinful  nature,  if  it  pleases  ?  No  advocate  for  original 
sin  will  affirm  this.  Therefore  if  it  is  a  cause,  it  is  a  passive 
cause,  which  cannot  stop,  or  avoid  producing  its  effects.  And  if 
God  sets  it  to  work,  ana  it  cannot  cease  working,  nor  avoid  pro- 
ducing its  effects  till  God  stops  it,  then  all  its  effects  in  a  moral 
account  however  must  be  assigned  to  him  who  first  set  it  to  work. 
And  so  our  sinfulness  will  be  chargeable  upon  God."* 

The  position  thus  assumed  by  Taylor — that  God  is  the  only 
cause,  is  by  Edwards  admitted,  and  vindicated  with  zeal,  as  will 
be  abundantly  seen  in  what  follows.  He  undertakes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  real  identity  possible,  in  things  which  exist  in 
different  time  and  place — that  the  moon  for  example  which  exists 
at  the  present  moment,  has  no  identity  with  that  which   existed 


'Taylor's  Scripture  I>ocuiae  of  Origioal  Sia.    NewcasUe,  (Eog.)  1S45.    p.  189. 
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one  moment  since,  or  ehall  exist  the  next  instant.  It  is  not  the 
same ;  but  each  is  a  new  and  distinct  creation  ;  and  identical  in 
no  sense,  except  that  God  has  determined  them  to  be  accounted 
one.  The  cause  of  the  continued  existence  of  every  created  sub- 
stance ^^  must  be  one  of  these  two ;  either  the  antecedent  existence 
of  the  same  substance,  or  else  the  power  of  the  Creator*  But  it 
can't  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance^  For 
instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon  at  this  present 
moment,  can't  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing 
moment.  For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment,  no  ac- 
tive cause,  but  wholly  a  passive  thing;  but  this  also  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  no  cause  can  produce  effects  in  a  time  and  place  in 
which  it6elf  is  not.  Tis  plain,  nothing  can  exert  itself  or 
operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  moon's  past 
existence,  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is. 
Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  succes- 
sive moment  must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will 
and  power  of  Ood.'*^  He  then  supposes  the  objection,  that  "  the 
established  course  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  continue  existence, 
where  existence  is  once  given;"  to  which  he  replies,  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  nothing,  separate  from  God,  and  that,  '^  as  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  'God  the  original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all 
natural  effects.'  "A  father,  according  to  the  course  of  nature 
begets  a  child ;  an  oak  according  to  the  course  of  nature  pro- 
duces an  acorn  or  a  bud  ;  so  according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
the  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its 
new  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  other,  the  new 
effect  is  consequent  on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  I^ws 
and  settled  course  of  nature  /  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing 
but  the  continued  immediate  efficiency  of  Qod^  according  to  a 
constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  Therefore  as 
our  author  greatly  nrges,  that  the  child  and  the  acorn,  which 
come  into  existence  according  to  the  cov/i^se  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and  the  oak, 
are  truly  immediately  created  or  made  by  God;  so  must  the 
existence  of  each  created  person  and  thing  at  each  moment  of  it 
be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of  God.  It  will  cer- 
tainly follow  from  these  things  that  God's  preserving  created 
things  in  being,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation^  or 
to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing,  at  each  moment  of 
their  existence."  Hence  he  concludes  "that  God's  upholding 
created  substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  mo- 
ment, is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of 
nothing,  at  each  moment.  *  *  *,  Consequently  God  pro- 
duces the  effect  as  much    from  nothing^  as  if  there  had  been 
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Dothing  he/are.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not  at  all  from  the  first 
creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  first  creation  there  had 
been  no  snch  act  and  effect  of  Ood's  power  hefurt;  whereas  bis 
giving  existence  afterwards,  fallows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of 
the  same  kind,  in  an  established  order." 

^^  Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  ns  see  how  the  consequence  of 
these  things  is  to  my  present  parpose.  If  the  existence  of  created 
stiistancej  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of 
God's  immediate  power  in  that  moment,  without  any  dependence 
on  prior  existence,as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  nothing^  then 
what  exists  at  this  moment  by  this  power,  is  a  new  eff^ect  /  and 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past 
existence,  though  it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain 
established  method.  And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the 
case,  but  what  depends  on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Crea- 
tor, who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites  these  suc- 
cessive new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  as  one^  by  communicating 
to  them  like  properties,  relations  and  circumstances ;  and  so  leads 
us  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbOrary 
constitution^  I  mean,  tliat  it  is  a  constitution  which  depends  on 
nothing  but  the  divine  will  /  which  divine  will  depends  on  nothing 
but  the  divine  wisdom.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  course  ofnaiure^ 
with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  constancy, 
and  regularity,  continuance,  and  proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  con- 
stitution. For  it  don^t  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there 
was  sound,  or  light,  or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thongiit, 
or  consciousnesss,  or  an}'  other  dependent  thing,  the  last  moment, 
that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  like  at  the  next.  All  dependent 
existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing  and  re- 
turning; renewed  every  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every 
moment  renewed  by  the  light  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is 
constantly  proceeding  fi-oin  God,  as  light  from  the  sun.  *In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.' 

"  Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no 
snch  thing  as  any  identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing 
at  different  times,  but  what  depends  on  God's  sovereign  cotist^ 
tution.  And  so  it  appears,  that  objection  we  are  upon,  made 
against  a  supposed  divine  constitution,  whereby  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,^  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  supposed,  as  if  it  were  not  consistent  with  tnUhy 
because  no  constitution  can  make  those  to  be  one  which  are  not 
one  ;  I  say  it  appears,  that  this  objection  is  built  on  a  false 
hypothesis  ;  for  it  appears  that  a  divine  constitution  is  the  thing 
which  makes  trutli,  in  affairs  of  this  nature." 

To  render  his  meaning  if  possible  still  more  clear  and  explicit, 
he  illustrates  it  in  a  marginal  note.  The  rays  of  the  sun  falling 
on  the  moon,  and  reflected  from  it,  are  none  of  them  the  same  for 
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two  consecntiye  instants  of  time.  ^^  Therefore  the  brightness  or 
lurid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the  same 
thing  with  that  which  existea  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the 
Bound  of  the  wind  that  blows  now,  is  individually  the  same  with 
the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before.  ♦  *  ♦  And  if  it 
bo  thus  with  the  brightness  or  color  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be 
with  its  solidity,  and  every  thin^  else  belonging  to  its  substance, 
if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immediate  effect  of  a  new 
existence  or  application  of  power.  The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in 
some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  this :  The  images  of 
things  in  a  glass.  *  ♦  *  The  image  constantly  renewed  by  new 
saccessiye  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same,  than  if  it  were 
by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colors  con- 
stantly vanishing  as  fast  as  put  on.  *****  *  And 
truly  so  the  matter  must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  images.  They  also  cannot  be  the  same,  with  an  absolute 
identity,  .but  mast  be  totally  renewed  every  moment,  if  the  case 
be  as  has  been  proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence ;  but  is  wholly 
every  instant,  the  effect  of  a  new  agency  or  exertion  of  the  power 
of  the  cause  of  their  existence.  If  so  the  existence  caused  is  every 
instant  a  new  effect ;  whether  the  cause  be  light,  or  immediate 
divine  power,  or  whatever  it  be."* 

Certain  words  and  phrases  are  used  by  Edwards  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  in  this  connection.  One  of  these  is  ^nature.'  Tliis  word 
is  frequently  employed  by  writers  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  way,  as 
expressing  the  mere  energies  of  the  characteristics  of  8ul)8tances. 
But  does  it  mean  nothing  more  ?  We  believe  that  both  in  the 
usa^  of  accurate  writers,  and  in  the  common  apprehension,  it  in- 
cluaes  also  the  idea  of  power.  It  expresses  the  attributes  or  powers, 
in  their  relation  to  the  substances,  viewed  as  potential  causes, 
whence  they  derive  their  several  energy  and  direction.  Such  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  invariably  employed  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
Rom.  2: 14,  "  When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  tlie  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Which  show  the  worK  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness."  In 
this  place,  the  apostle  by  ^nature'  indicates  a  power  witliin,  which 
he  otherwise  calls  ^Hhe  law  written  in  their  hearts,"  the  minister  of 
which  is  "  conscience,"  testifying  against  the  corruptions  which 
they  love,  and  in  behalf  of  God's  sovereignty  and  holiness,  which 
they  reject  So  in  1  Cor.  11:  14,  "  Doth  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ;" 
to  nature  is  here  attributed  the  potentiality  of  a  teacher.  Again, 
Eph.  2:  3,  "  Ye  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath."    Here  nature 
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is  the  designation  of  a  power,  which  Paul  elsewere  (Rom.  7: 35) 
calls  "a  law  of  sin;''  and  which  generates  death.    In  the  same 
sense  the  word  is  used  by  Augustine,  and  by  Calvin,  and  other  Re- 
formed writers.    This  aefinition  however  is  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  whole  view  here  taken  by  Edwards ;  and  he  consequently 
adopts  a  different  one,  and  employs  the  word  accordinficlj.     "  Na- 
ture is  nothing,  separate  from  the  agency  of  God  ;^  and  "  the 
settled  course  of  nature ''  is  ^'  nothing  but  the  continued  immedi- 
ate efficiency  of  God.''    Of  the  propagation  of  corruption,  he 
says,  '^  Tis  as  much  agreeable  to  an  established  course   and  order 
of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the  head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the 
/root  of  the  great  tree  witli  many  branches  springing  from   it,  was 
deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches  should  come 
forth  without  it.     Or,  if  any  dislike  the  word  naturej  as  used  in 
this  last  case,  and  instead  of  it,  choose  to  call  it  a  corigtUution^  or 
established  order  of  successive  events — the  alteration  of  the  name 
won't  in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  the  present  argument.     Where 
the  name,  nature^  is  allowed   without  dispute,  no  more  is  meant 
than  tliat  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom."* 

'Constitution'  is  another  word  employed  by  our  author  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  By  it  he  does  not  mean,  a  system  of  fundamental 
principles,  adopteu  at  the  beginning,  by  the  Creator,  in  harmonj 
with  which  he,  in  creating  the  universe,  made  and  endowed  the 
creatures ;  but  an  act  of  mere  executive  sovereignty,  in  order  of 
nature  subsequent  to  creation,  by  which  he  is  supposed  by  decree 
to  constitute  or  make  the  creatures  to  be  somethinsr  else  than 
essentially  and  creatively  they  were.  Thus,  the  color  of  the  moon, 
its  solidity,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  its  substance,  he 
affirms  to  be  at  each  moment  a  new  and  immediate  effect  of  crea- 
tive power,  which  "  differs  not  at  all  from  the  first  creation,  but 
only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  first  creation  there  had  been  no  such 
act  and  effect  of  God's  power  before  /  whereas  his  giving  existence 
afterwards  follows  preceding  acts  and  efFects  of  the  same  kind  in 
an  established  order."  Thus  ^^  what  exists  at  this  moment,'  by  this 
power,  is  a  nev)  effect^  and  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not 
the  same  with  any  past  existence ;  though  it  be  like  it,  and  follows 
it  according  to  a  certain  established  method."  But  by  a  sovereim 
act  of  God,  these  things,  thus  created  different  and  distinct,  are  de- 
creed to  be  one.  This  decree  is  what  Edwards  calls,  a  constitution, 
and  is,  he  says,  ^^  the  thing  which  makes  truth  in  af&iirs  of  this 
sort."  In  reference  to  the  Pelagian  objection  to  the  propagation 
of  sin,  he  says  that  it  ^'  supposes  there  is  a  oneness  in  created 
beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived  down  from  past 
existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can  be  snp- 
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posed  to  bi3  founded  on  divine  constitution.  Which  is  demonstrably 
liEtlse,"  since  each  moment,  what  seems  the  same  with  some  pre- 
ceding existence,  is  in  fact  a  new  creation,  and  ^^  simply  and 
absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence ;"  but 
is  made  so  by  a  constitution  of  God,  who  ^^  so  unites  these  succes- 
sive new  eflFects  that  he  treats  them  as  one."  As  created,  then, 
they  are  not  one  ;  so  that  this  '^  constitution  "  is  superimposed  after 
creation,  and  is  not  the  law  of  creation  itself. 

In  the  places  which  we  have  quoted,  Edwards  denies  in  various 
forms,  the  doctrine  of  creature  causation — the  possibility  of  any 
power  in  a  created  thing,  apart  from  the  immediate  energy  of  6oa. 
He  asserts  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  no  proper  active  cause, 
which  will  work  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and 
permits  it ;"  that  *'  separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  it  is  nothing ;" 
that  "God,  the  original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  material 
eflfects;"  that  the  course  ol  nature  "  is  nothing  but  the  continued 
immediate  efficiency  of  God."  To  the  same  effect  is  what,  in 
another  place,  he  says,  respecting  the  propagation  of  corruption 
from  Adam :  "  Tis  true,  that  God  by  nis  own  almighty  power, 
creates  the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  'tis  also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
often  insists,  that  God,  by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions 
the  body  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ;  yet  he  does  both  according 
to  that  course  of  naiure  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish. 
The  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  what  our  author  savs  it  is,  viz:  nothing 
but  the  established  order  and  operation  of  tne  Author  of  nature. 
And  though  there  be  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing 
the  soul  into  existence  in  generation,  yet  it  is  done,  according  to 
the  method  and  order  established  by  the  Author  of  nature,  as 
much  as  his  producing  the  bud  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak.  *  *  * 
^Tis  agreeable  to  the  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  that 
since  Adam  the  head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that 
great  tree  with  many  branches  springing  from  it,  was  deprived  of 
original  righteousness,  the  branches  should  come  forth  without  it. 
*  *  *  where  the  name  nature  is  alloxfed  without  dispute  no 
more  is  meant  than  that  established  method  and  order  of  events, 
settled  and  limited  by  divine  wisdom.  If  here  it  should  be  said 
that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  in  giving  men  up  to  sin,  who 
have  already  made  themselves  sinful ;  because  when  men  have 
once  made  themselves  sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  sin's  pre- 
vailing in  them,  and  becoming  more  and  more  habitual,  will  fol- 
low in  a  course  of  nature:  I  answer,  let  that  be  remembered, 
which  this  writer  so  greatly  urges,  in  opposition  to  them  that  sup- 
pose original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz  :  'that  the 
course  of  nature  is  nothing  without  God.'  He  utterly  rejects  the 
coi^se  of  natures  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will  work 
and  go  on  of  itself,  without   God^  if  he  lets  or  permits  it ;  but 
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affinns  that  the  conrae  of  natare  separate  firom  the  agency  of  Gh>d, 
18  no  caiMe^  or  nothing  /  and,  that  the  course  of  natare  ehoald  con- 
tinue itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at  first 
produce  itself,  is  dlm>hady  impoasiUe/^  ^  These  positions  would 
seem  to  be  unequivocaL  Taylor's  design  in  the  places  quoted  by 
Edwards,  was  to  deny  such  a  causative  relation  between  parent 
and  child  as  might  convey  corruption  to  the  latter.  To  this  intent 
it  is  that  be  says  that  ^^  nature  is  nothing,"  that  ^^  God  is  the  only 
cause,"  and  that  the  child  in  its  entire  being  is  an  immediate  crea- 
tion of  God,  and  as  such  free  from  taint.  The  premises  thus 
assumed  by  Taylor,  Edwards  acc^ts  without  reservation:  and 
only  avoids  his  conclusions,  by  taking  the  ground,  that  Goa  can 
by  a  constitution  make  things  to  be  true,  which  in  themselveB  are 

not  true. 

The  same  view  of  creative  causation  is  involved  in  Edwards' 
doctrine  of  identity.  K  it  be  so,  that  the  creature  that  now  is, 
instancy  vanishes,  to  ^ve  place  to  another  equally  evanescent,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  any  power  by 
the  substance  thus  so  transient  It,  and  all  cotemporaneous  sub- 
stances are  annihilated  at  the  same  instant,  and  give  place  to  others, 
which  as  they  are  immediate  productions  of  creative  power,  must 
receive  all  their  primary  impressions,  and  realise  their  first 
impulses  firom  the  creative  energy ;  and  these  alone  they  ever  feeL 
For  with  the  first  instant  of  existence,  they  are  eone,  and  others 
fill  their  place.  In  fact,  the  position  is  formally  stated,  as  un- 
questionable and  fundamental,  "  that  no  cause  can  produce  effects 
in  a  time  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not ;"  "  uotning  can  exert 
itself  or  operate  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing ;"  an  axiom  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  in  whatever  sense  tnie,  is  cer- 
tainly false  in  that  intended ;  since  it  is  here  expressly  designed  to 
separate  all  present  created  existences  and  their  phenomena  from 
any  efficient  relation  whatever,  either  to  their  antecedents  or  suc- 
cessors. In  fact,  the  axiom  as  thus  employed,  is  contradictorv  to 
any  conceivable  exercise  of  power  by  a  creature ;  for  the  very  idea 
of  power  in  exercise,  is  that  of  an  energy  put  forth  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  it  dwells ;  and  perpetuated  after  the  cessation  of 
the  impulse  in  which  it  originatea. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  of  Edwards  is  directed, 
renders  his  meaning,  if  possible,  yet  more  unquestionable.  He  is 
combating  the  objection  that  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin  goes 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  he  and  we  are  one.  He  urges  that 
^^  the  objection  supposes  there  is  a  oneness  in  created  oeings, 
whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived  down  from  past 
existence,  distinct  from  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can 
be    supposed  to  be  founded    on  divine    constitution.      Which 
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is  demonstrably  false ;  and  therefore  the  objection  wholly  falls  to 
the  ground."  That  is,  since  a  given  existence — a  man  or  a  tree — 
^^  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  is  not  the  same  with  any  past 
existence;  though  it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain 
established  method,"  and  its  identity,  in  successive  periods  of 
time,  is  constituted  by  the  mere  sovereign  establishment  of  God ; 
and  this  divine  constitution  '^  is  the  thing  which  makes  truth  in 
affairs  of  this  nature ;"  it  tollows,  that  the  same  authority  can  de- 
cree ns  to  be  one  with  Adam ;  and  such  decree  shall  make  this  to 
be  truth  in  the  case — shall  make  us  to  be  really  one  with  him. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
opinions,  with  doctrines  which  are  maintained  by  Edwards,  in 
other  parts  of  his  works.  Inconsistency  is  the  common  character- 
istic of  error.  And  we  are  not  interested  in  these,  as  the  senti- 
ments of  Edwards ;  so  much,  as  that  they  are  the  principles  which, 
put  forth  with  the  authority  of  his  great  name,  have  revolutionized 
the  theology  of  New  England. 

The  scheme  has  an  air  of  piety,  by  which  Edwards  was  be- 
trayed. It  seems  to  honor  God,  by  making  things  dependent  on 
him,  in  the  most  absolute  and  intimate  manner.  It  in  reality  dis- 
honors him ;  denying  his  power,  his  truth  and  his  holiness.  It 
limits  his  power,  by  assuming  that  he  cannot  create  a  substance 
endowed  with  true  perpetuated  power.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  doctrine 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  real  existence  of  creation  at  all.  ^^  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  What  is 
meant  by  this  statement?  It  asserts  the  production  of  substances, 
of  given  form,  and  other  specific  attributes.  These  attributes  are 
powers,  which  we  intuitively  attribute  to  the  substances.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  minds — such  the  impress  stamped  upon 
them,  by  the  Creator,  that  we  universally,  necessarily,  and  imme- 
diately, identity  the  effects  which  we  find  attaching  to  a  substance, 
with  powers  which  we  attribute  to  it  as  of  its  essence,  constituting 
it  an  eflicient  cause  of  these  effects.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  in  so  doing  enumerate  these 
powers  or  properties,  we  are  told  in  respect  to  each  one — "  It  is 
nothing  but  a  continued  immediate  efSciency  of  God,  according  to 
a  constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish."  By  the  time 
the  description,  and  the  application  of  this  principle  is  completed, 
the  creation  has  vanished ;  there  remains  nothing  but  the  power  of 
God,  putting  into  operation,  (^^  we  speak  as  a  man  ")  a  series  of 
phantasmagoria,  for  the  deception  of  the  observer !  Nay,  here 
again  the  principle  follows  us.  If  its  testimony  is  adequate  to  set 
aside  all  our  intuitive  apprehensions,  so  as  even  to  overthrow  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  real  and  continuous  existence 
and  identity,  through  the  successive  periods  of  our  life,  there  is  no 
reason  that  can  be  assigned,  why  we  should  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
that  same  consciousness,  to  the  reality  of  our  present  exi8tence.If 
84 
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all  effects  are  to  be  referred  to  Ood  as  the  sole  and  immediate 
cause,  so  must  ^e  self-consciousness  which  we  realuEe ;  and  be- 
fore we  are  aware,  oar  conscious  spirit  is  robbed  of  existence— 
the  universe  is  blotted  out — and  nothing  renaains,  after  the  inncl^ 
has  wrought,  but  God,  and  the  phenomena  of  his  existence  I  His 
word  testifies  that  he  has  formed  a  creation.  It  declares  that  he  has 
given  to  his  creatures  powers  to  be  exercised  by  them — to  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  powers,  for  the  right  use  of  which  they  must 
account  to  him.  We  are  assured,  that  having  finished  the  ereatioDy 
God  rests  from  all  his  works.  (Gen.  3:  2, 8.  Heb.  4:  4.)  The  in- 
delible conviction  of  the  potentialitj  of  our  own  nature,  and  that 
of  all  the  creatures,  is  enstamped  by  the  hand  of  God  on  the  soul 
of  man.  Upon  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  these  powers  hj  us,  and 
all  moral  agents,  are  suspended  the  destinies  of  etemity^.  The 
alternative  is,  the  rejection  of  all  this  testimony,  or,  of  the  theory 
in  question. 

in  fact,  here  we  have  that  form  of  pantheism,  which  makes 
God  the  only  real  existence ;  of  which  the  universe  of  mind  and 
matter  is  the  phenomenon.  We  know  nothing  of  substances,  except 
their  properties  or  powers ;  and  if  these  be  referred  to  God  as  tne 
immediate  cause,  there  is  nothing  left,  of  which  to  predicate 
existence. 

This  doctrine,  again,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  holiness 
of  God.  If  it  be  so  that  God  is  ^^  the  only  cause  of  natural  effects,'' 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  other  author  of  sin.  He  has  said,  that  it 
is  that  abominable  thing  which  he  hates.  He  has  declared  that  he 
is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day ;  and  that  although  be  has  no 

Eleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  unto 
im  and  live^ — although  he  afflicts  not  willingly,  yet  he  will  visit  the 
workers  of  iniquity  with  a  fearful  destruction ;  snares,  fire,  and 
brimstone,  an  horrible  tempest — this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their 
cup.  He  has  shown  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  by  the  fearful  tide  of 
inaignation,  which  was  poured  on  the  head  of  his  own  beloved 
Son,  when  our  iniquities  were  laid  upon  him.  Yet  in  contradic« 
tion  to  all  this,  the  doctrine  in  question  involves,  immediately  and 
unavoidably,  tiie  conclusion  that  so  far  from  beiug  hateful  to  God, 
he  is  the  efficient  and  only  cause  of  every  sin  of  every  creature. 

We  have  incidentally  stated  that  Edwards  avoids  this  conclu- 
sion, by  the  distinction  between  a  privative  and  a  positive  cause. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  "  in  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man, 
there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infused, 
im/plcmted^  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive 
cause  or  influence  whatever,  either  from  God  or  the  creature ;  or 
of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of 
evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any  thing  properly  positive."  He  dis- 
tinguishes in  man  two  sets  of  principles — those  which  are  ^^  in- 
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separably  connected  with  mere  human  natnre,"  and  certain 
*'  superior  principles  that  were  spiritual,  holy  and  divine,  wherein 
consisted  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and 
tme  holiness."  "When  man  sinned,  and  broke  God's  covenant, 
and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart." 
**  So  light  ceases  in  a  room,  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn ;  and 
thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption,  and 
ruin."  "  It  were  easy  to  show  how  every  lost  and  depraved  dispo- 
sition of  man's  heart  would  naturally  arise  from  this  prwcUive 
ori^al ;  if  here  were  room  for  it." 

This  is  an  entirely  inadequate  view  of  the  nature  of  corruption 
and  sin.  Every  creature  of  God,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  his  creature, 
is  perfectly  good.  All  its  attributes  and  functions,  and  all  their 
moral  exercises  are  good.  And  if  any  creature  be  stripped  of  one 
half  of  these,  still  will  it  be  good.  Take  the  case  of  Adam.  He 
was  not  endowed  with  one  set  of  attributes  by  which  he  was  con- 
stituted a  man ;  and  another,  by  which  he  was  a  holy  being.  Take 
from  him  those  faculties,  in  the  ri^ht  exercise  of  which  he  dis- 

Elayed  the  ima^e  of  his  spotless  Maker,  and  in  so  doing  you  rob 
im,  not  so  much  of  holiness,  as,  of  humanity.  His  holiness  con- 
sisted in  a  right  tendency  and  exercise  of  the  moral  powers  with 
which  he  was  endowed  ;  and  his  apostasy  and  corruption  was  the 
reverse.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  daily  actions  of  men  ;  the  charac- 
ter is  determined  not  by  the  nature  or  quantity,  but  the  object  of 
the  exercises  and  aifections.  Hatred  itself,  however  intense,  is  not 
sin ;  unless  directed  to  a  wrong  object.  God  and  all  holy  beings 
hate  sin,  with  perfect  hatred.  Love«  even,  has  in  itself  no  virtue, 
except  as  it  is  bestowed  aright.  The  wicked  are  lovers ;  but 
"  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God,"  and  therefore 
hateful  to  God.  Corruption  and  sin,  then,  do  not  proceed  from  a 
privative  cause ;  but  from  the  movement  of  the  moral  powers  in 
wrong  direction.  Here  it  is  unavoidable  that  we  recognize  a  posi- 
tive cause,  which  has  turned  the  moral  powers  of  man  into  devious 
paths ;  making  him  to  love  sin,  and  hate  holiness,  and  the  Holy 
One.  And  shall  we  admit  that  the  blessed  God  is  in  any  form  the 
author  of  this  apostasy  ?  Shall  we  for  one  moment  tolerate  the 
suggestion  that — privative  or  positive — he  is  its  only  cause?  "  Let 
no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  But 
every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts 
and  enticed."    James  1: 13, 14. 

It  will  be  said  that  Edwards  asserts  expressly — and  truly,  if  the 
words  be  taken  in  a  certain  sense — that  "  only  God's  loitharatotnffj 
as  it  was  highly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel 
man,  being,  as  it  were,  driven  away  by  his  abominable  wicked- 
ness, and  men's  natural  principles  being  l^t  to  themselves^  this  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on 
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sinning  against  God."  "  Now  for  Gkxl  so  far  to  have  the  diapoBal 
of  this  affair,  as  to  withhold  those  inflaences  without  which  naiwn 
will  be  corrupt  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  ^."  True ;  bat  of 
what  YaJae  are  such  statements ;  when  the  author  hasteuB  to  pro- 
testy  that  by  nature  he  means  the  power  of  God ;  and  the  course 
of  nature,  ^^  tibe  established  method  and  order  of  erents,  settled 
and  limited  by  divine  wisdom,"  ^^  the  continued  immediate  effici- 
ency of  God  '^!  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  expressly  repudiates 
any  defence,  which  supposes  any  power  in  the  sinner  apart  nom  the 
immediate  agency  of  God — any  cause  but  God. 

In  fact,  should  we  allow  the  validity  of  Edwards'  distinction 
between  a  privative  and  a  positive  cause,  yet  upon  his  theory  of 
causation,  the  objection  of  W  hitbj  applies  witn  crushing  force : 
^'  In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers, 
ccMsa  deadens  J  in  rebiM  neoeasariisj  ad  oausam  efficiena  rMueen- 
da  est  In  things  necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced 
to  the  efficient'^  If  there  be  no  cause  in  the  creature,  except  the 

Jower  of  G^ — ^if  nature  be  nothing  but  the  established  order  of 
is  agency,  it  matters  not  what  the  form  in  which  the  cause  of  sin 
is  steted,  whether  privative  or  positive ;  it  at  least  is  referred  to 
God  as  its  only  cause.  He  is  supposed  to  have  withheld  from  the 
creature,  powers  essential  to  give  his  actions  a  character  of  holiness ; 
and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  him  impulses  which  necessa- 
rily developed  the  opposite  result  Thus  is  God  made  the  author 
of  sin. 

Edwards'  doctrine  of  identity  stands  or  falls  with  this  theory  of 
causation.  He  supposes  us  shut  up  to  the  alternative  that  the 
cause  of  the  continued  existence  of  a  substance  is  either  '^  the  an- 
tecedent existence  of  the  same  substance,''  or  else  ^Uhe  immediate 
agency,  will  and  power  of  God."  But  the  fact  is  that  the  very 
idea  of  an  effect  is,  something  distinct  from  the  cause,  and  abiding 
after  it.  It  is  something  effected — something  done,  and  so  remain- 
ing. And  the  idea  of  creative  causation  is  that  of  the  production 
of  substance — of  something  that  exists  and  has  powers ;  and  not 
of  mere  transient  shadows.  Such  is  the  scripture  idea  of  creation. 
"  He  spoke  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 
Psalm  33:  9.  The  reason  of  the  present  existence  of  any  creature, 
is  not  then  its  antecedent  existence;  nor  is  it  the  immediate 
agency  of  God.  But  it  now  is,  because  God  at  the  first  made  it; 
gave  it  substance,  and  so  determined  its  continuance ;  and  having 
thus  created  it,  now  sustains  it  by  that  providential  care  in  which 
"he  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  thus  continu- 
ing to  the  creatures  the  same  being  which  he  bestowed  at  first. 
Nor  does  identity  consist  in  an  arbitrary  relation,  determined  by  a 
decretive  act  of  God's  sovereignty,  at  variance  with  the  creative 
plan,  and  contrary  to  the  essential  reality ;  but  in  the  continuous 
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evolution  of  unchanging  forces,  implanted  by  creative  power,  in 
conformity  with  sovereign  wisdom. 

Edwards'  theorj  of  identity,  elaborated  as  it  was,  to  meet  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  determined  the  form  in 
which  he  held  that  doctrine.  His  view  is  that  we  were  not  natively 
one  with  Adam,  in  any  snch  sense  as  would  involve  the  derivation 
of  qualities  and  relations  from  him  ;  since  not  only  at  each  instant 
are  we  new  and  distinct  creations,  emanating  from  the  immediate 
power  of  God — but  in  particular,  the  phenomena  of  generation 
are  nothing  but  the  established  order  in  which  by  his  own  imme- 
diate agency,  and  not  by  any  creative  causation,  he  brings  into 
existence  both  body  and  soul.  Yet  by  the  assertion  of  his  arbitra- 
ry sovereignty,  God  has  put  forth  a  constitution  by  which  the  state 
of  the  case  "  simply  ana  absolutely  considered  "  is  set  aside,  and 
we  are  constituted  one  with  him.  We  do  not  now  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  soundness  of  this  view.  The  relation  however 
which  it  sustains  to  his  doctrine  of  identity,  is  such  that  it  stands 
or  falls  with  that  theory. 

Not  only  was  the  theory  of  Edwards  a  departure  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Reformed   churches  on  this  point,  but  in 
another  respect  he  deviated,  on  a  question  in  itself  of  much  more 
importance.    Whilst  he  retained  the  name,  he  in   reality  denied 
the   doctrine  of  imputation.    He  teaches  our  responsibility  for 
Adam's  sin  to  be,  in  the  order  of  nature,  subsequent  to,  and  based 
upon  our  own  corrupt  assent  to  that  sin.    Thus  he  says :  "  The  first 
being  of  an  evil   disposition  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam^ 
whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fully  as  he  himself  approved  of  it,  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far 
as  to  imply  a  full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  that  first 
sin,  anv  more  than  the  full  consent  of  AdarrCa  own  heart  in  the 
act  of  smning ;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the  imputation  of  his 
sin  to  himself,  but  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.    Indeed  the 
derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  of  AdarrCs  posterity, 
or  rather  the  co-existence  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam^s 
first  rebellion,   in  the  root  and  branches^  is  a  consequence  of  the 
union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  world   has  established  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity  ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the 
imputation  of  his  sin ;  nay,   rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in 
Adam  himself.    The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation 
of  that  sin,  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union ; 
bnt  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition   is  firsts  and  the 
charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  him- 
Belf."*    Again,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  that "  sorrow  and  shame 
are  only  for  personal  sin,"  he  says :  "  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and 
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unheard  of,  that  men  should  be  ashamed  of  things  done  by  others, 
whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.     I  am  sure  it  is  not  ttnsorijh- 
tural;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  *as  fully  consenting 
and  concurring^    Speaking  of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  race 
being  held  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  apostasy,  he  says  that  there 
is  nothing  absurd  in  such  a  union  "  tnily  and  properly  availing  to 
such  a  consequence,    *    *    *    and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent 
of  the  hearts  of  AdmrCa  posterity  to  that  first  apostasy.  And  there- 
fore the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,   merely  because  God 
imputes  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,   and  on 
that  jTOi^nrf  God  imputes  it  to  them."     Again — "The  affair  of 
derivation  of  the  natural  corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
their  consent  to  and  participation  of  the  primitive   and   common 
apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  intermeddled  with,  or  touched,  by  any 
thing  meant  or  aimed  at,  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this 
place  of  Ezekiel ;"  (Ezek.  18: 1-20).    So,  he  speaks  of  the  teach* 
ings  of  the  word  of  God  "  concerning  the  derivation  of  a  depravity 
and  guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity."*    In  these  latter  places « 
the  order  of  enumeration  implies  what  the  others  assert — an  impu- 
tation of  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  because  of  the  actual  corrnptioo, 
which  is  found  in  every  heart.    It  is  not  our  business  to  reconcile 
this  position  with  others  which  Edwards  maintains.    That  this  was 
his  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  seems 
however  unquestionable.    Not  only  does  he  assert  it  again  and 
again,  in  unambiguous  terms,  but  quotes  with  approval  the  state- 
ments of  Stapfer  on  the  subject ;  which  confessedly  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Reformed. 

This  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation — although,  practically,  it 
or  something  similar  is  inevitable,  upon  the  adoption  of  Edwards' 
theory  of  identity — is  irreconcilable  on  logical  principles  with  Uiat 
theory.  If  there  be  no  real  identity  among  things,  except  by  the 
process  which  Edwards  designates  by  the  phrase,  "  divine  consti- 
tution," and  if  by  such  a  constitution  we  and  Adam  are  one,  it 
follows,  that  in  the  same  sense  precisely  in  which  the  sin  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  chargeable  to  him,  subsequently,  it  was 
chargeable  to  us.  But  although  Edwards  was  led  astray,  by  the 
subtletv  of  his  own  philosophy,  his  soul  instinctively  recoiled 
from  his  conclusions,  and  uttered  an  unconscious  but  powerful  pro- 
test against  the  sufficiency  of  his  plea — against  the  adequacy  of  a 
scheme,  which  based  the  whole  tremendous  consequences  involved 
in  original  sin,  upon  a  ground  so  unreal  as  a  divine  constitution, 
transforming  the  lacts,  and  making  things  to  be  absolutely  identical, 
which  were  creatively  and  essentially  distinct.  He  therefore  has 
recourse  to  the  notion  of  mediate  imputation,  to  protect  himself . 
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from  the  difficulties  which  his  theory  had  created.  He  thus  re- 
lieves his  consciousness  respecting  the  rectitude  of  the  scheme 
which  he  had  contrived,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  consistency,  and 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  set  himself  to  defend.  Such  was  the 
consequence  in  the  case  of  Edwards ;  and  such,  or  like  it,  will  be 
the  result,  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  by  recourse  to  any  system  of  arbitrary  construc- 
tions, or  legal  intendments,  upon  anything  short  of  a  real  and 
Dative  inbeing  of  Adam's  posterity  in  him,  as  the  head  and  cause 
of  the  race. 

The  first  advocate  of  the  doctrine  respecting  imputation  which 
was  thus  espoused  by  Edwards,  was  Joshua  de  la  Place,  (Placaeus) 
a  professor  in  the  French  lieformed  Seminary  at  Saumur.  He 
tanght  that  original  sin  consists  solely  in  the  depravity  of  nature, 
which  we  inherit  from  Adam.  And  when  the  French  National 
Synod,  which  met  in  Charenton  in  1644,  condemned  this,  as  a 
heresy  demanding  discipline,  Placaeus  endeavored  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  judgment,  by  distinguishing  between  mediate  and 
immediate  imputation  ;  the  former  consisting  in  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  based  upon  our  corruption  of  nature,  by  which  we 
consent  to  and  approve  that  sin,  thus  becoming  accomplices  after 
the  fact.  This  kind  of  imputation  he  professed  to  admit ;  whilst 
he  rejected  the  idea  of  an  immediate  imputation,  based  upon  the 
relation  in  which  Adam  stood  to  us.*  The  view  thus  taken  by 
Placaeus,  met  with  no  countenance  at  the  time ;  and  in  it  he  haa 
but  few  followers,  until  the  rise  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins.  Of  the 
school  of  the  latter,  Edwards  was  the  real  founder — the  Socrates. 
"As  he  had  rejected  all  of  imputation  but  the  name,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  his  followers  soon  discarded  the  term  itself,  and 
contented  themselves  with  expressing  the  substance  of  his  doc- 
trine in  much  fewer  words,  viz  :  that  God,  agreeably  to  a  general 
constitution,  determined  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  like  him- 
self;  bom  in  his  moral  image,  whether  that  was  good  or  bad."f 

Two  other  doctrines,  occupied  a  conspicuous  and  controlling 
place  in  the  Edwardian  theology.  The  first  is  that  all  holiness  or 
virtue  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence ;  or,  as  expressed  by 
Edwards,  in  'Move  to  being,  as  such  ;"  and  all  sin  in  selfishness. 
The  second  springs  from  this,  and  is  the  optimistic  theory.  II  holi- 
ness consists  in  disinterested  benevolence,  then  God,  as  a  holy  being, 
in  creating  the  universe,  is  bound  to  devise  and  bring  into  existence 
the  best  possible  system — that  which  will  secure  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  the  greatest  number. 

Nor  may  we  here  overlook  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  on  the 
moral  character  of  actions :  '^  One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons 


^Tnrreitin.     Locus  9,  Qu.  9:  4-6: 
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which  are  brought  to  establish  the  forementioned  notions  of 
liberty,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuonsness  of 
the  dispositions  or  acts  of  the  will,  consists  not  in  the  nature 
of  these  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of 
them ;  so  that  if  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  act  of  the  will, 
be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of  the  disposition  or  act  be  not 
our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  in  it ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  will  in  its  inclination  or  acts  be  ever  so  bad, 
yet  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  or  fault,  there  is 
nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  m  it."  "  Now  if  this  matter  bo 
well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mistake,  yea,  a 
gross  absurdity."*  This  assertion  he  vindicates  by  insisting  that 
if  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is  to  be  sought  in  its  cause, 
80  must  it  be  with  that  of  the  cause,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  relation  of  this  position  to  the  doctrine  of  causation  already 
considered  is  obvious.  If  the  creature  be  no  cause,  the  alternative 
is,  that  all  acts,  as  caused  by  the  Holy  One,  are  holy  ;  or  else  that 
the  character  of  our  action  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in 
its  cause.  But  the  argument  is  an  utter  fallacy,  involving  the 
latent  assumption,  that  acts  have  a  subsistence  of  their  own,  apart 
from  that  of  the  agent.  Strictly  speaking,  acts  are  without  any 
moral  character — they  are  not  moral  agents,  subjects  of  law,  or 
responsible  to  justice.  An  act  is  notliing  but  the  agent  acting; 
when  in  common  language  we  speak  of  praise  or  blame  attaching 
to  an  action,  we  in  fact  mean  to  predicate  these  of  the^actor.  The 
reason  therefore  why  the  moral  character  of  an  act  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  it,  but  in  the  cause,  is,  not  that  it  is  an  effect,  but  that  it  has 
no  substance  in  itself;  it  is  a  nonentity,  of  which  moral  resjwnsi- 
bility  is  not  predicable.  The  actor  is  morally  responsible,  and 
from  his  nature,  as  the  cause,  do  his  actions  acquire  their  character; 
or  rather,  of  his  moral  nature  are  his  actions  the  indices  and  types. 
It  is  that  to  which  the  morality  attaches,  and  to  which  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  address  themselves. 

In  this  doctrine  of  Edwards  we  have  the  germ  of  the  "  exe^ 
cise  scheme  "  of  Hopkins — that  all  holiness  and  sin  consists  in 
exercises  or  actions.  In  it,  too,  Edwards  found  the  argument  with 
which  to  vindicate  the  position  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
sin.  The  morality  of  actions  is  not  determined  by  their  cause. 
God  therefore  may  be  the  author  of  men's  sins  although  he  is  the 
Most  Holy.  The  holiness  of  the  cause  does  not  prevent  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  action  ;  since  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  sought  in  its  formal  aspect,  and  not  in  its  source. 

Such  were  the  principles  which — engrafted  by  Edwards  into 
the  theology  of  the  pilgrims — at  once  developed  the  system,  that 
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in  its  various  phases,  was  propagated  by  Hopkins,  Smallej,  the 
younger  Edwards  ,Eramon8,  and  their  associates.  The  logical  pro- 
cess was  brief,  and  simple,  and  the  conclusions  inevitable.  If  the 
creatares  be  no  cause— if  Qtod  is  the  immediate  and  only  cause,  he 
is  the  sole  cause  of  sin,  both  in  Adam  and  us.  If  there  be  no 
powers  in  man's  nature — if  the  phenomena  of  his  existence  and 
life  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  power  of  Gh>d,  there  can  be 
no  native  dispositions  or  tendencies,  of  which  to  predicate  holi- 
iness  or  sin ;  these  can  consist  in  nothing  but  acts.  If  Adam's 
nature  was  not  the  cause  of  his  posterity,  lie  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  depravity ;  God,  the  only  cause,  produces  it  in  them.  If 
there  is  no  real  identity  possible  in  things  which  exist  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  places ;  if  we  are  one  with  Adam  only  by 
^^  constitution  "  and  legal  intendment,  then  his  sin  is  not  truly  ours, 
and  its  punishment  may  not  be  exacted  of  us.  God  may  m  sove- 
rei^ly  act  toward  us  as  he  would  toward  sinners ;  but  the  inflictions 
which  are  visited  upon  us,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  are  without 
privitive  character.  Again,  for  the  same  reason,  Christ  could  not 
so  become  one  with  us,  as  to  be  held  really  accountable  for  our 
sins,  or  be  truly  responsible  for  their  penalty.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  be  so  united  to  him,  as  to  acquire  a  strictly  proprie- 
tary right  in  his  righteousness.  The  consequence  is,  that  Christ's 
atonement  is  viewed  as  made  in  general  for  sin,  and  not  distinc- 
tively for  the  sins  of  his  people ;  and  that  his  work  was  not 
determinate  of  the  redemption  of  any  one ;  but  only  opened  the 
way  for  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  God  should  give  faith. 
Such  were  the  positions  maintained  by  the  earlier  disciples  of  Ed- 
wards. They  at  once  rejected  his  untenable  appeal — untenable 
upon  his  principles  —  to  the  distinction  between  a  positive  and  a 
puritive  cause,  to  account  for  God's  agency  in  the  production  of 
sin ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  all  sinful  actions  to  the 
efficient  agency  of  God.  But  falling  back  upon  the  optimistic 
principle,  they  held  that  since  God  was  bound  to  produce  the  best 
possible  system,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
IS  the  best ;  and  sin  being  found  in  this  system,  it  is  inferred  that 
sin  is  an  incident  of  the  best  system,  and  necessary  to  it.  Sin,  there- 
fore, thus  viewed,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  an  evil ;  and  hence  it  is 
consistent  with  God's  holiness  and  goodness,  to  produce  it.  It  is 
only  evil,  in  that  the  sinner  is  not  actuated  by  any  such  apprehen- 
sions, but  the  reverse.  Retaining  the  old  forms  of  speech,  these 
writers  rejected  utterly  the  old  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and 
justification. 

So  stood  the  "  orthodox  "  theology  of  New  England  at  the  rise 
of  the  school  of  New  Haven.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  first  public  announcement  of  the  organization  of  a  new  school 
ot  theology,  by  the  professors  in  that  institution,  contained  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  optimists  of  the  prevailing  school  to  justify  themselvea 
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in  assuming  that  God  could  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system.     Thus 
did  the  revolting  fatalism,  which  was  involved  in  Edwards'  theory 
of  causation,  inauce  a  recoil  to  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Pelagian  free  will.    The  divines  of  New  Ilaven  found  in 
the  very  heart  of  Edwards'  system  some  of  the  fundamental  and 
most  frightful  features  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius — that  Adam 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  posterity — that  of  consequence  they  were 
not  really  in  him  in  the  covenant — that   his  sin  is  not  theirs,  nor 
its  punishment  visited  on  them — that  depravity  is  not  derived  from 
Adam  by  his  posterity — and  that  all  sin  consists  in  exercise  or  ac- 
tion.   Accepting  these  as  unquestionable  propositions,  and  recoil- 
ing with  just  abhorrence  from  the  idea  that  God  is  the  author  of 
men's  sins,  they  adopted  the  other  alternative  deducible  from  the 
principle,   and  concluded  that  men  are  created  without  moral 
character;  and  that  their  depravity  is  the  result  of  example  and 
circumstances.    Boldly  repudiating  the  system  of  constituted  rela- 
tions and  fictitious  intendments,  by  which  the  Hopkinsians  had 
kept  up  a  semblance  of  orthodoxy,  they  utterly  denied  any  federal 
union  between  us  and  Adam,  or  any  vicarious  relation  between  us 
and   Christ.    Every  man  comes  into  the  world  in  the  same  moral 
and  legal  attitude  as   did  Adam.    Each  one  sins  and  falls  by  his 
own  free  will.     Christ  died — not  as  a  legal  substitute  for  us— a 
vicarious  satisfaction    for   our  sins — but  as  an  exhibition  of  tbe 
love  of  God  to  sinners;  and  a  display  ot  the  evil  of  sin  ;  so  that 
God  may,   consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  forgive 
sin.    The  sinner  is  pardoned,  not  justified — sin  is  forcjiven,  not 
taken  away — and  justice  is  waived,  not  satisfied.  Again,  supposing 
man's  free  will  competent  to  sin  in  spite  of  God,  it  followed  that 
the  same  power  could  cease  to  sin,  independent  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Regeneration    is    therefore  to  be    wrought  by  means  of  moral 
suasion,  and  the  exercise  of  the  unaided  powers  of  man's  own  will. 

Such  is  the  New  Haven  system — in  some  of  its  features  broad- 
ly distinguished  from  old  Hopkinsianisra ;  but  essentially  a 
proper  outgrowth  from  the  stock  of  Edwards.  The  radical  peculi- 
arities of  tiie  Edwardian  system  were  all  incorporated  into  the 
divinity  of  New  Ilaven.  The  rejected  features  had  their  origin  in 
the  impossible  eflbrt  to  reconcile  these  peculiarities  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  orthodox  faith.  Consisting  in  the  preposterous 
doctrine  respecting  identity — the  theory  ot  "  constitutions  "  estab- 
lished by  God,  contrary  to  the  essential  reality — and  the  revolting 
doctrine  concerning  God's  efiiciency  in  producing  sin — their  effect 
was  to  create  an  odium  against  the  Reformed  system,  of  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  essential  elements.  Thus  the  way  was 
prepared,  for  the  rapid  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  unadultera- 
ted Pelagian  ism  of  New  Ilaven. 

We  have  not  paused   to  trace    the  process  of  defection  to 
Socinianism,  which  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  witneseed 
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in  the  east.  Strange  and  incongrnons  as  may  seem  the  association 
with  the  name  of  the  venerated  Edwards,  the  relation  of  that 
apostasy  to  his  principles,  is  unqnestionable.  The  intelligent  reader 
need  but  study  the  systems  above  delineated,  and  notice  the  pro- 
gress of  passing  events  in  the  same  region,  'to  understand  the 
Srocess.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  significance,  that  after  the  younger 
Idwards  had  been  employed  more  than  twenty-five  year8,indoctri- 
nating  the  people  of  New  Haven,  in  the  new  theology,  he  was 
constrained  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  by  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence among  his  people,  of  the  "  liberal  Christianity ''  of  Priestley. 
The  system  of  New  Haven  recognizes  indeed  the  doctrine  of  tne 
Trinity.  But  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  thrust  into  a  corner ;  the 
one  to  exhibit  a  dramatic  display,  and  set  an  example  of  perfect 
humanity,  to  which  the  demigod  of  Arius  were  abundantly  ade- 
quate— the  other  to  testify  for  the  truth,  with  a  demonstration 
which  is  already  perfect,  in  the  word.  As  there  is  no  room  for  an 
omnipotent  Kenewer  and  Sanctifier,  so  there  is  no  need  of  an  infi- 
nite vicarious  sacrifice,  to  justify.  Kthe  leaders  in  the  Socinian  de- 
fection were  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Edwards,  it 
was  in  a  manner  perfectly  m  accordance  with  the  similar  course  of 
the  New  Haven  school.  Entrenched  in  the  false  principles  of 
Edwards'  philosophy,  they  assailed  with  fatal  efiect  that  system  of 
grace,  which  nourished  the  faith,  and  stimulated  the  labors  of  that 
man  of  God. 

A  due  regard  to  the  facts  here  presented,  is  necessary  to  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  as  between  the 
friends  of  the  Reformed  theology,  and  a  large  class  of  the  advo- 
cates of  error.  They  constitute  a  most  instructive  admonition,  of 
the  exceeding  caution  with  which  the  deductions  of  philosophy 
are  to  be  admitted  to  authority,  in  the  sphere  of  theology ;  even 
though  researches  of  profoundest  acumen  be  tempered  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  most  eminent  ^ace.  We  cherish  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  teachings  of  a  souna  philosophy,  in  its  proper  place.  JBut 
in  all  sacred  science,  the  infallible  touchstone,  to  which  every 
thin^  must  be  brought,  is  "  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy.'*  "li 
the  law,  and  to  the  testimony  I" 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake,  to  suppose  that  a  given  opinion, 
because  opposed  by  the  enemies  of  sound  doctrine,  must  therefore 
be  true.  We  have  known  writers,  claiming  to  be  "  orthodox," 
who,  finding  the  idea  of  a  constructive  and  technical  headship  re- 
jected and  denounced  by  Pelagians,  have  been  induced  to  embrace 
it,  under  the  apparent  impression  that  it  is  the  alternative  to  the 
unscriptural  system  of  New  Haven.  Such  is  not  the  alternative. 
With  perfect  consistency  we  repudiate  alike  the  Pelagianism  of  that 
school,  and  the  "  constitutional "  orthodoxy  of  the  Edwardians. 
Whilst  tlie  one  denies  altogether  any  moral  relation  between  us 
and  Adam,  and  the  other  contrives  a  relation  which  is  unreal  and 
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eonstractive,  we,  in  oppoiption  to  both,  aaaeit  a  headship  which  is 
real,  and  not  constitnted ;  native,  and  not  saperimposed ;  a  respon- 
nbiUty  on  acconnt  of  the  sin  of  our  great  fatner,  wnich  is  criminal 
and  not  technical  merely ;  and  the  derivation  from  him  of  a  cormp- 
tion  which  flows  to  ns,  immediately  and  by  necessity  of  nature, 
from  him  the  corrupted  source  of  our  being. 
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Aw.  v.— BRECKINRIDOE*S  THEOLOGY. 

The  Knowledge  of  God^  Oljeotwdy  Considered,  Being  the 
First  Part  of  Theology  cotisidered  as  a  Science  of  Positive 
Truths  both  Inductive  and  Deductive.  By  Robert  J.  Bbeok- 
mRiDGE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary 
at  Danville,  Kentucky.  Non  sine  It^oe.  New  York :  Bobert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1858.    8  vo.,  pp.  680. 

In  the  general  notice  which  we  have  already  taken  of  this 
book,  we  promised,  in  our  present  number,  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  more  distinct  consideration.  That  promise  we  proceed  to 
redeem. 

Dr.  B.  has  been  so  eminently  a  man  of  action,  and  the  im- 
pression so  widely  prevails  that  action  and  speculation  demand 
intellects  of  different  orders,  that  a  very  general  apprehension  was 
entertained,  when  this  work  was  announced  as  in  press,  that  it  was 
destined  to  be  a  failure.  Few  could  persuade  themselves  that  the 
great  debater  was  likely  to  prove  himself  a  great  teacher — that  he 
who  had  been  unrivalled  in  the  balls  of  ecclesiastical  legislation 
should  be  equally  successful  in  the  halls  of  theological  science. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  the  fear.  Those  qualities  of  mind 
which  enable  a  man  to  become  a  leader  in  any  great  department 
of  action  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  ensure  success  in  every 
department  of  speculation.  Thought  and  action  are  neither  con- 
tradictories nor  opposites.  On  the  contrary,  thought  is  the  soul  of 
action,  the  very  life  of  every  enterprise  which  depends  on  prin- 
ciple and  not  on  policy.*^  It  is  the  scale  upon  which  thethinKing 
is  done  that  determines  the  scale  upon  which  measures   are  pro- 

{'ected  and  parried  out.  Bacon  was  none  the  less  a  philosopher 
because  he  was  a  great  statesman,  aud  the  highest  achievements 
of  Greek  ffenius  were  among  those  who  were  as  ready  for  the 
tented  field  as  the  shades  of  the  Academy.  The  small  politician, 
the  brawling  demagogue,  the  wire-worker  in  elections,  the  in- 
triguing schemer  and  the  plausible  manager  can  never  succeed  in 
any  wiQk  of  meditation  ;  not  because  they  are  men  of  action,  but 


^NoQ  riribus  aut  reloeitatibae  aut  celeritate  corporam,  res  magtiae  gerantar,  fdd 
eonailio^aiioioritate,  lenfiantia.    Cio.  de  Seoect.  e.  6. 
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because  they  are  incapable  of  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  called 
action.     Restlessness   and  action  are  no  more  synonymous  than 
friskiness  and  business — and  the  interminable  piddler,  the  mise- 
rable maggot  of  society  that  can  never  be  still  for  a  moment  might 
just  as  well  be  confounded  with  the  industrious  citizen  as  the  man 
of  tricks  with  the  man  of  action.     He  who  is  able  to  embody  great 
thoughts  in  achievements  suitable  to  their  dignity,  he  who  can 
think  illustrious  deeds  is  precisely  the  man  who  will  think  most 
forcibly  in  fitting  words.     Actions  and  words  are  only   different 
expressions  of  the   same    energy   of  mind,   and  the   thought  in 
language  has  generally  preceded  the  thought  in  deeds.  CSouvinced 
that  the  popular  impression  in  regard  to  the  incompatibility  of 
action  and  speculation  was  a  vulgar  prejudice,  we  were  prepared 
to  anticipate  from  Dr.  B.  in  the  field  of  speculative  theology,  as 
brilliant  success  as  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  counsel.     We  ex- 
pected to  find  the  same  essential  qualities  of  mind,  the  same  grasp 
of  thought,  vigor  of  conception,  power  of  elucidation   and  skill 
in  evolution.     We  dreaded  no  failure.     We  should  not  have  been 
disappointed  at  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  composition, 
nor  occasional  looseness  of  expression,  nor  such  bold  metaphors 
and  animated  tropes  as  belong  to  the  speech  rather  than  tbeessaj. 
We  knew  that  Ilorace's  precept  had  not  been  observed  as  to  the 
time  that  the  work  had  been  kept  under  the  eye.     Blemishes  at- 
taching to  it  as  a  work  of  art  we  were  not  unprepared  to  meet 
with,  but  we  were  certain  that  the  thoughts  would  be  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  with  whom  thinking   had  been  something  more  than 
musing ;  the  system,  the  system  of  one  who  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  sport  with  visions.     We  expected  to  see  the  truth  in  bold 
outline  and  harmonious  proportion,  the  truth  as  God  has  revealed 
and  the  renewed  soul  experiences  it,  clearly,  honestly,  completely 
told.     That  Dr.  B.  has  realized  our  expectations  seems  to  be  the 
general  verdict  of  the  public.    The   work  has  been  received  with 
unwonted  favour.    It  has  been  praised  in  circles   in  which  we 
suspect  the  author's   name   has   been   seldom   pronounced  with 
approbation.     We  have  seen  but  a  single  notice  of  it  in  which 
censure  has  been  even  hinted  at,  and  that  was  in  reference  to  a 
point  in  which  the  work  is  entitled  to  commendation.    We  allude 
to  the  place  to  which  it   consigns  the  argument  from  final  caoses 
for  the  being  of  a  God.  That  argument  as  it  is  presented  in  modern 
systems  of  rfatural  Theology,  is  not  only   inconclusive  but  per- 
nicious.   The  God  that  it  gives  us  is  not  the  God  tliat  we  want. 
It  makes  the  Deity  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  finite  causes,  and 
from  the  great   Creator  of  the  universe  degrades  him  to  the  hw 
and  unworthy  condition  of  the  huge  mechanic  of  the  world.    For 
aught  that  appears  matter  might  have  been  eternal,  its  properties 
essential  attributes  of  its  nature;  and  lie  may  have  acquired  Rk 
knowledge  of  it  and  them  by  observation  and  experience  aa  we 
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acquire  ours.     His  power  may  only  be  obedience  to  laws  which 
He  has  inductively  collected  ;  as  knowledge  on  our  part,  according 
to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  is  the  measure  of  our  power.    The 
argument  turns  on  the  arrangement  of  things.     Its  depth  lies  in 
the  illustrations  of  general  order  and  special  adaptation  which  the 
universe  supplies.    It  does  not  follow  that  God  made  the  thinga 
which  He  has  arranged.     He  who  uses  this  argument  cither  col- 
lects in   the  conclusion   more  than  he  had  in  the  premises,  or 
he  limits  the  finite  and  conditions  the  unconditioned.    Surely  no 
intelligent  advocate  of  Theism  can   be  content  with  a  result  like 
this.    The  true  place  for  the  consideration  of  final  causes  is  just 
where  Dr.  B.  has  put  them,  in   forming  from  the  works  of  God 
some  conception  of  His  nature  and  perfections.    Given  a  Creator^ 
we  can  then  deduce  from  the  indications  of  design  that  He  is  an 
intelligent  and  spiritual  being;  and  this  is  the  light  in  which,  until 
Scotch   psychology  had  almost  succeeded  in  banishing  from  the 
halls  of  philosophy  metaphysical  speculations,  all  the  great  masters 
had  regarded  this   argument.     The  schoolmen  use  it  to  illustrate 
the  intelligence^  not  the  being  of  God.    That,  they  rested  on  a 
very  diflerent  aspect  of  the  great  question  of  causation.     Howe 
elabor^itely  demonstrates  a  Creator  before  he  comes  to  Wisdom  or 
Design.    The  process  is  instructive  through  which  this  argument 
has  come  to  be  invested   with  the  importance  which  is  now  con- 
ceded to  it;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  mind  is  all  along  preoc- 
cupied with  the  notion  of  a  Creator,  if  it  received  its  impressions 
of  God  from  the  study  of  final  causes  alone,  we  should  soon  see 
that  the  God  of  contrivances  was  not  the  God   in  whom  we  live 
and  move.     Creation,  as  a  mysterious  fact,  putting  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Being,   beyond  the  category   of  all 
finite  causes,    removing  God  immeasurably  from  the  sphere  of 
limited  and  conditioned  existence,  is   indispensable  to  any  just 
conceptions  of  His  relations  and  character.     Hence  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  represent  the  ever  living  Jehovah  as  distinguishea  from 
all  false  deities  by  his  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.    This 
is  His  memorial  throughout  all  generations.     He  is  not  an  archi- 
tect of  signal  skill  and  gigantic  power  who  works  materials  ready 
to  his  hand,   and  the   qualities  of  which  He  has   mastered  from 
long  and  patient  observation,  but  by  a  single  exercise  of  will  He 
gives  being  to  all  the  substances  that  exist  with  all  their  proper- 
ties and  laws,  and  arranges  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
best  illustrate  His  knowledge,  wisdom  and  omnipotence.    The 
finite  is  dependent  on  Him  for  its  being  as  well  as  its  adjust- 
ments, and  Providence  is  a  continued  exercise  of  the  energies  of 
creative  power  and  love. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  book  itself.  Dr.  Breckinridge 
treats  theology  as  the  knowledge  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  his 
aim    is    ^^  to  demonstrate,  classify    and    expound    those    mani- 
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feetations  of  the  Divine  Being,  from  which  this  knowledge  is 
derived.  These  manifestations  are  Creation,  Providence,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  the  Sacred  Scriptores,  and 
the  Self-conscious  Existence  of  the  Hnman  Sonl.  The  grand  de- 
partments of  theoloffj,  that  is,  the  great  topics  of  which  it  treats, 
are,  Gh>d  Himself;  the  Ood-man  who  is  the  mediator  between  God 
and  men ;  and  Man  himself  in  his  self-conscious  existence,  as  cre- 
ated and  re-created  br  Ood.  The  system  of  truth  which  Dr.  R 
has  developed  from  these  sources  and  digested  under  these  heads, 
is  that  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  life  of  the  chnrdh  -—  that 
which  constituted  the  ancient  creed  and  has  been  embodied  in 
modem  confessions  an^articularly  in  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Dr.  B.  makes  no  claims  to  noveltv  in  doctrines. 
He  has  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock.  Satisfied  with  the  old, 
he  has  sought  no  new  Gospel,  and  one  of  his  chief  merits  is  that 
he  has  presented  the  ancient  truths  of  salvation  with  a  fresbnesS| 
an  unction  and  a  power  which  vindicate  to  them  the  real  charac- 
ter ot  a  Gkrapel.  W  hat  he  claims  as  his  own — ^^  that  which  makes 
the  work  individual "  —  is  ^^  the  conception,  the  method,  the 
digestion,  the  presentation,  the  order,  the  impression  of  the 
whole."  In  these  respects  he  thinks  he  has  rendesed  some  servioe 
to  the  cause  of  theology,  which,  in  common  with  Aristotle^  he 
pronounces  to  be  **  the  noblest  of  all  sciences."  As  these  are  the 
points  in  reference  to  which  he  wishes  his  success  or  failure  to  bo 
estimated,  it  is  but  fair  to  him  that  his^critics  should  try  him  on 
his  own  chosen  ground. 

What,  then,  is  "  the  conception  "  of  the  book  ?  Surely  not 
the  definition  of  theology,  which  is  neither  new,  nor  even  logi- 
cally exact.*^  It  is  rather  the  ^reat  idea  which  enriches  tne 
whole  plan  and  furnishes  the  model  after  which  the  whole  work 
has  been  fashioned.  This  is  both  original  and  grand.  Let  us 
explain  ourselves.  Theological  truth  may  be  contemplated  abso- 
lutely, as  it  is  in  itself;  relatively,  as  it  is  in  its  effects;  and 
elenchtically,  in  its  contrasts  to  error.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  thought;  in  the  second,  of  experience;  and 
in  the  third,  of  strife.  The  result  in  the  first  case,  is  a  doctrine ;  in 
the  second,  a  life;  in  the  third  a  victory.  In  the  first  case,  the 
mind  speculates ;  in  the  second  it  feels ;  in  the  third  it  refutes. 


*What  we  mean  is,  that  it  h  too  narrow.  '  *  The  knowledge  of  Gk>d  UDto  m/v0* 
^•OA** defines  only  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  or  what  Owen  calLi,  evangelic  tbeologj,  aad 
cannot,  without  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  terms,  be  made  to  embrace  the 
rcligiou  of  the  unfallen  .  Oalviii*s  girea  theology  a  wider  sense,  comprehending  both 
the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of  grace.  It  ia,  in  his  riew,  that  knowledge  ol 
Ood  which  is  productive  of  piety.  Neque  enim  Deum,  proprie  loquendo,  oognoeci  dice« 
mus,  ubi  nulla  est  religio,  ^nec  pietas.  Lib.  1,  c.  2,  g  1.  Theology,  considered  as  a 
body  of  speculative  truth,  may  very  properly  be  defined,  as  the  science  of  tnia 
religion. 
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Tho  first,  Dr.  B.  calU  Mective  theology.*  We  should  prefer  to 
style  it  abatractive  or  ciosolute^  as  indicating  more  precisely  the 
absence  of  relations.  The  second,  he  entitles  awjectwe.  We 
ehoald  prefer  the  epithet  concrete^  as  definitely  expressing  the 
kind  of  relation  meant.  The  third,  he  denominates  relative.  We 
prefer  the  old  name,  polemic  or  critical^  as  more  exactly  defining 
the  kind  of  relation  whicli  is  contemplated.  These  three  aspects 
embrace  the  whole  system  of  theoretical  theology,  and  upon  the 

frinciple  that  the  science  of  contraries  is  one,  and  that  truth  is 
etter  understood  in  itself  by  being  understood  in  its  contrasts, 
controversial  and  didactic  Divinity  are  in  most  treatises  combined. 
The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  B.'s  method  is  that  he  has  separated  them  ; 
sod  not  only  separated  them,  but  separated  the  consideration  of 
the  truth  in  itself,  from  the  consideration  of  it  in  its  efiects.  The 
"conception"  or  idea  which  suggested  this  departure  from  the 
ordinary  method  was  the  intense  conviction  of  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  the  Divine  system  contemplated  simply  as  an  object  of 
speculation.    The  author  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  presented  in  its 


*We  CAnnot  altogether  approve  of  the  eelection  of  the  terms,  objective  and  subjective  ^ 
to  denote  different  parte  of  a  scientific  treatise.    Science  is  subjective,  only  when  con- 
•tderedas  the  actual  possession   of  the  mind  that  knows;  it  indicates  a  babit,  and  i^ 
habit  under  the  formal  notion  of  inhering  in  some  subject,  or  person.     It  is  mine  or 
yours,  and  subjective  only  as  inhering  in  you  or  me.    The  very   moment  you  represent 
it  in  ihoug*it,  it  becomes  to  the  thinker  objective^  though  as  existing  in  the  person  who 
has  itfe  it  is  still  subjective.    If  even  the  possessor  should  make  it  a  matter  of  reflectioo 
it  becomes  to  him,  in  this  relation,  objective.     The  thing  known  or  the  thing  thought, 
whether  it  be  material,  or  a  mode  of  mind,  is  always  the  object;  the  mind  knowing 
and  ander  the  formal  relation  of  knowing,  is  always  the  subject.     Hence  theology  sub^ 
jectiwelj  considered,  or  the  knowledge  of  God  subjectively  considered,  can  mean  nothing, 
ID  strict   propriety  of  speech,  but  the  personal  piety  of  each   individual  thereiu  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  bis  own  soul.     It  is  subjective  only  as  it  exists  in  him.     To  a 
third  pereoQ  who  speculates  upon  it  and  examines  its  laws  and  operations,  it  is  surely 
objective.    Hvery  scientific  treatise,   therefore,   must  deal  with  its  topics,   even  when 
they  are  mental  states  and  conditions,  objectively.    There  is  no  way  of  considering  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  by  objectifying  it.     And  this  accords  precisely  with  the  usage  of 
the  terms  among  theological  writers.    By  objective  theology  they  mean  Divine   truth 
SfStematically  exhibited.     By  subjective  theology^  holy  habits  and  dispositioas  considered 
aa  in  the  aouls  of  the  faithful.      The  first  they  also  call  abstract,  and  the  second  con« 
Crete— to  convey  the  idea  that,  in  the  one  ca5)e,  truth  was  contemplated  apart  from  its 
inheaion;  >o  the  other,  in  connection  with  its  inhesion,  or  under  iiv  notion  of  its  inhe- 
sion Id  the  subject.    We  give  an  example  from  Turretin  and  a  reference  to  Owen : 

Theologia    supernaturalis    consideratur,    vel  syHeinatice  prout   notat  compagem 

doctrine  Mlutaris  de  Deo  et  rebus  divinis  ex  Scriptura  expressse,  per  modum  disci- 

plinsD  alicujus  in  sua  prsecepta  certa  methodo  dispositae,  que  et  ab»tractiva  et  objectiva 

dicitur ;  vel  habitwUiter ^  et  per  modum  habitus  in  intellectu  residentis,  et  eoneretiva  et 

nUiffseHva  vocatur.  Loc.  Prim.,  Qaaest.  2,  g  8. 

CL  Owen's  Theologoumena,  Lib,  I  c.  S. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  remark  of  Sir  William  Hamilton :  *'An  art  or  science  is  said 
to  be  o^eeHve^  when  considered  simply  as  a  system  of  speculative  truths  or  practical 
mlea,  bat  without  respect  of  any  actuzil  possessor ;  subjective  when  considered  as  a  habit 
of  kDOwledge,  or  a  dexterity  inherent  in  the  mind,  either  vaguely  of  any,  or  precisely 
of  this  or  that  possessor.'*  Rcid,  p.  808,  note.  We  think  the  terms  abstract  aud 
tomerete^  though  usually  employed  synonymously  with  sobjeciive  and  objective,  as  leas 
Uabie  to  be  misunderstood. 
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own  majestic  proportionB,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  with- 
draw the  gaze  of  the  spectator  from   the  splendid  temple.    There 
should  be  no  contrast  of  a  rude  hut  or  dingy  walls  offending  the 
eye — the  temple  should  speak  for  itself.     Contrasts  here  would 
diminish  instead  of  increasing  the  effect — ^they  would  distract  the 
attention  and  dissipate  the  impression.     Dr.  B.  has  undertaken 
to  rear  ttie  temple  of  Divine  truth — to  place  it,  like  the  splendid 
edifice  of  Solomon  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  to  leave   it  alone 
to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  mind  which  conceived  it  and  in  which 
its  noble  image  dwelt  from  eternity.    He  would  have  it  stand 
before  us  in  colossal  majesty,  and  as  each  pillar,  capital,  wall  and 
stone  were  surveyed,  and  as  the  overpowering  impression  of  the 
whole  structure  was  taken  in,  he   would  have  no  other  direction 
given  to  those  who  questioned   whether  this    were  a  building  of 
God,  but  look  a/round.    The  thing  speaks  for  itself.     It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  an  infinite  mind  which  nothing  but  wilful  blindness  can 
fail  to  read.    This  is  the  conception.     The  Gospel  is  its  own  wit- 
ness.    And  to  present  the  Gospel  so  as  to  make  each   proposition 
vindicate  itselt  by  its  own  inherent  excellence  and  its   relative 
place  and  importance  in  the  whole  system — is  the  best  argument 
for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.     Each  part  is  a  testimony  to 
Divine  wisdom,  and  the  united  whole  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
Divine  glory.     Dr.  B.  has  accordingly  endeavoured  to  catch^the 
image  from  the  glass  of  the  Divine  word,  to  collect  the  scattered 
rays,  and  to  present  them  in  a  picture  of  Divine  and   ineffable 
effulgence.     He  has  assumed  that  truth  must  justify  itself,    that 
it  must  stand  in  its  own   light  and  that  the   best  way   to  be  im- 
pressed and  enamoured  with  it,  is  to  look  at  it.     As  the  daughter 
of  God,  her  hi^^h  and  heavenly  lineage  is  traced   in  her  features. 
Her  looks  certify  her  truth.     Vera  incessu  patuit  Dea.     Tliis  con- 
ception in  itself  is  not  new,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  faith. 
But  to  make  it  the  regulative  principle  of  a  tlieological  system  is 
peculiar  to  Dr.  B.     To  fashion  his  whole  course  of  instruction  so 
as  to  present  in    simple   and  just   proportions  the  whole  body  of 
Divine  truth  ;  to  leave  that  truth  to  its  own   inherent   power   of 
self-vindication  ;  to   make   it  a  spectacle  or  rather  an    image    of 
transcendent   beauty  and   glory,  the  very  reflection  of  the  perfecj 
tions  of  God,  to  be  gazed  at  with  admiration,  devotion  and  awe  ; 
this   never  entered  into  the  mind   of  any    system-maker   before. 
The  conception,  in  this  form,  is   beyond  all   controversy,  original. 
With  others,  it  has  entered   as  an  element  of  devotion,  or  a  topic 
of  sermons.      With  Dr.  B.  it  is  the   life  and  soul    of  a  scientific 
method — the  last  man,  from  whom,  according  to  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  such  a  result  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  liero  of  an  hundred  fluids,  with  the   wounds  and  bruises  and 
scars  of  the  conflict  scattered  thick  over    his   person,  ever  ready, 
like  the  war-horse  in  Job,  to  snuff  the  breeze  of  battle,  could  hardly 
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have  been  expected  to  delight  in  the  calm  visions  of  peaceful  con- 
templation. The  thing  does  him  infinite  honour.  It  shows  where 
his  oeart  is ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  surmises  of  enemies, 
it  puts  beyond  doubt,  that  his  polemics  have  been  the  reflection 
of  an  earnest  faith — that  his  rest  in  the  truth,  bis  abiding  and 
satisfying  sense  of  its  preciousness,  have  been  the  secrets  of  his 
zeal  in  its  defence.  He  has  not  fought  for  sect  or  distinction  ;  he 
has  fought  for  the  glory  of  God.  BLe  had  a  treasure  in  the  house, 
and  therefore,  defended  it  with  might  and  main.  There  is  a 
polemic  who  fights  for  glory  or  for  party  ;  such  a  combatant  knows 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  There  is  another  polemic, 
who  fights  only  for  the  honour  of  his  God  and  his  Saviour;  this 
man  only  witnesses  a  good  confession,  and  treads  in  the  footsteps 
of  Jesus  and  the  martyrs.  We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  Dr. 
B.'s  theological  method  is  a  proof,  in  another  aspect  of  the  matter, 
of  the  singleness,  intensity  and  earnestness  of  his  character. 
What  he  does,  he  does  with  his  might.  Where  he  loves,  he  loves 
with  his  whole  soul ;  when  he  hates,  he  hates  with  equal  cordi- 
ality ;  and  when  he  fights,  he  wants  a  clear  field  and  nothing  to 
do  but  fight.  He  has  arranged  his  system  so  as  to  concentrate 
his  energies  upon  each  department — to  do  but  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  to  do  it  heartily  and  well.  In  the  first  part  he  gives 
himself  to  meditation  and  contemplates  truth  with  undisturbed 
and  admiring  gaze;  in  the  second,  he  gives  himself  to  action, 
and  girds  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  for  the  Divine  life ;  in  the 
third,  he  buckles  on  his  armour  and  has  an  ear  for  nothing  but 
the  trump  of  war.  His  method  is  the  picture  of  the  man  ;  and 
his  book,  in  another  sense  than  that  of  Milton,  is  ^^  the  precious 
life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,"  and  "  preserves,  as  in  a  vial,  the 
purest  eflicacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  it." 
We  doubt  whether  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  B.,  so  single  and  in- 
tense, could  have  written  successfully  on  any  other  plan. 

The  topics,  we  have  seen,  which  he  considers  as  making  up  the 
science  of  theology  are  God,  Man,  and  the  Mediator — in  this 
division  differing,  in  form  more  than  in  substance,  from  those 
who,  like  Calvin,  refer  every  thing  to  only  two  heads,  God  and 
Man.  The  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  his  topics  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  wholly  original.  If  it  did  not  bear  such  evident  traces 
of  havingsprung  from  the  author's  own  cogitations,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  he  had  borrowed  the  hint  from  one  or  two 
passages  in  Calvin's  Institutes.  The  clue  to  his  plan  is  the 
method  of  the  Spirit  in  the  production  of  faith.  He  has  copied 
in  his  systematic  exposition  of  Divine  knowledge  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure in  imparting  it.  As  the  Spirit  first  convinces  us  of  our 
sin  and  misery  and  shuts  us  up  to  despair  as  to  any  human 
grounds  for  relief,  so  Dr.  B.  begins  with  a  survey  of  man  in  his 
individual  and  social  relations,  and  demonstrates  that  his  ruin  is 
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univ^rtAl  and  irremediable.  As  the  Spirit  revivet  tt  If  «nllghA- 
eoiiig  onr  tninds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  iHspilwB  us  lASk 
hope  from  the  revelation  of  the  Oroes,  so  Dr.  B.  next prooeada  to 
consider  the  Mediator  in  His  Person,  States,  Offices,  aiia  wondeiM 
Work ;  and  shows  Uiat  the  provisions  of  grace  are  ^vmAy  adeqwia 
and  more  than  adequate  t6  repair  the  ruins  of  the  ndL  And  as 
in  Christ  we  know  God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  Hie  can  be  a 
God  to  US,  or  the  sonl  can  rest  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
excellencies,  so  Dr.  B.  makes  the  Divine  character,  perfeeticnaad 
glory  the  cnlminating  point  of  his  scheme.  He  begina  witk  Maa 
and  ends  with  Gknl  to  whom  he  is  condncted  through  the  Media- 
tor.  To  each  of  these  subjects,  a  book  is  devotM.  Then,  in 
another  bo^i  all  the  sogrees  of  onr  knowled^  of  God  ara  copseea* 
tiv^jHSOmrdered,  ^StnftlrdHn&tise  closes  with  a  fifth  book  whick 
brings  ns  back  to  the  point  mm  which  we  started,  and  enconntos 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  preceding  discussion  those  great  prob> 
lems  of  religion  which  grow  ont  "^the  relations  of  the  finite  and 
infinite  and  which  have  ever  baffled^nd  mast  continue  to  baflle 
the  capacities  of  a  creatare  to  comprehelsd.  The  order  beinj^  thai 
of  experimental  religion  and  the  design  QKpresent  tmth  lo  its 
integrity  and  in  its  own  self  evidencing  light^sall  that  eo&atitatM 
the  preoognita  of  theology  in  otiier  systems  is  Bi^re  omitted  with 
the  exception  of  two  short  digressions  at  the  doseWf  the  first  book 
on  the  Being  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  Man.  It  may  appear 
a  little  singolar,  at  first  sight,  that  in  a  work  profesiedly  nnfold- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  God,  His  very  Existence  shoul^Sbe  treated 
as  a  collateral  and  incidental  point — that  the  fnndamentel  topic 
upon  which  most  theologians  lay  out  their  strength  shouloK  enter 
at  all  only  as  an  oldter  dictum.  This  apparently  anomalow  pro- 
cedure may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  First,  the  method  otf  the 
book  requires  that  all  controversies  should  be  remitted  to  thetlWTd 
part ;  the  Atheistic  among  the  rest.  What  the  child  of  GH^ 
believes  and  knows,  and  as  ne  believes  and  knows,  in  its  symme- 
try and  dependence  is  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  first  part.  In 
the  next  place,  no  science  is  required  to  prove — it  accepts,  its  prin- 
ciples. God's  existence  is  as  much  an  intuition  to  the  spiritual 
man  as  the  existence  of  matter  to  the  natural  philosopher.  The 
physical  inquirer,  begins  with  the  assumption  that  matter  is.  The 
theoloffian,  in  the  same  way,  is  at  liberty  to  begin  wirh  the  doc- 
trine that  God  is.  The  question  of  His  existence  belongs  to  On- 
tology or  to  Metaphysics  and  not  to  Theology.  It  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  asked  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  spiritual 
perception,  and  who  recognize  no  other  cognition  of  God  but  that 
which  is  analogous  to  our  cognition  of  other  substances  and  their 
properties.  There  are  no  doubt  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God  upon  ontological  grounds,  but  these  proofs 
give  rise  to  philosophical  opinion— -not  to  Divine  knowledge. 
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l^e  only  knowledge,  howerer,  which  enters  into  theology,  is  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  illumination  of  the  spirit  and  has  all 
the  certainty,  and  force  of  sense.  ^'The  understanding  here  is 
something  else  besides  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  the 
Spirit.'*  Beligion  has,  as  Owen  observes,*  its  demonstrations  as 
the  Mathematics  and  Dialectics  have  theirs,  but  the  demonstra- 
tions of  religion  are  spiritual  and  mighty,  and  as  far  removed 
from  those  of  human  wisdom  as  the  heavens  are  from  the  eai*tb. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  theology  is  not  a  science  of  the 
natural,  nor  even  of  the  moral  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a 
science  of  speculative  cognition  at  all.  It  is  the  science  of  a  true 
and  loving  faith.  It  is  the  science  of  that  form  of  knowledge  which 
produces  love,  reverence,  trust,  hope,  and  fear ;  which  contains 
the  seeds  of  every  holy  exercise  and  habit;  which  understands 
what  is  meant  by  the  glory  of  God  and  rejoices  in  Him  as  the 
full,  satisfying,  everlasting  portion  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  science 
of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man.  Undertaking  to  exhibit 
the  data  of  such  a  science,  which  is  virtually  denied  the  very 
moment  its  principles  are  not  assumed  as  authenticating  them- 
selves, Dr.  n.  would  have  contradicted  the  whole  purpose  of  his 
book,  had  he  turned  the  questions  of  a  Divine  theology  into  the 
forms  of  a  human  philosophy.  Still,  as  grace  presupposes  nature, 
and  spiritual  perception,  natural  apprehension,  the  great  questions 
of  ontology  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  existence  of  God  should 
find  a  place  in  the  polemical  department,  so  that  the  unbeliever 
may  be  left  without  excuse. 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  all  familiar  with  the  splendid 
passage  in  Foster's  essays,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that, 
without  being  possessed  of  omniscience  and  omnipresence  him- 
self, it  is  impossible  for  the  atheist  to  reach  the  height  of  knowing 
that  there  is  no  G^d.  The  rhetoric  of  the  passage  we  have  always 
admired,  but  the  logic  appears  to  us  so  transparently  fallacious 
that  we  confess  that  we  nave  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  Dr.  B.'s 
partial  adoption  of  the  argument.  The  simple  truth  that  there  are 
other  existences  beside  oui-selves,  "  draws  immediately  after  it," 
Dr.  B.  maintains,  "  the  utter  impossibility  of  establishing  the  truth 
of  atheism.  Because  as  there  are  existences  besides  myself,  and  ex- 
terior to  myself,  I  must  explore  the  whole  universe  and  I  must  be 
sure  that  I  have  explored  it  all,  before  it  is  possible  for  me  to  know 
that  one  of  the  existences  exterior  to  myself,  some  of  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  eternal,  may  not  be  God." — [p.  48.]  Surely 
from  the  terms  of  the  definition,  if  God  is  not  every  where,  He  is 
no  where — and  if  I  liave  fully  explored  any  part  of  the  univerae 
and  find  that  he  is  not  there,  I  may  have  the  absolute  certainty 
that,  whoever  or  whatever  may  exist  in  other  portions  of  it,   an 
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omnipresent  Being  doee  not  A^aio,  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
why,  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  Gkxl,  it  wonid  be  a  trath, 
which  a  man  could  not  know,  as  Foster  maintuns,  without  knowing 
all  things.  Dr.  B.  simply  affirms  that  in  its  own  nature  this  does 
<^  not  Mmit  of  being  established  or  even  ascertained  hj  BQch 
creatures  as  we  are.''  If  an  absolute  commencement  of  exiatenee 
and  the  independence  of  the  finite  were  in  ihemselvea  troei 
(which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  is  no  GK>d)y  and  could  be 
apprehended  as  realized  in  any  object  whatever :  if  any  thing 
could  be  known  to  begin  without  being  created ;  this  would  be  a 
complete  demonstration  that  God,  in  uie  sense  of  the'universaly 
aU-pervading  cause,  does  not  exist  It  would  completelv  set  aside 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible.  If  we  can  know  any  one  nnite  thing 
to  be  independent,  we  can  know  that  such  a  ]ming  as  our  God  is 
not  in  the  heavens.  If  by  creatures  '^  such  as  we  are "  Dr.  B. 
means  creatures  with  our  intuitions  and  belieft,  his  proposition  is 
true.  Such  creatures  cUnnot  realize  in  thou^t  the  unite  as  inde- 
pendent or  self-existont ;  cannot,  in  other  words,  even  Uiink  the 
possibility  of  atheism.  It  is  not,  however,  that  tney  must  know 
all  things  in  order  not  to  know  Gk>d ;  it  is  rather  that  they  know 
nothing  without  knowing  God — ^the  Divine  existence  being  as 
much  the  condition  of  cognition  as  the  condition  of  existence. 

Theology  being  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  €K)d,  and  all  the 
topics  it  emoraces  being  only  so  many  streams  which  empty  into 
this  ocean.  Dr.  B.  has  concentrated  his  'energies  upon  tne  third 
book  wbicQ  is  devoted  to  the  nature,  perfections  and  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  design  is  to  give  the  sum  of  what  we  actually 
know,  and  this  is  done  in  answer  to  two  questions,  Who  is  Grod  i 
and  What  is  God  ?  that  is,  by  a  consideration  of  His  names 
and  His  essence.  He  begins  with  the  Names,  and  after  explaining 
the  gronnds  of  their  mnltiplicity  and  variety,  unfolds  those  aspects 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections  which  they  respectively  in- 
volve. He  then  proceeds  to  the  Essence  of  God,  as  manifested, 
1st.  in  the  mode  of  His  existence,  nnder  which  head  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  carefully  evolved,  the  Personality, 
Deity  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  receiving  especial  and  minute 
attention;  and  2d.  in  the  Attributes  of  God,  tlie  classification  of 
which  has  engaged  Dr.  B.'s  most  earnest  and  patient  labours.  He 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  division  exhaustive  and  complete. 
The  central  ideas  are  those  of  Being,  Personal  Spirit  and  Absolute 
Perfection.  Personal  Spirit  branches  out  into  two  subdivisions, 
according  as  the  notion  of  Intelligence  or  the  notion  of  Rectitude 
predominates.  We  have,  accordingly,  five  classes  of  attributes. 
1.  Those  founded  on  the  notion  of  Being — such  as  simplicity,  infin- 
ity, independence,  eternity — these  the  author  calls  Primary  Attri- 
butes. 2.  Those  founded  on  the  notion  of  Personal  Spirit  which 
mplies  intellect,  will  and  power — these  the  author  calls  Essential 
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attributes.  3.  Those  foanded  on  that  aspect  of  Personal  existence 
in  which  intelligence  predominates,  in  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  determines  the  nature  of  the  perfec- 
tion— these  the  author  calls  Natural  attributes.  4.  Those  in  which 
Will  or  Rectitude  is  the  predominant  idea,  in  which  the  perfection 
is  determined  by  the  distinction  betwixt  the  good  and  the  bad — 
These  the  author  calls  Moral  attributes.  5.  And  finally  we  have 
another  class  of  properties  which  are  founded  on  the  notion  of 
absolute  perfection — the  ens  realissimum  or  ens  perfectissimum^— 
these  he  calls  Consummate  attributes.  Aroimd,  therefore,  the  three 
central  conceptions  of  Being,  Spirit,  Most  Perfect  Being,  we  have 
five  circles  of  light  and  beauty  constantly  and  eternally  revolv- 
ing; two  being,  as  in  Ezekiers  vision,  wheels  within  wheels. 
Given  the  notion  of  God  simply  as  being:  and  you  have  eternity, 
immutability,  infinity,  omnipresence  and  independence.  Given 
God  as  a  Spirit :  you  have  intelligence,  will,  power  ;  branching  on 
the  side  oi  intelligence  into  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom — on 
the  side  of  will,  into  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth.  Given 
God  as  a  Most  Perfect  Being :  and  you  have  really  and  emi- 
nently all  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious  and  blessed  in  every 
creature  and  condition,  concentred  infinitely  and  supremely  in 
Him,  the  all-sufficient  good,  the  plenitude  of  being,  the  fullness  of 
excellence,  the  all  in  all.  We  thmk  it  but  justice  to  the  author 
that,  in  relation  to  this  important  portion  of  his  work  he  should  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself: 

IE. — 1.  The  perfections  of  God  are  considered  and  treated  in  a  separate 
manner,  and  are  classified,  only  out  of  the  necessity  on  oar  part,  that  we 
may,  in  this  manner,  contemplate  God  himself,  more  intelligibly.  Tbey 
are  not,  in  fact,  parts  of  God,  nor  faculties  of  God ;  but  they  are  Goa 
himself.  When  we  mean  to  say  that  he  knows  all  things,  we  express  that 
idea  by  calling  him  Omniscient:  when  we  mean  to  say  that  he  can  do  all 
things,  we  express  that  idea  by  calling  him  Omnipotent :  and  as  both  of 
these  facts  are  true  universally,  necessarily  and  inherently  in  God,  we  express 
that  idea  by  saying,  these  are  Perfections  or  Attributes  of  Goi.  And  so  of 
all  his4>ther  Perfections. 

2.  Now  as  G^  is  manifest  in  all  things,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjec- 
ture in  how  many  ways  and  upon  how  many  objects,  he  might,  or  does,  make 
his  Perfections  known.  In  effect  every  divine  Perfection  is  infinite  :  and  the 
number  of  Perfections  in  an  infinite  being  is  also  infinite — since  he  is  subject 
to  no  limitation,  and  the  aspects  in  which  he  is  capable  of  manifesting  him- 
self are  illimitable.  As  every  thing  he  does,  has  for  its  foundation  something 
that  he  is,  and  as  every  thing  that  he  is,  can  be  conceived  of  in  various  rela- 
tions to  every  thing  else,  that  he  is :  the  Perfections  which  in  any  particular 
aspect  of  his  being  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  him,  are  apparently  boundless. 
Throughout  his  blessed  Word,  the  ascriptions  of  infinite  perfections  to  him, 
scarcely  admit  of  being  numbered.  In  any  systematic  treatment  of  the 
subiect,  therefore,  what  is  wanted  is,  not  a  vain  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
divine  perfections,  and  give  names  to  them ;  but  the  discovery  and  clear  state- 
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ment  of  a  method  by  which  each  of  them  as  are  known  to  us  may  be 
classified  and  contemplated  by  our  finite  understandmg,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  its  own  nature  and  modes  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

3.  There  are  certain  Perfections  of  God  which  may  be  contemplated  as 
quahfying  his  very  being,  as  well  as  his  other  perfections  ;  conditions,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  without  which  God,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  being, 
or  any  other  perfection.  Such  as  these — to  wit :  that  he  is  Simple,  Infinite, 
Independent,  Self-existent,  Necessary,  Eternal,  Incorporeal,  Immaterial,  Im- 
mense, Incomprehensible,  having  life  in  himself.  These,  and  the  like,  I 
would  place  in  the  first  class,  and  call  them  the  Primary  Attributes  ;  mean* 
ing  thereby  to  express  the  idea,  that  these  Attributes  cannot  be  separated 
from  our  conception  of  the  true  God  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  we  say,  that  such 
a  being  exists  at  all,  we  must  necessarily  imply,  that  these,  and  all  such 
things  are  true  concerning  him ;  because,  such  a  being  as  he  is,  cannot  exist 
except  upon  these  conditions — as  inseparable  from  his  existence. 

4.  There  are  other  perfections  of  God,  which  are  necessarily  impUed,  in 
the  mode  of  his  being,  as  an  Infinite  Spirit :  perfections,  without  which  we 
cannot  conceive  of  his  being  a  Spirit,  at  all;  nor  conceive,  if  he  is  a  Spirit, 
that  he  either  lives,  or  imparts  life — or  that  he  exerts  any  of  his  Primary 
Attributes.  As  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  as  he  must  conceive  ail  that  he  does,  he 
must  have  an  Intellect :  and  as  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  as  he  does  conceive  and 
act,  he  must  have  a  Will :  and  possessing  an  Intellect  and  Will,  and  acting 
at  all — ^he  must  possess  Power  commensurate  with  his  nature  and  acts. 
These  I  would  place  in  the  second  class,  and  call  Essential  Attributes  of 
God ;  intending  thereby  to  express  the  idea  that  God,  as  he  is  not  only  God 
simply  considered — but  as  he  is  God  the  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable 
Spint,  must  be  endowed  with  Intellect,  Will  and  Power — in  a  manner  cor- 
responding with  hia  beiug,  and  with  his  Prinmry  Attributes.  Now  there 
are  certain  conditious  to  bo  predicated  of  the  Essential  Attributes  of  God, 
which  express  more  distinctly  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  perfections 
themselves ;  or  which  open  to  us,  if  we  prefer  to  consider  it  so,  additional 
|Xjrfections  of  God ;  and  these  can  be  viewed  more  distinctly,  by  considering 
them  aa  related  in  a  manner,  more  or  less  direct,  to  these  Essential  Attri- 
butes.    They  are  such  as  the  following,  to  wit : 

(a)  As  connected  with  the  divine  Intellect :  —  That,  amongst  God's  Es- 
sential Perfections — are,  a  perfect  Intuition  of  himself,  and  of  all  things  else; 
that  he  is  omniscient,  having  an  unsearchable,  incomprehensible  and  eternal 
insight  of  all  that  ever  did,  will  or  could  be; — that  he  is  the  Fountain  of 
all  Possibilities,  and  all  Lleas,  and  therefore  of  all  Trutli ;  and  that,  from  all 
eternity;  and  by  an  act  of  his  illimitable  Intelligence;  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  he  should  err, 

(6)  As  connected  with  the  divine  will :  That,  amongst  the  Esv«:eDtial 
Perfections  of  God  are,  such  as  these,  to  wit :  That  his  will  is  infinitely 
free,  pure  and  active  ;  that,  spontaneously,  by  one  act,  and  from  eternity,  in 
view  of  all  things  existing  in  his  infinite  understanding,  his  most  perfect  will 
detern)ines  all  things;  that  seeing  all  motives,  all  jK>ssibilities,  all  ends  and 
means,  the  determinations  of  his  will  are  comj)lete,  immutable  and  most 
sure  ;  that  nothing  is  possible  except  as  he  wills  it,  and  that  any  thing  he 
wills  is  certain  ;  and  that  he  wills  every  thing,  not  one  by  one,  but  all  as  a 
part  of  the  boundless  scheme  which  he  proposes  and  the  glorious  ends  he 
designs. 
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(c)  As  coDnected  with  the  divine  power:  That  Ood  does  and  can  do, 
whatever  does  not  in  itself  involve  a  contradiction ;  that  his  Power  is  of 
every  kind,  and  extends  to  every  object*  and  acts  in  every  form  and  unto 
every  end,  itnd  that  throughout  the  universe,  and  through  eternity ;  so  that 
no  appreciable  resistance  can  be  conceived  of,  to  him  ;  and  that  no  exertion 
or  effort  can  be  conceived  of  as  being  made  by  him ;  he  is  omnipotent 

5.  There  arises  a  third  ground  of  distinction  amongst  the  Attributes  (^ 
God,  as  advancing  from  the  primary  conception  of  him  merely  as  an  Infinite 
jand  Self-existent  beinff — we  pass  onward  through  the  consideration  of  him  as 
an  Infinite  Spirit,  and  arrive  at  the  view  of  him,  in  which  he  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  Infinite  Spirit,  under  a  particular  aspect ;  namely,  under  the 
aspect  of  possessing  the  perfections  of  that  boundless  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
which  have  relation  to  that  special  distinction  which  we  call  True  and 
False.  While  it  is  certain  that  a  spirit  must  possess  Intelligence,  and  an 
Infinite  Spirit  must  possess  infinite  Intelligence;  yet  the  special  relevancy  of 
a  particular  kind  of  Knowledge  and  the  special  Wisdom  connected  there- 
with, to  a  special  aspect  of  his  being,  and  to  our  special  relations  to  him ; 
begets  a  complete,  and  to  us  trancendently  important  distinction  amongst 
the  Perfections  of  God.  Here  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  observed,  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  true  and  false :  in  the  next  class  upon  the  distinction  of 
Good  and  JSviL  The  Perfections  of  the  former  kind,  I  would  place  in  the 
Third  Class,  and  call  them  the  Natural  Attributes  of  God ;  partly,  as  ex- 
pressing the  nearest  approximation  of  the  nature  of  God  to  that  of  the 
creature.  Since  of  all  spiritual  things  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  those  in 
which  the  creature — which  perceives  the  eternal  and  inefiaceable  distinction 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  is  naturally  and  universally  most  capable  of 
growing.  And  partly,  as  expressing  a  distinction — more  slight,  between 
them  and  the  class  immediately  preceding,  and  more  marked  between  them 
and  the  class  immediately  following. 

6.  In  like  manner  when  we  conceive  of  this  All-knowing  and  All-wise 
Spirit,  which  fills  immensity,  as  taking  notice  of  that  distinction  we  express 
by  the  words  pood  and  evil ;  and  as  being  actuated  by  such  affections  as 
Love  and  Aversion  ;  and  conceive  of  such  qualities  as  Goodness  and  Mercy, 
or  Anger  and  Wrath,  as  attending  their  exercise ;  and  then  conceive  of 
these  being  all  ordered  in  Justice,  Truth  and  Long-suffering ;  it  b  manifest 
that  a  view  of  him  is  obtained,  different  from  any  hitherto  presented.  I 
would  therefore  establish  a  Fourth  Class,  and  refer  to  it  such  Perfections  as 
Holiness,  Goodness,  Graciousness,  Love,  Mercifulness,  Long-suffering, 
Justice,  Truth  and  the  like ;  and  call  them  the  Moral  Attributes  of  God. 
Meaning  thereby  such  perfections  as  we  find  some  trace  of  in  our  moral  nature, 
and  which  all  point  to  that  eternal  and  ineffaceable  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  already  suggested. 

7.  And  finally,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  there  are  other  concep- 
tions of  God,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  exhibiting  him  to  us, 
in  a  manner  different  from  anv  suggested,  in  the  four  preceding  classes. 
For  there  are  views  of  him  which  necessarily  embrace  every  thing ;  which 
necessarily  show  him  to  us  in  the  completeness  of  all  his  Perfections.  I 
would,  therefore,  establish  a  Fifth  Class,  and  refer  to  it  what  I  will  call  the 
Infinite  Actuosity  of  God,  that  is,  the  ceaseless  movement  of  his  Infinite 
Life ;  also  his  Infinite  supremacy,  that  is  the  consummate  dominion  of  that 
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Infinite  Life  of  Qoi ;  also  hii  Omnipieeence,  his  AIl-«iififlieiicjt  his  Infinite 
Fnlnees  or  Infinitude,  his  consummate  Perfeotioni  his  absolute  Oneneas  and 
his  unutterable  Blessedness.  And,  as  expreasive  cl  the  particular  gniund  of 
distinction  in  these  Perfections,  I  would  call  them  Ooununmate  At&butet  of 
Gtod. 

According  to  this  meAod  we  are  enabled  to  oontenmlate  God  aocoesriTelyi 
1.  As  he  is  an  InfinitJB  beiar  and  endowed  with  the  proper  perfoetioBB 
thereof:  2.  As  he  is  an  infinite  mirit|  and  endowed.with  the  proper  perfectiona 
thereof:  8.  As  being  both,  and  endowed  with  all  perfections  that  bekMig  to 
botti,  eonaiderBd  with  reference  to  the  eternal  and  ineffiMeablo' distinction  be- 
^tween  true  and  felse,  which  is  the  fundamental  distinct»»  with  which  ow 
own  rational  feoulties  are  oouTersant:  4.  As  being  endowed  with  all  per^ 
feotionsy  considered  with  reference  to  the  eternal  anSinelbceable  distinotioii 
between  good  and  evil|  which  is  the  fimdamental  diatinc^on  with  whidi  our 
moral  &ralties  are  conversant :  5.  As  beiuff  endowed  with  all  perfeotiona 
which  underlie,  which  embrace,  or  which  result  fron  the  union  of  aU  the 
preceding  perfections.  And  so  the  classes  of  his  perfections  would  neceaM- 
lilj  be :  1.  Those  called  Primary  Attributes,  that  is,  such  as  belong  to  an 
IniSnite  and  Self-ezistent  being,  simplj  considered :  2.  Essential  Attributesy 
that  is,  those  belonging  to  such  a  bemg  considered  essentially  as  an  iirfbiite 
Spirit :  8.  Natural  Attributes,  that  is,  such  as  appertain  to  an  Infinite  Spirit 
considered  naturally  ratho*  than  morallj^  or  essentially :  4.  Moral  Attribntesy 
that  is,  such  as  appertain  to  such  a  being,  considexed  morally,  rather  than 
naturally  or  essentially:  5.  Consnininate  Attributes,  that  is,  such  as  appertain 
to  such  a  being  considered  completely  and  absolutely.  To  the  derekqpement 
ci  these  conceptions,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Infinite  Perfections  of  Gfod 
as  thus  classified,  the  five  fellowbg  chapters  will  be  devoted,    [pp.  262-6.] 

Were  we  to  venture  a  criticism  upon  this  elaborate  and  careful 
classification  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
consideration  of  Spirit  in  its  Personal  unity,  as  involving  intellect 
and  will,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  enumeration  should 

{)roceed  at  once  to  its  obvious  subdivisions.  Nothing  would  be 
ost,  by  this  arrangement,  to  the  completeness  of  the  catalogue, 
while  much  would  be  gained  in  the  improvement  of  the  nomen- 
clature. Primary  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  epithet  to  apply  to 
the  attributes  of  God,  as  it  carries  the  intimation  that  some  are 
secondary  and  subordinate.  Natural  is  not  the  directest  antithesis 
to  moral.  Essential  and  Natural  are  likely  to  be  confounded.  By 
the  omission  proposed,  what  the  author  calls  Primary  attributes,  be 
might  denominate  Essential — a  word  evidently  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  properties  of  a  being,  in  which  existence  ana  essence  co- 
incide. The  second  class  of  attributes  founded,  on  the  conception 
of  Spirit  as  intelligent,might  then  be  called  Intdlectual.  The  third, 
founded  on  the   conception   of  Spirit  as  moral,  might  retain  its 

£  resent  name.  We  should  then  have  Essential,  Intellectual, 
[oral  and  Consummate — and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  not  a  single  perfection  enumerated  by  the  author,  or  capable  of 
being  conceivea  by  the  human  mind,  which  may  not  be  reauced  to 
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one  of  these  four  heads.  Omnipotence  may  strike  some  as  an  ex- 
ception. Accustomed  to  regard  it  as  the  simple  energy  of  God's 
will,  directed  by  intelligence,  they  can  find  no  place  for  it,  unless 
the  capital  idea  of  the  Unity  of  Spirit  is  retained  as  a  ground  of 
division.  But  the  truth  is,  it  belongs  to  the  (Consummate  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  the  conception  of  it  becomes  not  only  grand  but 
glorious,  when  it  is  contemplated  as  the  fulness  of  God  expressing 
Itself  in  act — not  only  as'a  combination  of  intelligence  and  will,  but  a 
combination  of  intelligence,  goodness  and  will — an  energy  of  the 
Divine  Life. 

In  the  fourth  book,  which  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  of  all  the  manifestations 
which  God  has  made  of  Himself  to  man,  the  author  has  been 
most  signally  successful.  Some  portions  of  it  we  have  read  with 
feeling  approaching  to  rapture.  The  theme  is  a  grand  one.  Crea- 
tion, TProvidence,  Redemption,  God's  Works  of  Nature  and 
Grace — these  are  the  mighty  theatres  in  which  the  Divine  actor  is 
presented.  And  surely  it  is  a  task  of  no  common  magnitude  to 
write  a  drama,  the  plot  of  which  shall  be  the  unfolding,  upon  a 
scale  worthy  of  His  glory,  of  that  awful  and  august  Being  whose 

Ererogative  it  is,  while  essentially  light,  to  dwell  in  thick  darkness  I 
>r.  B.  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  theme,  and  he  who  can  rise  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  picture  he  has  drawn  without  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  majesty,  sublimity,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
without  an  impression  of  the  Divine  glory  which  gives  a  new 
lustre  to  the  objects  of  nature,  and  a  richer  significance  to  the  history 
of  man ;  he  that  can  study  the  seven  chapters  of  this  book  and  not 
be  penetrated  with  the  profoundest  gratitude  that  he  has  been 
made  capable  of  such  conceptions  as  are  successively  brought  be- 
fore him,  is  insensible  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  poetry,  lovely  in 
art,  and  divine  in  truth.  The  legitimate  effect  would  seem  to  be, 
to  make  us  blind  to  every  thing  but  God.  We  should  see  Him  in 
the  stars,  hear  Him  in  the  winds,  catch  His  smile  in  the  calm 
serenity  of  the  sky,  and  in  the  gayety  of  the  fields  discern  the  dim 
reflection  of  His  goodness.  Lvery  dumb  thing  should  become 
gifted  with  a  tongue  to  proclaim  its  Maker's  name.  In  the  light 
of  these  discussions,  nature  becomes  an  august  temple  which  God 
dwells  in  and  irradiates  with  His  light;  all' created  things,  a  vast 
congregation  of  worshipped,  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  shines 
over  all  and  upon  all,  is  the  burden  of  that  mighty  chorus  of  praise 
and  doxology,  which  is  ever  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  Almighty 
from  all  above  and  all  below.  Who  does  not  rejoice  that  such  a 
God  reigns  ?  Who  does  not  glory  in  this,  that  he  knows,  and  is 
capable  of  knowing  such  a  being?  What  meaningless  things  are 
we,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  it  supreme  intelligence  and 
love  are  banished  from  the  world  ?  It  is  theology  which  puts  life 
into  natural  science.    Laws  and  phenomena  are  absolutely  dead 
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things,  if  viewed  only  in  themBelves.    They  are  mysterionfl  hiero- 
glypliics  traced  npon  a  wall  or  a  monument,  whicn  exhibit  marks 
of  intelligence  and  design,  but  which  human  ingenuity  has  not  yet 
deciphered.    The  key  is  wanted  to  unlock  their  secrets.    That  key 
to  nature  is  the  knowledge  of  Qt>d.    That  makes  the  senseless  sym* 
bol  pregnant  with  meaning,  the  dead  image  instinct  with  L'fe. 
The  obscure  characters  of  tne  heavens  and  Uie  earth  become  radi- 
ant with  light,  and  what  to  the  eye  of  ignorance  and  unbelief  was 
an  incomprehensible  scrawl — like  a  page  of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  a 
fly  or  a  worm — become  immortal  scenes  in  the  epic  of  eternal  troth 
and  Providence.    No  wonder  the  whole  congregation  rose  when 
Massilon  pronounced  those  sublime  words,  God  alone  is  great  And 
of  all  bein^  the  blindest  is  that  burlesque  upon  his  species  who 
can  dwell  m  a  world  that  is  full  of  the  Divine  riches,  where  God 
surrounds  him  at  every  step,  and  permeates  with   bis  influenoe 
every  department  of  bein^,  and  yet  ne  cannot  see  Him.    He  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  nis  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  dog 
which  sees  only  bright  points  in  the  firmament,  or  green  spots  on 
the  globe.    The  incapacity  of  the  brute  for  science  is   precisely 
analogous  to  the  incapacity  of  the  fool  for  theology — and  astronomy 
and  botany  are  not  more  simply  and  really  explanations  of  the  bright 
points  ana  green  spots,  to  the  natural  philosopher,  than  the  glory 
of  God  is  tne  secret  of  these  sciences  to  the  man  of  spiritoal 
discernment. 

Dr.  B.  begins  this  book  by  a  very  precise  expression  of  opim'on 
in  relation  to  the  great  problem  of  modem  Philosophy — ^Are  the 
infinite  and  absolute  positive  affirmations  of  intelligence,  or  are 
they  simply  negative  and  contradictory  extremes  of  all  positive 
thought  ?  The  question  is,  not  whether  we  can  comprehend  the 
infinite,  though  that  extravagance  has  been  maintained,  but 
whether  we  can  hnow^  that  the  infinite  exists,  as  really  and  as  trnly 
as  we  know  that  the  finite  exists.  Is  it,  in  other  words,  an  original 
datum  of  conciousness,  manifested  in  every  cognition  of  the  Umited 
and  conditioned  ?  Dr.  B.  maintains  that  it  is.  He  concurs  with 
the  great  body  of  Divines  in  asserting  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
infinite  and  absolute  a  positive  and  substantive  value,  involving 
the  apprehension  of  existence,  but  not  the  comprehension  of  the 
things  in  themselves.  His  conclusion  is  exactly  that  of  Cousin  in 
the  latest  form  in  which  he  expressed  his  doctrine,  though  not  that 
of  Cousin  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  so  successfully  combatted 
by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  We  have  always  thought  that,  in  this 
celebrated  controversy,  both  parties  were  wrong  and  both  were 
right.  Cousin  was  wrong  in  vindicating  to  reason  an  absolute 
comprehension  of  the  God-head ;  and  Sir  Wm.'s  refutation  of 
this  doctrine  is  triumphant  and  complete.  Sir  William  was  wrong 
in  denying  the  reality  of  the  infinite  to  be  a  positive  affirmation  of 
ntelligence  and  resolving  the  belief  of  it  into  an  impotence  oi 
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mind  to  realize  either  of  two  contr^ictory  extremes,  though  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  thought,  one  had  to  be  accepted  as  necessary. 
Oousin  was  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the  relations  of  the  finite 
and  infinite  were  eternal,  necessary,  and  fully  intelligible ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam wrong  in  maintaining  that  they  were  wholly  and  completely 
imknown.  Cousin  arro^ted  too  much  ;  Sir  William  too  little  to 
intelligence.  The  tendency  of  philosophy  with  the  one  was  to 
deny  all  ignorance;  the  tendency  with  the  other  to  deny  all 
knowledge.  The  truth  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  in  the  mid- 
dle— m  medio  tutissimus  His.  Partial  knowledge  and  Partial 
ignorance  are  the  mingled  inheritance  of  man.  Of  the  infinite  we 
know  that  it  is,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is.  God  is  as  essen- 
tially incomprehensible,  as  he  is  inevitably  apprehensible.  In  the 
pithy  words  of  Chamock  who  herein  expresses  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  church  of  God  in  all  ages:  ^^  Though  God  be  so  maccessible, 
that  we  cannot  know  Him  perfectly,  yet  He  is  so  much  in  the 
light  that  we  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant  of  Him.  As  he  cannot 
be  comprehended  in  his  essence,  He  cannot  be  unknown  in  His 
existence ;  'tis  as  easy  by  reason  to  understand  that  He  is,  as  it  is 
difiScult  to  know  what  He  is." 

The  conception  of  God,  as  the  Absolute,  in  the  sense  of  the 
fcdness  and  perfection  of  being  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  and 
from  which  nothing  can  be  taken ;  the  totality,  eminently  or  really, 
of  all  existence — ^the  conception  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  in  the 
sense  of  an  exemption  from  all  restrictions  and  limitations  either 
upon  His  essence  or  perfections  ;  infinite  because  absolute  and  ab- 
solute because  infinite — this  conception  has  not  only  ever  been  a 
positive  and  regulative  principle  of  the  human  mind,  but  is  an 
irresistible  affirmation  of  the  human  reason.  Even  those  who  have 
denied  to  it,  as  Kant  did,  an  objective  reality  have  been  constrained 
to  admit  its  subjective  necessity.  To  say  that  God  is  wholly  un- 
known and  wholly  incapable  of  being  known  is  to  annihilate  the 
possibility  of  religion.  The  wholly  inconceivable  is  relatively  to 
us  the  wholly  non-existent.  When  we  say  that  the  infinite  cannot 
be  comprehended  we  mean  much  more  than  that  our  conceptions 
of  it  are  inadequate  and  defective ;  we  mean  wholly  to  exclude  it, 
as  it  exists  in  itself,  from  the  domain  of  science.  Its  existence  is 
an  original  and  primary  belief;  its  properties  and  relations,  beyond 
partial  manifestations  in  the  region  of  the  finite,  transcend  the 
sphere  of  liOgic.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Kant  have  shown, 
myond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  that  nothing  but  contradiction 
emerges,  when  we  apply  the  laws  of  finite  thought  to  what  is  con- 
fessedly beyond  them.  To  bring  the  infinite  within  the  sphere  of 
the  understanding  is  to  limit,  to  define  it ;  to  think  it  as  a  term  of 
svllogism  is  to  condition  it.  It  becomes  one  among  many.  Hence 
fioetnius*  was,  in  our  judgment,  right — Ajistotle  before  him  was 


*Quod  aotem  ratione  mentis  circumdari  dod  potest,  nalliiu  BcieDtbs  fine  conoladitar; 
quare  infinitorum  scientianalla  est. 
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are  things  to  be  believed  and  adored,  whose  glory  departs  the 
very  moment  yon  compress  them  to  the  dimensions  of  any  finite 
forms  of  thought.  They  spurn  the  bandages  of  logic.  As  well 
wra})  a  giant  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy  as  these  myste- 
ries in  the  terms  of  argument.  Man  has  nobler  functions  than  to 
deduce  and  comprehend.  Faith  is  before  knowledge  and  resumes 
its  jurisdiction  when  knowledge  ceases.  Comprehension,  after 
all,  is  a  very  narrow  territory,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  illimi- 
table region  of  mystery,  a  region  from  which  we  emerge  into  the 
light  of  knowledge  by  faith,  and  when  knowledge  fails,  we  fall 
back  upon  the  guidance  of  faith  again.  As  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject the  following  passage  from  Dr.  B.  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  reader: 

4.  We  ofleD  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  religion  as  presented  in  the  works 
of  infidels  and  heretics.  But  they  are  not  worthy  to  he  so  much  as  once 
thought  o^  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  difficulties  which  the  soul  of  the 
true  believer  has  mastered.  Satan  does  not  reveal  his  strength  to  his  willing 
followers.  The  spirit  which  rests  in  the  shallow  doubts  which  outlie  the  wide 
frontiers  of  divine  truth,  never  approaches  the  real  problems  over  which  the 
heart  agonizes,  and  before  which  the  intellect  recoils.  If  the  inward  strug- 
gles of  any  earnest  Christian  spirit  in  the  progressive  development  of  its  divine 
life,  were  distinctly  recorded,  so  that  they  could  be  carefully  considered  by 
others ;  they  would  show  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  utter  insignificance 
and  hollowness,  the  pitiable  ignorance  and  baseness,  of  the  common  pretexts 
of  unbelievers.  These  great  spiritual  battles  are  fought  around  and  within 
these  citadels — these  strongholds  of  Ood,  in  each  of  which  is  intrenched  one 
of  these  great  Gospel  Paradoxes.  And  if  our  eyes  were  opened  so  that  we 
could  see  at  one  glance  the  whole  vanguard  of  the  church  militant,  we 
should  behold  encamped  around,  or  lodged  within  these  very  battlements, 
the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  the  Lord ;  some  safely  and  serenely  re- 
posing on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  having  won  the  great  victory  ;  some  discom- 
fited, yet  still  renewedly  girding  themselves  for  the  life  battle ;  some  calmly 
watching  and  pondering,  till  the  signal  falls  for  the  new  onset ;  some  in  the 
very  heat  and  desperate  grapple  of  the  imminent  deadly  breach !  Who  can 
pass  his  eye,  even  in  thought,  around  their  glorious  ranks,  without  wonder, 
and  love,  and  joy ;  without  perceiving  under  a  new  aspect,  the  high  commu- 
nion of  the  redeemed  of  God — in  this  form  of  theu*  union  with  and  in 
Christ! 

5.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  imagine  that  we  can  gain  any  thing,  either  in  the 
power  or  the  distinctness  of  our  spiritual  experience,  by  avoiding  these 
sublime  meditations.  And  it  is  another  error  not  less  &tai,  to  suppose  that 
the  Gospel  is  commended  to  the  soul  of  man,  by  our  poor  attempts  to  lower 
the  terms  of  these  grand  paradoxes,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 
The  difficulty  is  not  created  by  the  Gospel :  it  lies  in  the  infinite  nature  of 
the  case — and  in  the  eternal  nexus  wherein  God  stands  related  to  his  own 
universe.  As  I  have  intimated  before,  so  much  of  the  difficulty  as  can  be 
solved  at  all,  can  be  solved  only  through  the  most  intense  application  of  the 
plan  of  Salvation,  to  the  most  profound  realities  of  the  case ;  a  result  to  which 
all  superficial  philosophy  and  all  shallow  evangelism,  imitedly  or  separately, 


r 
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right,  in  pronouncing  a  science  of  the  infinite  to  be  impoesiblc.    It 
implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.    This  principle,  too  much  over- 
looked by  divines,  is  jpregnant  with  most  important  resoltB  in  its 
bearing  upon  theological  systems.    It  shows  where  we  can  reason 
and  explain  ;  and  where  we  can  onlv  pause  and  adore.     In  every 
question  which  touches  the  immediate  connection  of  the  infinite 
with  the  finite,  and  the  solution  of  which  depends  upon  the  com- 
prehension of  the  infinite,  as  a  definite  thing,  it  is   intuitively 
obvious,  that  the  solution  must  be  impossible ;  and  every  system 
which  attempts  the  solution  only  degrades  God  to  the  form  and 
stature  of  a  man.    There  is  in   theology  a  region  which  must  be 
left  to  the  dominion  of  faith ;  it  can  never  be  entered  with  the  torch 
of  Logic.    And  most  fundamental  errors  proceed  from  a  disregard 
of  this  significant  fact  and  are  onlv  abortive  efforts  to  define  the 
indefinable.    The  Socinian  hopes  by  searching  to  find  out  God, 
and  because  he  cannot  think  the  Trinitv  according  to  the  laws  of 
Logic,  he  denies  its  existence.    The  Arminian  vainly  seeks  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  an  infinite  understanding,  and  because  pro- 
destination  and  free  will,  in  finite  relations,  do  not  consist,  he  ex- 
tends his  conclusion  beyond  the  legitimate  contents  of  his  premises. 
He  forgets  that  the  same  reason  which  intuitively  gives  us  man's 
freedom,  intuitively  gives  us  God's  prescience ;  ana  fhat  the  con- 
tradiction between  them  emerges  only  when  professing  to  think 
them  as  they  are  in  God,  we  really  think  them  as  they  would  be 
in  man.    Uppn  no  other  ground  than  a  total  denial  of  any  logical 
comprehension,  and  therefore,  of  any  science  of  the  infinite,  can 
the  harmony  of  faith  and  reason  be  maintained.    Whenever  we 
directly  touch  the  infinite,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  mystery, 
and  a  religion  which  has  no  mysteries  is  simply  a  religion  that 
has  no  God.     Dr.  B.  has  devoted  a  chapter  of  surpassing  beanty 
and  interest  to  this  whole  subject.    These  conflicts  betwixt  faith 
and  reason,  or  rather  faith   and  our  faculties  of  comparison,  he 
calls  the  Paradoxes  of  the  Gospel.     He  shows  that  they  "  are  all 
to  be  found  located   along   that  line,   in  which  the   infinite  and 
the  finite,  the  Divine  and  the  human  elements  in  religion,  at  once 
unite  and  are  separated,  and  therefore,  all  beloner,  not  so  mnch  to 
a  separate  considerati^  of  any  particular  part  of  religion,  as  to  a 
general  estimate  of  religion  as   a  system."    He  further  adds, 
what  harmonizes  with  all  that  we  have  said,  ^^  that  the  only  method 
of  their  solution,  is  the  application  to  them  of  a  simple  evangelism^ 
and  a  thorough  philosophy  combined  ;  for  the  lack  of  which,  oq 
the  one  side,  or  the  other,  there  is  sometimes  found  so   much  ex- 
travagance, and  at  other  times,  so  much  shallowness,  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  most  important  truth  is  stated." — [p.  522.]     Dr.  B. 
fully  appreciates  the  high  and  awful  problems  with  which  the  sonl 
of  the  believer  has  to  grapple  and  recognizes  a  Divina  wisdom  in 
faith  which  mocks  the  eiforts  of  an  earth-bom  philosophy.    There 
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are  things  to  be  believed  and  adored,  whose  glorj  departs  the 
very  moment  you  compress  them  to  the  dimensions  of  any  finite 
forms  of  thought.  They  spurn  the  bandages  of  logic.  As  well 
wrap  a  giant  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy  as  these  myste- 
ries in  the  terms  of  argument.  Man  has  nobler  functions  than  to 
deduce  and  comprehend.  Faith  is  before  knowledge  and  resumes 
its  jurisdiction  when  knowledge  ceases.  Comprehension,  after 
all,  is  a  very  narrow  territory,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  illimi- 
table region  of  mystery,  a  region  from  which  we  emerge  into  the 
light  of  Knowledge  by  faith,  and  when  knowledge  fails,  we  fall 
back  upon  the  guidance  of  faith  again.  As  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject the  following  passage  from  Dr.  B.  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  reader : 

4.  We  often  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  religion  as  presented  in  the  works 
of  infidels  and  heretics.  But  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  so  much  as  once 
thought  o^  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  difficulties  which  the  soul  of  the 
true  believer  has  mastered.  Satan  does  not  reveal  his  streu^h  to  his  willing 
followers.  The  spirit  which  rests  in  the  shallow  doubt^  which  outiie  the  wide 
frontiers  of  divine  truth,  never  approaches  the  real  problems  over  which  the 
heart  agonizes,  and  before  which  the  intellect  recoils.  If  the  inward  strug- 
gles of  any  earnest  Christian  spirit  in  the  progressive  development  of  its  divine 
ufe,  were  distinctly  recorded,  so  that  they  could  be  carefully  considered  by 
others ;  they  would  show  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  utter  insignificance 
and  hollowness,  the  pitiable  ignorance  and  baseness,  of  the  common  pretexts 
of  unbelievers.  These  great  spiritual  battles  are  fought  around  and  within 
these  citadels — these  strongholds  of  Ood,  in  each  of  which  is  intrenched  one 
of  these  great  Gospel  Paradoxes.  And  if  our  eyes  were  opened  so  that  we 
could  see  at  one  glance  the  whole  vanguard  of  the  church  militant,  we 
should  behold  encamped  around,  or  lodged  within  these  very  battlements, 
the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  the  Lord ;  some  safely  and  serenely  re- 
posing on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  having  won  the  great  victory  ;  some  discom- 
fitedy  yet  still  renewedly  girding  themselves  for  the  life  battle ;  some  calmly 
watching  and  pondering,  till  the  signal  falls  for  the  new  onset ;  some  in  the 
very  heat  and  desperate  grapple  of  the  imminent  deadly  breach !  Who  can 
pass  his  eye,  even  in  thought,  around  their  glorious  ranks,  without  wonder^ 
and  love,  and  joy ;  without  perceiving  under  a  new  aspect,  the  high  commu- 
nion of  the  redeemed  of  God — in  this  form  of  theu*  union  with  and  in 
Christ! 

5.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  imagine  that  we  can  gain  any  thing,  either  in  the 
power  or  the  distinctness  of  our  spiritual  experience,  by  avoiding  these 
sublime  meditations.  And  it  is  another  error  not  less  &tai,  to  suppose  that 
the  Gospel  is  commended  to  the  soul  of  man,  by  our  poor  attempts  to  lower 
the  terms  of  these  grand  paradoxes,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 
The  difficulty  is  not  created  by  the  Gospel :  it  lies  in  the  infinite  nature  of 
the  case — and  in  the  eternal  nexus  wherein  God  stands  related  to  his  own 
universe.  As  I  have  intimated  before,  so  much  of  the  difficulty  as  can  be 
solved  at  all,  can  be  solved  only  through  the  most  intense  application  of  the 
plan  of  Salvation,  to  the  most  profound  realities  of  the  case ;  a  result  to  which 
all  superficial  philosophy  and  all  shallow  evangelism;  imitedly  or  separauJy, 
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tre  utterly  incompetent.  Open  them,  as  bottomlesi  cfaasmB  aorcMS  the  patk 
way  to  eternity :  pile  them  np,  as  impassable  moontainii  in  the  way  tomod 
the  New  Jerusalem :  and  then  you  will  not  only  tell  the  whde  truth — bat 
you  wiU  so  tell  it  that  the  soul  of  man  can  both  understand  and  believe  it 
It  is  after  that,  only,  we  can  know— or  that  we  care  to  know,  how  these 
mountains  can  be  brought  low,  these  vallies  be  filled,  these  rough  plaoealie 
made  smooth,  these  crooked  ones  become  straighti  and  a  hi^way  be  mads 
for  the  Lord  and  for  his  redeemed  I 

6.  And  after  all  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  logical  fiusulty,  that  maa 
escapes  perdition.  Our  fiuth  does  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  mtan,  but  ia 
the  power  of  God.    It  is  with  the  heart  that  man  believeth  unto  zighteoo^ 


ness.  It  is  not  merely — ^ni^,  it  is  not  even  chiefly — upon  what  we  oall 
reason  that  the  power  of  dod's  grace  maaifeets  itself  in  the  new  orsatioa; 
and  so  it  is  not  mainly,  much  less  merely^  by  means  of  philoso|diy-'-iio  ma^ 
ter  how  pure  and  deep,  that  Gtod  can  be  fully  comprehended,  mucli  less 
embracecL — [pp.  522-4.] 

It  ie  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Dr.  B.  through  the  detailed  oon- 
aideration  of  the  sources  of  onr  knowledge  of  God.  Tbeae  are 
OreatioD,  Providence,  Bedemption,  Man  himself,  and  the  Bacred 
Scriptnres.  As  Dr.  B.  enumerates  them,  ^^  God  may  be  known 
as  manifested  in  His  works,  G^d  the  Creator;  He  mar  be  known 
as  manifested  in  His  dominion  and  reign,  the  God  of  l^rovideoee; 
He  may  be  known  as  manifested  in  human  nature,  the  Word  made 
flesh ;  He  may  be  known  as  manifested  in  the  New  CreatioDi 
God  the  Spirit ;  He  may  be  known  as  manifested  in  RevelatioOi 
the  God  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  He  may  be  known  as  mani* 
fested  in  the  Conscious  Existence  of  man,  God  the  Maker  and  Be- 
newer  of  the  human  soul." — [p.  330.]  To  each  of  these  topics  a 
chapter  is  devoted. 

Up  to  this  point  the  work  has  been  mainly  inductive — it  has 
followed  up  successive  streams  of  observation  and  of  fact  until 
they  disembogued  into  the  fulness  of  God.  It  commenced  with 
a  survey  of  man,  as  consciousness  and  universal  experience  testify 
that  he  is.  It  then  contemplated  the  revealed  economy  in  reference 
to  the  recovery  and  redemption  of  our  race,  the  inquiry  still  turn- 
ing only  upon  facts.  The  particulars  thus  collected  are  all  gen- 
eralized into  those  manifestations  of  God  which  constitute  the  sum 
and  substance  of  our  knowledge  of  His  name.  Having  induc- 
tively reached  the  conclusions  of  the  third  book,  the  fourth  re- 
capitulates all  the  fields  of  observation  which  lie  before  us  and 
verifies  the  results  which  we  have  successively  attained.  Induc- 
tion having  by  an  ascending  series  conducted  us  to  God,  we  then, 
descend,  in  the  way  of  what  Dr.  B.  calls  deduction,  through  the 
creation,  primitive  state  and  subsequent  fall  of  man,  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  found  him  at  the  opening  of  the  first  book. 
His  present  ruin  and  misery  are  vindicated  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  previously   established,  ^'  mortal  existeace  and  divine 
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tmth  are  brought  face  to  face,"  and  the  great  problem  of  human 
destiny  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  the  race  calmly  encounter- 
ed. The  questions  discussed  are  among  tbe  most  intricate  that 
can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of 
moral  government  in  its  essential  and  fundamental  doctrines  and 
in  the  gracious  modifications  which  it  has  assumed  towards  our 
race.  Primeval  innocence,  the  Covenant  ofWorks,  the  Entrance  of 
Sin,  the  Fall  of  the  Species,  Election  and  Redemption — this  is  the 
scale  of  descending  inquiry  which  is  measured  in  the  book  before 
us — these  the  momentous  questions  upon  which  we  must  bring  to 
bear  all  that  we  know  of  God.  These  weighty  topics  are 
dispatched  in  about  sixty  pages — a  clear  proof  that  the  author,  in 
rigid  adherence  to  his  method,  has  remitted  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  questions,  to  his  third  part.  He  has  confined  himself  main- 
ly to  a  connected  exhibition  of  scripture  facts  and  doctrines,  with 
a  reference  here  and  there  to  the  moral  and  psychological  laws 
which  are  supposed  to  underlie  them.  The  covenant  of  works, 
in  its  general  features  and  specific  provisions,  he  has  ably  pre- 
sented, except  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  in  man's  rela- 
tions to  God,  contemplated  in  the  promise  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned. That  change  was  from  a  servant  to  a  son.  Adoi)tiou  is 
the  crowning  blessing  of  both  covenants — the  rich  prize  offered  to 
our  race  in  the  garden  and  secured  to  believers  on  the  cross.  Un- 
der the  law  of  nature  man  was  a  subject  and  God  a  ruler.  The 
Covenant  of  Works  was  an  interposition  of  grace  by  means  of 
which  man  might  become  a  child  and  God  a  father,  and  the  filial 
relation  supersede  that  of  simple  and  naked  law.  This  glorious 
adoption,  which  makes  paternal  love  and  goodness,  instead  of  our 
own  merits,  the  measure  of  our  expectations  and  security — this 
priceless  blessing  which  Adam  failed  to  secure,  is  what  Christ  has 
won  for  us. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  B.  had  dwelt  more  largely  on- 
th^  nature  of  sin — and  particularly  the  first  sin  —  as  involving 
essentially  the  notion  of  apostacy.  If  he  had  shown  that,  as  a 
subjective  state,  it  was  a  falling  away  from  God,  and  contained 
seminally  the  elements  of  every  species  of  transgression ;  that  it 
was,  in  truth,  the  universal  principle  of  sin,  the  malignity  of 
Adam's  guilt  and  the  righteousness  of  God's  judgment  would 
have  been  more  vividly  impressed.  These  notions  are  implied, 
but  they  are  not  brought  out  with  the  prominence  and  emphasis 
that  their  importance  deserves.  Indeed  the  whole  question  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  sin  in  the  mind  of  Adam,  how  a  holy  crea- 
ture coidds'in — the  beginning  and  the  steps  of  the  process — is  not 
fairly  and  fully  encountered.  We  are  told  that  man,  as  a  creature, 
was  necessarily  fallible — but  Dr.  B.  is  too  good  a  logician  not  to 
know  that  a  posse  ad  esse  non  valet  consequentia.  To  say  that 
man  was  created  so  that  he  might  sin  is  not  to  say  that  he  would 
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Bin.  And  when  he  has  sinned,  it  is  no  explanation  of  the  fact  to 
say  that  he  could  sin.  A  man  builds  a  house — to  tell  us  that  he 
could  build  it  is  not  to  tell  us  why  he  built  it.  The  pinch  of  the 
question  is,  how  Adam  came  to  use  his  power  to  em  f  He  was 
able  to  stand  or  able  to  fall.  Why  did  he  choose  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former  t  Freedom  of  will  enters  here  only  to  connect 
responsibility  with  the  act,  to  give  it  moral  significance  and  value, 
but  not  to  give  the  grounds  of  it.  Dr.  B.  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate the  elements  of  wickedness  which  entered  into  Adam's 
first  disobedience — "unbelief,  inordinate  desire  of  forbidden 
knowledge,  presumptuous  aspirations  after  equality  with  God, 
the  pride  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  appetite,  tne  inordinate  mo* 
tual  devotion  of  loving  hearts,  credulity  under  skilful  tempta- 
tion"— but  the  question  is,  how  these  elements  ever  got  possession 
of  a  heart  created  in  the  image  of  60^,  and  delighting  in  spiritual 
conformity  with  His  law  ?  We  wish  that  Dr.  B.  haa  given  more 
attention  to  this  profoundly  interesting  question  ;  that  be  had 
resolutely  undertaken  to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  the  origin  of 
sin  in  a  holy  being,  or  to  show,  upon  philosophical  grounds, 
that  it  is  incapable  of  solution.  Had  he  with  his  evangelical 
views  grappled  with  it,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  done,  he  might  have 
favoured  us  with  more  satisfactory  results.  That  he  has  not  done 
BO  is  simply  an  omission,  and  an  omission,  perhaps,  incidental  to 
the  nature  of  his  plan. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  we  differ  from  the  author 
upon  any  subject.  We  have  such  profound  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment, that  whenever  our  opinions  have  not  been  in  accordance 
with  his,  we  have  felt  that  the  presumption  was  against  us,  and 
that  modesty  and  caution  became  us  until  we  had  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  grounds  of  our  conclusions.  Dr.  B.  is  no  rash  thinker, 
and  because  he  is  no  rash  thinker,  we  specially  regret  that  we 
cannot  concur  with  him  in  his  views  of  hereditary  depravity  and 
im])uted  sin.  We  understand  Dr.  B.  to  teach,  that  the  native 
character  of  man  is  determined  by  the  natural,  and  not  by  the 
federal,  relations  of  Adam  ;  that  we  are  born  sinners,  because 
Adam  our  father  was  a  sinner,  and  begat  us  under  the  law  that 
like  must  propagate  like.  We  understand  him  further  as  teach- 
ing, that  inherent  corruption  of  nature  is  prior,  in  the  order  of 
thought,  to  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  so  that  unless  we  were 
born  sinners  we  could  not  be  involved  in  his  curse.*     In  direct 


*The  passages  to  which  wo  refer  are  the  following : 

4.  I  have  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  when  expressly  considering  the  Corenant 
of  W^orks,  that  the  whole  family  of  man  was  necessarily  and  waa  expressly  embraced 
in  its  stipulations — and  must,  as  the  case  might  be,  niceive  its  reward /  or  incur  its 
penalty.  Treating  now  of  the  penalty  alone,  it  may  be  proper,  before  proceetiing  (o 
the  atatement  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  waa  iucurrJd  bj  Adam,  to  point  o«t 
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contradiction  to  these  statements,  the  truth  to  us  seems  to  be,  that 
the  moral  character  of  the  race  is  determined  by  the  federal,  and 
not  by  the  natural  relations  of  Adam,  and  that  inherent  depravity 
16  the  judicial  result,  and  not  the  formal  ground,  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  his  sin.  Natural  headship,  in  our  judgment,  does  nothing 
more  than  define  the  extent  of  federal  representation.  It  answers 
the  question,  Who  were  included  in  the  covenant?  Those  de- 
scenaing  from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation.  But  apart  from  the 
idea  of  trusteeship,  or  federal  headship,  Adam,  it  appears  to  us, 
would  have  been  no  more  than  any  other  parent.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  single  circumstance  of  being  first  in  a  series  to  change  the 
character  of  the  relation,  and  no  reason,  therefore,  why  a  first  father, 
considered  exclusively  as  a  father,  should  have  any  more  effect 
upon  his  issue  than  a  second  or  third.  The  law  of  like  begetting 
liKe  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  transmission  of  sin.  That  law 
contemplates  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  and  not  the  propa- 
gation of  accidental  differences.  Every  kind  generates  beings  of  the 
same  kind,  but  there  is  no  law  which  secures  the  reproduction  of 

precisely  the  g^unds  upon  which,  under  the  case  as  it  stood,  that  penalty  must  em- 
brace all  his  ordinary  posterity  in  the  same  ruin  which  overtook  him.  There  are  two 
great  facts,  both  of  them  clear  and  transcendent,  which  unitedly  control  the  case.  The 
firtt  is^  that  Adam  was  the  natural  head  and  common  progenitor  of  his  race.  The 
human  Camily  is  not  only  of  one  blood,  as  has  been  proved  in  another  place,  but  the 
blood  of  Adam  Is  that  one  blood.  The  whole  Scriptures  are  subverted,  and  human 
life  is  the  grossest  of  all  enigmas,  if  this  be  not  true.  If  it  be  true,  uothiug  is  more 
inevitable  than  that  whatever  change  may  have  been  produced  on  the  whole  nature 
of  Adam  by  his  Fall^-of  which  I  shall  speak  presently — before  the  existence  of  any  of 
his  issue,  must  have  been  propagated  through  all  succeeding  generations.  If  there  is 
any  thing  perfectly  assured  to  us,  it  is  the  steadfastness  of  the  order  of  nature,  in  the 
perpetual  reproduction  of  all  things  after  their  own  kind.  If  the  fall  produced  no 
change  on  the  nature  of  Adam,  it  could  produce  none  on  the  nature  of  his  descend*! 
^ts.  If  it  did  produce  any  change  upon  his  nature,  it  was  his  nature  thus  changed^ 
and  not  the  form  of  his  nature  before  his  fall,  which  his  posterity  mast  inherit. — [pp. 
4S7-8.] 

(a)  Its  first  element  is  the  guilt  of  Adam*s  first  sin.  By  which  is  meant  that  on 
aoeount  of  our  natural  and  covenanted  relations  with  Adam ,  we  are  considered  and 
treated  precisely  as  we  would  have  been,  if  each  one  of  us  had  personally  done  what 
Adam  did.  The  guilt  of  Adam*8  first  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity.  There  is  doubt<^ 
less  a  wide  difiference  between  imputed  sin,  and  inherent  sin.  We  however  have 
both— and  that  naturally ;  and  it  tends  only  to  error  to  attempt  to  explicate  either  of 
them  in  disregard  of  the  other,  or  to  separate  what  Qod  has  indissolubly  united, 
namely,  our  double  relation  to  Adam.  It  is  infinitely  certain,  that  God  would  never 
make  a  legal  fiction  a  pretext  to  punish  as  sinners,  dependent  and  helpless  creatures 
who  were  actually  innocent.  The  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Ghrist,  affords  no  pretext 
for  such  a  statement;  because  that  was  done  by  the  express  consent  of  Ghrist,  and 
wa»,  in  every  respect,  the  most  stupendous  proof  of  divine  grace .  Nor  is  the  righte- 
ousness of  Ghrist  ever  imputed  for  justification,  except  to  the  elect :  nor  ever  received 
except  by  faith,  which  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  renewed  soul;  In  like 
manner  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us,  but  never  irrespective  of  our  nature  and  ita 
inherent  sin .  That  is,  we  must  not  attempt  to  separate  Adam*s  federal  from  his  natural 
headship— by  the  union  of  which  he  is  the  Boot  of  the  human  race :  since  we  have 
not  a  particle  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  would  have  existed  without  the  latter. 
Nay,  Ghrist  to  become  our  federal  head,  had  to  take  oiir  natare. — [pp.  498-9.] 
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individual    peculiarities.      Now    sin    and    holiness    are    accci- 
dents  of  the  soul.    They  do  not  pertain  to  its  essence,  they  do  not 
determine  the  species  man.    The  law  of  propagation,  therefore, 
in  itself  considered,  leaves  these  accidents  to  the  influence  of 
other  causes.    If  Adam  had  not  been  a  covenant  head,  we  make 
DO  question  that  his  posterity  would  all  have  been  born  in  holiness, 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  by  which  he  was  created 
upright.    But  he  having  been  a  covenant  head  and  having  sinned 
and  fallen,  they  are  begotten,   under  a  judicial  sentence,  which 
determines  their  moral  state.    They  were  born  under  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.     We  are  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  B.  is  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  that  the  Chapter  in  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  of  Sin  and  of  the  Punishment  thereof, 
may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense — ^but  the  teaching  of  the 
catechisms  we  take  to  be  clearly  and  unambiguously  on  oar  side. 
There  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  direct  and  immediate  and  the 
true  explanation  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  race. 

The  thirty-third  chapter,  which  is  one  of  uncommon  solemnity 
and  patho8,lirst  contemplates  the  human  race,as  a  collective  whole, 
and  takes  a  survey  of  the  dealings  of  God  for  its  restoration  and 
recovery  until   the  restitution  of  all  things.    It  then  descends  to 
the  destiny  of  individuals,  and  considers  their  career  in  the  light 
of  the  Divine  decrees,  and  concludes  the  certain  salvation  of  the 
elect  and  the  certainperdition  of  the  reprobate — both  to  the  infi- 
nite glory  of  God.    Tlie  whole  history  of  the  species  whether  as 
a  race  or  as   individuals,  is  thus   brought  under   review.    The 
stream  is   followed    from   the  bosom  of  God  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
fathomless  depths  of  Eternity.     From  man  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  we  took   our  departure  and   found  ourselves   conducted  to 
the   knowledge  of  God  ;  from  God  we  took  our  departure  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  find  our  resting  place  the  endless  issues  of  an  im- 
mortal and  changeless  existence.     Here  the  work  properly  stops. 
The  last  chapter  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  not  so  mnch 
a  part  of  the  systematic  knowledge,  as  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion  of  the  necessary   limits   within   which   that  knowledge  is 
restrained. 

And,  now,  having  completed  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
treatise,  wo  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  author's  success  in  attaining  the  objects  he  aimed  at,  'Hhat 
all  confusion  should  be  escaped,  that  all  dislocation  of  truth 
should  be  avoided,  that  clear  statements  should  become  really 
convincing  proofs,  that  the  grand  proportion  of  faith  should 
reign  without  distortion,  that  the  sublime  science  of  God  should 
emerge  distinctly  from  the  chaos  of  endless  disputations,  and  that 
the  unction  of  a  glorious  gospel  should  pervade  the  whole." — [f. 
14.]  We  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  has  realized  his  own 
ideal,  as  far  as  it  could  possibly  be  done.    He  has  collected  with 
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loving  industry,  the  scattered  merabers  of  the  mangled  body  of 
trnth.  He  has  joined  bone  to  bone  and  limb  to  liuib.  He  has 
brought  up  flesh  and  blood  upon  it.  And  as  the  image  stands  be- 
fore us,  in  loveliness  and  beauty,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  its 
Divine  original,  and  can  almost  perceive  the  Spirit  of  God  enter 
into  it  and  impregnate  it  with  Divine  life.  The  unction  of  the 
book  is  above  all  praise.  The  author  believes  with  the  heart. 
Faith  with  him  is  knowledge  and  knowledge  is  love.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  are  not  treated  as  cold  and  barren  specula- 
tions. They  are  sublime  and  glorious  realities,  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  They  are  not 
matters  about  which  the  disputers  ot  this  world  may  wrangle 
and  harangue,  their  existence  depending  upon  the  preponder- 
ance of  probabilities  and  their  power  standing  in  the  wisdom  of 
men.  They  are  things  to  be  perceived,  certified  by  their  own 
light,  and  authenticating  their  own  being.  Their  power  is  the 
power  of  God.  Dr.  B.  is  never  afraid  of  the  truth.  He  never 
minces  or  prevaricates,  nor  handles  the  doctrines  of  grace,  to  use 
the  comparison  of  Rowland  Hill,  like  an  ass  mumbling  a  thistle. 
On  the  contrary  he  reminds  us  of  Cecil's  inimitable  description 
of  Cadogan,  who  ^'  seemed  more  like  a  man  talking  of  what  he 
saw,  what  he  felt  and  what  he  kept  firm  hold  of,  than  of  what  he 
had  heard  or  read."  Dr.  B.,  like  him,  follows  with  no  wary 
step,  the  teachings  of  Divine  Revelation ;  knowing  its  founda- 
tions, ^^  he  stands  upon  it,  as  on  the  everlasting  hills."  He  fills 
bis  reader  with  that  same  holy  sympathy  which  Cadogan  is  said 
to  have  propagated  from  the  unction  of  his  own  soul,  until  he 
almost  entranced  his  hearers,  and  ^'  left  them  like  Elisha,  after  the 
mantle  was  cast  upon  him  wondering  what  had  so  strangely  carried 
him  away  from  the  plough  and  the  oxen."  We  know  of  no  book, 
ancient  or  modem,  always  excepting  the  Divine  compositions  of 
John  Howe,  which  can  compare  in  spiritual  pathos  with  the 
work  before  us:  The  author  has  succeeded  in  his  wish — "  the 
unction  of  a  glorious  Gospel  pervades  the  whole." 

The  peculiarities  of  Dr.  ^.'s  teaching  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  separation  of  dogmatic  from  polemic  theology,  and  the  con- 
catenation of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  the  principle  of  ascent 
and  descent,  or  induction  and  deduction.  He  aims  to  present  them 
as  a  whofe,  and  in  joining  them  together,  he  follows  the  line  of 
experimental  religion  until  it  leads  him  to  God,  and  then  the  line 
of  the  Divine  counsels  and  operations,  until  our  history  as  a^race 
and  as  individuals  is  closed  in  eternity.  The  question  now  recurs, 
and  it  is  one  which  vitally  concerns  the  interests  of  theological 
instruction  in  this  country — Should  these  peculiarities  be  copied  f 
Is  it  best  to  teach  the  truth  apart  from  its  contrasts  with  error  { 
And  is  it  consistent  with  our  conceptions  of  science  to  follow  the 
order  of  actual  discovery  or  actual  development  ?     We  confess 
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that  we  are  skeptical  on  both  points.    Systematic  diTinitj  is  an 
exposition  of  the  trnth  as  the  Church  of  God  holds  it — an  exposi- 
tion of  it  in  its  dependencies   and   relations.    The  faith  of  the 
charcli,  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  distinctly  apprehended  and  realized 
to  reflection,  is  the  product  of  many  and  protracted  controversies, 
and  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  once  a  con* 
fession  of  the  truth  and  a  protest  against  error.    The  terms  in 
which  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  stated  have 
been  studiously  selected — sometimes  even  invented — because  of 
their  implicit  denial  of  some  form  of  heresy  and  falsehood.    We 
do  not  mean  that  the  doctrine  took  its  rise  from  these  controversies, 
or  that  the  people  of  God  then  first  discovered  it,  as  lying  in  bis 
word.    Nothing  is  of  faith  which  is  not  in  the  bible,  and  godli- 
ness from  the  beginning  has  been  the  moulding  of  the  soul  in  the 
type  of  the  word.    But  there  is  a  marked  difference  betwixt  the 
spontaneous  and   reflective  exercises  of  the  mind.    It  is  possible 
to  know  implicitly    without  knowing  explicitly— possible  to  feel 
the  power  of  an  article  and  be  controlled  oy  its  influence,  without 
being  able  to  represent  in  precise  and  definite  expressions  what  is 
inwardly   acknowledged.    Heresy,  in  contradicting  the  sponta- 
neous life  of  the  church,  led  to  reflection  upon   the  roots  and 
grounds  of  that  life.    Beflection  elicited  the  truth  in  the  clear 
light  of  consciousness.    And  to  preserve  it,  thus  distinctly  and 
precisely  seized,  as  a  lasting  inheritance  to  all  time,  it  was  em- 
luilinod   in  language  which  derived  much  of  its  point  from  its 
n^hitiou  to  existing  controversies.     Wo  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  ever  becomes   explicitly  conscious  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
worvl  Trinity,   three  persons  in  one  God,  until  his  attention  has 
Wen  turned   to  the  Arian   and  Sabellian  heresies.     He   appre- 
hends enouirh  for  devotion,  but  the  full  faith  even  of  his  own  soul 
he  is  aMe  articulately  to  state  only  in  its  contrasts  to  error.    It  re- 
quires, indeeil,  a  very  intense   power  of  abstraction,   the  very 
highest  exercise  of  genius,  to  take  the  truth  which  exists  full  and 
enni\>  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  and  represent  it,  iu  its  integrity,  to 
i^M^sv*iousness,  as  an  object   of  thought.     All   the  aberrations  of 
phiUusiophy  are  only  eoutessions  of  the  difficulty  which  the  human 
mind  eiKvunters  in  seizing  and  objectiiying  its  own   habitudes. 
As  ihov'Iv>;::ieal  instruction  aims  at  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart, 
weure  inelined  to  think,  that  a  steadier  and  firmer  grasp  is  given 
of  the  trutli  by  distinguishing  it  in   the  very  process  of  teaching 
fr\»tu  every  species  of  lie.  The  lie  is  itself  an  impulse  to  reflectioD. 
It  vH»ntj*adiots  our  inner  life,  and  we  are  enabled  more  readily  t6  lay 
hold  upon  what  ItvkI  hiis  impressed  on  us  by  liis  Spirit.     We  see 
the  won!   in  n^Iations  of  which  we  had  not  previously  been  ap- 
prized.    A  new  light  is  imparted  to  it.     This  is  the  method  of  the 
Aow  Testament     Taul,  like  the  builders  at  Jerusalem,  with  one 
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hand  always  wrought  in  the  work  and  with  the  other  held  a 
weapon;  and  John  is  as  particular  to  warn  against  false  Ohrists  as 
to  commend  the  love  and  grace  and  mercy  of  the  true  one.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  same  law,which  in  a  theological  system,would 
exclude  polemics  from  the  sphere  of  positive  teaching,  would  re- 
mit, in  a  moral  system,  the  consideration  of  vices  to  a  different 
part  of  the  system  from  that  which  treats  of  virtues.  The  science 
of  contraries  is  one.  We  suspect  that  Dr.  B.  will  find,  from  expe- 
rience, that  his  third  part  will  be  the  part  in  which  he  is  most 
successful  in  making  skilful  theologians.  He  may  edify  more  in 
the  first,  he  will  teach  more  in  the  third.  The  first  part  may  be 
more  impressive,  the  third  will  be  more  precise  and  accnrate. 
The  first  may  strike  by  the  grandeur  of  the  whole,  the  third  will 
interest  by  the  clearness  of  the  details.  The  first  will  be  more 
subservient  to  devotion,  the  third  to  intellectual  apprehension. 
Still  we  cannot  regret  that  Dr.  B.  has  produced  the  book  under 
review.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  have  ensured  to  his  method  a 
success  in  his  hands  which  it  were  vain  to  expect  from  an  humbler 
source.  None  of  the  disciples  can  imitate  the  master,  and  if  our 
Seminaries  should  undertake  to  introduce  this  mode  of  teaching, 
as  the  general  plan,  the  result  would  soon  show,  that  we  must 
either  have  a  Dr,  Breckinridge  in  each  one  of  them,  or  send  out 
any  thing  but  accurate  Divines. 

As  to  the  principle  upon  which  Dr.  B.  has  concatenated  the 
yarious  topics  ot  theology,  it  is  a  natural  corollary  from  the  total 
exclusion  of  polemics.  We  can  conceive  of  no  order  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  spiritual  religion,  considered  in  their  positive  as- 
pects,  could  be  more  impressively  presented.  It  is  the  order  of 
the  development  of  the  Divine  life.  But  if  theology  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  forms  of  a  reflective  science,  and  the  truth  to  be  unfolded 
in  its  contrasts  with  error,  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  method 
should  be  adopted — a  thing  that  has  never  been  done  yet,  not 
even  by  those  who  have  made  the  most  confident  pretensions  to 
it — that  shall  reduce  to  unity  all  the  doctrines  of  religion.  There 
must  be  a  ground  of  unity  somewhere,  for  truth  is  one  as  well  as 
connected.  This  unity  must  be  sought  in  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, and  not  in  their  accidents  and  adjuncts.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
nect Divine  truths  by  the  idea  of  the  Covenants ;  by  the  correla- 
tion of  disease  and  remedy,  the  fall  and  redemption ;  or  by  the 
order  of  the  Divine  decrees  as  manifested  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence ;  or  by  the  idea  of  the  Mediator,  or  the  incarnation ;  but  to 
connect  them  is  not  to  unite  them.  We  want  a  corner  stone  which 
holds  the  whole  building  together.  We  want  some  central  prin- 
ciple which  embraces  equally  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  re- 
ligion of  grace.  Until  some  such  central  principle  is  developed  in 
its  all-comprehensive  relations,  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  two-fold 
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theology,  as  we  have  a  two-fold  religion — a  Covenant  of  Works 
and  a  Covenant  of  Grace — with  no  bridge  between  them. 

It  seems  to  us — and  we  make  the  suggestion  with  all  proper 
diffidence — that  such  a  principle  is  found  in  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification,  which,  in  more  respects  than  one  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  Calvin,  "  preecipuum  esse  sustinendae  religionis  car- 
dinem. — [Inst.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  11,  §1.]  The  only  systems  of  reliffion 
which  God  has  ever  revealed  to  man  consist  of  the  answers  which 
Divine  Wisdom  has  given  to  the  question,  How  shall  a  subject 
of  moral  government  be  justified?  When  that  subject  is  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  creature,  in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  blessed 
with  the  image  of  God,  the  answer  is  the  religion  of  nature ;  if 
that  subject  is  considered  as  a  fallen  being,  as  a  sinner,  the  an- 
swer is  the  religion  of  grace.  All  the  provisions  of  either  cove- 
nant are  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  justification.  They  are 
directed  to  it  as  their  immediate  end,  and  find  their  respective 
places  in  the  system  according  to  their  tendency  to  contribute  to 
its  accomplishment.  This  is  the  centre  around  which  every  other 
doctrine  revolves,and  none  can  be  understood  fully  and  adequately 
apart  from  their  relations  to  it.  Let  us  consider  this  matter  a 
little  more  distinctly. 

Justification,  it  should  first  be  remarked,  is  not  an  ^iginal  or 
essential  principle  of  moral  government.  That  implies  nothing 
more  than  the  relations  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject  through  the  me- 
dium of  moral  law.  It  contemplates  no  change  of  state  and  pro- 
poses no  alternative  but  uniform  obedience  or  death.  Each  man 
IS  looked  upon  simply  as  an  individual,  a  moral  unit,  whose  re- 
sponsibility terminates  upon  himself  alone,  and  whose  trial  is  co- 
extensive with  the  whole  career  of  the  immortality  of  his  being. 
Tlie  law,  as  such,  can  never  raise  him  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
servant.  It  can  never  relax  the  contingency  of  his  life.  It  can 
never  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  death.  Do,  and  while  you 
do,  and  as  lon^as  3'ou  do,  you  live,  is  the  only  language  which  it 
can  employ.  It  knows  no  state  of  final  rewards.  Under  it  there 
may  be  perpetual  innocence,  but  there  never  can  be  justification. 
If  the  relations  of  law  are  the  only  ones  which  are  essential  to 
moral  government — and  that  is  obviously  the  case — it  is  clear 
that  justification  is  a  superadded  element,  a  provision  of  infinite 
goodness  and  love,  which  modifies  essentially    the   condition  and 

E respects  of  man.  The  case  seems  to  be  this :  God  has  never 
een  willing  to  sustain  only  legal  relations  to  Ilis  moral  and  intel- 
ligent creatures.  While  the  very  law  of  their  being,  as  creatures 
absolutely  dependent  upon  Ilis  will,  puts  them  necessarily  in  this 
state.  His  love  has  always  proposed  to  raise  them  higher,  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  Himself,  to  make  them  children  and  heirs. 
He  has  always  proposed  a  fundamental  change  in  their  attitude 
towards  Him,  and  that  change  has  consisted  in  the  adoption  of 
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sons — in   the  snbstitntion   of  filial  for  legal  ties.    Instead  of  an 
empire  of  subjects,  Infinite  Goodness  has  aimed  at  a  vast   family 
of  holy,  loving,  obedient  children.    To   be   admitted  into  God's 
family  is  to  bo  confirmed  in  holiness,  to  have  life  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  contingency,  to  be   forever  like  the  Lord.     It  is   to  be 
entitled  to  higher  and  richer  and  more  glorious  joys  than  any 
legal  obedience  could  ever  aspire  to  obtain.  The  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication has  been  engrafted  upon  the  fundamental   principles  of 
moral  goverment,  in  order  to  provide  the  way  by  which  a  being 
that  exists  necessarily  at  first  in  a  legal,  may  be  promoted  to  a 
filial  relation.     It  is  the  expedient  of  heaven  for  making  a  servant 
a  son.    Now  that  there  may  be  justification,  probation  must  be 
limited  as  to  time.     Probation  must  be  ended  before  the   subject 
can  be  pronounced  righteous,  or  entitled  to  the  reward.     What  an 
act   of  goodness  is   tnis  I    Each  man  might  have  been  put  on  an 
endless  trial.     Life  might,  forever,  have  been  at  hazard.     In  the 
actual  provisions   for  justification  which  God  has  applied  to  our 
race,  the  trial  has  not  only  been  limited  as  to  time,  but  concen- 
trated as  to  persons.     One   stood   for   all  —  another   provision, 
rightly   understood,  of  infinite  goodness.     Hence  Federal  Head- 
ship ;  and  those  who  cavil   at  the   representative  character  of 
Adam,  would  do  well  to  remember,that  they  had  no  right  to  any 
limited  trial  at  all,  and  if  God  chose  to  limit  it  in  one  respect,  He 
not  only  had  a  right  to  limit  it  in  any  other,  but  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  if  it  had  not  been  limited  in  both  respects,  ail  would 
have  fallen,  and  fallen  without  hope  forever.     Every  provision  of 
the  Covenant  of  Works  is,  therefore,  a  provision  of  spontaneous 
grace.    But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  all  these  arrangements  have 
been  instituted  to  realize  the  idea  of  justification. 

The  same  result  takes  place  in  reference  to  the  religion  of 
grace.  The  question  now  is.  How  shall  a  sinner  be  just  with 
God?  And  the  answer  to  thlit  question  in  consistency  with  the 
essential  principles  of  moral  government  and  the  requisitions  of 
the  broken  Covenant  of  Works,  necessitates  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  of  Grace.  They  are  all  directed  to  this  as  their 
immediate  end,  that  God  may  be  just,  and  at  the  same  time, 
justify  those  who  are  without  works.  Hence  the  incarnation ; 
hence  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  person  of  the  Saviour ;  hence 
his  amazing  humiliation,  his  life  of  poverty^  sorrow  and  self- 
denial,  his  death  of  agony  and  shame;  hence  his  glorious  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  and  bis  coming  at  the  last  day  to  judge  the 
Juick  and  the  dead.  All  the  facts  of  his  history  and  mediation 
epend  upon  God's  purpose  to  justify  sinners  through  his  name. 
And  as  justification  is  tne  ground  or  basis  of  adoption,  the  sinner 
who  is  justified  becomes  at  once  a  son,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
blessing  of  indefectible  holiness,  He  becomes  an  heir,  and  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  His  life,  that  is, 
89 
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his  holiness,  becomeir  as  certain  to  him  as^  Adam's  life  wimld'havie 
been  to  hie  posterity,  if  he  had  kept  his  fii*at  estate.  Hence  jnstifioar 
tion  necessitates  the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  the  heart— converts  the  present  life  into  a  disci- 
pUne  in  which  oar  sins  are  treated  as  faalts  to  be  corrected,  and 
not  as  crimes  to  be  punished — and  ensures  the  perseverance  of 
the  Saints,  the  resnrrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave  at  the  last 
day,  and  the  full  and  complete  preparation  of  the  whole  man  for 
his  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Well,  therefore,  may  jnstification  be 
called  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church~it  is  the  key  to 
idl  of  God's  dealings  with  man  I 

This  rapid  sketch  snfSiciently  indicates  the  grounds  on  which 
we  regard  justification  as  the  dogmatic  principle  which  reduces 
to  scientific  unity  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion.  It  is  common  to 
both  covenants,  and  it  is  evidently  the  regulative  idea  of  both.  It 
presupposes  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  moral  ^vemment, 
of  law,  of  personal  and  individual  responsibility.  It  implies  that 
the  legal  cannot  give  way  to  the  filial  relation  without  a  trial  of 
the  creature.  To  establish  such  a  trial  it  modifies  probation, 
imposes  limitations  both  as  to  time  and  persons,  and  introduces 
the  notion  of  Federal  Bepresentation.  After  the  fall  it  presides  over 
the  economy  of  grace  and  determines  the  nature  and  extent  of 
.every  provision  which  this  stupendous  scheme  involves. 
It  is  the  bow  which,  spans  the  whole  hemisphere  of  grace.  As 
the  law  of  method  in  theological  treatises,  it  certainly  seems  to 
be  exhaustive  and  complete.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  cutting 
up  by  the  roots  false  systems  of  Divinity.  They  cannot  be  r^ 
duced  upon  it.  It  throws  off  Arminianism,  Felagianism  and  every 
theology  which  leaves  life  contiugent  and  resolves  acceptance  into 
mere  pardon.  It  throws  off  all  such  schemes  as  foreign  to  its  own 
spirit.  It  plants  the  feet  of  the  saints  upon  a  rock,  and  in  itself 
and  its  adjuncts  it  may  well  be  styled  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God. 
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1.  Sermons  hy  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuroeon,  of  London,  First  Series.  Twenti- 
eth Edition.  With  Additional  Discourses  an  Introduction  and  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  by  E.  L.  Magoon,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman 
&i  Co.   Bostoii :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     Chicago  :  8.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1857. 

2.  Do.  do.  Second  Series.  Charieston  :  Smith  &  Whildon.  New_  jYork: 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.    1857. 

8.  Do.  do.  Third  Series. 

4.  The  Saint  and  his  Saviour,  or  the  Progress  of  the  Soul  in  the  KnowU 
edge  of  Jesus,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuroeon.  Christ  is  all.  Col.  Ill,  11. 
New  York :  Sheldon.  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co.     1857. 

It  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  find  fiiiilt  with  the  preaching  of  this 
youth  of  twenty-three,  that  nevertheless  he  is  the  most  remarkable  preacher  of 
the  19th  century.  Wherein  does  his  power  lie?  The  source  of  it  is,  of 
course,  the  pleasure  of  that  Sovereign  God  (whom  Spurgeon  so  constantly 
preaches)  to  bless  to  this  remarkable  degree  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  But 
there  are  features  of  his  preaching  which  may  be  lessons  to  all  ministers  and  to 
all  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  Of  these,  one  is  his  zeal.  Spurgeon's 
ministry  is  an  earnest  ministry.  To  him  religion  is  every  thing,  and  in  religicm 
to  him  "  Christ  is  allJ*  Loving  his  Lord,  he  loves  men's  souls.  That  love 
sends  him  not  only  among  the  influential  but  the  outcast  and  the  poor.  Will- 
ing to  follow  the  Savior,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  the  poor  man's  preacher. 
This  is  the  true  spirit  The  people  see  he  is  in  earnest ;  and  earnestness  will 
persuade.  Here  is  a  man,  though  lauded  &r  and  wide — able  to  attract  the 
Lords  of  the  realm,  yet  ever  willing  to  preach  to  the  collier  and  the  weaver ; 
never  ashamed  to  weep  with  the  poor  that  weep.  A  second  remarkable  feature 
of  Spurgeon's  character  is  his  industry.  He  is  not  afraid  of  hurting  himself 
by  too  much  work.  It  is  said  he  averages  a  sermon  to  each  day.  Not  yet 
twenty -five  years  old  he  has  published  three  volumes  of  sermons  besides  his  prac- 
tical work,  "  The  Saint  and  his  Saviour."  He  is  always  busy — as  every  vine- 
dresser of  the  Lord  should  be.  Although  he  preaches  extempore,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  not  a  student.  His  sermons  evince  too  much  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  the  classics  and  the  old  divinity  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  In 
them,itia  true,  we  find  few  rounded  periods  or  lengthened  argoments  long 
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drawn  out ;  bat  there  is  thought — freah,  moving  thought.  Thought  is  study* 
the  very  study  that  makes  the  preacher.  Spurgeon  says  he  is  making  up  a 
sermon  wherever  he  goes.  He  observes  everything — assimilates  everything 
Of  all  men  the  minister  should  be  the  most  ^  diligent  in  business.** 

Spurgeon's  directness  is  also  remarkable.  In  this  age,  men  are  refining 
away  the  vital  power  of  the  pulpit  Many  are  the  charming  Tullies  who 
gain  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  but  how  rare  a  Demosthenes  to  arouse  them 
to  battle  with  tiieir  foes  !  Boldness  will  m^e  men.  Webster  said  when  he 
went  to  church)  he  did  not  want  men  to  please  him;  but  he  wanted  some- 
thing to  stir  his  consoienoe.  Spurgeon  does  not  simply  preach  before  his 
hearers,  but  directly  to  them.  He  substitutes  no  fancied  euphemisms  for 
Damnation  and  Hell.  He  does  not  fear  to  say  ^  Thou  art  the  man.'*  He 
spares  no  "  whited  wall**  or  modem  Felix.  Hyper-critics  may  call  this 
impudence ;  but  it  is  the  impudence  of  Nathan  and  Paul  The  "  L^ate  of 
the  Skies,"  while  he  must  exhibit  due  regard  for  the  tastes  of  his  hearers  and 
show  all  deference  to  age,  intelligence  and  worth,  must  feel  that  he  comes  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah;  and  while  he  meekly  renders  "unto  Gsssar,  the 
things  which  are  Cnsar'sy*'  must^  above  all,  *'  render  under  GUxl  the  things 
which  are  GkHi's.** 

We  next  notice  his  simplicity.  All  great  preaching  is  simple.  The  ser- 
mon on  Mars*  Hill  was  simple.  The  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  wss 
simple.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount  was  so  simple  that  the  child  understands  it 
Spurgeon  hss  studied,  the  good  old  divines  till  their  very  style  is  his.  His 
imagination  is  rich,  but  its  products  are  as  simple  as  the  fruits  of  summer.  He 
goes  deep  into  abstruse  doctrines,  but  lights  the  way  for  others  as  he  goes. 
He  draws  bis  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  from  nature,  from  history,  from  every 
thing ;  but  no  matter  what  his  theme,  what  his  conception,  his  language  is 
Anglo-Saxon  and  reaches  Anglo-Saxon  hearts. 

The  last  element  of  his  power  we  shall  mention  is  delivery.  It  is  strange 
how  little  this  essential  point  is  cultivated,  while  yet  all  admit  that  the  magic 
charm  of  such  usehil  men  as  Whitfield,  Larned  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Baker,  was  owing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke. 
Men  are  men ;  and  they  require  to  be  addressed  as  men^  if  we  would  convince 
their  minds  or  move  their  hearts.  We  are  not  to  come  forward  with  sanctimoni- 
ous majesty,  pamper  the  ear  with  sweet  cadences^  nor  delight  with  the  graces  of 
an  actor.  This  is  affectation,  ever  an  object  of  implacable  disgust  We  are 
to  be  always  natural.  The  natural  is  the  eloquence  that  moves,  while  it 
charms.  Such  is  Spurgeon's.  With  full  command  over  a  fich  voice,  and  a  dig- 
nified; simple  and  graceful  gesture,  he  combines  another  rare  gifl,  an  open 
friendly  look,  which  he  gives,  not  to  a  manuscript,  but  to  his  hearers,  enlisting 
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the  attention  and  inspiring  confidence.  It  is  said  that  whenever  Henry  Clay 
mounted  the  stump,  his  very  bearing  seemed  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do,''  to  every 
body.  No  wonder  the  generous  Kentuckians  loved  him.  This  manner,  so- 
bered, of  course,  by  ministerial  reverence,  will  gain  influence.  The  people 
want  even  the  preacher's  looks  to  show  that  he  loves  them.  On  the  whole, 
marked  by  indefatigable  zeal ;  unusual  boldness,  directness  and  simplicity  ;  a 
clase  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  old  theology,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
and  an  impressive,  pathetic  delivery,  the  career  of  this  young  man — whether 
it  end  as  well  as  it  has  begun — whether  God's  grace  preserve  him  on  his 
dangerous  pinnacle  or  he  fall  by  some  temptation — teaches  some  lessons  it 
were  well  to  appropriate  and  practice. 


Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  the  Rev,  John  Br  own  j  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Haddington,  Edited  hij  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brown,  M.  D.  Philad- 
elphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821  Chestnut  Street. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  work  has  been  long  in  print,  being  given  to 
the  public  in  1789,  by  his  eldest  soup,  Revds.  John  and  Ebenezer  Brow^^.  The 
work  now  before  us  contains  the  whole  short  autobiography  of  their  father,  of 
which  the  original  editors  had  left  out  some  passages,  lest  they  should  prove 
offensive  in  certain  quarters.  The  lapse  of  time  having  removed  this  objec- 
tion, their  brother,  the  present  editor,  has  given  us  the  whole  as  prepared  by 
his  father.  At  the  same  time  he  has  omitted  some  other  portions  of  what  con- 
stituted the  Select  Remains,  as  published  by  his  brothers,  viz :  a  few  of  the  Let- 
ters and  Meditations. 

This  book  we  welcome  to  our  own   table  as  one  of  the  most  useful  ever 
published  by  the  Board.     It  is  a  book  good  for  all  Christians,  but  adapted  to 
be  very  specially  useful  to  Ministers  and  Candidates  for  the  ministry.    Born  of 
very  poor  but  godly  parents,  and  enjoying  no  advantages   of  early  education 
beyond  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  the  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism 
and  those  of  Vincent  and  Flavel,  he  yet  "  by  the  Lord's  assistance  "  and  with 
<^  no  master  except  in  Latin  for  one  month,"  acquired  knowledge  enough   of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  spread  behef  respecting  him 
that  he  "  certainly  got  his  learning  from  the  Devil."    The  account  of  the  way 
be  took  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet  and  also  the  sense,  is  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  forms  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  difficulties  vanish  before  him 
who  is  in  earnest.  The  division  in  the  Secession  Church,  which  he  bad  joined, 
between  the  Burghers  and  the  anti-Burghers,  was  the  occasion  in  Pro\ndence 
of  removing  some  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  entering  the  ministry. 
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Having  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  in  connection  with  the   Associate 
Burgher  Synod,  (Ebenezer  Erskme  and  James  Fisher  being  his  teachers  in 
divinity),  he  began  to  preach  at  Haddington,  July  1757.     In   1758  he  first 
became  an  author,  and  published  for  the  young  ones  of  his  congregation  an 
Easy  Explication  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism.     He  after- 
wards became  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  the  day  in  Scotland,  and  was 
ciitically  acquainted  with  the  three  languages  named  above,  and  able  also  to 
read  and  translate  French,   Italian,  Dutch  and  German,  also   Arabic,  Persic, 
Syriac  and  Ethiopia    His  acquirements  in  these  languages  and  in  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  history  and   divinity  were  not  the  result  of  great  original 
genius,  so  much  as  of  persevering,  laborious,  prayerful  study.  To  these,  with 
Gtod's  blessing,  all  that  he  attained  are  always  attainable.     And  we  are  sure 
no  young  minister  can  peruse  the  record  of  John  Brown's  achievements  from 
his  poor  and  obscm'e  beginning  till  he  became  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  in 
1768,  without  feeling  called  upon,  and  encouraged,  too,  to  gird  up  his  loins  for 
'greater  efforts  to  learn  and  to  teach  than  he  ever  made  before.  His  Beflections 
of  a  Candidate  for  the  Ministerial  Office  and  of  a  Pastor,  we  earnestly  com- 
mend to  our  brethren,  young  and  old.     We  design  to  give  this  httle  book  mono 
than  one  reading. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  new  Juvenile  Publications  of  the  Board : 

1.  Seventy  Times  Seven,  or   the  Law  of  KindnesSj  illustrating  the  Fifik 
Petition  of  the  Lord* a  Prayer. 

2.  Charlie,  or  a  AIotlier*8  Influence,  Ultistrating  the  Sixth  Petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer, 

3.  Annie  Lee,  a  Story  Illustrating  the  First  Petition  of  the  Lords  Prayer, 

^,   2he  Best  Lesson  and  the  Best  Time  to  Learn  it,  by  a  Preihyierian 
Minister. 

5.  Tales  in  Rhyme,  for  Girls,  by  Old  Humphrey, 

6.  Lena  Leslie,  or  The  History  of  an   Orphan^  by  a  Lady  of  Kentucky, 

7.  Blind  Ruth,  or  How  May  I  Do  Ginrl?   Illustrating  the    Second  Peti- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer,   "  Thy  Kiwjdom  Come,** 

8.  Peac^  in  Death,  Exemplified   in  Youthful  Believers,  by  the  Author  of 
''Little  Kadore:* 
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BourdovCs  Arithmetic^  containing  a  Discussion  on  the  Theory  of  Numhers, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M,  Bourdon^  and  Adapted  to  tlie  use  of 
the  Colleges  and  Academies  of  the  United  States^  hy  Charlel^  S.  Vbn- 
ABLE,  Licentike  Instructor  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  former  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Hampden  Sidney  Collecfe,  Virginia ;  former  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  Philadel- 
phia ;    J.  B.  Lippencott  ^  Co.     1858. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic^  not  designed  for  beginners  in  the  practice 
of  the  art,  but  for  those  who  would  master  the  Science  of  Numbers.  Bour- 
don^s  treatise  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  schedule  of  public  instruction  by  the 
University  of  France.  Prof.  Venable's  long  experience  in  teaching  has  con- 
vinced him  that  one  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  "  in  the  study  of  Alge- 
bra and  the  higher  branches  of  analysis  results  from  the  want  of  sound  phi- 
losophical ideas  on  the  fundamental  properties  of  numbers,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  generally  learned  by  rote  and  not 
pursued  as  a  system  of  close  reasoning."  Although  not  precisely  in  our  line 
of  criticism,  we  will  say  that  we  should  judge  this  book  well  adapted  not  only 
for  students,  but  teachers  of  Arithmetic  and  other  preparatory  branches  of 
Mathematics. 

Prof  Venable  has  just  entered  on  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  S.  C.  College.  We  congratulate  that  important  and  cherished  Institution 
on  his  accession  to  its  corps  of  instructors,  and  on  the  flattering  prospects 
which  are  opening  again  before  it 


The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  in  Two  Parts,     Part  I   The  Covenant 
of  WorJcs  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace.     Part  II.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,   hy   Edward  Fisher,  A.   M.,  with   Notes  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Boston,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ettrick.  Philadelphia :  Board  of 
Publication,    pp.  370,  8  vo. 

We   hail  with  pleasure  this  casket  full  of  virgin  gold.     Such  a  book,  like 

the  fisMse  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  is  always  welcome.  To  know  rightly  the 

distinction  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  know  the  way  of  salvation, 

and  to  have  laid  the  chief  corner  stone  of  all  true  Theology,     We  commend 

this  book  to  all  our  readers.     It  gave  rise  to  great  controversies  in  Scotland 

and  was  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1720,  in  the  days  of  Mode* 

ratism,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  from  impressions  into 

which  they  were  led  by  garbled  extracts  from  the  book,  made  by  an  unfriendly 

committee.     There  are  expressions  in  the  work  which  when  sundered  from  their 

connections  may  be  misunderstood,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the 

most  able  and  careful  men. 
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AtUobioffraphieal  Sketehei  and  ReeoOecHom  during  a  Thirty-Jive    Ttofi 

Bendenee  in  Jfew  Orleans.   By  Thsoi>ors  Cl£PP.      Boflton :    Phillip, 

Samson  &  Co.     12  mo.  419  pp. 

Early  in  life,  we  remember  asking  a  learned  Arminian  Doctor, ''  How  many 
times  a  man  could  be  bom  again  f  And  that  his  entire  unwillingness  to  gifs 
a  specific  answer  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  detach  us  from  hie  theologi- 
cal scheme.  If  he  could  not  be  bom  again  as  often  as  he  could  sin  away  a 
New  Birth,  we  saw  an  aspect  <^  cruelty  belonging  to  that  scheme,  greater 
than  seemed  to  attach  to  any  modification  of  Calvinism  then  known  to  us. 

Now  we  really  wish  Mr.  Glapp  may  live  to  experience  what  must  be  to 
him  (according  to  chap,  vii  of  the  work,)   a  fourth  New  Birth,  and  that  it 
may  be  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  ^incorruptible'  character.  A  birth  of  nature  and 
of  grace  are  all  of  which  we  ordinarily  expect  to  hear  in  the  Christian's  Auto- 
biography.   Our  author  must  have  professed  himself  the  subject  of  both  these 
to  have  been  an  accepted  student  for  the  ministry  at  Andover,  or  the  second 
regular  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New  Orieans.     In  speaking   of 
his  attachment  to  this  last  place,  he  thus  narrates  a  third  birth.    *^  It  is  natural 
that  I  should  love  a  place  where  I  was  permitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  catch 
glimpses  and  revelations  of  the  infinitely  Beautiful ;  where  amidst  perplexities, 
discouragements,  and  despair,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  my  relief  and  enabled 
me  to  gasse  upon  the  outspreading  glories  <^  an  everiasting,  universal  Father, 
the  unchanging  friend  of  man,  however  low,  &llen,  dark,  or  depraved ;  the 
place  where,  in  the  ticinkling  of  an  eye^  I  became  a  new  man^  was  bom  again^ 
and  with  an  indescribable  rapture  looked  out  upon  another  and  more  glorious 
univei'se  than  that  which  addresses  the  senses."*     This  is  Mr.  Clapp's  account 
of  his  conversion  to  what  he  elsewhere  calls  *liberal  christianitv,'  or  as  he  imme- 
diately  explains  it,  to  Universalism  and  Unitarianism.     Somewhat  incongruous 
is  this  with  his  previously   *8crutinizing  for  the  space  of  eight  years'  the  whole 
Bible,  and  not  finding  that  any  "  part  of  mankind  will  be  eternally  miserable ;" 

and  with  his  "  ten  years  of  studies   confined   to   the   original  Hebrewfand 
Greek  Scriptures,"  before  he  arrived  at  J)r.  Channing's  conclusions  from  them  • 


*Autobiography  p.  162. 

fThere  is  an  instructive  anecdote  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  (author  of  the  Hebrew  Goncor- 
dance)  and  John  Newton,  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  which  has 
iome  application  here.  Dr.  Taylor  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  Newton,  and  after  a  long 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  paid,  he  could  not  find  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  in  the  whole  Heb.  Old  Test.,  he  rose  to  retire  to  bed.  Taking  up  a  chamber  can« 
dlestick,  with  an  extinguisher  attached,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  on  the  wick, 
he,  ouce  or  twice,  in  absence  of  mind,  attempted  to  light  the  candle  by  that  upon  the 
table.  *Ah,'  said  Mr.  Newton,  'that  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot  find  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  MQ  the  Old  Testament.  You  attempt  to  light  your  caudle  with  so  extinguisher 
upon  it.' 
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and  still  more  iocoDgruoas  with  the  fact  of  his  being  during  all  the  time  a 

regular  and  honest  preacher  of ,  we  are  really  puzzled  to  say  what  — to 

his  people.  Such,  however,  are  his  statements.  Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his 
new  views  as  enabling  him  to  ^recall  a  single  day  in  New  Orleans,  during 
which  he  ^received  an  amount  of  happiness  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  snfierings  of  his  life.^ 

We  have  read  the  whole  of  this  book — ^beginning  with  his  strange  account 
of  his  '  change  of  Theological  opinions' — to  do  justice,  at  once,  to  that  changed 
and  the  well-known  popularity  cf  the  author. 

It  is  amusing ;  written  in  an  easy  style — demanding  little  thought  The 
anecdotes  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Lamed,  of  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Touro,  and  of 
the  epidemic  years  of  New  Orieans,  are  interesting ;  the  last,  which  are  abund- 
ant, may  be  suggestive  both  of  useful  caution  and  a  pious  courage  to  all  who 
become  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  climate.  But  we  have  looked  in 
vain  for  a  plain  common-sense  reason  for  the  entire  revolution  in  his  religious 
views  and  preaching  announced ;  for  the  discussion  or  interpretation  of  a  single 
passage  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  momentous  topics  involved.  There  is  no 
Buch  passage  in  this  volume  of  419  pages.  He  caricatures  his  old  faith  as 
Tendering  it  "  self-evident "  [to  him]  that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  beings 
must  perish  everlastingly ;'  and  that  ^no  hopes  could  be  rationally  entertained 
for  the  final  deliverance  even  of  those  who  die  idiots,  or  in  infancy  j'tC^^**  ^ 
whom  beside  himself  all  this  was  self-evident  he  saith  not),  and  on  this  ground 
chiefly,  ''  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  Bible  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.^'  His  first  an- 
nouncement of  his  Unitarianism  is  on  this  fashion,  A  young  man  dies  who 
had  very  distinctly  declared  *a  few  days  before'  his  disbelief  of  the  Trinity — 
and  our  preacher  consoles  a  pious  mother,  doubtful  of  his  faith-—*'  yon  say  your 
Bon  was  honest,  and  most  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  What 
more  could  he  have  done  ?  If  h4is  logt,  who  then  could  be  savedP^  To  give 
every  word  of  his  pastoral  comfort,  the  only  other  inference  was, — ^Madam,  in 
the  unseen  world,  the  catechism  of  our  church  is  not  the  criterion  by  which 
persons  will  be  actjuitted  or  condemned.'  From  this  Christianity  without 
Christ,  either  in  doctrine,  person  or  name — well  might  the  lady  in  a  few 
weeks  turn  away  to  another  church. 

We  have  only  space  to  observe  that  this  Autobiography  —  establishes 
chiefly  the  fact — ^how  much  and  how  long  an  Eloquent  TriHer  with  Religion 
and  its  most  solemn  sanctions  can  be  popular.  The  virtuous  Jew  in  this  19th 
century ;  the  devoted  Catholic ;  even  the  moral  Atheist,  and  most  scriptnral 


^Aatobiograpby  p.  164. 
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christian,  stand  upon  pretty  near  the  same  level  of  Immortal  Hope,  with  the 
author— who  singularly  quotes  respecting  himself,  at  one  time,  what  we  (omit- 
ting the  severest  lino)  are  fearful  was  but  too  true  all  the  time  of  which  he 
writes. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 

It  still  looks  home  and  short  excursions  makes ; 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks, 

And  never  shocked  and  never  tuined  aside, 

Bursts  out  resistless  with  a  thundering  tide.  T.  0. 


A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Americaj  from  its  Origin  until 
the  year  1760.  With  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  Early  Ministers, 
By  the  Rev.  Riohard  Webster,  late  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Van 
Rensselaer,  D.  D.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society.    Philadelphia:     Joseph  M.  Wilson.     1857.     pp.  720.  8  vo. 

The  collecting  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  no  easy,  nor  enviable  task.  The  amount  of  drudgery  it  implies ;  the 
fragmentary  character  in  which  every  thing  comes  to  hand — a  hint  here,  a  date 
there,  some  mere  fragment  of  an  old  mouse-eaten  letter  not  fragrant  with  the 
peifumes  of  "  Araby  the  blest,"  some  record  in  aa  old  family  bible,  some  grant 
of  land  or  recorded  will  or  bill  of  sale  in  some  public  office,  some  old  news- 
paper or  soiled  pamphlet,  some  private  diary  happily  preserved,  some  account 
book  of  some  old  merchant,  the  memory  of  some  old  way-worn  male  or  female 
pilgrim  that  has  survived  their  generation,  who  can  tell  us  of  the  wars,  of  the 
hardships  our  ancestors  endured  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
perils  encountered  from  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  some 
muster-roll  of  a  captain,  or  receipt  for  goods,  horses,  and  cattle  impressed  for 
the  public  service  by  some  commissary  or  other,  some  record  of  texts  preached 
from,  or  some  register  of  births,  burials,  and  marriages,  kept  by  some  minister 
more  faithful  in  these  things  than  the  clergymen  of  this  day  are  known  to  be — 
these  multifarious,  tantalizing  aud  often  baffling  sources  of  information  to  which 
the  historian  of  onr  day  is  compelled  to  resort,  have  their  effect  in  making  all 
the  first  histories  of  the  church  in  any  country  a  collection  of  isolated  items, 
rather  than  a  continuous,  digested  and  philosophic  treatise. 

We   confess  to  some  measure   of  disappointment  on  our   first  perusal    of 
Webster's  History.    It  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  independent  facts,  rather 
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than  a  regular  and  concatenated  history.  Bat  in  the  above  mentioned  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  way  in  which  the  book  was  produced,  at  such  snatches  of 
time  as  he  could  redeem  from  the  severe  and  conscientious  performance  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  publication  is  a  posthumous  one^ 
we  find  his  just  apology.  Still  we  agree  with  one  of  his  sincere  and  approcia- 
tiye  friends  who  in  extolling]  his  virtues  and  mental  endowments  uses  the 
following  language : 

"  We  would  not  allow  the  partiality  of  friendship,  even  over  his  grave,  to 
lead  us  from  the  strict  truth, — as  he  would  always  and  under  all  circumstances 
have  been  rather  artist  than  statesman,  so  he  had  not  so  much  the  large  com- 
prehensiveness and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  true  historian,  as  the  keen  obser- 
vation, the  acute  insight,  the  delight  in  an  event,  the  homelike  feeling,  the 
fondness  for  anecdote  and  incident,  which  make  the  biographer.  And  it  is  no 
mean  thing  to  be  known  to  after-times,  for  how  long  we  may  not  yet  say,  as 
the  Biographer  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America.''^ 

The  facts  mentioned  on  pp.  67,  68  and  109,  are  interesting  to  Presbyte- 
rians in  this  State.  Among  the  biographies  appended  to  the  volume,  those  o 
Francis  Makemie,  William  Orr,  Hector  Alison,  James  Campbell,  Daniel 
Shaw,  Hugh  McAden,  John  Martin,  John  Maltby,  William  Richardson,  are 
also  of  ii^terest  to  Presbyterians  of  our  own  region.  We  hope  the  publisher 
of  this  history  will  be  remunerated  for  his  outlay,  and  that  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  the  first  volume  of  whose  publications  is  now  before  the 
world  in  this  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  redeem 
the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  United  States  from  oblivion. 


The  Technohaptist.  A  Discourse^  wherein  an  Honest  Baptist^  hy  a  course 
of  Argument  to  which  no  Honest  Baptist  can  object ^  is  convinced  that 
infant^  Christians  are  proper  subjects  of  Christian  Baptism,  By  R.  B. 
Mayes.    Boston :  Printed  by  John  Wilson  &  Son.  1857.  pp.  172.  12  mo. 

The  above  title,  with  a  little  explanation  of  its  enigmas,  reveals  the  true 
scope  of  the  author.  '*  Infant  Christians  '*  are  those  newly  born  of  the  Eloly 
Spirit,  ra  rsxva  rou  ^ffou.  Technobaptism  is  *'  Believer's  Baptism,"  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  in  which  our  Baptist  brethren  use  the  t«rm.  Technobaptism, 
thongh  the  etymological  equivalent  of  Paedobaptism,  is  intended  in  this 
coinage  to  be  its  opposite.  The  author  believes  himself  to  have  demonstrated 
by  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  by  the  triangles  of  EucHd,  that  in  the  Christian 
Church,  in&nts  of  believing  parents  caimot  be  lawfully  baptized.  The  discus- 
sion is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  A.,  C.  and  B. ;  i.  e.,  an 
Arminian,  a  Calviuist,  and  a  Baptist.    The  form  of  dialogue  gives  a  pleasan 
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Tariety  to  discourse  and  has  its  advantages  in  dialectics.  It  is  much  in  its  re^ 
suits  like  a  game  of  skill,  played  by  oue  person,  representing  his  own  party 
with  his  right  hand,  another  with  his  left,  and  a  third  with  his  right  foot ;  the 
right  hand  is  sure  to  be  victor,  especially  as  it  is  guided  by  the  one  interested 
will.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  Great  Teacher  in  his  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  meant  by  ^^  the  kingdom  of  Qod,''  the  invisibly  rather  than  the 
visible  church — and  who  can  prove  that  he  did  not  so  mean  ? — or  if  it  should 
be  that  referring  to  his  visible  kingdom,  adult  men,  such  a  Nicodemus  was, 
Tfere  alone  in  his  mind,  the  argument  falls,  and  the  rule  of  in&nt  membership 
remains  imrepealed. 


Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,     Being  a  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H,  B,  M's  Government^ 
in  the  years  1849-1855.     By  Henry  Baeth,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies.     In  Three  Volumes.    Vols. 
I  and  II.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     1857.    pp.  557,  709. 

Dr.  Barth,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  seems  almost  to  have  been  bom 
with  a  passion  for  foreign  travel.     "  Although  plunged  for  many  years  in  the 
too  exclusive  study  of  antiquity,^'  he   never  lost  this  native  instinct     '^  As 
soon  as  I  left  home,''  says  he,  '^  and  became  the  independent  master  of  my  own 
actions,  I  began  to  combine  travel  with  study  and  to  study  while  travelling ;  it 
being  my  greatest  delight  to  trace  running  waters  from  their  sources,  and  to 
see   them  grow  into  brooks,  to  follow  brooks  and  see  them  become   rivers   till 
at  hist  they    disappeared    in  the   all-devouring  oceau.     I  had   wandered  all 
around  the  Mediterranean,  with  its   many  gulfs,  its   beautiful   peninsulas,  its 
fertile  islands — not  hurried  along  by  steam,  but  slowly  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  following  the   traces   of  the  settlements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
around  this  beautiful  basin,  once  their  terra  incognita.     And  thus  when    ven- 
turing upon  the  adventurous  career   in   which  I  subsequently  engaged,  it  had 
been  the  object  of  my  most  lively  desire  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural  arteries 
and  liydro^rraphical  network  of  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa."  [Vol. 
2d,  p.  1G7.]  In  the  travels  to  which  he  thus  alludes,  he  had  journeyed  through 
the  Barbary  States,  around  the  Great  Syrtis,  through  the  "picturesque  tract  of 
Cyreniaca,    towards  Egypt,  often   through  desert   tracts  unattended  by  any 
conqjanion,  through  Syria  and  Asia   Minor  to  Constantinople.     During  this 
journey  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  Arabs  and  became  familiarized  with 
their  customs  and  occupations.     When    the  British    Government   Wiis  about 
sending  out  3Ir.   Bichardson  on  a  mission  to  Central  Africa,  an   offer  was 
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made  through  Chevalier  Bansen  allowing  a  German  traveller  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, he  contributing  £200  towards  his  own  personal  expenses.  Dr.  Barth^ 
then  lecturing  at  the  University  of  BarliU;  and  Dr.  Overweg,  a  olever  and 
active  young  geologist,  both  availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  The  objects 
of  the  expedition  were  the  exploration  of  the  country,  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  and  rulers,  and  eventually  the  introduction  of 
legitimate  commerce,  which  might  displace  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Beginning 
at  Tunis,  he  penetrated  southward  to  Yola,  within  about  nine  degrees  of  the 
Equator,  where  his  further  progress  to  the  South  was  interrupted,  and  ha 
was  ordered  by  the  Governor  of  the  country  to  return,  lietracing  his*  path 
to  Lake  Tsad,  he  accompanied  a  predatory  expedition  eastward  to  Kanem, 
and  thence  to  Mandara,  he  then  travelled  as  far  as  Massenain  the  country  of 
Bagirmi,  S.  E.  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  after  this  penetrated  westward  as  far  as 
Timbuctu,  a  description  of  which  journey  is  contained  in  the  third  volume, 
which  has  not  yet  issued  from  the  press.  These  travels  extend  through  24^ 
of  latitude  from  N.  to  S.,  and  over  20^  of  longitude  from  E.  to  W ,  while  the 
information,  and  itineraries  obtained  from  the  lips  of  intelligent  natives  relate 
to  about  one  third  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  These  enterprising  and  daring 
travellers  encountered  many  perils,  and  hardships,  and  suffered  much  from 
exposure  in  unhealthy  regions.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion, succumbed  under  these  influences,  dying  in  March  1851,  and  Dr. 
Overweg  in  September,  1852.  Dr.  Barth  was  thus  left  the  only  survivor, 
and  he  was  reduced  more  than  once  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  from  which 
however,  he  happily  recovered. 

The  reader  is  surprised  as  he  follows  the  traveller,  at  the  number  of 
monuments  yet  remaining  of  Roman  civilization,  as  tombs,  gateways,  and 
military  stations,  often  with  inscriptions,  extending  quite  to  the  great  desert. 
He  is  astonished  also  to  find  the  desert  of  Sahara,  to  be  so  different  from  his 
early  impressions.  He  finds  it  to  be  made  up  of  mountain  passes  with  in- 
tervening vallies  and  plains,  the  mountains  of  sharp  conical  form,  far  more 
than  is  usual  elsewhere ;  the  vallies  and  plains  barren,  rugged  and  desolate^ 
sometimes  with  a  scanty,  but  often  also  with  abundant  herbage,  and  some- 
times clothed  with  fertility  and  beauty.  South  of  the  desert,  the  country 
assumes  an  inviting  aspect.  Towns  and  villages  are  met  with ;  Agades,  with 
a  present  population  of  7,000,  with  evidence  of  one  much  larger  in  former 
times;  Katsena,  with  a  population  of  8,000;  Eano,  with  a  population  of 
30,000,  and  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year  probably  containing  60,000  peo- 
ple, where  are  sold  goods  fiom  England,  France,  Saxony,  Venice,  Trieste, 
and  Nuremberg,  besides  many  articles  of  native  manufacture.  Through  all 
these  regions  the  Mohammedan  religion  prevaibj  and  men  are  met  with  ac- 
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quainted  with  Mohammedan  literature,  and  the  written  history  of  their  own 
land.  At  Massena,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  he  met  with  a  man,  not  only 
versed  in  all  the  branches  of  Arabic  literature,  but  who  had  read  (and  pos- 
sessed a  manuscript  of)  those  portions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  which  had 
been  translated  into  Arabic.  His  father  had  written  a  work  on  Hausa,  and 
bad  sent  him  to  study  in  Egypt.  This  man  had  become  blind,  yet  on  one 
ocoasion  he  found  him  sitting  in  his  court-yard  surrounded  by  a  heap  of 
manuscripts  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by  touching  them  with  his  hands. 
We  find  side  by  side  large  empires,  with  numerous  chieftains,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  military  power,  with  barbaric  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  naked  pagan  tribes  perpetually  encroached  upon  by  their  more 
civilized  and  powerful  neighbors,  or  torn  from  their  peaceful  homes  and  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Indeed,  through  all  these  countries  domestic  slavery  pre- 
vails, and  !l^r.  Barth  represents  the  slaves  in  Africa  as  in  general  well  treated 
and  not  over-tasked  by  their  African  masters.  But  the  process  by  which 
they  are  reduced  to  bondage  is  full  of  cruelty  and  crime.  He  accompanied 
an  expedition  of  the  Bornus,  composed  of  10,000  cavalry  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  foot,  into  the  country  of  the  Musgus,  a  pagan  people,  whom  he  re- 
Dresents  as  living  in  quiet  villages  and  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  Sud- 
denly they  are  attacked  and  fleeing  in  all  directions,  and  in  the  evening  the 
results  are  found  to  be  from  500  to  1000  captives.  To  the  great  horror  of 
Barth  and  Overweg  not  less  than  170  full  grown  men  "  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  allowed  to  bleed  to 
death,  a  leg  having  been  severed  from  the  body."  Three  days  after  another 
village  was  attacked,  and  that  which  had  "  a  few  moments  before  been  the 
abode  of  comfort  and  happiness,  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  made  desolate. 
Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  seevred  from  their  bodies,  were  lying 
about  in  all  directions,  and  made  the  passer  by  shudder  with  horror.  Such 
is  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  these  rcofions." 

**  Having  accomplished  these  great  deeds,  we  returned,"  says  he,  '*  to  our 
encampment.  Here  we  remained  the  two  following  days,  while  the  most 
important  business  was  transacted.  This  was  the  partition  of  the  slaves  who 
had  been  taken  during  the  expedition  ;  and  the  proceeding  was  accompanied 
by  the  most  heart-rending  scenes,  caused  by  the  number  of  young  children, 
and  oven  infants,  who  were  to  be  distributed,  many  of  the  poor  creatures 
being  unmercifully  torn  away  from  their  mothers,  never  to  see  them  again. 
There  were  scarcely  any  full  grown  men.'' 

We  commend  these  extracts  to  the  consideration  of  those  among  us,  few 
we  believe  in  number,  who  are  inconsiderately  advocating  the  revival  of 
"  the  slave  trade."     These  scenes  must  become  more  and  more  numerous  in 
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proportion  to  the  demand.  The  remaioing^  volume  will  oriye  the  jonroal  of 
Dr.  Barth  from  Kukawa  through  Sokoto  and  along  the  Niger  to  Timbuctu' 
This  expedition  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Geography 
and  Ethnography  of  Central  Africa,  completing  and  correcting  what  had 
been  in  part  accomplished  by  Oudney,  Denham,  Clapperton,  Lyon,  Ritchie, 
Smyth,  and  Warren  ton.  Overweg  before  his  death  had  circumnavigated 
Lake  Tsad,  and  visited  its  islands  inhabited  by  savage  men,  but  he  died  on 
its  shores,  hard  by  the  boat  in  which  he  had  made  his  voyage,  and  which  was 
transported  for  this  purpose  on  the  backs  of  camels  across  the  desert,  a 
martyr  to  science.  Barth  discovered  the  Ben u we,  the  eastern  tributary  of  tho 
Niger,  which  by  its  means  affords  an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  600  miles 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  western  branch  is  interrupted  by  rapids 
about  350  miles  from  the  coast,  but  above  these  has  an  open  navigation  for 
nearly  1000  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  Western  Africa,  rich  in  its  fertility 
and  abounding  in  products.  By  means  of  these  rivers  he  anticipates  the 
introduction  of  an  European  trade  which  will  conduce  to  the  civilization  of  her 
nnmerous  tribes.  By  the  same  channel,  too,  Christianity  may  find  its  way  to  the 
interior  of  this  dark  continent.  Where  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  laid 
down  in  old  maps,  he  found  nothing  to  correspond.  ''  Here  we  stood  awhile," 
says  he,  of  the  position  he  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water  some  two  miles  wide, 
"  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  toward  the  opposite  shore ;  it  was  a  most  in- 
teresting and  peculiar  scenery,  highly  characteristic  of  these  level  equatorial 
r^ons  of  Africa.  What  an  erroneous  idea  had  been  entertained  of  theso 
regions  in  former  times  1  Instead  of  the  massive  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Moon,  we  had  discovered  only  a  few  isolated  mounts ;  insl^ad  of  a  dry,  deso- 
late plateau,  we  had  found  wide,  and  extremely  fertile  plains,  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  intei-sected  by  numerous  broad 
water  ooarses  with  scarcely  any  inclination  Only  towards  the  South  West 
at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  the  low  rocky  mount  of  Tubnri  was 
seen.'' 

A  few  more  such  explorations  and  this  mysterious  continent  will  yield  up 
its  secrets  to  the  civilized  world. 
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Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  S,  Africa^  including  a  Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years*  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa^  and  a  Journey 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast,  thence 
across  the  Continent  down  the  River  Zambesi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  By 
David  Liyinqstone,  L.  L.  D  ,  D.  C.  L.,  drc,  &c.,  (&c.,  with  Maps  and 
numerous  Engravings.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publisherii 
Franklin  Square.     1858.     pp.  730,  8  vo. 

We  have  examined  this  long  expected  book  with  reference  to  the  subject 
of  Slavery  as  an  institution  existing  in  Africa,  and  of  Christian  Missions  as 
tiiey  have  operated  in  that  country  under  Dr.  Livingstone's  observations  and 
through  his  own  agency. 

As  to  the  first  point  we  confess  ourselves  much  disappointed.     He  gives 

us  but  little  information.    It  is    only  here  and  there  that   he  makes  any 

reference  to  the  matter.    All  the  most  important  of  his  hints  we  copy,  not 

for  the  scUisfaction  of  our  readers  but  the  justification  of  our  complaints : 

<<  This  tribe  (the  Mambari)  began  the  slave  trade  with  Sebituane  only  in 
1850,  and  but  for  the  unwillingness  of  Lechulatebe  to  allow  us  to  pass  we 
should  have  been  with  Sebituane  in  time  to  have  prevented  it  from  commencing 
at  all.  The  Mambari  visited  in  ancient  times  the  chief  of  the  Barotse , 
whom  Sebituane  conquered,  and  he  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  sell  a  child. 
They  never  came  back  again  till  1850 ;  and  as  they  had  a  number  of  old 
Portuguese  guns,  marked  <^  Legitimo  de  Bragn/'  which  Sebituane  thought 
would  be  excellent  in  c^e  of  any  future  invasion  of  Matebcle  he  offered  to 
purchase  them  with  cattle  or  ivory,  but  the  Mambari  refused  every  thing  ex- 
cept boys  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Makololo  declared  they  had 
never  heard  of  people  being  bought  and  sold  till  then  and  disliked  it,  but  the 
desire  to  possess  the  guns  prevailed,  and  eight  old  guns  were  exchan^»ed  for  as 
many  boys;  these  were  not  their  own  children,  but  captives  of  the  black 
races  they  had  conquered.  There  nover  was  known  in  Africa  an  instance  of 
a  parent  selling  his  own  offspring. — [pp.  105-6.] 

"  One  (half-caste  Portuguese  slave-trader)  who  resembled  closely  a  real 
PortujTuese,  came  to  Linyanti  while  I  was  there.  This  man  had  no  mer- 
chandize, and  pretended  to  have  come  in  order  to  inquire  what  sort  of 
goods  were  necessary  for  the  market.  He  seemed  much  disconcerted  by  my 
presence  there.  Sekeletu  presented  him  with  an  elephant's  tusk  and  an  ox  ; 
and  when  he  had  departed  about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward,  he  carried  off 
an  entire  village  of  the  Bakalahari  belonging  to  the  Makololo.  He  had  a 
number  of  armed  slaves  with  him — and  as  all  the  villagers,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  removed,  and  the  fact  was  not  known  until  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  it  is  not  known  whether  his  object  was  obtained  by  violence 
or  fair  promises.  In  cither  case  slavery  must  have  been  the  portion  of  these 
poor  people.  He  was  carried  in  a  hammock,  slung  between  two  poles, 
which  appearing  to  be  a  bag,  the  Makololo  named  him  the  "  Father  of  the 
Bag."— [pp.  198-9. 

**The  two  native  Portuguese  traders  of  whom  we  had  heard,  had  erect- 
ed a  little  encampment  opposite  the  place  where  ours  was  about  to  be  made. 
One,  of  them,  whose  spine  had  been  injured  in  youth — a  rare  sight  in  this 
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country— came  and  visited  us.  I  returned  the  visit  next  morning.  His  tall 
companion  had  that  sickly  hue  which  made  him  look  fairer  than  myself,  but 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  crop  of  unmistakable  wool.  They  had  a  g^ang  of 
young  females  in  a  chain,  hoeing  the  orrouDd  in  front  of  their  encampment 
to  clear  it  of  weeds  and  grass ;  those  were  purchased  recently  in  Lobale, 
whence  the  traders  had  now  come.  There  were  many  Mambari  with  them, 
and  the  establishment  was  conducted  with  that  military  order  which  per- 
vades all  the  arrangements  of  the  Portuguese  colonists.  A  drum  was  beaten 
and  trumpet  sounded  at  certain  hours,  quite  in  military  fashion.  It  was  the 
first  time  most  of  my  men  had  seen  slaves  in  chains.  'They  are  notmen,^  they 
exclaimed,  (meaning  they  a^e  beasts),  'who  treat  their  children  so.'  *' — 
[p.  312.] 

This  last  sentence  seems  to  signify  the  contrary  of  what  the  author  states 
in  our  first  quotation. 

"We  were  apprised  that  if  the  late  Matiamvotook  a  fancy  to  any  thing,  such 
for  instance,  as  my  watch  chain,  which  was  of  silver  wire,  and  was  a  great 
cariosity,  as  they  had  never  seen  metal  plaited  before,  he  would  order  a 
whole  village  to  be  brought  up  to  buy  it  from  a  stranger.  When  a  slave 
trader  visted  him,  he  took  possession  of  all  his  goods  ;  then  after  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  he  would  send  out  a  party  of  men  to  pounce  upon  some  con- 
siderable village,  and  killing  the  head  men,  would  pay  for  all  the  goods  by 
selling  the  inhabitants.  This  has  frequently  been  the  case,  and  nearly  all 
the  visitants  he  ever  had  were  men  of  color.  On  asking  if  Matiamvo  did 
not  know  he  was  a  manj  and  would  be  judged,  in  company  with  those  he  de- 
stroyed, by  a  Lord,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ?  The  embassador  replied, 
*We  do  not  go  up  to  God,  as  you  do,  we  are  put  under  the  ground.' " — 
•  [p.  342.] 

"The  Portuguese  home-government  has  not  generally  received  the  credit 
for  sincerity  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  which  I  conceive  to  be  its  due.  In 
1839,  my  friend  Mr.  Gabriel  saw  thirty-seven  slave-ships  lying  in  this  har- 
bour, waiting  for  their  cargoes  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  forts. 
At  that  time  slavers  had  to  wait  many  months  at  a  time  for  a  human  freight; 
and  a  certain  sum  per  head  was  paid  to  the  government  for  all  that  were  ex- 
ported. The  duties  derived  from  the  exportation  of  slaves  far  exceeded 
those  from  other  commerce,  and  by  agreeing  to  the  suppression  of  this  profi- 
table traffic,  the  government  actually  sacrificed  the  chief  part  of  the  export 
revenue.  Since  that  period  however,  revenue  from  lawful  commerce  has 
very  much  exceeded  that  on  slaves.  The  intentions  of  the  home  Portuguese 
government,  however  good,  can  not  be  fully  carried  out  under  the  present 
system.  The  pay  of  the  officers  is  so  very  small,  that  they  are  nearly  all 
obliged  to  engage  in  trade ;  and,  owing  to  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it  is  so  powerful,  that  the  philanthropic 
statesmen  of  Lisbon  need  hardly  expect  to  have  their  humane  and  enlightened 
views  carried  out.  The  law,  for  instance,  lately  promulgated  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  carrier  system,  (car regad ores),  is  but  one  of  several  equally 
humane  enactments  against  this  mode  of  compulsory  labor,  but  there  is  very 
little  probability  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature  being  carried 
into  efifect.— [pp.  429-30.] 
91 
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'<  The  way  in  which  slayes  are  spoken  of  in  Angola  and  Ekistern  Africa 
must  sound  strangely  even  to  the  owners  when  they  first  came  from  Europe. 
In  Angola  the  common  appellation  is,  'o  diabo/  or  'brutu;'  and  it  is  quite 
usual  to  hoar  gentlemen  call  out,  'o  diabo,  bring  fire.'  In  Eastern  Africa  on 
the  contrary,  they  apply  the  apply  the  term  'bicho/  ^n  animal),  and  you 
hear  the  phrase,  call  the  animal  to  do  this  or  that,  in  fact,  slave-owners 
come  to  regard  their  slaves  as  not  human,  and  will  curse  them  as  the  'Race 
of  a  dog.'  "—[p.  484.] 

Now  we  submit  that  these  statements  and  a  few  others  like  them,  con- 
Btitute  a  very  meagre  account  from  a  man  who  has  resided  16  years  in  Africa, 
and  crossed  the  continent  more  than  once,  respecting  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  early  education  was  limited,  as  he  states,  and  his  train- 
ing to  be  a  Missionary  contemplated  his  engaging  chiefly  in  the  work  of  a 
pioneer.  His  favorite  idea  had  been  to  go  as  a  Medical  Missionary  to  China. 
The  opium  war  in  that  country  turned  him  towards  Africa.  Ue  makes  no 
pretensions  at  all  to  *^  literary  qualifications  "  He  would  ''  rather  cross  the 
African  Continent  again  than  undertake  to  write  another  book.  It  is  far 
easier  to  travel  than  to  write  about  it."  He  joined  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  though  brought  up  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  by  Presbyterian  parents, 
because  ''  it  sends  neither  Episcopacy,  nor  Presbyterianism  nor  Independ- 
ency as  the  Qospel  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen ;"  and  '^  this  exactly  agreed 
with  his  ideas  of  what  a  Missionary  Society  ought  to  do  " — [p.  6.]  Nor  does 
he  '*  intend  to  specify  with  any  prominence  the  evangelistic  labours  to  which 
tlie  love  of  Christ  has  since  impelled  "  him.  "  This  book  will  speak  not  so 
much  of  what  has  been  done  as  of  what  still  remains  to  be  performed  be- 
fore the  gospel  can  be  said  to  be  preached  to  all  nations." — [p.  4.] 

Our  readers  therefore  need  not  expect  any  greater  satisfaction  from  this 
book  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  Africa  than  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
in  Africa.  All  we  get  is  a  few  hints.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  work  is 
occupied  with  details  of  personal  adventures  with  lions,  bufi^aloes  and  other 
verjnin,  as  our  American  pioneers  would  call  them,  during  the  author's 
various  journeys.  What  is  said  about  Christianity  in  Africa  is  perhaps  what 
we  might  expect  from  a  Missionary  of  no  particular  creed,  and  no  very  defi- 
nite ideas  about  religious  truth.     We  give  some  spccitnens : 

"  Neither  Cjriano  nor  his  companions  knew  what  the  Bible  was,  but 
they  had  relics  in  German-silver  cases,  hung  around  their  necks,  to  art  as 
charms  and  save  them  from  danger  by  land  or  by  water,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  heathen  have  medicines.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong,  when  unable  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  her  children,  does  not  give 
them  the  sacred  writings  in  their  own  tongue;  it  would  surely  be  better  to 
see  them  good  Protestants,   if  these  would  lead  them  to  be  so,  than  entirely 
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iffnorant  of  God's  message  to  man.   For  my  part,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  Africans  good  Roman  Catholics  than  idolatrous  heathen. — [p.  395.] 

''  This  district  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  40,000  souls.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Amhaca  there  once  stood  the 
missionary  station  of  Cahenda,  and  it  is  now  quite  aAtonishinpr,  to  observe 
the  great  numbers  who  can  read  and  write  in  this  district,  This  is  the  fruit 
of  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  and  Capuchin  missionaries,  for  they  taught  the 
people  of  Ambaca ;  and  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  teachers  by  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  natives  have  continued  to  teach  each  other.  These 
devoted  men  are  still  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  the  country  to  this 
day.  All  speak  well  of  them,  (os  padres  Jesuitas),  and  now  that  they  have 
gone  from  this  lower  sphere,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  these  our  Roman 
Catholic  felloiv-christians,  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  the  people  the 
Bible,  to  be  a  light  to  their  feet  when  the  good  men  themselves  were  gone.—- 
[p.  414.] 

^<  All  speak  well  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Missionaries  as  he  Capuchins, 
&o ,  for  having  attended  diligently  to  the  instruction  of  the  children.''—- 
[p.  144.] 

And  so  the  Missionary  who  was  indifferent  about  the  distinctions  that 
divide  the  Protestants,  shows  a  like  indifference  to  the  questions  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  Roman  Catholics  !  He  sends  directly  to  the  upper  sphere  the 
"good  men,"  '*the  devoted  Jesuits  and  Capuchins/'  who  were  so  dili- 
gent in  teaching  the  children  and  other  heathen,  without  troubling  himself 
to  enquire  what  doctrines  they  instructed  them  about  I  Nor  does  it  once 
occur  to  him  to  enquire  how  it  happened  that  these  '^  Romcn  Catholic  fellow- 
christians  of  ours,''  did  ''  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  the  people  the 
Bible." 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  gospel  to  commerce,  Dr.  Livingstone  says : 
"  Wherever  a  missionary  lives,  traders  are  sure  to  come ;  they  are  mutually 
dependant,  and  each  aids  in  the  work  of  the  other." — [p.  39.]  But  he 
never  stipulates  any  thing  respecting  the  character  of  the  traders! 

"  We  can  no  more  hope  for  healthy  feelings  among  the  poor  either  at 
home  or  abroad  without  feeding  them  with  tnith,  than  we  can  hope  to  see 
an  ordinary  working  bee  reared  into  a  queen-mother  by  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  hive.  Sending  the  gospel  to  the  heal  hen  must,  if  this  view  bo  cor- 
rect, include  much  more  than  is  implied  in  the  usual  picture  of  a  Missionary, 
namely,  a  man  going  about  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm.  The  promo- 
tion of  commerce  ought  to  be  especially  attended  to." — [pp.  33-34.] 

This  idea  oi  feeding  the  truth  into  the  poor  heathen  by  the  blessings  of 
commeroe  is  very  much  like  the  idea  Sechele,  the  African  chief,  who  be- 
friended Livingstone  had  about  whipping  it  into  his  people,  <<  He  once 
aaid,  '*  Do  you  imagine  these  people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely  talking 
to  them  ?    I  can  make  them  do  nothing  except  by  thrashing  them ;  and  if 
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yoa  like  I  will  call  my  head  men,  and  with  our  litupa  (whips  of  rhinoceros 
hide)  wo  will  soon  make  them  all  believe  together." — [p.  19.] 

Christianity,  as  we  are  perfectly  aware,  presupposes  Society  as  the  normal 
condition  of  man,  when  it  comes  to  save   him.     Christianity  contemplates 
mutual  duties  amongst  men  which  imply  that  men  are  dwelling  under  some 
form  of  social  organization  together.     Christianity  aims  at  training  children 
in  families,  and  the  family  leads  at  once  to  the  State.     And   accordingly  all 
Missionaries  to  wandering  barbarians  endeavour  to  persuade   them  to    settle 
down  in  some  permanent  place  of  residence,   and  labour  with  their  hands, 
instead  of  depending  on  the  chace,  which  carries  them  continually  away  from 
the  school  and  the  church.     But  the  Africans  tor  the  most  part  are  not  such 
wanderers.      They   dwell  in  villages.     They  cultivate  the   ground.     They 
have  a  form  of  social  organization.     And  we  are  persuaded  Dr.   Livingstone 
is  being  led  away  by  an  i(;ni$  fatdusy  when   he  theorizes,  as  he  does   in  a 
groat  many  places,  upon  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  commerce  and  trade 
to  the  success  of  the    gospel   in  Africa.     The   Apostle   Paul,  a  far   greater 
Missionary  than  Livingstone,  says   nothing  about  '^  traders'*^  going  with  him 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  Barbarians.     With   him   the  doctrine   of 
Christ  crucified,  and  nothing  more  nor  less,  was  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  men.     We  are   satisfied  that  the  benevo- 
lent and  simple  hearted  Livingstone's   mind  is  just  reflecting  faithfully  the 
general  sentiment  of  his  dissenting  brethren   in  England,   that  after   all 
American  Shivery  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,   and  that  Missions    to 
Africa  are  chiefly  designed  for  its  destruction.     As  a  faithful  British  subject 
he  also   sympathizes   with  the   wish  of  all  good  Englishmen   that  British 
commerce  and  manufactures  may  still  flourish  the    world  over.     Accordingly 
his  heart  is  not  single  in  its  desires  for  Africa.     Not  alone   the  gospel,  not 
alone  Christ  and  him   crucified,   but  trade  and   the    gospel,  Christianity  and 
cotton  growing  side  by  side  together  form  the  aim  and  object  of  his  earnest 
desires. 

What  we  quote  belovv  from  Dr.  Livingstone  will  justify  what  we  have 
said.  The  author  is  doubtless  a  good  man,  and  he  bears  occasionally  a  clear 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  gospel  itself  (without  the  cotton)  in  Africa. 
But  he  is  one  of  that  class  of  good  men  who  deify  civilization,  and  who 
thus  bow  down  before  that  idol  of  modern  Society.  It  is  evident  that  he 
never  draws  any  nice  distinctions  between  conflicting  moral  or  religious 
opinions,  and  so,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  ho  assumes  that  civilization  is  a 
moral  and  regenerating  power.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  power  of  civiliza- 
tion or  commerce  independently  of  the  gospel,  but  he  holds  that  they  are 
the  necessary  supplement  of  the  gospel.     He  forgets,  however,  that  after   he 
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has ''poshed  commerce"  into  those  highland  healthy  regions  of  Africa 
which  he  traversed  and  perhaps  discovered,  and  after  his  English  fellow- 
subjects,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  "  liberal  and  friendly  Portuguese,"  have 
accomplished  the  noble  work  of  developing  the  rich  resources  of  that  rich 
country,"  the  whole  result  so  far  as  those  influences  of  commerce,  trade  and 
civilization  are  concerned,  will  simply  be  that  there  has  been  established 
amongst  the  now  simple  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa,  a  more  developed  or- 
ganization than  exists  amongst  them  at  present,  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and 
the  Devil !  What  more  can  science  and  civilization  do  for  any  man  than 
they  did  Nena  Sahib  ?  Yet  they  left  him,  as  it  has  been  well  ezpressed, 
'*  obscene  as  Belial  and  cruel  as  Moloch  I"  And  what  did  trade  and  com- 
merce with  christian  nations  so  called,  ever  teach  any  Heathen  people,  but 
those  vices  which  have  but  the  more  rapidly  and  fatally  ruined  them  body 
and  soul ! 

The  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  the  world  despised  Christian 
Missions,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  was  content  to  trust  only  in  the  power  of 
the  Word.  Those  were  the  healthful  days  of  Modem  Missions.  They  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  greater  respectfulness  on  the  world's  part  to 
modern  Missionary  efforts.  Now  is  the  time  of  danger  for  Missions.  Let 
Christian  people  beware,  lest  the  world  join  them  in  the  work  of  Missions  to 
the  Heathen,  to  change  the  nature  of  the  wark.  It  is  not  the  colonization 
of  unconverted  Africans  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  nor  yet  the  civilization  of 
unconverted  Africans  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  which  constitutes  the  work 
Christ  commands  to  be  done  with  respect  to  her  people.  The  Church's  work 
for  Africans  in  America  is  to  give  them  the  gospel,  and  her  work  for  Afri- 
cans in  Africa  is  to  give  them  also  the  gospel.  And  we  must  let  the  pots- 
herd strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  I 

We  close  this  notice  with  the  extracts  referred  to  above : 

"  The  Portuguese  are  thus  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  new  central  re- 
gion ;  and  as  they  have  of  late  years  shown,  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
spirit,  their  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  Eastern  Africa  by  proclaiming 
Mozambique  a  free  port,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  spirit  will  lead  them 
to  invite  mercantile  enterprise  up  the  Zambesi,  by  offering  facilities  to  those 
who  may  be  led  to  push  commerce  into  the  regions  lying  far  beyond  their 
territory.  Their  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  noble  work  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich  country  beyond,  could  not  be  shown  better  than  by 
placing  a  village  with  Zambesian  pilots  at  the  harbor  of  Mitilone  and  erect- 
ing a  light-house  for  the  guidance  of  sea-faring  men." — [p.  718.] 

"  As  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  the  opening  of  the  new  central 
country  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  only  in  so  far  as  it  opens  up  a  prospect 
for  the  elevation  of  the  inhabitants.  As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  I  view 
the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  as  the  beginning  of  the  missionary  enter- 
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prise.  I  take  the  latter  term  in  its  most  extended  significatioD,  and  include 
every  effort  made  for  the  amelioration  of  our  race,  the  promotion  of  all  those 
means  by  which  God  in  His  providence  is  working,  and  bringing  all  His 
dealings  with  man  to  a  glorious  consummation.  Each  man  in  his  sphere, 
either  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  is  performing  the  will  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  Men  of  science,  searching  after  hidden  truths,  which,  when  dis- 
covered, will,  like  the  elective  telegraph,  bind  men  more  closely  together — 
soldiers  battling  for  the  right  against  tyranny — sailors  rescuing  the  victims 
of  oppression  from  the  grasp  of  heartless  mcn-stealcrs — merchants  teaching 
the  nations  lessons  of  mutual  dependence — and  many  others,  as  well  as 
missionaries,  all  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  e£Fbrts  are  over-ruled  for 
one  glorious  end." — [pp.  718-19.] 

<'  When  we  get  beyond  the  hostile  population  mentioned,  we  reach  a  very 
different  race.  On  the  latter  my  chief  hopes  at  present  rest  All  of  them, 
however,  are  wilhng  and  anxious  to  engage  in  trade,  and,  while  eager  for  this, 
none  have  ever  been  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  raw  materials  of  commerce. 
This  country  is  well  adapted  for  cotton ;  and  I  venture  to  entertain  the  hope 
that  by  distributing  seeds  of  better  kinds  than  that  which  is  found  indigenous, 
and  stimulating  the  natives  to  cultivate  it  by  affording  them  the  certainty  of 
a  market  for  all  they  may  produce,  we  may  engender  a  feeling  of  mutnal 
dependence  between  them  and  ourselves.  I  have  a  two-fold  object  in  view, 
and  believe  that,  by  guiding  our  missionary  labors  so  as  to  benefit  oar  own 
country,  we  shall  thereby  more  effectually  and  permanently  benefit  the 
heathen.         **»***•  *  y^^  ought  to 

encourage  the  Africans  to  cultivate  for  our  markets,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  next  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation.'' 

^'  It  is  in  the  hope  of  working  out  this  idea  that  I  propose  the  formation 
of  stations  on  the  Zambesi  beyond  the  Portuguese  territory,  but  having 
communications  through  them  with  the  coast.  A  chain  of  stations  admitting 
of  easy  and  speedy  intercourse,  such  as  might  be  formed  along  the  flank  of 
the  Eastern  Ridge,  would  be  in  a  favorable  position  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  resolved  to  hare  a 
station  among  the  Makololo  on  the  north  bank,  and  another  on  the  south 
among  the  Matebele.     The  Church — Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  that  most  ener- 

fetio  body,  the  Free  Church — could  each  find  desirable  locations  among  the 
(atoka  and  adjacent  tribes." — [pp.  720-721.] 

*' Our  chief  hopes  rest  with  the   natives  themselves;  and  if  the  point  to 
which  I  have   given  prominence,  of  healthy    inland  commercial  stations,  be 
realized,  where  all  the  produce  raised  may  be  collected,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  slavery  among  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  will,  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  cease  to  assume  the  form  of  a  necessity  to  even  the  slave-holders 
themselv9s.     Natives  alone  can  collect  produce   from  the  more  distant  ham- 
lets, and  bring  it  to  the  stations  contemplated.         ***** 
*****         By  linking  the  Africans  the?o  to  our- 
selves in  the  manner  proposed,  it  is  hoped  that   their  elevation  will  eventu- 
ally bo  the  result.     In  this   hope   and  prosposed    effort  I  am  joined  by  my 
brother  Charles,  who  has  come  from  America,  after  seventeen  years*  separa- 
tion, for  the  purpose.     We  expect  success  through  the  influence  of  that  Spirit 
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who  already  aided  aided  the  efibrts  to  open  the  coantry,  and  who  has  since 
turned  the  public  mind  toward  it.  A  failure  may  be  experienced  by  sudden 
rash  spei;ulation  overstocking  the  markets  there,  and  raising  the  prices  against 
ourselves.  But  I  propose  to  spend  some  more  years  of  labor,  and  shall  be 
thankful  if  I  see  the  system  fairly  begun  in  an  open  pathway  which  will 
eventually  benefit  both  Africa  and  England.*' — [pp.  724-725.] 


Mormonism — it$  Leaden  and  Designs,  By  John  Htdr,  Jr.,  formerly  a 
Mormon  Elder  and  Resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.  2nd  Edition.  New 
York:  W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.,  No.  281  Broadway.  1857.  pp.  335, 12  mo. 

The  author  of  this  book  very  trnly  remarks,  (p.  1),  '^  To  have  been  a 
Mormon  is  to  bean  object  of  suspicion.  To  be  an  apostate  is  to  be  regarded 
with  distrust.  To  be  an  apostate  Mormon  is  to  be  doubly  distrusted."  Still 
we  think  there  is  internal  evidence  enough,  that  this  is  a  true  account  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  experience  as  a  Mormon.  He  was  converted  when  a  youth  in  Eng- 
land under  representations  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Mormonism  very 
different  from  what  he  found  at  Utah.  He  has  renounced  the  error  and  is 
seeking  to  expose  it  The  shocking  details  into  which  Mr.  Hyde  enters, 
render  the  book  unfit  for  general  perusal — but  whoever  requires  to  know 
this  system  may  here  find,  ive  judge,  a  very  faithful  exhibition  of  it. 

In  regard  to  some  points  of  great  interest  we  give  the  following  state- 
ments upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

At  Salt  Tiake  City  there  are  about  15,000  people ;  in  the  whole  territory 
not  more  thaa  50,000  at  the  outside.  These  are  chiefly  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh  and  Danes — not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  being  Americans. 
But  these  Americans  have  all  the  power  and  offices  and  emoluments  in  their 
hands.  The  nnmber  of  practical  polygamists  in  the  country  is  comparatively 
small,  but  in  this  number  are  to  be  reckoned  nearly  all  the  Americans.  The 
American  Mormons  are  the  most  bigoted  and  zealous  of  all. 

The  women  of  Utah  are  very  unhappy  under  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system,  but  many  of  them  are  fanatical  believers  of  every  thing  uttered 
by  Young ;  and  many  others  who  would  gladly  leave  can  not,  because  they 
have  not  the  means  nor  the  power.  That  desert  which  must  be  crossed  is 
like  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

The  territory  of  Utah  never  can  sustain  a  large  population.  Irrigation 
is  indispensable  for  the  production  even  of  cereals.  Along  the  benches 
of  the  mountains  there  is  a  strip  of  alluvion  which  affords  all  their  tillable 
land  and  this  they  must  water  by  means  of  the  mountain  creeks.  But  timber 
is  also  very  scarce.     It  requires  two  days  for  a  team  of  moles  to  bring  in  a 
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lotd  of  fin  wood  from  iha  moanteins.  Oatting  down  Uio  timbor  wluoh 
fiittgef  these  moanteiot  tendi  to  dry  vp  the  spriogei  by  ezponng  the  eofl; 
and  this  materiaUy  leBsens  the  oreeks  and  diminishes  the  supply  of  water, 
wlule  the  inoresring  population  demands  a  greater  abnndaace.  Bat  this  is 
BOt  alL  **  The  sommers  are  a  oontinned  drooght,  bat  the  winters  faring  deep 
snow  and  frightfol  storms.  The  trees,  before  they  were  so  mooh  eat  down, 
need  to  retain  mnoh  of  this  snow  on  the  hills,  wUch  melting  gradnally  .in  the 
^ring  prodooed  fiill  ereeks.  It  is  now  blown  in  elonds  into  the  Valleys,  bnr- 
lying  npfeed  and  killing  off  stook  frightfally.  In  1864-5  the  snow  was 
from  foor  to  six  feet  deep*  It  was  followed  by  ^^  little  water  in  the  streams 
in  the  spring,  beoanse  the  snow  had  been  deposited  in  the  Yalleys  instead  of 
on  the  moantains,  and  last  winter  (t856-7)  the  snow  was  still  deeper,  and 
tide  spring  there  is  still  less  water  in  the  creeks.  Add  to  this  the  crops  ftr 
the  last  three  seasons  haye  been  eaten  np  by  grass-hoppers  and  blue  worma  or 
filled  with  smnt  The  harvests  have  been  light,  and  many  starving  persons 
were  compelled  to  subsist  on  wild  roots  through  the  winter.  The  future 
promises  nothing  better,  but  with  the  continued  influx  of  population  they 
flittst  either  constantly  find  new  valleys  to  settle  or  [starvation  and  removal 
will  be  inevitable.''— [p.  45.] 

Brigham  Toung  was  bom  in  Yennont^  June  1, 1801.  He  was  brought 
«p  a  furmer.  He  is  illiterate,  but  shrewd,  frr^eeiog  and  eminently  practical. 
His  energy  and  strong  will  bend  the  people  into  implicit  obedience.  He  is 
frr  superior  to  what  Smith  was  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  a  leader- 
Smith  had  only  tact  and  used  circumstances.  Toung  has  genius  and  controls 
them — as  witness  how  he  removed  successfully,  without  strife,  without  dis- 
cord, almost  without  a  murmur,  through  a  desert  unknown  and  dangerous, 
for  1030  miles,  that  heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  poor,  unprovided,  shaking 
with  ague,  pale  with  suffering,  and  hollow  and  gaunt  with  hunger !  <'  But 
to  carry  on  Mormonism  demands  increasing  talent  and  skill.  Its  positions 
and  progress  is  constantly  beset  with  fresh  and  greater  difficulties.  The  next 
President  must  be  as  superior  to  Young  as  he  is  to  Smith,  or  Mormonism  will 
retrograde.     Bat  such  an  one  does  not  live  in  the  Mormon  Church." 

"  In  person  Brigham  Young  is  rather  large  and  portly,  and  has  a  band- 
some  face,  an  imposing  carriage  and  a  very  impressive  manner.  He  is  much 
more  an  observer  than  a  reader,  and  thoroughly  knows  men,  a  point  iu 
which  Smith  was  very  weak.  Men  not  books ;  deeds  not  words ;  houset 
not  theories ;  the  Earth  and  not  Heaven ;  now  and  not  hereafter,  is  Brigham's 
view  of  matters. 

*<  The  magnetism  that  attracts  and  infatuates,  that  makes  meu  feel  its 
weight  and  yet  love  its  presence  abounds  in  him.    Even  his  enemies  have 
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to  acknowledge  a  great  charm  in  the  inflaence  he  throws  aronnd  them.  The 
clerks  in  his  office  and  his  very  wives  feel  the  same  veneration  for  the  prophet 
as  the  most  respectful  new-comer.'^ 

Thus  far  of  Young's  physical  and  intellectual  qualities.  As  to  his  moral 
character  Mr.  Hyde  necessarily  paints  him  in  very  dark  colors.  He  is  not 
only  very  licentious^  but  intemperate  and  grossly  profane.  And  yet  he  is  no 
hypocrite.  He  is  a  man  in  positive  earnest.  ''  The  whole  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence, (says  our  author),  lies  in  his  real  sincerity." — [p.  170.] 

Two  alternatives  seem  now  to  present  themselves  to  the  Mormons.  One 
is  war  with  the  U.  S. ;  the  other  their  removal  to  some  island  or  country 
outside  our  territory.  These  two  were  the  only  alternatives  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Mormons  never  could  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  of  this  Con- 
federacy. This  is  a  Christian  Country.  Polygamy  is  an  anti-christian  insti- 
tution. It  must  not  be  set  down  as  a  mere  domestic  institution  like  slavery 
which  every  State  must  regulate  for  itself.  We  resent  every  such  compari- 
son as  insulting  to  us  of  the  South.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Polygamy  is  a 
religious  question  with  which  Congress  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Mormons 
have  no  more  right  to  make  this  a  religious  question  beyond  enquiry  by  Con- 
gress than  the  Chinese  would  have  to  bring  their  Infanticide  to  our  Pacific 
coast,  and  setting  up  a  Chinese  State  there,  demand  admission  into  this 
Union.  We  repeat  this  is  a  Christian  country.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  never  intended  to  deny  such  a  character  to  this  Confederacy. 
It  looked  only  to  preventing  any  established  sect  to  the  detriment  of  all 
other  sects  of  christian  believers.  The  framers  of  that  instrument  never 
expected  any  such  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  their  language  as  would 
compel  this  youthful  country  to  receive  into  its  bosom,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  single  objection,  all  the  abominable  practices  and  immoral  institutions  of 

Mohammedan  or  Pagan  nations. 
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SPECIAL  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  PATB0N8  OF  TOE  80UTHEKN  PEE8BYTKRIAN  SEYIEW. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  was  commenced  in  July,  1847, 
with  many  misgivings.     These  arose  in  part,  from  the  h^bit  existing  among 
our  people,  of  seeking  their  literature  elsewhere  than  at  home,  in  part  fi^m 
the  fewness  of  practised  writers  in  a  country  where  oral  teachings  chiefly  pre- 
vail, and  from  the  want  of  union  in  action  among  the  Southern  Churches,  which 
are  without  any  geographical  centre,  or  any  other  tendency  to  look  to  one 
point  more  than  another,  as  a  fountain  of  knowledge.     These  things — the 
last  of  which  may  be  a  good  rather  than  an  evil — with  the  full  occupation 
of  the  editors  in  other  employments,  and  the  scanty  pecuniary  support  the 
Re\new  has  received,  are  among  the  evils  against  which  this  enterprise  has 
struggled  throughout     At  the  close  of  the  ninth  volume,  new  diflSculties 
arose,  the  most  of  which,  through  the  Divine  goodness,  have  passed  away. 
The  sickness  of  one  of  the  editors,  the  contemplated  removal  of  another  to  a 
distant  city,  which  has  since  taken  place,  and  the  literary  engagements  of 
another,  prevented  the  regular  issue  of  the  BevieW|  and  indeed  occasioned  its 
temporary  suspension.     The  place  of  Dr.  Palmer  has  now  been  supplied  by 
Dr.  Adger.     Dr.  ThornwelPs  valuable  labors  are  to  be  enjoyed  as  before. 
The  editorial  corps  is  again  entire,  and  we  have  secured,  and  are  still  securing 
promises  of  efficient  aid  from  those  able  contributors  whose  writings  have 
been  most  valued  by  a  discriminating  public,  and  from  others  who,  we  believe, 
will  minister  to  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  our  readers.     We  trust  that 
we  shall  in  no  respect  fail  of  the  encouragement  and  support  necessary  to 
that  higher  measure  of  success  to  which  we  aspire.     If  a  Southern  Presby- 
terian Review  were  widely  patronized  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
if  an  encouraging  number  of  promptly  paying  subscribers  could  be  secured, 
and  if  the  able  men  whose  talents  this  church  unquestionably  embraces, 
^ould  adorn  its  pages  with  the  fruits  of  their  studies,  the  good  it  would 
accomplish  would  not  be  bounded  by  any  narrow  limits.     Instead  of  barely 
meeting  the  expense  of  paper  and  printing,  the  subscription  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  those  who  should  contribute  to  its  pages ;  the  means 


would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  conductors,  of  making  it  more  useful  and 
attractive,  and  its  arrival  would  always  be  hailed  with  gladness. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  for  the  three  last  years  the  money  received  from 
subscribers  has  not  met  the  bare  cost  of  printing.  We  have  paid  out  $1200 
more  than  we  have  received.  This  has  not  arisen  from  any  large  diminution 
in  the  number  of  our  readers^  but  from  the  want  of  promptness  in  payment 
Those  funds  which  should  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  are  really 
ours,  remain  in  the  custody  of  our  subscribers.  Meanwhile,  the  workmen 
who  perform  the  manual  labour  of  the  office  must  be  paid.  Printer's  mate- 
rials can  be  obtained  only  for  cash,  and  we  have  punctually  advanced  what- 
ever has  been  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  work  Justice  to  ourselves 
requires  immediate  payment  from  all  who  are  in  arrears,  and  it  is  in  the  faith 
that  this  will  be  the  event  that  we  have  resolved  to  resume  the  publication  of 
the  Review.  Should  we  be  disappointed  in  this,  our  undertaking  must  come 
to  a  close.  But  we  hope  those  indebted  will  make  no  delay,  now  that  they 
are  fully  informed  of  the  pressure  upon  us. 

Among  the  minor  things  which  have  arisen  in  conducting  the  publication, 
18  the  question  whether  the  articles  appearing  in  our  pages  should  be  accom- 
panied with  the  names  of  the  authors  or  not.  In  our  first  volumes  the 
various  papers  were  printed  anonymously.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
practice  are,  that  all  the  articles  being  read  through  in  ignorance  of  their 
exact  author,  will  be  read  with  impartiality  and  valued  at  what  they  are  really 
worth.  The  author  as  yet  unknown  to  fame  will  be  as  candidly  perused  as 
the  one  who  has  won  for  himself  a  position  of  influence.  Genius,  which  is 
often  characterised  by  excessive  modesty,  will  be  drawn  forth  and  cultivated. 
Opportunity  will  be  afforded,  in  articles  of  criticism,  or  in  matters  on  which 
opinion  is  divided,  of  speaking  freely  and  justly  without  the  appearance  of  per- 
sonality, and  without  making  enemies  of  brethren.  The  familiarity  of  the  same 
names  will  be  avoided,  and  the  stimulus  of  awakened  curosity  may  possibly 
sometimes  lend  interest  to  the  page  while  it  is  under  perusal. 

The  advantages  of  the  other  method  briefly  are,  that  the  name  of  each 
author  being  given,  he  is  directly  responsible  for  the  views  he  expresses,  and 
the  editors  are  not  bound  to  endorse  in  every  particular  what  is  uttered  in 
their  pages.  This  is  a  matter  of  convenience  where  there  are  minor  diffeiv 
ences  between  editors  themselves,  or  between  them  and  their  brethren.  Free 
discussion,  too,  is  important  to  the  interests  of  truth,  if  kept  within  just  limits. 
These  limits  must  be  strictly  observed.  Editors  would  be  worthy  of  censuse 
should  they  allow   opinions  to  be  expressed,  subversive  of  any  doctrine  of 


the  Gospel,  nor  would  it  be  becoming  if  they  should  allow  their  own  views 
or  those  of  their  contributors,  to  be  rudely  attacked  in  their  own  pages.  The 
reader  again  is  better  satisfied  when  he  knows  what  author  is  before  him. 
And  the  writer  himself,  if  his  productions  are  approved,  enjoys,  in  the  influ* 
ence  and  credit  they  will  confer  upon  him,  that  which  is  his  right  and  his 
reward. 

Notwithstanding  then,  the  weight  of  a  periodical  as  a  whole,  is  divided,  and 
80  diminished  by  the  publication  of  names,  it  will  be  the  rule  in  this  Review, 
to  give  the  names  with  the  title  of  each  article,  or  in  the  table  of  contents, 
unless  a  request  to  the  contrary  is  made. 

We  have  thus  presented  the  condition  of  the  Southern  Presb3rterian  Re- 
view frankly  before  our  patrons.  We  have  received  thankfully  the  suggestions 
and  criticisms  our  friends  have  made  in  their  correspondence,  and  will  endea  • 
vor  to  profit  by  them.  Yet  only  by  their  efiforts  joined  with  our  own  can  we 
hope  for  success.  The  labours  and  responsibility  we  assume  for  the  public 
good  are  surely  enough  without  any  added  annoyance  of  pecumary  troubles. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW, 

Is  published  Quarterly,  in  April,  July,  October,  and  January,  at  Three 
Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Doctrines  and 
Polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Still, 
as  it  is  designed  to  be  thoroughly  Evangelical  and  Protestant,  its  Editors 
hope  to  give  it  attractions  for  all  who  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

{13* All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  South- 
em  Presbyterian  Review,  Columbia,  S.  C.  No  subscriptions  are  taken  for 
less  than  a  year,  and  subscribers  shonld  remember  that  a  subscription  can- 
not be  discontinued  legally  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  unless  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  publishers,  nor  after  the  first  number  of  a  volume  is  published. 
The  volume  commences  with  the  April  number,  and  not  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

|I3*  A  few  copies  of  the  back  numbers  can  be  had  at  reduced  prices. 

V^»  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  others  who  shall  obtain  three  new  sub- 
scribers, and  remit  the  regular  price,  (I'hree  Dollars  each,)  will  be  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  the  Review  for  one  year,  or  fifty  cents  for  each  new  subscriber. 


